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NINETEENTH ANN HAL REPORT 

OF TfiQB 

HUMS STATE BOARD OF AORIGOLTDRE, 


Booms or the DsPABTMB^n:' of Aobiodltubb, ) 
Speingfikld, Tuesday, January 11, 1881, V 
10 o’clock A. M. ) 

The State Board of A^cultore elect xa4t, and was called to order 
by James E. Scott, President elect. 

Upon the call of the roll the following members answered to their 
names: , 

President Scott, Ex-President Gijlham, vice-Ptesidents Ellsworth, 
Emerjs Beynolds, Moore, Snoad, (Jiobb, Batdd^ Beaty, Judy, Voorhies, 
Pullen, Gore and Landrigan.. 

Minims of the sessions of the retiring Board, held Wednesday, 
Janua^ 6, 1881, were read and adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Beholds, 

President Scott called Mr. Judy to'tbe cbaiv, and addressed the 
Board as follows: 


pbebident’s addbess. 

Prosperous Year. 

The year which has just closed will rank among the most j^s*' 
perouB periods in the a^cultural history of the ^tate, an? {^res- 
sioiis of sincere gral^jnide to the giver of such blessings are becoming 
in a people enjoying in such a great measure the returns of so 
bodn^ful a harvest. 

' The condition of the agriculture of the State is such as to inspire 
great conddenee in the future prosperity of all classes depend^t 
Uf^ the jjsrdduotion the soil. 

The' evmenoe of jprosperouB times may be seen on almost ,every 
the Sthte, in the improved condition of farm bnildings and 
fences, &e unusttally large demand for the improved breeds of live 
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stock, the vast quantit;^ of drain tile manufactured and sold annu¬ 
ally in the State, the incapacity of the large storage room in the 
elevators and warehouses to store the great accummations of pro¬ 
duce that, notwithstanding increased transportation facilities, is 
accumulating at the great distributing points. 

The large deposits of funds at the hanks by our farmers, and the 
general payment of mortgages and loans of late years by the tillers 
of the soil, has seldom, if ever, been equaled, and is conclusive 
proof of the profits attending the well directed efforts of the Illinois 
farmer. . 

This favorable improvement is in a great measure owing to the 
extensive system of drainage being carried out, the growing of a 
greater diversity of crops and more thorough cultivation. 


Work of the Department. 

• 

The scope of the work of this Board has been largely increased 
of late years, and the thorough and creditable manner in which it 
has been performed has placed the Illinois State Board of Agricul¬ 
ture in a prominent position before the people of the State as a 
progressive organization, anxious and willing to promote the interests 
of agriculture, horticulture, manufactures and domestic arts. 

The present demands upon the Board by the progressive agricul¬ 
turists and the varied interests of the State are such as to admit 
of no backward step in our work, or the consideration of anv but 
the most progressive policy in developing its resources, and our 
watchword should be advancement. 

The responsibilities of the Board to the interests it represents are 
such as should, and doubtless A\ill, impel every member to s^are no 
thought or labor that is necessary to direct the mind and effort of 
all engaged in agriculture to the most thorough and profitable modes 
of farming, and encourage a system of management that will insure 
as well as elevate this calling to the high position its importance 
demands and its merit warrants, as second to none of the other 
professions. 

The wisdom and disposition of the Board are sufiBcient to devise 
and execute new measures for the advancement of a^culture, and 
as the honored representatives of this great interest it will be only 
necessary to call attention to this matter and suggest that an 
evening session during this week be especially devoted to the dis¬ 
cussion of ways and means by which the Board may better meet 
the increasing requirements of the more progressive agriculturists, 
as well as to stimulate all engaged therein to obtain better results. 

Among the questions that might be considered worthy of atten¬ 
tion is the 

Relation of the State Board to County Agricultural Boards, 

The State Board of Agriculture has not fully secured the coop¬ 
eration of the county organizations in advancing the general 
interests of agriculture, and, with few exceptions, the county societies 
have considered the holding of fairs to be the prime or only object 
for which they were organized. 
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These associations are composed of the most enterprising and 
progressive agriculturists in their respective counties, and there is 
no question as to their cooperation in any work likely to promote 
the interests of the State. 

This element of strength is well organized, and could be made 
most effective in promoting the objects for which the Department 
of Agriculture was created. 

How to best utilize this effective force is a question worthy of 
touch consideration. The efforts of the several county boards of 
agriculture to create a spirit of emulation among the progressive 
farmers of their respective counties would result in incalculable 
benefit to the State. This result can be attained by the offer of 
premiums for various objects, viz: the best improved farm, the 
most perfect system of farm drainage, the best results attending 
the growing of diversified crops, success in breeding and feeding 
meat-producing animals, etc., etc. 

Elections. 

¥ 

This Board has entrusted to its care the most important interests 
of this, the leading * agricultural State in the Union, and the best 
results can be attained only through the most earnest and united 
efforts of all its members. Any matter that is calculated to create 
factions, or distract the attention or support of any members from 
the legitimate work we are entrusted by law to perform, should 
receive that attention its importance demands, and such action be 
promptly taken as will remove any obstacle that is in the least 
calculated to interfere with harmony and unity of sentiment in the 
real work of the department. 

That zealous, earnest and patriotic service necessary to success 
cannot be rendered the interests of the State, if our attention and 
thought is directed to minor considerations, and it is hoped that 
the previous reputation of the members of the Board which has 
heretofore prompted them to render efficient service in the most 
unostentatious and unselfish manner may be sustained. 

The time and manner of hoWing elections of members of this 
Board of late has been the subject of much criticism, and so fre¬ 
quently has the matter been called to my attention by the best 
friends of agriculture that I do not hesitate to ask the Board to 
consider the question at this meeting, believing that a free discus¬ 
sion of the same would result in the adoption of wise measures for 
the enactment of a law that will command the endorsement of 
the members of the General Assembly. 

The prevailing sentiment of the great majority with whom 1 have 
conversed on the subject is in favor of having the elections held at 
Springfield, just previous to the winter meeting of the Board; that 
each^ County Agricultural Board be represented at the election by the 
President of the society, and that in counties where no Agricultural 
Board exists, the proper county officials appoint a man to represent 
the county. 

The present manner of holding elections during the week of the 
State Fair greatly interferes with the management thereof, and is 
the cause of much unfavorable comment by our constituents. 
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The reference of this subject to a special committee would ensure 
wise deliberations and such action as may be necessary to meet the 
emergency. 


State Fair, 

t 

The Illinois State Fair is properly recognized as the great indus¬ 
trial exhibition of the State. It is important that the public be 
,frequently brought into contact with the successful live-stock breeders, 
the most skillful inventors of labor-saving machinery, the more pro¬ 
gressive agriculturists, as well as the people especially interested 
in fine and domestic arts, educational and other matters that enter 
into the every-day life of our people. 

It is the duty of the Board to spare no effort or reasonable expense 
in obtaining the services of the most competent judges to pass upon 
the animals or articles which are placed on exhibition at considerable 
expense to the owners, who frequently sustain heavy losses by acci¬ 
dent during shipment. 

The general public as well as exhibitors appreciate the necessity 
of having expert judges employed, as the awards by recognized 
authorities are valuable in aiding the masses by comparison to 
judge of the comparative merits of the several exhibits, and thereby 
be better enabled to keep pace with the march of improvement in 
stock breeding, invention and general agriculture. 

The rapid development of the interests the Board is expected to 
foster prompts the public to increase their demands for additional 
attractions, and the enlargement of the scope of the annual exhibi¬ 
tions, from time to time, is necessary to keep pace with the growth 
of the other industrial interests of the State. 

The reports of the Fat Stock Show published by the Board have 
been widely copied by the press and are highly prized by all inter¬ 
ested in meat production, and the publication of similar committee 
reports of the exhibition of stock at our Fairs would be highly 
acceptable to exhibitors and preserve information of much value to 
breeders in the future. 


Location of the State Fair, 

The further discussion of the question of permanently locating the 
State Fair at one cr three points by the general public is desirable 
to the end that the Board may take such action as will meet the 
views of the majority of the people most deeply interested in the 
Illinois State Fair. The subject is of such importance as to require 
much deliberation and thorough discussion by the County Agricul¬ 
tural societies, as well as the press of the State, and is desirable to the 
end that the Board may act in accordance with the prevailing senti¬ 
ment of the farmers, manufacturers and others interested in pro¬ 
moting the industrial interests of the State, 

The reference of this matter to a committee for more thorough 
investigation is suggested, said committee to receive full instruction 
of the Board as to procedure, and report at a future meeting of the 
Board. 
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Agricultural Education* 

The necessity of increasing the number of intelligent and practical 
farmers in the State is so apparent as to require no argument, and 
the Board is so thoroughly in sympathy with all the efforts put 
forth by the State to bring about this result through the School of 
Agriculture in connection with the Industrial University as to make 
any suggestions as to the advisability of more hearty cooperation on 
the part of this Board with the School of Agriculture to appear 
unnecessary; but the benefit likely to result from the action of the 
State Board of Agriculture in the matter leads me to suggest the 
discussion of the question as to what plan of cooperation may be 
adopted by the Board for increasing the usefulness of the State 
University as a medium of imparting practical agricultural educa¬ 
tion to a larger number of young men. 

Fat Stock Show. 

Not the least important work of the Board has been the success¬ 
ful establishment of the Fat Stock Shows, which have done much 
to educate and stimulate feeders and breeders of meat animals to 
a more profitable system of production, and the results of some 
of the exhibitions have demonstrated the fact that but few engaged in 
this branch of agriculture have realized the possibilities in the way 
of early maturity and superior quality that can be generally attained 
by the adoption of more intelligent and improved methods of breed¬ 
ing and feeding. 

The great benefits to accrue to farmers engaged in meat produc¬ 
tion by the continuance of this practical and important school of 
instruction is such as to make it necessary to continue the exhibi¬ 
tions, with such new features from year to year as the experience 
of the Board may approve and the means at command may war¬ 
rant. 

It is recommended that this matler be referred to a committee of 
five, who ^Bhall be authorized, if the subscriptions to ’the premium 
and expense fund shall justify the holding of another show, to pro¬ 
ceed to make the necessary arrangements therefor, the show to be 
held at such time and place this fall as the Bo^trd may direct. 


Diseases of Domfstic Animals. 

The annual losses to the stock men of the country, resulting from 
the want of proper sanitary laws and veterinary supervision on the 
part of the National as well as the several State governments, are 
so great as to demand the most earnest and determined efforts on 
the part of the friends of meat producers to secure the enactment 
of laws that will speedily stamp out infectious diseases wherever 
they exist, and provide for competent inspection, that will enable 
shippers of stock not infected to obtain a “clean bill of health” 
that will not be questioned by the authorities of any foreign port 
where American cattle find a profitable market. 

The consideration of this question by a committee would doubtless 
result in deciding upon some efi&cient plan likely to aid in securing 
necessary legislation. 
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Museum. 

The committee having charge of the Museum have added largely 
to the attractions during the past year, as will be seen by the report 
of the Museum Committee. 

The collection is such as to give great encouragement for a cred¬ 
itable exhibit of the agricultural products of the State at no distant 
date. 

The Curator has been quite successful in her personal eflPorts to 
make additions to the coUection as well as to advertise the varied 
resources of the State, by displaying to the best advantage the 
cereals and other non-perishable products of the State on exhibi¬ 
tion. * 


Library. 

The library of the department has received many valuable addi¬ 
tions during the past year, and, while not complete, serves a very 
useful purpose for reference, it being the only Agricultural Library 
in the State open to the general public, that presents so varied and 
complete a collection of practical and scientific works relating to the 
various departments of agriculture. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

The President’s address was referred to a committee of three. 

The acting Chairman appointed as said committee— 

Messrs. Gillham, Ellsworth and Cobb. 

President Scott resumed the chair. 

Motion of Mr. Eeynolds carried— 

That S. D. Fisher be elected Secretary and John W. Bunn be 
elected Treasurer for the next two years, by acclamation. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

Charles F. Mills, of Springfield, was by acclamation elected Assistant 
Secretary of the Board for the next two years. 

On motion of Mr. Pullen, 

The following resolution, introduced by Mr. Gillham, was adopted: 

Resolved, That the President is hereby authorized to appoint for the years 1881 and 1882 
Superintendents of the various departments of the State Fair and Fat Stoek Shows, the 
regular committees of the Board, the C’urator of the Muc,eum, the janitor and any addi¬ 
tional olorieal force necessary, the Pre^-ident to be chairman of the committees on decep¬ 
tion, Crop Reports. Printing, Museum, Transportation, Appropriations and the Committee 
of Arrangements. 

On motion of Mr. Landrigan, 

Two o’clock P. M. was made the hour for the consideration of the 
premium list for the Fair of 1881. 

On motion of Mr. Ellsworth, 

The Board adjourned until 2 o’clock P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Board met pursuant to adjournment. 

' President Scott in the chair. 

Present: President Scott, Ex-President Gillham, Vice-Presidents 
Ellsworth, Emery, Eeynolds, Moore, Snoad, Cobb, Vittum, David, 
Beaty, Judy, Voorhies, Pullen, Gore and Landrigan. 
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The epeoial order being the consideration of the premium list, 
and coming up, 

On motion of Mr. Cobb, 

The Board went into the committee of the whole for the revision 
of the premium list. 

Mr. Cobb in the chair. 

After consideration of the premium list in Classes A, B, G, D, 
E and F, the committee, at 6 P. M., 

On motion of Mr. Snoad, 

Bose, reported progress, and asked leave to sit again. Granted. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

The Board adjourned to 7^ o’clock P. M. 


EVENINO SESSION. 


Board met as per adjournment. 

President Scott in the chair. 

Present: President Scott, Ex-President Gillham, Vice-Presidents 
Ellsworth, Emery, Moore, Snoad, Cobb, Vittum, David, Beaty, Judy, 
Voorhies, Pullen, Gore and Landrigan. 

Board resumed the work of the revision of the premium list in 
the committee of the whole, with Mr. Cobb in the chair. 

After the consideration of the premium list in Classes F Section 2, 
G. H Sections 1 and 2, I, K and L, the committee, at 10 o’clock. 
On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

Hose, reported progress, and asked leave to sit again. Granted. 
On motion of Mr. Judy, 

The Board adjourned to 9 o’clock A. M., Wednesday, January 12, 
1881. 


Wednesday, January 12, 1881—9 o’clock A. M. 


Board met as per adjournment. 

President Scott in the chair. 

Present: President Scott, Ex-President Gillham, Vice-Presidents 
Ellsworth, Emery, Eeynolds, Moore, Dysart, Snoad, Cobb, Vittum, 
David, Beaty, Judy, Smith, Voorhies, Bishop, Pullen, Gore, Wash¬ 
burn and Landrigan. 

Minutes of yesterday’s session read, and. 

On motion of Mr. Cobb, 

Adopted. 

Communication from the late McHenry County Agricultural Board 
was read, asking information cdhceming the status of the organiza¬ 
tion under the recent act of the General Assembly relating to County 
Agricultural Boards. 
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On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

The communication was referred to a committee to be appointed 
by the chair. 

President appointed as said committee Messrs. Gillham, Washburn 
and Vittum. 

Board resumed the work of the revision of the premium list in 
the committee of the whole, with Mr. Bnoad in the chair. 

After the consideration of the premium list in Class N, and the 
rules and regulations for the State Fair, the committee, at 11 o’clock 
A. M., 

On motion Of Mr. Gillham, 

Bose, reported progress, and asked leave to sit Main. Granted. 

The desire on the part of the State Board of Health for a con¬ 
ference with the Illinois State Board of Agriculture was announced 
by Mr. Smith. 

On motion of Mr. Ellsworth, 

The members of the State Board of Health were introduced, and 
the President and other members thereof called attention to the 
limited water supply in a great portion of the State, and of the 
necessity of having a sanitary survey of the State made, and re¬ 
questing the cooperation of the State Board of Agriculture in secur¬ 
ing legislation for said object. 

The Board of Health presented the following communication; 

Illinois State Board of Health, 
Bprinufxeld. January 12,1881. 

To S. B. FisJiei, Esq., Secietaiy State Board of Agru'ulture 

Sir—I have the honor herewith to transmit the following preamble and resolutions, 
adopted by this Board, and reciuest that you present the same to the Illinois State Board 
of Agriculture for consideration and action 

Whereas, There has arisen in some large sections of this State a temporary, it is 
hoped, but still alarming, diminution in the water supply, and, 

Whbrfas, Much distress is threatened from this cause to the people, and to the domesAc 
animals of the State, and serious dangers to public health; and. 

Whereas, The remedy against the recurrence of this evil must be sought in a careful 
inquiry into the various sources ol water supply, an inquiry in which the agricultural 
population IS specially interested; 

liesohwd. That the State Boaid of Health respectfully ask the concurrence and aid of 
the 'State Board of Agriculture in devising such measures as may be necessary to ascer¬ 
tain remedies and to prevent a repetition of the evil. 

Besoloed, That a committee of three members of this Board be appointed to confer 
with a committee from the State Board of Aguoulture m refeience totheevtent and 
cause of the present diminished water supply in sections of this State, and toimiuire into, 
and report upon, the remedies possible against the reeurience of this ovil. 

The followii^ gentlemen weio appointed os a committee from the State Board of 
Health Dis. Gregory, Chambeis and Itauch. 

Veiy respectfully yours, 

uOHN H. BAUCH, Secretary. 


On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

The communication was received and ordered placed on file. 

Motion of Mr. Smith carried. 

That a committee of three be appointed by the President to coop¬ 
erate with the committee of the State Board of Health in the matter 
proposed. 

The President appointed as said committee, Messrs. Cobb, Wash- 
bum and Judy. 

Board resumed the work of the revision of the rules for the Fair 
in committee of the whole, with Mr. Snoad in the chair. 

After the consideration of the rules, the committee, at 1 o’clock, 
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Oq motion of Mr. Gillham, 

Bose, reported progress, and asked leave to sit again. Granted. 

On motion of Mr. Moore, 

The Board adjourned to 2 o’clock P. M. 


AVTBBNOON SESSION. 


Board met as per adjournment. 

President Scott in the chair. 

Present: President Scott, Ex-President Gillham, Vice-Presidents 
Ellsworth, Emery, Beynolds, Moore, Dysart, Snoad, Cobb, Vittum, 
David, Beaty, Judy, Smith, Voorhies, Bishop, Pullen, Gore, Wash¬ 
burn and Landrigan. 

On motion of Mr. Judy, 

The following resolution, introduced by Mr. Gillham, was adopted: 

Resolved, That the mieBtion of speed at the State Fair of 1881, the rules firovernlnfir the 
same, the matter of onormg stakes or purses, be referied to a committee of three, to be 
composed of the Suporlntendont of Class B, Mr Beaty, Mr Gore and Mr Landrigan. said 
committee to submit a report for the early considei ation of the Board. 

The committee on the President’s address made the following re¬ 
port, which, on motion of Mr. Landrigan, '^vas adopted: 


To the State Board of AgricuUme 

The committee to whom was referred the President’s address, beg leave to report as 
follows 

The general resume of the work of the Board, and the suggestions made with a view to 
stimulating the Board to make greater exertions in advancing the agricultural and indus¬ 
trial interests of the State, meet our hearty approval. 


Co-opeiation of County Agricultwal Boards. 

While it lb desiiable and important that all means bhould be employed to secure the 
hearty cooperation of county agi (cultural boards in the general work of the Board, it is 
believed that the continued efforts of the Secretary, in correspondence and otherwise, 
will largely acc<^plish this desirable result rn due time 


Biennia! rieciion^. 

The committee appreciate the nect ssitv of some modification of the plan for election of 
members of the Boaid, but have no well-defiiied plan to suggest and would therefore 
recommend that this subject bo fully aiscussed by the Board The majority of the com¬ 
mittee art, however of the opinion that elections should be held on Wednesday evening 
of the week of the fair 


Peimanent Location of State Fan. 

The committee recommend that the President and Secretary prepare a senes of ques¬ 
tions for the consideration of county agricultural boards and proper county officers In 
counties having no agricultural organiyations, that will enable the next biennial conven¬ 
tion, convened for the purpose of electing the State Board of Agriculture, to mt« lligently 
determine the sentiment of the general public in reference to the matter of locating the 
State Fair at one or three points in the State. 


Illinois Industrial University. 

The question of establishing more intimate relations, officially and otherwise, between 
this Board and the Illinois Industrial University, is one of great importance, and the 
committee fully concur with the views presented, and would recommend in order to 
accomplish this desirable result, that the President be authorized to associate with him¬ 
self two members of the Board, who shall constitute a standing committee on agricultural 
and industrial education. 
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Fat Stock Show, 

The committee concur in the views of the President in reference to the management of 
the Fat Stock Show, and recommend the appointment of the committee suggested, and 
that it be clothed with the necessary power to perform such duties as the Board may 
designate. 


Diseases of Domestic Animals, 


This is a question of vital importance to the farmers of this State, and inasmuch as the 
Governor hus brought this subject prominently before the General Assembly m his mes* 
sage, and as a general effort is now being made throughout this and neighboring States, 
by petition and otherwise, to secure necessary legislation in Congress, it is recommended 
that the President and Secretary of this Board be authorized and directed to render all 
possible assistance in securing the passage of State and National laws that will meet the 
impending emergency. 

The adoption of the following resolutions is recommended : 


Resolved, That we recognize the bill introduced into the House of Bepresentatives at 
its last sqgsionjby General Eelfer, of Ohio, as embodying the feature^* necessary to an in¬ 
telligent and emcient supervision of contagious and infectious diseases of live stock gen¬ 
erally on the part of the Federal Government, and that we heartily recommend the pas¬ 
sage of some such law. with an additional provision which shall clothe the commission 
with authority to prescribe rules and regulations under which the live stock of any in¬ 
fected State, territory or district maybe transported or taken therefrom, and under which 
live stock may be transported through such infected State, territory or district, or in their 
discretion to prohibit absolutely the transportation of live stock from or through such in¬ 
fected district, when in their opinion the same shall be essential to the genornl safety. 

Resolved, That we further recommend that petitions be prepared and circulated in all 
parts of the country, and forwarded to Congress, calling attention 1© this suhioct, and 
urging favorable consideration for the measures proposed in the forogoihg resolutions. 

Respectfully submitted, 


D. B. GILLHAM. 

LEWIS ELLSWORTH, 
EMORY COBB, 

Committee. 


Board resumed the work of the revision of the rules in the com¬ 
mittee of the whole, with Mr. Snoad in the chair. 

After the consideration of the rules and the classification of pre¬ 
miums in Class A—Cattle—the committee, at 7 P. M., 

On motion of Mr. Beaty, 

Eose, reported prof^ress, and asked leave to sit again. Granted. 
On motion of Mr. Cobb, 

A silver medal was awarded C. D. W. Brown, of Aurora, Ill., on 
a collection of taxidermy exhibited at the late State Pair, on the 
recommendation of the Committee on MiHcellaneous Awards. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

The Board adjourned to 8 o’clock P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Board met as per adjournment. 

Called to order, in the absence of President and ex-President, by 
Vice-President Snoad. 

Pmcnf—Vice-Presidents Ellsworth, Emery, Moore, Dysart, Snoad, 
Vittum, David, Beaty, Gore and Landrigan. 

Mr. Vittum submitted the following recommendations, which were 
adopted: 

To the State Doaid of Agriculture 

I would recommend that silver medals be given as premiums for fleeces in Class C— 
Sheep—in place of diplomas. , , , , , , , . . 

Successful exhibitors can take these modals without inconvenience from fair to fair, and 
thus advertise their flocks to good advantage. 
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It IS important that sheep exhibited at future fairs be judged according to the recognized 
etandard, and I would recommend that a rule to this efIOot be printed in the list In con¬ 
formity to the suggestion of exhibitors of sheep* and the unanimous action of the Illinois 
Wool Growers’ Association. ^ 

The she^ breeders of the State, tbrou^ their association, desire to encourage the Im- 
provementfof the flocks of the State by offering premiums to be competed for at the State 
Fair, and ask that they be announced in the premium list—these premiums to consist of a 
silver cup of $60 value to each of the three recognized breeds; the cups to be awarded by 
competent committeemen, appoinled or endorsed by the State Board, under restrictions 
recommended by the State Wool Growers’ Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. W. VITTUM, Je. 


The Committee on Speed made report, which was received, and, 
On motion of Mr. Moore, 

Made the special order for discussion for 9 o’clock A. M., to¬ 
morrow morning. 

Motion of Mr. Vittum carried, 

That the President appoint a committee on specifications of re¬ 
quirements for the State Fair for 1881 and 1882. 

Mr. Scott in the chair. 

The President appointed as said committee, 

Messrs. Vittum, Moore and Snoad. 

On motion of Mr. Ellsworth, 

The Board adjourned to 9 A. M. to-morrow. 


Thursday, January 13, 1881—-9 o’clock A. M. 

Board met pursuant to adjournment, 

President Scott in the chair. 

Present —President Scott, Ex-President Gillham, Vice-Presidents 
Ellsworth, Emery, lieynolds, Moore, Dysart, Snoad, Cobb, Vittum, 
David, Beaty, Judy, Smith, Voorhies and Bishop. 

Minutes ot yesterday’s sessions were read, and. 

On "^motion of Mr. Judy, 

Adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Specifications of Requirements 
for the Fairs of 1881 and 1882, was received, and. 

On motion of Mr. Judy, 

Adopted, as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SPECIFICATIONS OF REQUIREMENTS FOR FAIRS 

OF 1881-82. 


To ilie State Boai d of Agi u ultui e 

The committee to whom was referred the specifications ot reauirements for the fairs of 
1881 and 1882 beg leave to submit the follow ing leport 


ILLINOIS STATE FAIE. 

Specificahon^ Of the Jieqniiements made hy the tUmoie State Boatd of Agixcultwe^ of 
localities bidding So) the State Fat) s o/1881 and 1882. 

1. There shall bo furnished not less than forty (40) acres of suitable ground, enclosed 
with a substantial fence, not less than seven!?) feet high, with necessary gates for foot 
passengers and vehicles at convenient pointb, to bo located at the discretion of the State 
Board of Agriculture. 
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2 . Twenty-five hundred (2600) linear f4et of stalls for cattle; size six (6) feet in widtii by 
eijzht (8) feet lonsr. with twelve (12) foot roof, partitions four (4) feet high, and to be tight 
8. Twenty-five hundred (2600) linear feet of stalls foi horses, auDstantinlly built, with 
tight partitions, eight (8) feet high, well roofed, and to be six (6) feet in width by twelve (12) 
and horse stalls to be furnished with suitable feed troujiji, mong “ 
and fixtures for tying stock , , i. ^ 

4 Every tenth cattle and horse stall to be closed with a door at the end, property hung 
and provided with hasp and staple Btulls thus finished need not be provided 'w itn troughs 
and mangers All to be whitewashed on the face su«^face, and consecutively numberea 
with flguies at lea^t six \6) inches in length , „ 

6 Four hundred (400) pens for hogs, six (6) by eight (8) feet each, to be substantially 
built, properly floored and tightly loofed, not less than six (C) feet from the ^ound at the 
eaves, and nine (9) feet high in front, each pen to be provided with feed trough, and a door 
with suitable fastenings All to bo consecutively numbered with figures not less than four 
(4) inches in length , , 

b Three hundred (300) pens for sheep, six by eight (6x8) feet, tightly roofed and each 
provided with feed trough and rack and a door with suitable fastenings All to be pon- 
secutively numbered with figures not less than four (4) inches in length Pens to be six (b) 
feet at the eaves and nine (9) feet in fiont. 

7. Two Exhibition Halls, to be built in the shape of a Greek cross and each co^^ring a 
space of not Jess than nine thousand six hundred (9 bOO) superficial feet, to be floored, 


staff and flag on each . ^ ^ 

8 4. poultry shed not less tlian forty by one hundred (40x100) feet, ten (10) feet high 
at the sides, to be provided with suitable tables 

9 A floored building lor general headquarters, thirty by thirty (80x30) feet, two stories 
high, provide^with flag-staff and flag, with four one-story wings or shed-rooms sixteen 
by thirty (IbxW) foet, making the building m the shape of a Greek cross, one wing sixteen 
by thirty (lbx30) feet to be partitioned off from the inner court for the omces of President 
and Sooietary, the other wing sixteen bv thirty (IbxSO) feel, to be partitioned off the court 
for the office of the Geneial Superintendent, one end sixteen by thirty (1()X30) feet, to pe 
paititioned off from the court for the Auditing Committee, the other end, sixteen by 
thirty (Ibxao) feet to be partitioned off from the court for clerks of the Secretary, the sev¬ 
eral offices to be provided with the necessary tables and chairs, the partitions dividing 
the offl( es and open court to bo not less than 80 \cn (7) teot high with doors opening from 
each office to the comt—all doors to have suitable locks and fastenings 

The ‘'cveral offices to be designated by suitable signs inside and outside the building, 
and to be property lighted with four windows to each wing—windows to have double sash- 
lights ten oy sixteen (10x16) inches six (6) lights in each sash 

10 A Treasurers office twelve by thirty (Px JO) foot, floored with six sliding windows 
and shelves suitable for selling tickets, the dooi to bo provided with lock and key 

11 A Business Office for superintendents of sheep and swine, sixteen by thirty-t\^o 
(16x32) fool floored and tightly roofed and gla/ed, with paititions in the center, and let¬ 
tered ns above 

12 A suitable hall for the accommodation of the press and committee men, not less than 
sixteen by thirty-two (16x32)foot, with partition in ocntoi, floored and glazed, and provided 
with table and chairs • 

18 A carnage shed thirty by eighty (J0x80) feet, and nine (9) feet high at the sides and 
floored 

14 Ladies’ drawing room not less than twenty by thirty (20x80) feet, furnished with 
chairs tables and aocomraodations for \%ashing and vator-closet five bv twenty-four 
(5x21) feet, with yard not less than thirty (JO) feel square adjoining enclosed with a tight 
boaid fence not less than seven 17) feet high 

16 Amphitheatre a Ijoining the track and show ring to bo well roofed, and so arranged 
as to comfortably seat five thousand (5 000) i>orsons at one time Said arapliithcatro to 
be finished with booths underneath f suffit icnt size for the transaction of busines« 

1(». Judge’s stand two stones high to be furnished with flagstaff flag and fixtures 

17 (Tranary twelve by sixteen (12x1(0 fee t 

18 1 iv*) privies five by sixteen (5x16) feet, each with suitable vaid in front, sc ven (7) feet 
wide, with gateway live (5) foet wuIcj with a blind not loss than sevc n (7) feet high by four - 
toen (14) feet long 

A driving traek to be pionerlv graded and kept in ordei dming the fairs fifty feet 
wide, and not to cxi eed one-half mile in circuit and net Ic ss than one fourth ot a mile in 


ciicuit on the inside line enclosed with substantial railing Also a show ring around the 
Judges stand foui hundred (400) feet in diameter properly giaded ai^d guarded bv i ailing 

20 An abundant supply of good water, suitable foi poisons and stock at ten (10) con¬ 
venient points on the grounds 

21 Sixty (60) tons of straw each year—1881 1882—or as muc h thoi eof as may be reciuirod 
for bedding stock on exhibition and othoi purposes to bo distiibuted under the diiection 
of the superintendent of forage and stalls 

22 Suitable facilities (that is to say steam railway commi nioation between the tair 

grounds and legulnr railway lines reaching the city of-] ample for the accommodation 

of exhibitors and visitors and for the transportation of stock and artic Ics for exhibition, 
which IS to be afforded at reasonable and customary maiket rates 

23 A written guaranty from the hotels and principal boaidlng houses that they will not 
charge foi the accommodation of visitors and oxhiblters more than their customary rates 

24 In determining the location of the fair, the facilities extended by the railroads will 
be considered, which must be m writing, ovei the signatures of the proper officers of the 
several railroads, giving the rates that will bo charged for the transjiortation of passen¬ 
gers and freight to and from the fair 

25 Suitable drainage of the grounds 

26 Additional space outside the enclosure for camping grounds, with a sufficient water 
supply if, in the opinion of the committee of arrangements, the same may bo necessary 
for the accommodation of the public, will also be considered in deciding the location, 

27 All the foregoing specifications and requirements to be complied \rtth, all structures 
to be completed, freshly whitewashed, and fixtures and furniture in place and ready for 
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oooupanoy by or before the first day of September in 1881 and 1882: and possession of the 
i^ounds and accommodations, as hereinbefore provided, to be delivered to the committee 
of arrangements at the times stated, free of any cost or expense whatever to the State 
Board of Ajfriculture—and with the express understanding that in the event of loss or 
aamage to any of me building^ stalls, pens or fixtures hereinbefore required, at any time 
up to the close of the fair in 1^, from imy cause whatever, the same shall be made good 
without expense to the State Board of Agriculture. All buildings and accommodations 
above specified to be located by the committee of arrangements of the State Board of 
Agriculture. 

While It is understood and expected that the State Board of Agriculture will use 
o^inory diligence to take care of said grounds and property daring the period said Board 
may be in possession of the same, as contemplated by the foregoing speclflcationb. yet it 
iff hereby expressly understood and made one of the conditions of these specifications and 
this contract, that neither the said Board nor any of its members, officers or agents, indi¬ 
vidually, shall, in any event whatever, be held responsible or liable for any loss or damage 
which may occur to said property from any cause whatever during said periods in which 
said Board may be in fact or constructively in possession of the same. 

A good and sufficient bond of not less than ton thousand dollars ($10,000), duly exe¬ 
cuted, will be required at time of considering proposals, that all the foregoing specifica¬ 
tions and requirements will be complied with. 

30. The point securing the location of the fair for 1881 and 1882 having buildings on their 
grounds suitable for any of the above requirements, will be received, if, in the opinion of 
the committee of arrangements, they can be used. 

Written proposals, in due form, will bo considered by the Board, at the rooms of the 
Department of Agriculture, at Springfield, on the 3d Tuesday in February (16th), 1881. 

Respectfully submitted, _ ^ 

D. W. VITTUM. Jb.. 

J. L. MOORE, 

C. SNOAD. 

Committee. 

The special order being the consideration of the report of the 
Committee on Speed programme, and coming up, 

Mr. Reynolds moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Washburn moved to amend by striking out the purse for run¬ 
ning race. 

Mr. Pullen moved to amend by striking out the three last purses 
recommended by the committee. Adopted. 

Motion of Mr. Reynolds, as amended, was lost. 

On motion of Mr. Moore, 

The Board adjourned to 2 o’clock P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Board met pursuant to adjournment. 

President Scott in the chair. 

Present' President Scott, Ex-President Gillham, Vice-Presidents 
Ellsworth, Emery, Moore, Dysaii, Snoad, Cobb, Vittum, David, 
Beaty, Judy, Smith, Voorhies, Bishop, Pullen, Gore, Washburn and 
Laimrigan. 

Board resumed the work of the revision of the premium list in 
speed. Classes F Section 2, and K, with Mr.^Landrigan in the 
chair. 

After the completion of the work of revising the premium list for 
the Fair of 1881, the committee, at ^ o’clock. 

On motion of Mr. Smith, 

Rose and recommended the adoption of the classification of pre¬ 
miums reported by the committee of the whole. 

Mr. Smith moved as an amendment that the sweepstakes premium 
on roadster stallion be reduced to $50. 

Mr. Landrigan moved as a substitute that $100 be offered in each 
of the six classes of horses as a sweepstakes premium for stallions. 
Carried. 
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Mr. Smith moved to amend by striking out the lot for horses of 
all work. Carried. 

Mr. Judy moved to strike out, in the heading of the lot for agri¬ 
cultural horses, the words ‘^grades of draft stallions.’* Carried. 
Motion of Mr. Snoad carried. 

That the report of the committee of the whole on the revision of 
the premium list, as amended, be adopted. 

The committee on the President’s address made the following 
special report in reference to the recommendations concerning com- 
plimentaries: 

f 

To Uve State Board of Agriculture' 


In roforence to thw recommendation of the President concerninf? the distribution of 
complimentary tickets, the committee heartily a^rroo with the views of the President as 
to the necessity of ostablishiog a precedent based on sound business principles, and the 
adoption of a rule that will confine such considerations to persons that contribute to the 
success of the State Fair, or parties whose official position entitle them to such courte¬ 
sies. 


The diversity of opinions entertained by members of the Board on this subject prompt 
the committee to recommend that the question be fully disoussod by the Board, and then, 
if it is deemed advisable, an inflexible rule will be recommended by the committee. • 
Respectfully flubmittcd, 

D. B. GILLHAM, 

E. COBB. 

LEWIS ELLSWORTH, 

Committee. 


Motion of Mr. Judy carried, 

That the report be received and placed on file. 

The Finance Committee made the following report of the result 
of conference with the sureties on the bond given by the citizens of 
Springfield for the fulfillment of the specifications of requirements 
for the State Fair: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SPRINGFIELD BOND. 


To the State Board of Agriculture' 


Your committee would beg leave to report that they have had a conference with the 
sureties on the Springfield bond, who c^im that all the specifications have been complied 
with, excepting the item of $31)0 for steam power. 


The committee would ask for further time, and will make final report at the February 
meeting of the Board. 

EMORY COBB. 

W. M. SMITH. 

Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Beaty, 

The report was received and placed on file. 

Mr. Gillham, chairman of the committee appointed to consider 
the communication of the Woodstock Society, asked for further time 
in order to obtain the opinion of the Attorney-General on points of 
law involved. 

On motion of Mr. Landrigan, 

The request was granted. 

President nominated superintendents and standing committees as 
follows, for 1881 and 1882: 
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BOPEBIMTENDIiNTB OF DEPARTMENTS. 


Glass A—Cattle_ 

Class B—Horses.. . 

Class C—Sheep... . 

Class D—Swine. .. 

Class E—Poultry... 

Class F—Mechanics 

t • • • ■ 

Class G—Farm Products 
Class H—Hprti(#ulture. . 

Class I—Fine Arts. 

Class K—Textile Fabrics . 
Class L—Natural History. 
Class N—Education ... 


.Mr, Smith 

. Mr. Beaty 

.. Mr. David 

.Mr. Gore 

.Mr. Emery 

Inside of Hall, Mr. Voorhies 
. Outside of Hall, Mr. Pullen 

.Mr. Washburn 

.Mr. Haskell 

.Mr. Eeynolds 

.Mr. Bishop 

.Mr. Eeynolds 

. Mr. Cobb 


Marshal of the Eing—Mr. Judy. 
General Superintendent—Mr. Vittum, 


Superintendent of Forage and Stalls—Mr. Moore. 

Superintendent of Press Department—Mr. Ellsworth. 

Eeception Committee—Messrs. Scott, Eeynolds, Gillham, Ellsworth, 
and Cobb. 

Auditing Committee—Messrs. Snoad, Dysart and Landr^an. 
Committee of Arrangements—^Messrs. Scott, Gillham, Ellsworth, 
Vittum, Cobb, Dysart, Smith, Pullen, Landrigan, Beaty, Haskell and 
Moore. 

Committee on Printing—Messrs. Scott, Eeynolds, Moore and 
Fisher. 


Committee on Finance—Messrs. Cobb, Vittum, Beaty and Smith. 
Committee on Crop Eeports—Messrs. Scott, Gillham and Fisher. 
Committee on Agricultural and Industrial Education—Messrs. 
Scott, Gillham and Eeynolds. 

Committee on Museum—Messrs. Scott, Gillham, Eeynolds and 
Fisher. » 


Committ^ on Library—Messrs. Emery, Haskell and Fisher. 
Committee on Transportation—Messrs. Scott, Gillham, Cobb, Vit¬ 
tum, Smith and Fisher. 

Committee on Fat Stock Show—Messrs. Scott, Gillham, Cobb, 
Smith, Vittum, Dysart and Moore. 

Jury on Pedigrees— 

Class A—Messrs. Smith, Dysart and Cobb. 

Class B—Messrs. Beaty, Landrigan and Voorhies. 

On motion of Mr. Cobb, 

The nominations were confirmed. 

Motion of Mr. Gillham carried. 

That Monday, September 26, be appointed as the day for opening 
the State Fair for 1831. 


On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

The Secretary was instructed to prepare lists in blank, showing 
committeemen due each district, as weU as the lot in which each 
judge is to serve. 

Motion of Mr. Snoad carried, 

That fifty complimentaries for the next State Fair be issued to 
each member of the Board, and a suflScient number to the Bresi- 
dent. 
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President announced following committees: 

Agricultural and Industrial Education—Messrs. Scott, GiUham and 
Eeynolds. . , ^ 

Pat Stock Show—Messrs. Scott, Gillham, Smith, Cobb, Vittum, 
Dysart and Moore. 

Appropriations—Messrs. Smith, Cobb and'Fisher. 

Mr. Judy in the chair. 

Motion Mr. Smith carried, 

That speed be added to the requirements at the bead of the lots 
for thoroughbred and roadster horses, and that $600 in speed pre¬ 
miums be added to the class for horses, the amount to be appor¬ 
tioned by the Superintendent. 

Minutes of the sessions held during the day read and adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

The Board adjourned, to meet February 15, 1881, at the rooms of 
the Department of Agriculture, Springfield. 


Booms of the Department op Agriculture, 
Springfield, Tuesday, February 15, 1881, 

10 o’clock A. M. 

Board met as per adjournment. 

President Scott in the chair. 

Present: President Scott, Ex-President Gillham, Vice-Presidents, 
Emery, Eeynolds, Haskell, Moore, Snoad, Cobb, Vittum, David, 
Beaty, Judy, Pullen, Gore and Landrigan. 

Committee on appropriations made the following report, which. 
On motion of Mr. Snoad, 

Was received and adopted: 


REPORt OF committee ON APPROPRIATIONS. 


To the State Board of AgricuUm e’ 

Your committee on appropriations for the years 1881 and 1882 would bejar leave to report 
that a bill was prepared and has been Introduced Into the Senate and House, calling for 
amounts as follows, which your committee recommend be paid as speclflod below for the 
years 1881 and 1882 


For premiums Illinois State Fair.$3,000 00 

For annual salary of Secretary. 2,600 00 

For annual salary of Assistant Secretary. 1,500 00 

For annual salary of Curator. (>00 00 

For annual salary of porter. 600 00 

For museum. 600 00 

For expenses collecting and publishing crop statistics. 1,0(M) 00 

For books, maps charts, etc. 600 00 

For office expenses, postage, express, repairs, etc. 1,000 (M) 


Total.$11,200 00 


The committee also asked for $100 for each County Agricultural Board holding fairs, 
making reports, and otherwise complying with the requirements of law. 

The bill calls for an increase of $500 per year over the amount received by the Board 
from the State during the past two years. 

JAS. B. SCOTT. 

D. B. GILLHAM, 
EMORY COBB. 
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On motion of Mr. Judy, 

The following report was received and adopted: 

To the^State Board of Agricalture: 

Your oommltteo to whom was referred the oommunioation from the Agricultural Society 
at Woodstock, McHenry county, beg leave to report as follows 

The communication sets forth that said Society did. on the 24th day of February, A. D. 
1872, accept of the provisions of the act of 1871 In relation to the organization of County 
Agricultural Boards, and since that time until the past year has been recognized by the 
State Board of Agriculture as the McHenry County Agricultural Board, and annually re¬ 
ceived the State appropriation. 

The Society claims that it is entitled to the appropriation for 1880, whicli has been with¬ 
held by the Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture on the grounds that the Agricul¬ 
tural Society located at Marengo, in said county, i^ entitled to share in the State appro¬ 
priation in such mtinnor as may be agreed upon by the societies in the county, when 
o^anized as branches respectively of the County Agricultural Board as reauired by law. 

The Woodstock Society declines to recognize the application that has been made by the 
Marengo Society to form such County Agricultural Board by representatives appointed by 
the two societies, as provided by the by-law XIV of the State Board of Agriculture, to 
apply in^counties where two or more agricultural organizations exist. 

The equity of the law in placing all the societies upon an equal footing as regards rep¬ 
resentation and participation in the State .appropriation, cannot, in the opinion of your 
committee, be questioned. 

The report of the Marengo Society, made to the State Board of Agriculture in 1879, shows 
said Society to be entitled to recognition as a branch of the County Board, and the cor¬ 
respondence Indicates its readiness to appoint representatives to meet the representa¬ 
tives of the Woodstock Society to complete the organization of the McHenry County 
Agricultural Board. 

The law provides that the State appropriation shall be paid by the Treasurer of the 
State Board of Agriculture to the proper olTl<*erB of the subordinate District or County 
Agricultural Board the sum received for its use and benefit, and it seems clear to your 
committee that no money can bo drawn for the benefit of aCounty Board until such Board 
is properly organized as re(iulrod by law. 

The committee presented the question and points of law Involved in the case to the 
Attorney-General, and his opinion, submitted herewith, sustains the rulings of the De¬ 
partment. 

llespectfully submitted, D. B. GILLHAM, 

D. W. VITTUM, Je. 

Committee. 


Attorney-General’s Office, 
Springfield, III., January 28,1881. 

Hon. S. IK Fnthei\ Sec. State Board of Agriculture 

Dear Sir— Your favor of yesterday received, in which you inquire as to the effect of 
amendatory act of 1879, Laws of 1879, page 1, upon counties having two or more societies 
holding fairs and paying three hundred dollars in premiums, etc. 

I think, if ^ county has an Agricultural Board, under this section of the law the money 
appropriated must be paid to that Board Every Agricultural Society in the county hold¬ 
ing annual fairs and paving three hundred dollars in premiums has a right to be repre¬ 
sented in that Board and share in the money appropriated. 

If a Society, holding fairs and paying three hundred dollar*' in premiums, is refused 
admission to representation in the Board, such Board wouKl not be the Agricultural 
Board provided for by the statute, and would have no right to the money appropriated 
nor to delegates to the State Fair, until it complied with the law by admitting its sister 
society to representation in it. 

The Society refused admission to the County Board could compel such admission by 
applying to the courts for a mandamus, if it had complied with the law by holding fairs 
and paying premiums. 

Very respectfully yours, 

JAMES McCartney, 

Attorney-General. 

On motion of Mr. Landrigan, 

Mr. Perkins, of the Randolph County Agricultural Society, was 
allowed to present the matter of re-organization of the Randolph 
County Agricultural Board, to be composed of the Chester Agricul¬ 
tural Society and the Sparta Society. , 

Mr. Perkins made a statement of his case, and asked that the 
usual appropriation be paid to the Society having its office at 
Sparta. 

—2 
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On motion of Mr. Landrigan, _ i. lu j i 

The question of appropriation and recognition of the Randolph 
County Agricultural Board was referred to a committee of three, to 
be appointed by the President. 

President appointed, as said committee, 

Messrs. Washburn, Cobb and Gillham. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

The following resolution, introduced by Mr. jReynolds, was 
adopted: 

Resolved. That the Illiiiols State Board of Afirrioulture reooffnizes the great import^oe 
of having the agricultural and industrial products and resources of the State oreoitaDly 
represented at the International Exhibition to be held in the city of New York in 1883. 

Resolved, That the General Assembly now in sessibn be requested to make an appro¬ 
priation for thi** purpose. 

Resolved, M'hat the Illinois State Board of Agriculture will render all possible assistance 
to the Illinois Commission having in charge the Interests and exhibits of the citizens of 
this State, to the end that our vast resources and industries may be advertised to the best 
advantage with the various nations which may bo represented at said World's Fair. 

John W. Bunn, Treasurer, presented his bond, which was. 

On motion of Mr. Moore, 

Eeferred to the Finance Committee. 

Motion of Mr. Gillham carried. 

That 2 o'clock P. M. be appointed as the hour for receiving pro¬ 
posals for locating the State Fair for the years 1881 and 1882. 
Motion of Mr. Cobb carried, 

That the vote on the question to increase the price of admission 
to exhibitors be reconsidered. 

The original motion w^s then put and lost. 

Motion of Mr. Beaty carried, 

That a committee with the President as Chairman be raised, to 
revise or amend existing laws relating to the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, or frame a new bill, the recommendation to be submitted 
for the consideration of the Board, at as early date as may be 
practicable. 

President appointed, as associate members of said committee, 
Messrs. Beaty, Reynolds and Haskell. 

Motion of Mr. Moore carried. 

That $1,000 be appropriated for the encouragement of the devel¬ 
opment of the qualities of running and trotting horses, instead of 
$500 heretofore appropriated for the same purpose, the distribution 
and amounts to several ages, and other matters in connection with 
the speed department, to be referred to the President and Superin¬ 
tendent of the class, with power to act. 

On motion of Mr. Cobb, 

The Board adjourned to 2 o’clock P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Board met as per adjournment. 

President Scott in the chair. 

Present—President Scott, Ex-President Gillham, Vice-Presidents 
Emery, Reynolds, Haskell, Moore, Snoad, Cobb, Vittum, David, 
Beaty, Judy, Pullen, Gore and Landrigan. 
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On motion of Mr. Oillham, 

The following resolutions, introduced by Mr. Haskell, were 
adopted; 

Evolved, That the Illinois State Board of Agrrlcultnre commend to the favorable 
consideration of the President of the Ubltod States the name of Hon. Emery Cobb, of 
this State, for appointment as Commissioner of Af^oulture 

RpBohed, That the well known Executive ability, organizing talent, business training, 
and thorough identification with the interests of agriculture, preeminently fit him to ml 
the office most acceptably to the various industries of the Nation. 

•Resolved, That the prominent positions that Mr. Cobb has occupied in this State for 
many years as a practical and successful farmer and live-stock breeder, and his faithful 
and efficient service in the various organizations calculated to develop the agricultural 
resources of the State, entitle him to the highest endorsement of the Illinois State Board 
of Agriculture. 

Resolved, That the President and Secretary of this Board inform the State Boards of 
Agriculture of other States of this action, and request their cooperation in this matter, 
and further* to use all honorable means to secure the appointment of Mr. Cobb to the 
position named. 

The special order being the receiving of proposals for locating the 
State Fair for the years 1881 and 1882, and coining up, 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

Localities desiring to have the Fair were given an opportunity of 
presenting proposals. 

The specifications of requirements were read. 

The following communication was presented by the Peoria com¬ 
mittee, and the advantages and claims of Ihe city were advocated 
by E. H. Whiting, J. S. Starr and others: 


Office Peoria Fair Association. 

Peoria, III., February 12, 1881. 

To the Houorahle State Board oS Agi (culture, Springfield, lllmois • 

The Peoria Fair Association respectfully apply for the location of the State Fair for the 
years 1881 and 188J, at the grounds used for the (State Fairs of IS?.*! and 1874. 

The directors of this Association have voted unanimously to offer you the use of the 
grounds, buildings, etc and to comply with your requirements in fitting up lor the Fairs. 
Very respectfully, 

N. BURNHAM. President 
ROSWELL BILLS. Secretary. 


BOND. 


Know all v^ieu by these pi'eseuts That we. Nelson Burnham, R. H Whiting. Charles P. 
King, H. R. Woodward, M Heneburg, Valentine Jobst Roswell Bills. John C. Proctor, 
Max Newman, of the eounty of Peoria, and State of Illinois, are held and firmly bound 
unto the Illinois State Agricultuial Board in the penal ‘^um of ten thousand dollars lawful 
money of the United States, to be paid unto the said Illinois State Agricultural Board, for 
the payment of which sum well and truly to bo made we bind ourselves, our and each of 
our heirs, executors and administrators jointlv and severally by these presents. 

Signed, sealed and delivered this 9th day of February, A. D. 1881 


Whereas. The Illinois State Agricultural Board proposes to hold their next annual 
Fairs for the years 1^1 and 1882 at the City of Peoria, in the county and State aforesaid, on 
the grounds owned by the Peoria Fair Association, and known as Jefferson Park; 


Kow, therefore, Tho condition of this obligation is such that if the above bounden Nelson 
Burnham, R. H. Whiting, Charles P. King, H R. Woodward. M. Heneburg, Valentine Jobst, 
Roswell Bills. John C. Proctor and Max Newman, shall faithfully do anaperform.or cause 
to be done and performed, all and singular the requirements and specifications as set 
forth in the schedule hereunto annexed, marked •“Schedule A,'* and shall save and keep 
harmless, and shall indemnify, the said State Board from, for and on account of all charges 
or damages growing out of a failure to perform the same, then this obligation to bo void, 
otherwise to remain in full force and effect. , 

N. BURNHAM. 

R. H WHITING. 

CHARLES P. KING. 

H. R. WOODWARD. 

M. HENEBURG. 

VALENTINE JOBST. 

ROSWELL BILLS. 

JOHN (\ PROCTOR. 

MAX NEWMAN. 


•Printed specification of requirements published by the Illinois State Bqard of Agricul 
ture. 
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On motion of Mr. Beaty, 

The Board went into executive session to consider the question of 
location. 

On motion of Mr. Vittum, 

The proposition of the citizens of Peoria was accepted. 

Motion of Mr. Gillham adopted, 

That the President and Secretary prepare a blank, submitting the 
question of permanent location of State Fair at one or three points, 
nx date for canvassing this question, and electing delegates to the 
convention to be held during the State Fair of 1882 for the purpose 
of electing members of the Illinois State Board of Agriculture. 

On motion of Mr. Gilham, 

The following report was received and adopted: 


KEPOET OF COMMITTEE ON FAT STOCK SHOW. 


To the Stale Board of Agriculture: 


Your committee to whom wa«i referred the matter of holdinsr a Fat Stock Show would 
beg leave to report that the Directors of the EKposition Company of Chicago have ten¬ 
dered the Illinois State Board of Agriculture the use of the Exposition building for the 
Fat Stock Show, on the same terms as last year. 

Hon. J. B. Sherman, Superintendent of the Union Stock Yards and Transit Company, 
subscribed $2,(KM), and agreed to secure subscriptions from the stock commission mer¬ 
chants, at tho Union Stock Yards, amounting to at least $1,000 

The leading business men of Chicago express a lively interest in the continuance of 
these shows, and give assurance that funds will be provided for increasing the premiums, 
and relieving the Board of any anxiety as to a deflolency. 

Youi committee would tliorefoi e recommend that the Board proceed to complete arrange¬ 
ments tor holding a Fat Stock Show the coming fall. 


Respectfully submitted. 


JAS. R SCOTT. 

J E. MOORE, 

EMORY COBB. 

Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

The matter of fixing date for holding the next Fat Stock Show, and 
completing arrangements therefor, was left to the Committee on Fat 
Stock Show, with power to act. 

On motion of Mr. Cobb, 

The Committee on Legislation were authorized to incorporate in 
their recommendations any new features in keeping with the work 
of a well organized and progressive Board of Agriculture. 

The following preamble and resolution, introduced by Mr. Gillham, 
were adopted: 

Whereas, The rauid growth of the Illinois State Fair has rendered necessary the 
enlargement, from time to time, of the number of the police force; and 

Whereas, The designation of ribbon heretofore used for policemen in fre<iuently used 
by designing parties, and has been the cause of much abuse, therefore, bo it 

Resolved. Thai ihQ Secretary be instructed to procure not less than one hundred metal 
badges, suitably inscribed with the Board monogram. 

On motion of Mr. Haskell, 

The following report was adopted: 
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RBPOBT 07 THE COMMITTEE ON TREASUSEB’B BONO. 

To the State Board of Agriculture: 

Your committee to whom was referred the bond of the Treasurer would respectfully 
report that they have carefully examined the financial standing of the sureties, and con- 
sioer the bond good and suificlent for the amount named. 

We would recommend its acceptance, and that the bond be filed with the Secretary. 

EMORY COBB, 

* Chairman. 

On motion of Mr. Moore, 

The !^oard adjourned, subject to the call of the President. 

James E. Scott, 

S. D. Fisher, President. 

Secretary. 
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MEETINfiS DURING THE FAIRi 


The Ingbbsoll, Peobia^ III. 

Monday, September 26, 1881—8 o’clock A. M. 

Board met in special session. 

President Scott being absent, Vice-President Smith was called to 
the chair. 

Present —Ex-President Gillham, Vice-Presidents Emery, Haskell, 
Moore, Snoad, David, Beaty, Smith, Pullen, Gore, Washburn and 
Landrigan. * 

Ex-President Gillham introduced the following resolutions, which 
were generally discussed by the members of the Board, who paid 
fitting tribute to the high character and eminent services of the 
deceased; 


Jn Memoriam. 


W HEBE AS. Through tho rulings of an Allwise Providence, the country 
has been deprived of its chosen Chief Executive, President JAMES 
A.GABFIEIjD; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in tho death of JAMES A. GARFIELD tho industrial classes 
have been deprived of the able services of a fiiithful champion whose devotion 
to the best interests of all classes has never been questioned. 

Resolved, That tho Illinois State Boabd or Ageicultuee unites with all 
patriotic citizens in deploring tlie atrocious crime that has so grievously afflict¬ 
ed the Nation at a time of unparalleled prosperity. 

Resolved, That the example as well as the recognition of the sterling qual¬ 
ities of head and heart that advanced the deceased from the honorable and 
humble position of a plow-boy to the h'ghest office in the gift of a great and 
powerful Nation, should stimulate tho youth of our land to aspire to attain 
tho qualiflcations that made the late JAMES A. GARFIELD so conspicuous and 
prominent os a representative American citizen. 

Resolved, That tho heartfelt sympathy of the mombers of the Board be 
assured tho family of the deceased in their great bereavement. 

Resolved, That the entrance gates, headquarters buildings and exhibition 
halls of tho Fair Grounds be draped in mourning, and that the programme of 
exercises, so far as possible, bo suspended during the day which has been sot 
apart for the holding of services expressive of the Nation’s great loss. 

Resolved, That the foregoing resolutions be spread upon tho journal of the 
Board, and a copy sent to the family of the deceased. 


On motion of Mr. Pullen, 

The Board adjourned to meet on call of the President. 
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The Ingersoll, Peoru, III. 
Monday, September 26, 1881—8 o’clock P. M, 

Board met in special session. 

Ex-President Gmham in the chair. 

Present—Ex-President Gillham, Yice-Presidents Emery, Moore 
Snoad, Vittum, Beaty, Judy, Smith, Voorhies, Pullen, Gore and 
Washburn. 

Superintendent Smith, of Class A, presented the following informal 
protest of W. A. Pratt, of Elgin, Ill. : 

», rr J ^ ^. Pboeia, ILLINOIS, September 26. 1881. 

To the Hon, State Board of Agriculture of llhnoie : 

The underslmed. a feeder of Holstein cattle, and exhibiting at this Pair, has been In¬ 
formed that a Mrd of Dutch Friesian cattle, belonging to Langworthy & Co., are entered 
to oompete as Holsteins at the Illinois State Fair. 

As this herd is not registered in tho Holstein Herd Book, or even called Holsteins. I pro¬ 
test against this herd being allowed to compete in the classes for thoroughbred Holsteins. 

On motion of Mr. Voorhies, 

The protest was referred to a special committee of three, to be 
appointed by the chair. 

The chair appointed as said committee, 

Messrs. Smith, Voorhies and Moore. 

Motion of Mr. Moore carried. 

That the President, with any member of the Board and the Su¬ 
perintendent of either Class A—Cattle, or B—Horses, be authorized 
to till any vacancies that may occur in the regularly appointed 
committees for the classes named. 

The following report was received, and adopted on motion of Mr. 
Beaty: 

To the State Board of Agriculture 

The undprsigned have duly considered the informal protest against the eligibility of 
the Holstein or Dutch Friesian cattle entered for exhibition by the TTnadilla VaUey Stock 
Breeders Association, of West Edmeston, N. Y. 

The committee find that the above named exhibiter has entered the cattle in question 
as Holsteins, that the purity of breeding or superior quality of the cattle imported or 
bred by tins association has never been auostioned bv parties who have taken the trouble 
to inform th^solves, and that the herd has boon extensively advertised throughout the 
country as “Butch Fiiesians. popularly called Holsteins"; further, that the American Hol¬ 
stein Association, at their annual meeting, voted to receive all the animals recorded in 
the Dutch Friesian Herd Book, including the tJnadilla herd. 

The majority of the animals composing the herd in question are imported, and are all 
recorded in the Dutch Friesian Herd Book, published at Utie« N, Y., by the American 
association of breeders of thoroughbred Dutch or Friesian cattk by which name the bet¬ 
ter class of imported cattle commonly called “Holstein" in this country are known by 
their breeders ni Europe. 

Your committee are of the opinion that the spirit which prompted the protest resulted 
n*om sympathy with certain parties engaged inn herd book controversy, a matter that 
does not concern the Board. 

No evidence having been furnished that the cattle are not purely bred as claimed, your 
committee would respectfully recommend that the informal protest of Mr. Pratt be de¬ 
clared not sustained. Respectfully submitted. 

W. M. SMITH, ) 

p. W VOORHIES, > Committee. 

J. L. MOORE. i 

Mr. Gore, Superintendent of Class D—Swine—presented the fol¬ 
lowing petition from exhibitors of Berkshire swine: 

To the Slate Board of Agricultuie 

The undersigned, exhibiters of Berkshire swine at the Illinois State Fain of 1880, would 
respectfully request that this breed of swine be judged at all future shows by the recog- 
nissed standard adopted by the American, Canadian and English breeders of Berkshire 
swine, and that the announcement be published in the Premium List. 

ALEX. M FULFORD, Bel Air, Md. 

W. C. NORTON Aldenvllle. Penn. 

A. A. Mo ARTHUR, Lobo. Ont., Canada. 

A. & J. DORSEY. Perry, ill 
C. LETTON. Jacksonville.JLli. 

A. J. LOVEIoY, Jacksonville, 111. 
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On motion of Mr. Washburn, 

The consideration of the petition was postponed until the JanU' 
ary meeting of the Board. 

On motion of Mr. Moore, 

The Board adjourned subject to the call of the President. 


The Inoebsoll, Peobia, 111. 

Wednesdat, September 28, 1881—8 o’clock P. M. 

Board met in special session on the call of the President. 

Present —President Scott, ex-President Gillham, Vice-Presidents 
Reynolds, Haskell, Moore, Snoad, Cobb, Vittum, David, Beaty, Judy, 
Smith, Voorhies, Bishop, Pullen, Gore, Washburn and Landrigan. 

Mr. Beaty, Superintendent Class B—Horses—presented the follow¬ 
ing complamt: 

Peobia. Illinois. September 28.1881. 

To thp State Board of Agriculture: 

Having shown two horses in Lot 32. as a draft team, and having been refused the right 
to show the horses single in Lot 33. horses for agricultural purposes. I ask a hearing from 
the Board. 

I want, too, if I will be allowed the privilege, to show the horses singly in Lot34. sweep¬ 
stakes, horses for agricultural purposes. 

W. H. ROSS. 

Mr. Beaty, Superintendent Class B—Horses—explained his ruling 
in the case of the complainant. 

On motion of Mr. Moore, 

The action of Superintendent Beaty was approved. 

The following communication from the New York Merino Sheep 
Breeders’ Association was read; 


Avon. New Yoke, August 12,1881. 
Secretai'y State Board of Agriculture, State of Illinois’ 

My Deab Sib— At a meeting of our merino sheep breeders, during our spring sheep 
show, it was decided that a pen of fat merino wethers ought to be shown at the Chicago 
Fat Stock Show, in November next. Accordingly, ten sheep were purchased and placed 
in preparation for that exhibition. 

They were numbered, and their fleeces carefully preserved, with a view of having them 
compete for the most profitable mutton -taking into consideration the value of the pelt, 
etc. 

We find that the regulations of the show provide that no sheep older than three years 
are eligible for competition, and our sheep are all ovei that age. 

We desire, if consiKtont with the v|ews of your Board, that a class shall be made which 
will admit sheep of three years and over. 

Merinos are a much longer lived sheep than the long wool classes. The wethers are 
rarely fed before three years of age, and oftener at four years and upwards, when they 
are regarded as the most profitable wool producers 

I believe it greatly in the Interest of the merino sheep breeders of the country that an 
opportunity should be given them to compete, under favorable circumstances, as mutton 
sheep. 

Hence. I ask your favorable consideration of the above request, as. without a modifica¬ 
tion of your regulations. We cannot carry out ouri>plan.of showing these sheep. 

Please reply at your earliest convenience, and oblige, 

Yours very truly, 

W. G. MARKHAM, 

Pres. N. Y. Merino Sheei) Breeders’ Ass’n. 


On motion of Mr. Landrigan, 

The Secretary was instructed to inform the President of the New 
York Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association that the Illinois State 
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Board of Agriculture would give a special premium of $60 for a 
creditable display of ten merino wethers over three years of age, to 
be exhibited at the forthcoming Fat Stock Show. 

Superintendent Pullen—Glass P, Mechanics—presented petition of 
the exhibiters of traction and portable engines, asking the privilege 
of showing their engines in front of the amphitheatre, at such time 
as the Board might designate. 

On motion of Mr. Cobb, 

-Action thereon was postponed until to-morrow evening, owing to 
the muddy condition of the track. 

The following communication from the Western Poultry Club was 
read: 


To the State Board of Agriculture. 

The Western Poultry fclub desires space in the Exposition Building during the week of 


The Poultry Club will pay their own premiums and expenses, provide exhibition coops 
at the rate of fifty cents for each fowl. The State Board of Agrioulture to have all door 
receipts, and provide exhibiters of poultry with free admission tickets during the week of 
the Show. 

J. B. FOOT. 

On motion of Mr. Snoad, 

The proposition of the Western Poultry Club was accepted. 

The following communication from the National Department of 
Agriculture was read: 

Depabtmekt of Aobioultube. Washington. D. C.. July 26.1881. 

Sib—I t is my purpose to oall together in convention, to be held in this department 
during the coming winter, such representatives of the various branches of agriculture in 
this country as the leading agricultural associations may select as their deleeates. 

I wish to meet those who are interested in, and skilled in, the breeding, feeding and sale 
of cattle; those interested in, and skilled in, the production of the cereal crops of the 
country; those interested in, and skilled ki. grape culture and the manufacture of wines; 
those having charge of the agricultural colleges, agricultural societies, and the educa¬ 
tional agriculturallnstitutions of the country—for the purpose of discussing the general 
welfare of agriculture and the various divisions of the industry to which I have alluded. 
1 shall feel under obligations to your association, if. at any meeting held this autumn, it 
will choose delegates to these conventions who are qualified to take part in the proposed 
deliberations. 

The first of these series of conventions will be held on January 10. and will be devoted 
to the colleges and agricultural societies, for the discussion of the general principles of 
farming, and of those questions which belong to ai^icultural education and the organiza¬ 
tion of schools, colleges and associations, and will continue two days. 

The second oi the series will meet on the 12th day of January, and will be devoted to 
the discussion of the animal industries of the country, and the various modes of breeding, 
feeding and dealing in cattle, horses, sheep and swine. This convention will continue 
two days. 

The third of the series will be devoted to a discussion of all matters relating to the 
cereal crops, and will commence on the 14th day of January and continue two days. 

The fourth of the series will commence on the 17th day of January, and will be devoted 
to the discussion of the management of vineyards and the manufacture of wines, and will 
continue two days. 

I would request your association to choose delegates to as many of these conventions 
BS are of interest to your section of the country, and as will find representatives within 
the limits of your society. , . , . . , 

Each convention will be composed of three delegates from each of the societies and 
colleges invited to be present—that is, three delegates to represent the colleges and asso¬ 
ciations. three delegates to represent those interested in the animal industnes as above 
enumerated, three delegates to represent those interested in matters relating to cereal 
crops, and three delegates to represent those interested in the subject of the management 
of vineyards and the manufacture of wine. . . , 

Will you be kind enough to designate some person of your society who will bo vnlling 
to read a paper before the convention which he is elected to attend, and notify me of your 
selection. 

Please send this department a list of the delegates as soon as they are chosen. 

Very Bespectfully, ^ ^ 

GEO. B. LORING, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Motion of Mr. Gillham carried. 

That the commanioation be received and delegatee appointed ae 
requested. 
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Hr. Cobb nominated President Boott. 

Mr. Haskell nominated Ex>President Oillham. 

Mr. Landrigan nominated Vice-President Beynolds. 

On motion of Mr. Beaty, 

The nominations were confirmed, and the Secretary instructed to 
famish the delegates the proper credentials. 

On motion of Mr. Gmlham, 

The President was authorized to appoint three alternates. 

President appointed as alternates Messrs. Haskell, Beaty and 
Washburn. 

Motion of Mr. Cobb carried. 

That the selection of a delegate to prepare paper to be read, as well 
as the subject, be left to the delegates. 

Motion of Mr. Beynolds carried, ,, 

That President Scott, Vice-Presidents Landrigan and Vittu'm be 
jmpointed a committee to arrange for a special trotting race for 
Friday afternoon. • 

On motion of Mr. Cobb, 

Messrs. Judy and Beaty were added to the committee. 

On motion of Mr. Moore, 

The Board adjourned, subject to the call of the President. 

S. D. Fisher, J. R. Soott, 

Secretary. President. 
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LIST OF AWABD8 

ATXBS 

ILLINOIS STATE FAIR FOR 1881, 

PEORIA SEPTEMBER 86, TOIOCTOBER L 


CLASS A—CATTLS. 

W. M. SMITH, Superintend&nU 
LOT l~SHORT HORNS-THOROUGHBRED. 


Bull, 3 years old or over~3 entries 

First premium, H. Sodowaky, Indianola.$25 00 

Gen Hopewell. 

Second premium, J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. 15 00 

Master Richmond, 33230; red; calved March 4,1878, bred by J. H. Potts & Son. 
Jacksonville: sire, Imp, Duke of Richmond 21525; dam, PhilUs of Oakland, 
by Mai^r Geneva, 20308. 

Bull, 2 years old and under 8-3 entries* 

First premium. J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville... 25 00 

Royal Commander, 35878; red; Calved January 22, 1879; bred by J. H. Potts & 

Bon. Jacksonville; sire, Fredenck William, 23195; dam, PilecUla, by 3d Lord of 
Racine, 21649. 


Bell 4th. by Imp. Oxford Beau 2d 16068. 

Bull, 1 year old and under 2—2 entries 

First premium, J. H. Potts &.8on, Jacksonville. 20 00 

Proud Duke. SOCw; red; calved November 9,1870; bred by J. H. Potts & Son, 
Jacksonville; sire.Imp. Duke of Richmond. 21525; dam Fannie Airdrie, by Sum¬ 
mit Airdrie, 12997. 

Second premium* J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville ... 10 00 

Antlauary,Imp.; red; calved November 17, 1879; bred byA. Orulkshank. Llt- 
tyton, Aberdeen«»hire, Scotland; Imported 1881, by J. H. Potts A Son, Jack- 
^nville; sire. Pride of the Isles, (35072); dam Azalia, by Caesar Augustus 


Bull, under 1 year old—4 entries: , 

First premium, J. H. Potts A Son, Jacksonville . 

Royal Commander 3d; red; calved December 15,1880* bred by J. H. Potts A Son, 
Jacksonville; sire. Master Richmond. 38239; dam Priscilla, by 3d Lord of 
Racine. 21649. 


Second premium, D. 
Columbia Chief, A. 


_ ___n. Randolph. 

3.,38012, calved November 1*2,1880; bred by D. G. Ryburn. 


Randolph: sire, The Prior, 21190; dam Caroline 14. 


15 00 

10 00 
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COWS A-WD HEIFBBS. 


Cow 4 years old or over—8 entries: 

First premium, J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville.$26 OO 

Priscilla 8th; red; calved April 21,1876; bred by Birrell ^Johnston,Canada; sire, 

3d Lord of Ilacine 21649; dam Priscilla 7th, by Lord St. Leonards (29202). aa 

Second premium. H. Sodowsky, Indianola. 16 W 

Vermilion. ^ 

Coi^ 3 years cld and under 4—4 entries: 

, First premium, H. Sodowsky. Indianola . 28 00 

Louan 40. 

Second premium, J. H. Potts &, Son. Jacksonville. 16 00 

Emma6th; red; calved September 12,1878; bred ^ J.H. Potts Son. Jackson¬ 
ville; sire Frederick William (23195); dam Imp. Emma Sd. by Younfi; English¬ 
man (31113). 

Heifer, 2 years old and under 3—6 entries; 

First premium, H. Sodowsky, Indianola . 25 00 

Jesse Hopewell. 

Second premium, J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville . 16 00 

Duchess of Oakland; red: calved October 5, 1878; bred by J. H. Potts & Son. 
Jacksonville: sire Imp. Duke of Richmond (21526); dam Duchess of Clark 5th 
by 2d Duke of Airdrie 12091. 

Heifer, 1 year old and under 2—6 entries: 

First premium. D. O. Bybum. Randolph . 20 00 

Lucy Meeker; calved October 21.1879; bred by D. G. Ryburn, Randolph; sire 
The Prior 21190; dam Caroline 14. 

Second premium. J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. 10 00 

Red Lady of Oakland: red; calved February Ts, 1880; bred by J. H. Potts & Son, 
Jacksonville; sire Imp. Duke of Richmond 21525; dam Imp. Red Lady, by 
Scotland's Pride, (26100). 

Heifer under 1 year old--4 entries: 

First premium. J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville . 16 00 

Fanny Airdrie 3d; red; calved January 11. 1881: bred by J. H. Potts & Son, 
Jacksonville: sire. Royal Commander, 36878; dam, Fanny Airdrie 2d by Imp. 

Duke of Richmond, (21626). 

Second premium, D. G. Ryburn, Randolph... 10 00 

Nellie Noble: calved November 6,1880; bred by D. G. Ryburn, Randolph; sire. 

The Prior, 21190; dam. Miami 22d. 

Awarding Committee,—Vf, Scott, Wyoming; A. A. Richardson, Seoor; E. E. Chester, 

Champaign. 


LOT 2-SHORTHORNS-THOROUGHBRED-HEBD. 


Herd, to conslstof bull 2 years old or over, oow3 years old or over, heifer 2 years old 
and under 3, heifer 1 year old and under 2, heifer under 1 year old—2 entries* 

Premium. J, H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville.$50 00 

Master Richmond. 33239; Priscilla 8th; Cassa of Oakland; Rod Lady of jOakland, 
Fanny Airdrie 8d. 

Awarding Committee—C, Dawson, Lexington; H. M. Winslow, Kankakee; R. B. Steven¬ 
son, Little Indian. 


LOT 3-SHORTHORNS-THOBOUGHBRED-SWEEPSTAKES. 


Bull of any age—6 entries* 

Pmmiura, H. Sowdowsky, Indianola.$60 00 

Geo. Hopewell. 

Cow or h eifer of any age -12 entries: 

Premium. J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. 50 00 

Priscilla 8th. 


Aw(^dmg Committee— G. Culbertson, Mays Station; John Hunter, Owaneco; Wm. 
Armsbury, Beoson; G. Weedman, Farmer City. 


LOT 4-HEREFOBDS-THOROUGHBRED. 


Bull, 3 years old or over—2 entries; 

First premium. C. M. Culbertson, Chicago .. $26 00 

Sir Garnett, Imp. (E. H. Rm 6180); red, with white face; calved July 28,1878; bred 
by Aaron Rogers; sire. The Grove 3d (E. H. B., 6061; dam. Lady, by Specula¬ 
tion, (E. H. R., 4149). 
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Second premium. C. M. Culbertson, Ghicaffo.$16 00 

Landlord, Imp., (E. H. R., 6010); red, with white face; calved Auirust 4, 1878: 


bred by Mrs. 8. Edwards; sire, Royalist, (E. H. R. 
ter-de-Cote, (E, H. R., 4253). 


dam, Laura by Wln- 


BulL 2 years old and under 3—8 entries: 

First premium, Wm. Constable, Beecher... 26 00 

Imp. Hero, 6964; calved June 17, 1879; bred by John Price, Pombrldge, Eng.; 
sire, Regulus, 4076; dam. Spot. 

Second premium. Thomas Clark. Beecher. 16 00 

Imp. Anxiety 8d, (6181); oulved July3.1879; bred by T. J. Carwardine, Leomins¬ 
ter. Eng.; sire. Anxiety. 2238 (E. H. R.. 6188); dam. Tiny. 

Bifll under 1 year old—6 entries. 

First premium. C. M. Culbertson. Chic^o. 16 00 

Anxiety 4th; red, with white face; calved November 2.1880; bred by C. M. Cul- 
bertsog, Anxiety, (E. H. R., 6188); dam. Cherry 24tn by Wrex- 

Seoond premium. Thos. Clark. Beecher. 10 00 

Livelong: calved November 18, 1880; bred by Thos. Clark, Beecher: sire. Sir 
Richard 714; dam, Lily. 1427. 


cows ANP HEIFEBS. 


Coy^ 4 years old or over—8 entries 

First premium. C. M. Culbertson, Chicago. 26 00 

Cherry 24th. Imp , (A. H R..2410>; red, with white face; calved March 16, 1877; 
bred by J. B. Green; sire, Wrexham. (E. H. R., 4260); dam, Cherry 4th by 
Zealous, (E. H. R.. 2349). 

Second premium, C. M. Culbertson. Chicago. 15 00 

Downton Rose, Imp.; red. with white face; calved July 26,1877; bred by Thos. 

Fenn: sire, Blakemere, (E. H. R., 6227>; dam. Rose of the Teme by Silver 
Chief. (E. H. R.. 4962) 

Coiy 3 years old and under 4—5 entries* 

First premium. C. M. Culbertson. Chicago . 25 00 

Perfection 2d. Imp.. (A. H. B.,2749); red, with whtte face; calved January 17, 

1878; bred by Wm. Badham, sire. Sailor Prince, (E. H. R., 5661); dam. Perfec¬ 
tion by Leominster, (E. H. 11., 3910). 

Second Premium, C. M. Culbertson, Chicago . 15 00 

Beauty 2d (A. H. R , 1367); red. with white face; calved May 12,1878, bred by T. 

L. Miller, Beecher: sire, Richard 2d, (E. H. R.. 4984), dam. Mystic Maid, by 
Compton Lad. (E. H. K , 3764). 


Heifer, 2 years old and under 8—5 entries* 

First premium, C. M. Culbertson, Ghiciigo . 

Lady White Face, A H. R., 1506, red, with white face* calved November 28,1878: 
bred by C.M. Culbertson. Chicago, sire. Success, (E. H.R., 5031); dam, Almira, 
by Sir Charles, (E. H. R., 34.S4). 

Second premium, Thomas Clark, Beecher. 

Fancy. 1973; calved May 7,187J); bred by Wm. Constable, Beecher; sire, Seventy- 
Seven. 1091; dam. Modest, 1541. 


25 00 

15 00 


Heifer, 1 year old and under 2—4 eutiies 

First preniium. Thos Clark, Beechei . 20 (K) 

Miss Turner, Imp ; calved September 20, 1880; bred by P. Turner, Pembridge, 

Eng.; sire. The Grove 3d. (E. H. R., 5061); dam. Ruby. 


Second premium. Thos. Clark, Beecher . 

Jessie Clark, calved .July 17.1880; bred by Thos. Clark, Bee *lier; sire, Grateful, 
940; dam. Jessie. 2668. 


10 00 


Heifer under 1 year old—2 entries 

First premium, C. M. Culbertson, Chicago . 

Helena 2d; rod, with white face: calved November 16,1880; bred by C. M. Cul¬ 
bertson, Chicago: sire. Anxiety, (E. H. B.,5188); dam, Sunset, by Success, (E. H. 
R.. 5031). 

Second premium C. M. Culbertson. Chicago. 

Helena 3d, red, with white face; calv«a December 1, 1880, bred by C, M. Cul¬ 
bertson. Chicago: sire, Anxiety, (E. H. R., 6188), dam, Anguilla, by Sir Richard 
2d, (E. H. R., 4^). 


16 00 

10 00 


Awarding Comru if fee.—Rigdon Huston, Blandinsviile; W.H.H. Holdridge, Tonloa; John 
W. Hunter, Owaneco. 


LOT S-HEREFORDS-THOROUGHBRED-HERD. 


Herd to consist of bull 2 years old or over, cow 3 years old or over, heifer 2 years old 
and under 3, heifer 1 year old and under 2. heifer under 1 year—3 entries; 

Premium, C. M Culbertson, Chicago.. ... 

Sir Garnott, Imp , (E. H. R.. 6180); Cherry 24th, Imp., A. H. R., 2410; Lady White- 
face, A H. R., 1506; Beulah; Helena5th. 


$50 00 


Awarding Committee,— N. Beverly, Corro Gordo; John 0. Davis, Heyworth; W. H. 
Bundy, Cartervillo. 
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LOT6-HEBBFOBDS-THOBOUGHBRED-SWEBPSTAKE8. 


Bull of any afire—4 entries: 

Premium, C. M. Culbertson. Ghioafiro 
Sir Garnet; Imp.(E. H. R. 6180). 


$50 00 


Cow or Heifer of any afire*-!! entries. 
Premium, 0. M. Oulbertson. Ghioafiro. 
Cherry 24th; Imp. A. H. R. 2410. 


50 00 


Awardvno CommxtteeSBA, Lounes, Table Grove; Edward Dy bum. Bloominfirton; A. M. 
Winslow, Kankakee. 


LOT 7-DEVOR8-^THOROUGHBRED. 


BUliLS. 

Bulls 3 years old or over—3 entries* 

First premiums, D. J. Whitmore, Oasstown, O. 

Barefoot. 272; calved April 22.1878; bred by J.Buokinffham, Zanesville, 0.; sire. 
Barena, 280; dam Helena 28th, 1434. 

Second p^remium. ( 

Sam's 8am. !985: 
sire. Bam. !095; 


j. B. Kinsr, Watertown, Oonn. 

calved March 12. !877; bred by 0. B. Kinff, Watertown, Conn; 
dam. Beauty Ist, 586. 


$25 00 
!5 00 


BulL ! year old and under 2—2 entries: 

First premium. Wm. Younarer, Fairburv. 

Remus; calved Februai y 15,1880; bred by William Younger, Fairbury; sire, Shelto 
2d. 1838; dam. Orphan Girl 

Second premium, 0. B. King, Watertown. Conn. 

Gen. Hancock, 1951;* calved May 21,1880; bred by O. B. King. Watertown Conn; 
sire. Grant. 688; dam, Sontafir 8d. 2544. 


20 00 
!0 00 


Bulk under ! year old—8 entries: 

First premium, L. F Rosa. Avon. 

10th Duke of Avon; calved April 3,1881; bred by L. F. Ross, Avon; sire, Shelto 
2d, 1338, dam. Flora, 2322. « 

Second premium, Wm. Younger, Fairbury. 

Romeo; calved April 7,1881, bred by Wm.Younger, Fairbury; sire. Colonel Ryan. 
1160, dam, Lacly May 2d. 1815 


15 00 
10 00 


cows AND HEIFERS, 


Cow, 4 years old or over—10 entries: 0 

First premium, L F. Ross. Avon. 25 00 

Mina Hilton. 1139; calved February 27,1872; bred by D. C. May, Rochelle, sire, 
Madison. 272, dam. Gitisey 504 

Second premium, Wm. Younger, Fairbury . 16 00 


Co^ 3 years old and under 4—3 entries. 

First premium, D J. Whitmore, Oas^jtown, O. 

Effle, 3194, calved March 20.1878; bred by D. J. Whitmore, Casstown, O.; sire, 
Butler. .357, dam, Kitty (dovor, 1684. 

Second premium, L. F Ross, Avon. 

cute 2a. 2233^v, calved Juno 11,1878; bred byL, Rawson, Oak Cieek, Wis.; sire 
Rochelle, 1043, dam. Cute, 1529. 


25 00 
15 00 


Heifer, 2 years old and under 3- 4 entnos: 

First premium, L. F. Ross. Avon. 

Zephyr. 2679* calved August 10,1879, bred by L. F. Ross, Avon; sire Shelto 2d, 
1^; dam. Henrietta, 2383 

Second premium. D. J. Whitmore. Casstown. O. 

Lillith, 3195. calved Februnry 27.1879; bred by D. J. Whitmore, Oasstown, 6.; 
sire Barefoot, 272; dam, Kitty Clover. 1684. 


25 00 
16 00 


Heifer. I year old and under 2—6 entries* • 

First premium, D. J. Whitmore, Oasstown. O. 20 00 

Missouri, 3190; calved October 18, 1879; bred by D. J, Whitmore, Casstown, 0.; 
sire Barefoot. 272; dam, Winnie. 2700 

S^ond premium. Wm. Younger. Fairbury. 10 00 

Sfi'lved May 25.1880. bred by Wm. Younger, Fairbury; sire, Colonel Ryan, 

1160; dam. Lady May 2d, 1815 


Heifer under 1 year old, 6 entries* 

First premium, D. J. Whitmore, Casstown. 0. 

Bertha, calved January 27,1881; bred by D. J. Whitmore, Casstown. O.'; sire 
Elgin. 5.31; dam, Nina, 2162 

Second premium, wm Younger, Fairbury. 

Fanny Hill; calved April 14,1881; bred by Wm.Younger, Fairbury; sire.Coionel 
Ryan, 1160; dam, Lady Ross, 2443. 


15 00 
10 00 


Auarding Committee—W, H. Mann, Gilman; E. S.Erskine, Sparland; Thornton Hunter. 
Owaneco. 
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LOT 8—DEVONB-THOROUGHBRED-HERD. 


Herd to oonsist of bull 2 years old or over, cow 3 years old or over, heifer 2 years old 
and under 3. heifer 1 year old and under 2, heifer under I year—3 entries; 

Premium, D. J. Whitmore, Oasstown, 0 .. 

Barefoot, 272; Kitty Clover, 1684; Llllith, 3196; Missouri, 3190; Bertha. 


.$50 00 


Awarding Committee— yf. J, Neeley, Ottawa; J. H. Potts. .Taoksonville; J. B. 
Barnes, Ottawa; P. A Coen, Washburn; Horace Tarbell, Peoria. 


LOT9-DEVONS-THOROUGHBRED-SWEEPSTAKES. 


Bull of any age—7 entries* 

Premium. Wm. Younger, Pairbury.$50 00 

Cow or heifer of any age—9 entries* 

Premium, Wm. Younger. Falrbury. 60 00 

Awarding Committee—D. G. Rybum, Randolph; G. Weedman, Farmer City; Conrad Be- 
orest, Watseka. 


LOT 10-POLLED ANGUS-THOROUGHBRED. 


Bull, 3 years old or over—1 entry. . 

First premium. Anderson & Findlay. Lake Forest..>.$25 00 

NioOTis. 1633; calved April 7, 1877; bred \y Jas. Walker. West Side Kildrumy, 
Aberdeen. Scotland; sire, Carlos. 673; dam. Bess of Bogfern, 1225. 

Bull, 1 year old and under 2—2 entries: 

First premium. Frank B. Redtleld, Batavia. N. Y.2(» 00 

Prince of Batavia (1898); calved April 17. 1880; bred by Thos. Ferguson. Kin- 
nochtry; Coupar Angua, Scotland; sire, Shah (680); dam. Princess 3d (1771) by 
Crathie 2d, 342. 

Second premium, Frank B. Redfleld, Batavia, N, Y. 10 00 

Manrico (1900); calved May 3,18S0; bred by Thos Ferguson, Kinnoctitry, Coupar 
Angus, Scotland; sire, St. Clair (1160); dam, Mina4th (3843), by Jeweller (561). 

Bull under 1 year old—2 entries* 

First premium, Frank B. Redfleld, Batavia. N. Y. 15 00 

ft Baron Hiawatha; calved May b, 1881; bred by Frank B. Redfleld, Batavia, N Y.; 
sire. Field Marshall (1778); dam, 3d Baroness of Kinnochtry (3294); by Shah (680), 

Second premium, Anderson & Findlay. Lake Forest. 10 00 

Hiawatha; calved July 12,1881, bred by Anderson & Findlay, Lake Forest, sire, 
Nicolib, 1633; dam. Diana 4th, 4228, 


cows AND HEIFERS, 
y 

Cow 4 years old or over—3 entries* 

First premium, Anderson & Findlay, Lake Forest. 26 00 

Viomt of Bruce Hill, 3747; calved Feb. 17,1877; bred by Anderson & Findlay. 

Lake Forest, sire Byron of Campfiold, 9*2^ dam. Ruby 3d. 

Second premium, Anderson & Findlay, Lake Forest. 15 00 

Diana4th,4228; calved March 13.1877; bred by Col. Ferguson, Pitfour, OldDeer, 
Scotland; sire, Logie the Laiid 3d, 862; dam, Diana. 1185. 

Co^ 3 years old and under 4—2 entries* 

First premium, Frank B. Redfleld, Batavia, N. Y. 26 00 

Princess 8th (3298): calved April 16,1878; bred by Thos Ferguson. Kinnochtry, 
Scotland; sire, Shah (680); dam. Princess 2d (916), by Young Hugh (131). 

Second premium, Frank B. Redfleld, Batavia. N. Y. 15 00 

8d Baroness of Kinnochtry (3294); calved April 12,1878; bred by Thos. Ferguson, 
Kinnochtry, Coupar Angus, Scotland; sire, Shah (680); dam, Theresa (1773),by 
Alfred of Kinnochtry (341). / 

Heifer. 2 years old and under 8—3 entries. _ 

First premium. Frank B. Redfleld. Batavia. N. Y...^. 26 00 

6th Baroness of Kinnochtry (4341); calved April 16,1879; bred by Thos. Fergu¬ 
son, Kinnochtry. Coupar Angus, Scotland; sire. Shah (680); dam, Georgina of 
Kinnochtry (8119), by Keillor 2d (433). 

Second premium. Frank B. Redfleld. Batavia. N. Y. 16 00 

Princess 10th (4339); calved March 10.1879; bred by Thos. Fer^son, Kinnochtry, 
Coupar Angus, Scotland; sire, Shah (680), dam. Princess 4tn (1772), by Alfred of 

„ Kinnochtry (341). 

Heifer, 1 year old and under 2—5 entries 

First premium, Frank B. Redfleld, Batavia, N. Y..- 20 00 

Princess 12th. (4845); calved January 17, 1880; bred by Thos. Ferguson. Kin- 
noohtry. Coupar Anjarus, Scotland; sire, Shah (680); dam, Princess 4|h (1772), 
by Alfred of Kinnochtry (341). 
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^eetamoo: oalved September 18,1880: bred by Ander 
Forest: sire, Nleolis. 1688: dam, Violet of Bruce Hill.8747. 

Heifer, under 1 year old—4 entries: ^ 

First premium, Frank B. Redfleld, Batavia, N. Y.” 

Princess A. (6018): calved April 19,1881: bred bv Frank B.Redfleld^atavla, N. Y* 
sire. Field Marshall, (1778): dam. Princess m, (3298), by Shah, (680). 

Second premium, Anderson Ik Findlay. Lake Forest.. 10 W 

Menonah; oalved April 24,1881; bred by Anderson Ik Findlay, Lake Forest; sire, 
Nioolis, 1688; dam, Lazy dd. 4298. 

Awarding Oommittee-^D, R. Potter, Fairbury, H. 0. Hays, Lexington; John H. Crandall. 
Morton. 


LOT ll-POLLED ANGUS-THOROUGHRRBD-HERD. 


years 

. 160 00 

Awarding Commifise—Horace Tarbell, Peoria: P. R. Coen, Washburn; J. B. Batnes, 
Ottawa. 


Herd, to consist of bull 2 years old or over, cow 8 years old or over, better 
old and under 8. heifer 1 ^ar old and under 2. heifer under 1 year^l entry: 

Premium, Anderson &Findlay^ake Forest... 

Nioolfs, 1683; Diana 4th. 4228; Weetamoo: Winnemucca; Pocahontas. 


LOT 12-POLLED ANGU8-THOROUGHBRED-S WEEP8TAKEB. 


Bull of any age—4 entries. 

Premium, Frank B. Redfleld, Batavia, N. Y 
Manrloo, (1900). 


Cow or Heifer of any age—7 entries: 

Premium, Prank B. Redfleld, Batavia, N. Y.. 
Princess 8th, (3298). 


460 00 

50 00 


Awarding Committee—1. 8. Johnson, Eldervllle; B. K. Durfee, Decatur; John A. Ewlns, 
Danvers. 


LOT 13~HOLSTEIN8-THORO(JGHBRED. 

BULLS. 




Bull, 3 years old or over—8 entries. 

First premium, Unadilla Valley Stock Breeders’ Association, West Edmes- 

ton, N. Y.$26 00 

Movie, 26; Dutch Friesian H. B., Imp.; calved March 20,1878; bred by A. W. 

Oosterbaum, West Friesland. 

Second premium, W. A. Pratt, Elgin. 15 00 

Duke Hanover, 227. 

Bull, 2 years old and under 3—1 entry 

Flrct premium, Unadilla Valley Stock Breeders Association, West Edmes- 

ton, N. Y. 26 00 

Aac,17; Dutch Friesian. H. B.,lmp.; calved March 26,1879; bred by A.B.Ouperus, 

West Friesland. 

Bull under one year old—1 entry. 

First premium, W. A. Pratt. Elgin. 16 00 

Dellmont, 914. 


cows AND HEIFBBS, 


Cow 4 years old or over—6 entries- 

First premium, Unadilla Valley Stock Breeders’ Ass’n, West Edmeston, N. Y_ 

Jacoba Hartog, 2; Dutch Friesian, H. B., Imp.; oalved March 1, 1874; bred by 
Jacob Hartog. 

Second premium, Unadilla Valley Stock Breeders* Ass’n, West Edmeston, N. Y. 
Sjored. 71; Dutch Friesian, H B., Imp.; calved February 2l», 1876; bred by Albert 
S. Heoy. 


$26 00 
16 00 


Cow. 3 years old and under 4—2 entries: 

First premium. Unadilla Valley Stock Breeders’ Ass’n, West Edmeston, N. Y.... 
Jacoba Hartog 2d, 24- Dutch Friesian, H. B^: oalved April 29,1878; bred by Una¬ 
dilla Valley Stock Breeders’ Ass’il West Edmeston, H. Y.; sire. Burgomaster 
of Beemster, Ho. 1: dam, Jacoba Hartog, 2. 

Second premium^ W. A. Pratt, Elgin. 


26 00 

16 00 
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COWS AND HEIFEB8. 


Cow; 4 years old or over—17 entries*: 

iHrst premium, Hoover & Co., Columbus, 0..... 

Prldo of Eastwood, 10277; calved May 23,1877; bred by G. M. Hoover, Colum¬ 
bus, 0.; sire. Black Prince. 197^ dam, Btarliffht Bose, 8804. 

Second premium. Wm N. Combs, Pairbury. 

Florretta, A. J. H. B. 3118; calved August 21,1877; bred by V. Barber, Decatur; 
sire, Etta, 2585. 


$25 00 
15 00 


Cow. 3 years old and under 4—10 entries • ^ 

First premium. Hoover & Co., Columbus, O. 

Pierrot's Laay Hayes, 11672; calved June 12, 1878; bred by P. Fitch, New Lon¬ 
don, Ct.; sire, Pierrot 7th, 1667; dam. Little Sister, 11666. 

Second premium. W. L. Gardiner. Norwalk, O. 

Rosey Kate, 10276. 


25 OO 
15 00 


Heifer 3 years old and under 3—7 entries * 

First premium. Hoover Si Co., Columbus, 0—... 

Daiby Cobden. 8812; calved May 25.187^ bred by J. P. Loose & Son, LaFayette,' 
Ina.; sire, Cobden, 1871; dam, Daisy Toodlos, 4248. 

Second premium. D. H. & 8. S. Tripp, Peoria. 

Posey of Glenmyla (10027); calved September 15,1879; sire. Benoda, (2329), dam, 
Bowly (1946). 


25 00 
15 00 


Heifer, 1 year old and under 2~ 14 entries : 

First premium, D. H. & S. 8. Tripp, Peoria. 

Maroa (10167); calved March 26,1880: sire, LeBroca’s Prize (8350), Imp,; dam, 
Mamie Coburn (3798.) 

Second premium. Hoover & Co.. Columbus, O. 

Ma Belle of Eastwood 10368; calved November % 1879; bred by G. D. Coleman, 
Brlckerville, Penn.; sire. Vespers Boyal Son. 2946; dam. Miss Sulock, 6614. 


20 00 
10 00 


Heifer, under 1 year old—11 entries • 

First premium. Hoover & Co., Columbus. O. 

Lass Bex; calved October 11.1880; bred by Hoover & Co., Columbus, 0.; sire. 
Cash Boy 2248; dam. Buckeye Lass. 103^. 

Second premium, D. H. & 8. 8. Tripp, Peoria. 

Carrie Gray, 11167, calved October 10.1880; bred by Z. C, Luse & Son; sire, Kit 
Carson (1772); dam, Mabel Gray, 2490. 


15 00 
10 00 


Awarding Oommitiee—'R, C. Claypool, Morris; John C. White, Effingham; B. H. Fair- 
child, Metamora, I. B Gaston, Normal. 


LOT 17-JEBSEYS-THOBOUGHBBED-HEBD. 


Herd, to consist of bull, 2 years old or over; cow, 3 years old or over; heifer, 

2 years old and under 3; heifer, 1 year old and under 2; heifer, under 1 year— 

4 entries 

Premium, D. H. & S. 8. Tripp, Peoria.$50 00 

Prince of Glenwood, 3199; Pomare, 6003; Posey of Glenmyla, 10744; Marea, 

10167; Annie's Orphan, 12667. 

Awarding Committee—3, H. Pickrell, Harristown; J. M. Dooley, Bloomington; M. T. 
Stookey, Belleville. 


LOT 18-JERSEYS-THOROUGHBBED-SWEEPSTAKES. 

Bull of any age—10 entries • 

Premium, W. L. Gardiner, Norwalk, 0 .$60 00 

Rex, 1330. 

Cow or Heifer. ^ entries . 

Premium, W. L. Gardiner, Norwalk, 0. 60 00 

Jessamine, 768. 

Awarding Committee—Y, W. Beardsley, Gibson City; George Huff, Champaign; George 
Noyes, Kankakee. 


LOT 19-AYR8HIREB-THOROUGHBRED. 


BULLS. 

Bull. 8 years old or over-5^ entries : 

First premium, A. J. Wilson. Grafton, O... 

Forester. 1766; calved Februanr 24,1876; bred by James Laurie, Malvern, Ont.; 
Blre, Beafleld 2d, 1709: dam, Dairy Maid, 3407. 

Second premium. John Stewart. Blackberry. 

Lincoln. 2286; calved March 19,1878; bred by John Stewart, Blackberry; sire. 
Grant. 2284; dam. Lady Jane. 2666. « 


$25 00 
16 OO 


















»D 


:...$25 00 

by J. Converse, WoodvlUe, N. Y.; 

eoona preminm, «. jn. jones, JNorraai. 15 00 

Sr^inff of 1879: bred by Daniel Bigelow, Copopa, 0.; sire, Forrester, 1760; dam, 
Helen Douglas. 2489. 


BulL 1 year old and under 2—2 entries ; 

First premium, J. F. Converse. Woodville. N. Y... 20 00 

Clifton, 24A; calved March, 1880; bred by J. Converse, Woodville, N. Y.; sire. 

W. Chioirl542; dam, L. Pendt^r, 2688. 

Second premium, A. J. Wilson. Grafton, 0. 10 00 

Forester 2d; calved August 1,1880; bred by A. J. Wilson, Grafton, 0.; sire, For¬ 
ester, 1766; dam, Nelly Dutohoss. 

Bull under 1 year old—7 entries 

First premium. W. A. May. Pekin. 15 00 

Ninkle, calved April 7.1881; bred by W. A. May, Pekin; sire. Comet of Pots¬ 
dam, 559, dam. nosa Bella, 4143. 

Second premium, John Stewart, Blackberry. 10 00 


Illinois; calved December 18, 1880; bred by John Btewart,’Biackberry;’Sri", 
Grant, 2284; dam. Lady Jane. 2666. 

cows AND HEIFBBB. 


Cow; 4 years old or over—10 entries; 

First premium. A. J. Wilson. Grafton, O.$25 00 

Dairy Maid, 2208; calved January 13,1872; bred by James Laurie, Malvern, Ont.; 
sire, Avondale Parmer, 422; dam. Dandy, 2233. 

Second premium. John Stewart. Blackberry. 15 00 

Hattie Kane, 4893; calved March 18,1876; bred by John Stewart, Blackberry; 
sire. Geo. 3d. 1154; dam, Maggie, 2793: 

Co^ 3 years old and under *4—5 entries 

First premium, J. F. (/onverso, Woodville, N. Y. 25 00 

Molly Kimball, 435(h calved November 9,1877: bred by J. P. Converse, Wood- 
vllfe, N. Y.; sire, Fear-not. 113t. dam, 0. BellerUd, 3033. 

Second premium, John Stewart, Blackberry.. 15 00 

Hattie 2d, calved August 15. 1878; bred by John Stewart, Blackberry; sire. 

Grant, 2284; dura, Hattie Kane. 4893. 

Heifer, 2 years old and under 3—4 entries- 

First premium. John Stewart. Blackberry. 25 00 

Lillie Grant, 4897; calved May 10,1879; bred by John Stewart, Blackberry; sire. 

Grant, 2284; dam, Topsy K., 4901. 

Second premium, J. F. Converse. Woodville. N. Y. 15 00 

Maggie Drummond 2d, 5268, calved December 1,1878; bred by 0. Brown, Provi¬ 
dence. R. L, sire, Pr. Edward. Jr , 2003, dam, M. Drummond, 3645. 

Heifer, 1 year old and under 2—14 entries; 

First prentinm. J F. Converse, Woodville, N. Y. 20 00 

Sorata, 5243, calved April, 1880, bred byJ. F Converse Woodville, N. Y.; sire; 

S. Dexter, 2020; dam, M Kimball, 43.50. 

Second premium, A. J. Wilson, Grafton, O.:. 10 00 

Miss Cams; calved April 4,1880, bred by A. J. Wilson, Grafton, O.; sire. For¬ 
ester, 1766; dam. Dairy Maid of Lorain, 4678. 

Heifer under 1 year old—7 entries- 

First premium, W. A. May, Pekin . 15 00 

Pattie, calved July 8,1881; bred by W. A. May, Pekin; sire. Comet of Potsdam, 

559: aam, Lilly. 

Second premium, J. F. Converse, Woodville, N. Y. 10 00 

Bello Cook; calved April. 1881; bred by J. F. Converse, Woodville, N. Y.; sire, 

P. Charley. 1689, dam, Evalino, 3470. 


Awarding Comratttcc—Isaac Tarbell, Peoria; Thomas Oliver, Elmira; W. F. Whitson, 
Rushville. 


LOT 20-AYRESHIRES-THOROUGHBRED-HERDS. 


Herd, to consist of bull 2 years old or over, cow 3 years old or over, heifer 2 years 
old and under 3, heifer 1 year old and under 2, heifer under 1 year old—4 entries- 

Premium. J F. Converse. Woodville, N. Y.$50 00 

Maj. Drummond. 2006; Helen Pender, 2494; Maggie Drummond, 5268; Cosetta, 

5210; Bello Cook. 

Awarding Comimtiee—Vl. H. Mann, Gilman; J. B. Barns. Ottawa; R. H. Fairchild, Met»- 
mora. 


BulL 2 years old and under 8—4 ent^s :, , 

First premium, J. F. Converse, Woodville, N. ] 
Mexico Prince. 2431; calved April, 1879; bred 
sirei, W. Chief, 1542: dam, L. Pender. 2688. 
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LOT 21~AYRESHIBEB-‘THOBOUGHBREI>~SWEEPSTAKES. 


Bull of any asre—G entries. 

Premium, John Stewart, Blackberry...$50 00 

Lincoln, 2285. ^ 


Cow or heifer of any age—19 entries: 

Premium, John Stewart, Blackberry.^. 50 00 

Blackberry Maid. 4891; calved March 15,1875; bred by John Stewart, Bllickberry; 
sire, George 3d, 1154; dam. Lady Jane. 2666. 


Awarding John Thomas, Lincoln: S. B. Burchard, Kankakee; John Bable, 

Ohampalgn. 


LOT 22-SWEEPSTAKES-HERD. 


BEEF BBEEDB. 


Bull and 4 cows or heifers of any age—12 entries: 

First premium, H. Sodowsky. Indlanola.$800 00 

Gen. Hopewell; Jessie Hopewell; LouanFairview; Louan,40; Louan.38. 

Second premium, J. H. Potts & Son. Jacksonville. 125 00 

Master Richmond,33239: PriscillaSth; Emma4th; EmmaGth; Oas8aOakland2d. 

Third premium. C. M. Culbertson, Chicago. 75 00 

Sir Garnett, Imp., (E. H. R., 6180); Cherry 24th. Imp., A. H. B., 2410; Downton 
Rose. Imp.; Nancy 2d; Beauty 2d. A. H.R., 1367. 


Awarding Commt^ce—Dennis Kenyon, McLean; A. B. Nicholson, Lincoln: 8. B. Burch¬ 
ard, Kankakee; John B. Ricks, Taylorville; Dwight Lawrence. Prairie Center; (H. L. 
Aspern. Champaign, called in). 


LOT 23-SWEEPSTAKES-HERD. 


MILK BBEBDS. 

Bull and 4 cows or heifers, any age—17 entries: 

First premium, Unadilla Valley Stock Breeders’ Asso’n, West Edmeston.N. Y_$300 00 

Movie, 26; Sjored. 71; Klelterp, 70; Jacoba Hartog, 2; Unadilla Twisk, 32. 

Second jpremium, John Stewart, Blackberry. 125 00 

Lincoln, 2285; Blackberry Maid, 4891; Hattie; Hattie 2d, Spotty Grant, 4900. 

Third premium, W. L. Gardiner, Norwalk, O . 75 00 

Rex, 1330; Bessie Sevan, 5002; Jessamine. Queen of the Farm;-, (66). 

Awarding Committee—^, B. Gillham, Alton; John Bable, Champaign; F. W. Beardsley, 
Gibson City. 


CLASS B—HOESES. 


D. E. BEATY, Superintendent, 


LOT 24-THOROUGHBRED. 


STALLIONS. 


$25 00 


N ashville, Tenn. ;* ’ sireVVand^i 


Stallion, 3 years old and under 4—1 entry 

First premium, Whitten Bros., Wilmington. 20 00 

Lord Lyon: bred by Whitten Bros., Wilmington; sire, Lochiel; dam, Imp. 
Mudline, by Imp. Lord Lyon. 


Stallion, 4 years old or over—4 entries: 

First premium. Wiley Buckles, Champaign . 

Second premium. A.B. Watts, Farmingdale. 

Yoltigeur; foaled 1872; bred by Gen. Harding, 
dam. Duett, by Highlander. 


Stallion colt under lyear old—8 entries: 

First premium, Wiley Buckles, Champaign. 

Second premium. A. B. Watts. Farmingdale. 

Arvon; foaled 1881; bred by A, B. Watts, Farmingdale; sire, Voltlgeur; dam. 
Ate. 


15 00 
10 00 
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MABBB. 


Mare. 4 years old or over—4 entries: 

First premium, Wiley Buckles, Ohampalfi^n.$25 00 

Second preiflium, Wiley Buckles, Ohampaigm. 16 CO 

Mare. 3 years old and under 4—1 entry: 

First premium, Wiley Buckles. Onampaign. 20 00 

Ma^. 2 years old and under 8—2 entries: 

, First premium, Wm. Brady, Peoria ... 20 00 

Petona Berry; bred by J. A. Gunsted, Philadelphia. Pa.; mre, Imp. Stadmor; 
dam,-, by West Australia. 

Second premium. Whitten Bros,, Wilmington. 10 00 

Oakland Grove Bose; sire, Loohiel; dam, Melrose, by Melbourne. 

Mare. 1 year old and under 2—3 entries- 

First premium, Wiley Buckles, Champaign. 15 00 

Second premium. A. B. Watts, Farraingdale . 10 00 

Vrenetta; foaled 1880; bred by Peter vredenburg, Springfield; sire, Voltigeur; 
dam, Maga, by Imp. Knight St. George. 

Mare colt, under 1 year old—2 entries; 

First premium. A. B. Watts, Farmingdale. 15 00 

Menetta; foaled, 1881; bred by A. B. Watts, Farmingdale; sire. Voltigeur: dam, 
Fanny King, by Big Boston. 

Second premium, Wm. Graff, Ashland. 10 00 


Bay Filly; foaled May 5.1881; bred by Win!’Graff, Ashland; sirei’Voltigeur: 
dam. Monetta. by Marmion. 


BBEEDING BINOS. 

Brood mare, shown with 2 of her colts under 2 years of age—2 entries: 
Premium, Wiley Buckles, Champaign. 

Stallion, showing best 6 sucking foals of either sex—1 entry: 

Premium. A. B. Watts, Farmingdale. 

Voltigeur. 


30 00 
50 00 


Awarding Committee—^. H. Dorsey, Bunker Hill; J. C. Bruner, Ottawa; Peter Donlevy, 
Ottawa. 


LOT 26-THOBOUGHBRED-SWEEP8TAKE8, 


Stallion, of anjf ago, to bridle—6 entries: 

Premium, ♦Wiley Buckles, Champaign.$100 00 

Mare, of anytee, to bridle—9 entries 

Premium, Wiley Buckles, Champaign. 50 00 


Awarding Committee—E. Brock, Heyworth; W. L. Sweeny, Rock Island; Austin Baker, 
Kankakee. 


LOT 26-ROADSTER8. 


BTALUONB. 


Stallion, 4 years old or over, to harness—22 entries: 

First premium, Wm Babcock & Son, Canton .$25 00 

George Spr^ue; foaled May 10,1875; bredl^ Wm Babcock, Sr., Canton; sire. 
Governor Sprague; dam, Jenny Lind, by Good Ike. 

Second premiuim Jas. McKean, Bradford . 16 00 

Captain; sire, Billy Denton; dam, by DeKay’s Bellfounder. 

Stallion, 3 years old and under 4, to harness—6 entries: 

First premium, Jas. McKean, Bradford. 20 00 

B^ Chief; foaled May 12.1878; sire, Robert McGregor; dam. Lady Mack, by 
Toronto Chief. 

Second premium, Y. D. Scales, Roodhouse. 10 00 


Stallion, 2 years old and under 8—10 entries: 

First premium, Robt McMullen, Farmington.'. 

Blaynoy's Abdallah; foaled April 8.1878, bred by Robt. McMullen, Farmington; 
M sire. Wide Awake: dam. Bell. 

Second premium. P. H. Dorsey, Bunker Hill. 

Small Hopes: bay stallion; sire, Membreno Autt^rat; dam, Maggy Gold Dust. 


20 00 
10 00 
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Stallion. 1 year old and under 2^ entries: ’ ha 

First premium, Bic!iardB.Vori8, Peoria. ^ 

Purango Jr.: foaled April 12, 1880; bred by Blohard B. Voris, Peoria; sire, 
Durango: dam, Kitty Bay. .. ^ 

Sesond premium, Melbourne Stock Farm,Washlngton... w w 

Titan: foaled May 16,1880: bred by L. S. Rupert, Washington; sire, Fairy Gift; 
dam. Bestless, by Ey. Clay, 

Stallion colt, under 1 year old—16 entries: _ ^ 

First premium. John MoMillon, Clinton. }5 x2 

Second premium, Andrew Armstrong, Beason..... -vr m ^ 

Un^named; foaled April. 1881; bred by A. Armstrong, Beason; sire, Abdallah 
Jr. 


MAKES. 


* Mare, 4 years old or over, to harness—14 entries: 

First premium, M. Higby, Canton. 26 00 

Kate Sprague: foaled April 22,1875; bred by Wm. Babcock, Sr., Canton; sire, 
Governor Sprague; dam, Tim, by Lance. ^ 

Second premium. Geo. S. Hanna, Bloomington. lo 00 


Mare, 8 years old and under 4. to harness—8 entries l 

First premium, Van Meter & Pratt, Atlanta. 

Sara B.; foaled May 1,1878, bred by Ed. B. Van Meter. Atlanta; sire. Hailstorm; 
dam. Indian. 

Second premium, W. E. Ashlock, Carrollton. 

Kitty Walker; sire, Kilburn Jim. Jr.; dam, by Honest John. 


20 00 
10 00 


Mare. 2 years old and under 3—2 entries: 

First premium, (’’onover & Crum, Little Indian. 

-, foaled Mav 1.1879; bred by J. M. Stribling, Virginia; sire. Messenger 

Gold Dust; dam. Puss Gray. 

Second premium, J. P. McQuaia, Canton. 

Silver Loaf; foaled June 22,1879; sire, Goo. Higboe; dam, Clay Trustee. 


20 00 
10 tw 


Mare, 1 year old and under 2—6 entries 

First premium, Wm. Hull, Clear Creek. 16 00 

Second premium. Andrew Armstrong. Beason . 10 00 

Jessie; foaled April 11,1881; bred by A. Armstrong, Beason; sire, Abdallah Jr.; 
dam, Nellie Wllb.by Col, Wilbur. 


Mare colt, under 1 year old—9 entries: 

First premium, Van Meter Pratt, Atlanta . 

Bita Mohawk: foaled June 7,1881; bred by Ed. B, Van Meter; sire, Mohawk Jr.; 
dam, by Tip Cranston. 

Second premium, Andrew Armstrong Beason . 

Lady Thornton; foaled April 1, 1881; bred by A. Armstrong, Beason, sire 
Abdallah Jr.; dam, Nellie Wilbur, by Col. Wilbur. ^ 


15 00 
10 00 


BBEEDING BIKOS. 


Brood mare, shown with 2 of her colts^ years of age—9 entries: 

Premium, Melbourne Stock Farm, Washington. 30 00 

Bestless; foaled 1867; bred by Dr. L. Herr, Lexington, Ky.; sire Ky. Clay; dam, 
by Woodpecker. 


Stallion, showing best 6 sucking foals of either sex—4 entries; 

Premium, An^ew Armstrong, Beason. 60 OO 

>bdallah Jr.; foaled. 1864; bred by F. K.Hurst, V^oodford Co.,Ky.; sire, Alexan¬ 
der’s Abdallah: dam, by Columbus. 

Awarding Comiinttee--Qeo. B. Gray. Graymont; M. Givens, Virginia; T, Hunter, Owaneoo; 
L. M. Taylor, Montloello; J. H. Pickrell, Harristown; J. Tabor Mathers, Jacksonville. 


LOT 27-BOADSTEBS-BWEEPSTAKES. 


Stallion of any age. to harness—28 entries: 

Premium, Wm. Babcock & Son, Canton.|100 00 

George Sprague, 

Mare of any age, to harness—17 entries: 

Premium, M. Higby, Canton. 60 00 

Kate Sprague. 


Awarding Committee—J. H. Pickrell, Harristown; J. Tabor Mathers, Jacksonville; L, M. 
Taylor, MonaceUo. > 

































\ 0 T aS-PBBNOH DBAFT HOESES. 

Peroharon, Norman and other French Draft breeds-^Imported or Full Blood. 


STALLIONS. 


;ton. 

—--, ___ ^ Bloomlnfirton. 

Second prenium, R. H. Baker. Hey worth. 

Advance- nported. 

StalUon, 3 ybii* d and under 4—8 entries: 

First i^emiu^. John Vlraln, Falrbury... 

Rol DeBoaljiirne: foaled June 1878: Imp. September 6,1881. 

S^pnd premium, £. Dillon dc Go.. Bloomin^on. 

Pindus: m.?., by £. Dillon & Go.. Bloomington. August, 1881, 

Stallion 2 years old and under 8—4 entries: 

First premium E. Dillon & Go., Bloomington. 

Au Fait; Imp., E. Dillon & Co.. Bloomington. August. 1881. 

S^ond premium, E. Dillon & Go., Bloomington . 

Ghimborazof Imp*, by E. Dillon. & Go.. Bloomln^on, August. 1881. 


$25 00 
15 00 

20 00 


20 00 
10 00 


StaHion, 1 year old and under 2—2 entries* 

First premium. E. Dillon Go.. Bloomington 
Quivive; Imp., by E. Dillon “ 

leoond 1 -‘ *'** 

Beau] 


S^ond premium, E. Dillon dr Go., Bloomington. 
Monde; Imp., by E. Dillon & Go., (Blooml 


L, August, 1881. 


oomington, August, 1881. 


15 00 
10 00 


MABEB. 


Ha^^. 4 years old o^over—3 entriesL 

' ‘ “ loomingi_ 

. &Go.,Bloon:dnc^on. 

^ ---- _ --- Bloomington. 

Bouquet, Imp, 1875 by E. Dillon & Go., Bloomington. 

More, 3 years old and under 4—2 entries: 

ilngton_ 

on & Go., Bloomington. 

- —..----- ^ Bloomington. 

Rosette; sire, St Laurent, Imp,; dam, Rose of France. 

Mare. 2 years old and under 3“2 entries: 

First premium, E. Dillon & Go., Bloomington. 

Pearl; Imp. by E. Ihllon & Go., Bloomington, August, 1881. 

Second premium, E. Dillon & Go,, Moomington. 

A laJl^de; Imp. by E. Dillon & 0,, Bloomington, August. 18W. 

Maw, 1 year old and under 2—1 entry: 

First premium, E. Dillon & Go., Bloomington. 

Ghicory; Imp. by E. Dillon & Go., Bloomington, August, 1881. 

Mare colt under 1 year old—1 entry 

First premium. E. D. Fuller. Tremont. 

French Fanny. Imp. by E. Dillon & Go.. Bloomington. August, IffiT." 


25 00 
15 00 

20 00 
10 00 

20 00 
10 00 

15 00 

15 00 


BBEEDINQ BING. 


50 00 


Stallion showingbest five sucking foals of either sex—1 entry. 

Premium, E. D. Fuller. Tremont. 

Richard Goeur de Leon; Imp. in 1872 by E. D. Fuller,’Tremont.. 

Awardmg CommiWee-Henry Golwell, Duncan; John B. Ricks. Taylorville; John W 
Hunter, Owaneoo. 


LOT 29-FRENOH DRAFT HOR8ES-SWEEPSTAKES. 


StalUon of any age, to bridle—22 entries: 

P^miu^j^E. Dillon & Go.. Bloomington.$100 00 


Maw of any age J:o bridle—11 entries: 

Premium, E. Dillon & Go.. Bloomington. 50 00 

Modesty. 

AwariUng Gomrnittee’-John B. Ricks, TaylorviUe; W. L. Sweeney, Rock Island; Austin 

SftJLGFf KftXIKftiCGOa 





















im 9 ^mmB d&afx eobses* 

Clydesdale and other Eu^rlish Draft Breeda--lDapQrted or f nU Btood. 


STAmOHS* 


W 4 oia or ov^lO entries; 

Poye i Co.. Washington.... ...4... 

ihhKmO. No. 1000, foaled 1875; ored by W. BamM, Eeihpton Farms, 
ICatohem. 1218; dam. Darling, by General WllUams. 226. 


Sa^pd premium. J. 8. Busey. Champaign...... 

. Geaeri^ ist Jol. E^. stud Book. 828; foaled Say 6,1874; sire, Lord Derby, 48^ 
, dam, Eeir Mare. Princess. 




Etdilion, $ yaars old and under 4—6 entries: 


by Barnes *^llaj^BneMiSam 'HallJJ ottm*: 
ittK, Duka ot miUnkton, m, Tol. 1; dam Tlora, by bearttf 

Sta^^^l^yeaiijs oldj^n^under M^enWes,. 


shii^« Eng.; sire, what a wanted; dam, Nancy, by I 


20 00 


_.‘PoiilVon-le-Wfd^^ 

., by Leicester. 

S^ond wmium. Bobt. Holloway, Alexis... 10 00 

Lord of Galloway. 

Stallion, 1 year old and under 2—6 entries* 

Fbret premium. Bobt. Holloway, Alexis. 15 00 

Buchanan. 


SMond premluHL J. J. Worden. Swan Creek.... 10 00 

Young DonddDlnnle; foaled Mwch 28,1880; bred by J. J. Worden, Swan Creek; 
sire. Old Donald Dlnnie; dam. Maggie May. 

Stallion colt under 1 year old—1 entry: 

First premium, Bobert Holloway, Alexis... 16 00 

Duke of Athol. 


MiJans. 


Maro. 4 years old orover-lS entries: 

First premium, Bobt Holloway, Alexis... 26 00 

Lady Mary. 

Second premium. Bobt Holloway. Alexis. 15 00 

Jessie Crawford, 

Ma^, 8 years old and under 4--4 entries: 

First premium, Bobt Holloway, Alexis. 20 00 

Wigton Lassie. 

SMond prelum, Bobert Holloway. Alexis.*.. lo OO 

Bose of Keml. . 

Mare. 2 years old and under 3—4 entries* 

First premium. Bobt Holloway, Alexis. 20 00 

Jessie Wilson. . 

Second premium, Bobt Holloway, Alexis. 10 oo 

Nancy Lee. . 


Mare, 1 year old and under 2—2 entries* 
Flwt premium, Bobt Holloway, Alexis. 
Damsel. 


S^ond premium, J, J. Worden. Swan Crook. 

Qu^een of the Fr^rle: foaled ^ptember 6,1880; bred by J. J. WordeirSwaii 
Creek; sire. Pride of the West; dam, Queen of Oak. ^ 


15 00 
10 00 


BBBBDIKa BZNO 


Brood mare, shown with two of her colts under 2 years of age*^l entry* 

Premium, Bobt Holloway, Alexis..77. . . . 

Princess of Woles. . 


80 00 


Caldwell, Delavan; J. W. Hunter, Owaneoo; B. B. Steven- 


Award%n[ 
son, 
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LOT Sl-SNOLISB HOB8ES-SWEEPBTAKEB. 


4Uoft qdf anil 

tinii 


by Swi^ie, 119. 


irldle—24 entries: 

edsoi^ EIPmo............4100 00 

1876; Imp. Nov, 1880, by Powell Bros.; sire, Ivanhoe (396); dam. 


Kare ot any age. to bridle—18 entries: 

PremiumrBoDert Holloway, Alexis. 50 oo 

Jesaie Crawford* 

Awarding Oommittee—'H, Baboook. Onarga; J. L. Owens, Mokena; 0. Dawson. Lex¬ 
ington. 


LOT 32-DRAPT TEAM. 


Tei^ draft horses, pair of mares, or pair of geldings, shown to farm wagon—6 entries: 

SHrst premium. E Dillon‘&CO m Bloomington.$40 00 

Second premium, W. H. Boss. Bloomington. 20 00 

# 

Awarding Oommittee-^John. B. Bieks, Taylorville; Henry Caldwell, Delavan; J. W. Hun¬ 
ter, Owaneoo. 


LOT 3S-HORSES EOB AGBICULTUBAL PURPOSES. 


Stallion, 4 years old or ovei>-20 entries: 

First premium. A. G. Maple, Mapleton. 

Second premium, John Sharick, Metamora. 

. 16 00 

Stallion. 8 years old and under 4-^ entries: 

First premium. J. P. & D. Fisher. Goderich. Canada. 

Second premium, 0. H. Huggins, Gilson. 

. 20 00 

. 10 00 

Stallion, 2 years old and under 8—U entries: 

First premium, Andrew Turner, Atlanta. 

Second premium, C. H. Huggins, Gilson. 

. 20 00 

. 10 00 

Stallion, 1 year old and under 2—8 entries: 

First premium, Ed. Hodson, El Paso . 

Second premium, E. D. Fuller, Tremont. 

. 15 00 

Stallion colt, under 1 year old—11 entries* 

First premium. Andrew Armstrong. Reason. 

Second premium, Andrew Turner, Atlanta. 

. 16 00 

. 10 00 


MABES. 


Mare. 4 years old or over-12 entries: 

First premium, Ed. Hodson, El Paso. 25 00 

Second premium. J. B. Clayton, Wyoming. 15 00 


Mare. 8 years old and under 4—7 entries* 

First premium. J. N. Cline, Cantrall. 20 00 

Second premium, E. Dillon & Co., Bloomington. 10 00 


Mare, 2 years old and under 3—7 entries; 

First premium, £. D. Fuller. Tremont. 20 00 

Second premium, £. D. Fuller, Tremont. 10 00 


Mare. 1 year old and un^r 2—8 entries. 

First premium. Ed. Hodson, El Paso. 

Second premium, Ed. Hodson. El Paso, 


15 00 
10 00 


Mare colt, under 1 year old—6 entries* 

First premium, Ed. Hodson, El Paso . 15 00 

Second premium, E. D. Fuller, Tremont . 10 00 


BBEEDINO BING. 

Brood mare, shown with two of her colts under 2 years of age—5 entries: 

Premium. Ed. Hodson, El Paso . 30 00 

4 

Awarding Oommittee^A, B. Swisher, Eliza; W. 0. McLeod, Macomb; Arthur J. Oaton, 
Cmoago. 
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LOT S4-HOBSES FOB AGBICULTtIBAL PUBP08E8-SWEEPSTAEES. 


Stallion of any age, to bridle—47 entries: 
Premium, James MoKean, Bradford. 


.$100 00 


Mare of any age. to bridle—24 entries: 
Premium, J. R. Clayton, Wyoming. 


60 00 


Awarding Committee—ThovTiton Hunter. Owaneoo; Austin Baker, Kankakee; J. Tabpr 
Mathers, Jacksonville. 


LOT 36-SADDLE HORSES. 


STAIililONS. 

Saddle stallion. 4 years old or over—3 entries: 

First premium. Geo. W, Chatterton, Jr., Springfield 
Second premium, Jno. A. Richmond. Mackinaw... . 

Saddle stallion, under 4 years old—1 entry: 

First premium. Geo. Dunlap, Bloomington. 


$20 00 
10 00 

20 00 


MABES. 

Saddle mare, 4 years old or over—3 entries: 

First premium. R. G. Bright, Normal . 20 00 

Second premium, Ed. Hodson. El Paso. 10 00 

Saddle mare, under 4 years old—1 eniry 

First premium. Vance & Oliver, Virginia. 20 00 


GELDINGS. 

Saddle gelding, 4 years old or over—6 entries 

First premium, Wm. Stevenson & Son, Little Indian, 
Second premium, J. H. Trout, Tremont. 


20 00 
10 00 


Saddle gelding, under 4 years old—1 entry 

First premium, Conover & Crum, Little Indian. 20 00 

Awarding Committee—J. Tabor Mathers. Jacksonville; W, C. McLeod, Macomb; Geo. 
Piekrell, whoatfleld. 


LOT 36-CARRIAGE HORSES. 


Carnage team, shown to carriage buggy—7 entries- 

First premium, Conover & Crum.lAttle Indian.$40 00 

Second premium, James Holmes, Toulon. 20 00 

Family mare or gelding, driven to buggy—8 entries- 

First premium, Vance & Oliver, Virmnla. 20 00 

Second premium, Conover & Crum, Little Indian. 10 00 


Awarding Committee—Z. T- Stribllng, Virginia; Geo. Piekrell, Wheatfleld; J. Tabor 
Mathers, Jacksonville. 


LOT 37-GENTLEMEN’S DRIVING HORSES. 


Pair of mares, to pole—9 entries 

First premium. James McKean. Bradford .. 
Second premium. J. N. Leoper, Farmington 


$40 00 
20 00 


Pair of geldings, to nole—4 entries- 

First premium, Caton Stock Farm, Joliet_ 

Second premium, Conover & Crum, Virginia 


40 00 
20 00 


Single stallion, to harness—12 entries- 

First premium, L. S. Rupert & Co., Washington 
Second premium, Thos. L. Dixon. Farmington ., 


40 00 
20 00 


Single mare, to harness—14 entries: 

First premium, L. S. Rupert & Co., Washington. JJ 55 

Second premium, Daniel White, Trivoli. 16 00 
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Rinffle sreldlnfir. to harnesa—11 entries: 

^ premium, Oaton Stock Farm, Joliet ... 

Second premium, J. G. Corbett, Prinoeville. 


$30 00 
15 00 


Awarding Committee—'^, J. Neely. Ottawa; E. L. Cronkrite, Freeport; H. J. Vaughan, 
Woodhull. 


LOT 38~JACKS. JENNETS AND MULES. 


.TACKS. 

Jack. 4 years old or over—2 entries: 

First premium, Augustein & Cooper, Cooper.. .$25 00 

Second premium. J. N. Deeper, Farmington. 15 00 


MUliBS. 


Mule, 3 years old or ovei>--6 entries: m 

First premium, Ed. S. Coolidge. Brlmfleld . 15 00 

Second premium, Ed. S. Coolidge, Brimflold. 10 00 

One year old mule—1 entry: 

First premium, Thomas May, Lewiston . 15 00 

Sucking mule—4 entries' 

First premiuM, Benj. Negley, Farmington. 10 00 

Second premium, John Craig, Farmington. 5 00 


Awarding John Virgin. Fairbury; J. W. Ramsey, Jacksonville; J. L. Owen, 

Mokena. 


LOT 39-JACKS. JENNETS AND MULES-SWEEPSTAKES. 


Jack of any ago. shown with not less than 3 mules of his got—1 entry. 

Premium. J. N. Leepor, Farmington.$50 00 


Team of mules, 3 years old or over, shown to farm wagon—3 entries* 

First premium, Ed. S. Coolidge. Brlmfleld. 

Second premium, Tilford Rice, Lenox . 


26 00 
16 00 


Awaiding John Virgin, Fairbury; J. W. Ramsey, Jacksonville; J. L. Owen, 

Mokena. • 


LOT 40-EQUE8TRIANISM-BOYS’ RIDING. 


Boy not over 14 years old, displaying best horsemanship in the saddle—7 entries- 

First premium, W T. Dowdall, Peoria.$10 

Second premium. Craig McQuaid, Canton. 5 

Third premium, Andrew Armstrong, Beason. 3 

Fourth premium, Wm. Cress, Washington. 2 

Fifth premium, Lester E. Hodson, El Paso. 1 

Awarding Committte—Zohn Thomas, Lincoln; J. H. Potts, Jacksonville. 


CLASS C—SHEEP. 


E. B. DAVID. Snperintendent. 


PUBB BBBD LONG WOOLS. 

LOT 41-COTSWOLDS. 


BAMS. 


Ram, 2 years old or over—8 entries* 

First premium, W. L. Scott, Scott Station, Ky.... 

Second premium, H. & O. Sorby, Guelph, CanadA. 

Billy; bred by Ontario School of Agriculture. Guelph, Ca.; sire. Imp. Lane 
Bam; dam. Imp. Ewe. 


20 00 
10 00 
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Bam, 1 year old and under 2~10 entries: 

First premium, W. L. Scott, Scott Station. Ky. 

Second premium. H. & 0. Sorby, Guelph. Canada. 

Bussell Swanwick; bred by Bussell Swanwiok, Guelph, Ca.; sire, Imp. Bam; 
dam. Imp. Ewe. \ 


$15 00 
10 00 


Bam lamb under 1 year old-~9 entries: 

First premium, Abner Strawn, Ottawa.... . 

- : dropped February, 1881; bred by Thomas Porter, Hollewell Burford, Ox¬ 
fordshire, Eng.; Imported Au^st, 1881, by Strawn Jk Johnston. 

Second premium. H. & 0. Sorby. Guelph, Canada.-... 

-; bred by H. Sorby, Guelph. Ca.; sire, Billy; dam. Imp. Ewe. 


10 00 
BOO 


EWES. 

Ewe, 2 years old or over—11 entries: ^ 

First premium. Mor^ran & Cotton, Camargo.......... 20 00 

-; dropped March 27,1879; bred by Morgan & Cotton, Oamargo; sire, Oots- 

wold Bam; da^ Cotswold Ewe. _ 

Second premium, w. L. Scott, Scott Station, Ky—.. 10 00 

^we. 1 year old and under 2—20 entries: 

First premium. Morgan & Cotton. Camargo. 16 00 

-; dropped March 2.1880; bred by J. Ward. Brampton Court, Herefordshire. 

Eng.; sire. Cotswold Bam; dam, Cotswold Ewe. 

Second premium, Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 10 00 

-; dropped March. 1880; bred by T. & 8. G. Gillett, Kilkenny, Oxfordshire, 

Eng.; imported by Strawn & Johnston. 


Ewe lamb under 1 year old—8 entries: 

First premium, Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich. 

-; dropped March, 1881; bred by Jos. Snell, Ontario; sire, Cotswold Bam; 

dam, Cotswold Ewe. 

Second premium. Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 

-; dropped March, 1881; bred by Henry Akers, Black Burton, Farmingdon, 

Oxfordshire, Eng.; imported by Strawn & Johnston. 


10 00 
5 00 


Awardtnff Commlitee—Jacob S.Pruett, Brooklyn; J.B.Megginson, Jacksonville; Joseph 
Beinhardt, Granville. 


LOT 42-COTSWOLDS-8WEEPSTAKES. 

Bam of any age—11 entries. 

Premium. Abner Strawn, Ottawa.$20 00 

-, dropi^d February, 1881; bred by Thomas Porter, Hollewell Burford, Ox¬ 
fordshire, Eng., imported by Strawn & Johnston. 

Ewe of any age-17 entries: 

Premium, Morgan & Cotton, Camargo. 16 00 

Bam and 6 ewes over 2 years old—2 entries: 

Premium, Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 20 00 

Bam, with 6 of his got under 2 years old, of either sex, owned and bred by exhibitor 
^ 0ii.tri©s 

P^mium, H. & O. Sorby, Guelph, Canada. 20 OO 

Billy. 

Awar^ng Committee—lA. D. Uauberg, Port Byron; Fenwick Anderson, Ohio; Andrew 
Oliver, Elmira. 


LOT 43-LEICE8TEB OB LIJICOLN. 

BAMS. 


Bam. 2 years old or over—2 entries. 

First premium, 1). C. Graham, Cameron.$20 00 

Second premium, 1). C. Graham, Cameron. 10 00 

Bam. 1 year old and under 2—4 entries: 

First premium, B. C. Graham, Cameron. 15 00 

Second premium, W. L. Scott, Scott Station, Ky. 10 00 

Bam lamb under 1 year old—4 entries: 

First premium, B. C. Graham, Cameron . 10 00 

Second premium, D 0. Graham, Cameron. 6 00 


EWES. 

Ewe^ 2 years old or over—4 entries: 

First premium, M. C. Brownlee, Monmouth . 20 00 

Second premium, B. 0. Graham, Cameron. 10 00 
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. U5 j. 

Second premium, P. 0. Gr^am, Cameron.!.!!”’ lo 00 

Ewe lamb, under 1 year old-3 entries : 

TTlrst nremium, D. C. Graham. Cameron. ia m 

Second premium, p. 0. Graham. Cameron. ^ t So 


. Awarding Committee—S, L. S. PeVault, LaRose; Lott Scofield, Newark; Robt. Anderson, 
Polo. 


LOT 44~LEICESTER OR LINOOLN-SWEEPSTAKES. 


Ram, ot any ajge—O entries: 

Premium, P. 0. Graham, Cameron.$20 00 

Ewe. of any age—7 entries: 

Premium, W. L. Scott, Scott Station. Ky. 15 00 

Ram and 5 ewes, over 2 years old—2 entries: 

Premium. P. 0. Graham, Cameron. 20 00 

Ram, with 5 of his get, under 2 years old, of either sex, owned and bred by exhibiter ^ 

Prem^m, P. C. Graham, Cameron. 20 00 


Awarding Committee—3 SLOoh 8 . Pruett, Brooklyn: Jno. R. Megginson, Jacksonville; Jos. 
Reinhardt, GranvUle. 


LOT 45-PURE BRED MIDDLE WOOLS-SOUTHDOWNS. 

BAMS. 


Bam, 2 years old or over—4 entries: 

First premium. H. & 0. Sorby. Guelph, Canada..., 
Second premium, J. H, Potts & Son, Jacksonville. 


Ram. 1 year old and under 2—3 entries; 

First premium, H. & 0. Sorby, Gvelph, Canada... 
Second premium, H. & 0. Sorby, Guelph. Canada. 

Ram lamb, under 1 year old—3 entries: 

First premium, J. H. Potts & Son. Jacksonville..,,. 
Second premium—None awarded. 


$20 00 
10 00 


15 00 
10 00 


10 00 


BWES. 


Ewe, 2 years old or over—4 entries: 

First premium. J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. 20 00 

Second premium, J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. 10 00 

Ewe, 1 year old'^and under 2—5 entries* 

First premium, H. & O. Sorby. Guelph, Canada. 15 00 

Second premium, H. & 0. Sorby, Guelph, Canada. 10 00 

Ewe lamb, under 1 year old—2 entries: 

First premium. J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. 10 00 

Second premium. J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. 6 00 


Awarding Committee—T>. Calhoun, Eeithsburg; J. L. S. DeVault, LaRose; John Turn- 
bull, Elmira. 


LOT 46-SOUTHDOWNS-SWEEPSTAKES. 


Ram, of any age-4 entries: 

Premium, J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville.$20 00 

Ewe, of any age—4 entries: 

Premium, J, H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. 15 00 

Ram and 5 ewes^ver 2 years old—1 entry; 

Premium, J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. 20 00 

Ram, with 5 of his get, under 2 years old, of either sex, owned and bred by exhib¬ 
iter—2 entries* 

Premium. J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. 20 00 

Awarding Committee—Zo^, Reinhardt, Granville; Jacob S. Pruett, Brooklyn; J, R. Meg¬ 
ginson, J acksonvillo. 


























LOT 47~SHB0P8HIBED0WNS, HAMPSHIBEDOWNS AND OTHEB PtJBE ’BBED 

iUDDLE WOOLS. 


BAUS. 


Bam. 2 years old or over-gentries* „ ^ 

First premium, Cooper. Maddox Co» Beading. 0.^. 
Second premium. Cooper, Maddox & Co., Beading, o. 


Bam, 1 year old and under 2-6 entries: 

First premium. Morgan & Cotton. Camargo ........ 

Second premium, Cooper, Maddox & Co., Beading, 



Bam lamb, under 1 year old—6 entries: ^ ^ 

First premium. Cooper. Maddox & Co., Reading. 0... 
Second premium, Cooper, Maddox & Co., Reading, O 


moo 


10 00 


15 00 
10 00 


10 00 
5 00 


EWES. 


Ewe, 2 years old or over—7 entries: 

First premium, Morgan & Cotton, Camargo.....—^. 20 00 

Second premium. Cooper, Maddox & Co., Beading, 0.-. 10 00 

Ewe. 1 year old and under 2—12 entries: ^ ^ 

First premium, Cooper, Maddox & Co.. Beading, 0. 16 00 

Second premium. Cooper. Maddox &. Co , Reading, 0. 10 00 

Ewe lamb, under 1 year old—Sentries* 

First premium. Cooper, Maddox & Co., Reading, 0. 10 oo 

Second premium, Cooper, Maddox & Co.. Reading. 0. * 500 


Awarding Committee—Dnvid Calhoun, Kelthsburg; J. L. 8. DeVault, La Rose: John 
Turnbull.EImira. 


LOT 48-SHROPSHIREDOWN. Eto.-SWEEPSTAKES. 


Ram. of any age—7 entries 

Premium, Cooper, Maddox & Co., Reading, 0 


Ew^ of any age—9 entries 

Premium. Cooper, Maddox & Co., Reading, O. 


Ram and 6 ewes, over 2 years old—2 entries* 
Premium, Cooper, Maddox & Co., Beading, O 


m 00 

15 00 
20 00 


Bam. with 6 of his get, under 2 years old, of either sex, owned and bred by the ex- 
hibiter—1 entry* 

Premium, Morgan & Cotton, Camargo. 


20 00 


Awarding Committee—Z . R. Megginson. Jacksonville; Jacob 8. Pruett, Brooklyn; Jos. 
Reinhardt, Granville. 


PURE BRED FINE WOOLS. 
LOT 49-AMEBICAN MERINO. 


BAMS. 

Ram, 2 years old or over—0 entries: 

First premium. Robert Perrine, Patterson Mills Ja.$20 00 

Smuggler, 182; drom)ed March. 1878; bred by Robert Perrine. Patterson Mills, 

Pa.: sire. Comet No. 36; dam, No. 196. 

Second premium, Perrine & Brownlee, Monmouth. 10 00 

Big Hammond No 490: dropped March, 1878; bred by Robert Perrine, Patter¬ 
son Mills, Pa.; sire. Little Hammond, No. 36; dam. No. 137. 

Bam, 1 year old and under 2—8 entries* 

First premium, F. E. Day, Streator. 16 00 

Agitator; dropped April, 1880; bred by F. E. Day, Streator; sire, Greasey; dam. 

Second premium, G. W. MoFadden & Bro., Atlanta. 10 00 

Ram lamb, under 1 year old—7 entries. 

First premium, G. W. MoFadden Bro., Atlanta.*.. 10 00 

Second premium, G. W. McFadden & Bro , Atlanta. 6 00 

























SWSB. 


IC we, a o)d or en^^iea: 

Arflt premimn* F. B. Day, Streator..... IBO oO 

wiinkfy eMarsh'aU; din’ 
Second premiuV S, W. 


. MoFadden & Bro., Atlanta. 10 oe 


Bwe, 1 year old and underMl entries: 

i’lrst premium. G. W. MqFadden & Bro., Atlanta. 16 00 

Second premium, G. W. McFadden & Bro., Atlanta. 10 oo 

Ewe lamb, under 1 yew old—10 entries: 

First premium. F. E. Day, Streator. 10 oo 

Beauty; dropped April, 1881; bred by P. E. Day. Streator; sire. Clay; dam; 

Flora. 

Second premium, F. E. Day, Streator. 6 OO 

Buby; dropped April, 1881; bred by F. E. Day. Streator, sire, Clay;’dain; Grace. 


Awardinff Committee—John Turnbull. Elmira; J. H. Jones. Milford; Joseph Wood, 
Albion. 


LOT 60~AMEBICAN MERINO-SWEEPSTAKES. 


. $20 00 


^^“^iS^SJj^obert^enine, Patterson Mills. Pa. 

Smufiraler. 

Ewe of any a«o-14 entries• 

Premium, F. E. Day, Streator... 16 00 

Black Eye; dropped March, 1878; bred by E. Day, Streator; sire, Marshall; 
dam. Old Greasy Ewe. 

Bam and 5 ewes, over 2 years old—4 entries: 

Premium, F. E. Day, Streator. 20 00 

Ram with 5 of his get, under 2 years old, of either sex, owned and bred by the exhib¬ 
itor—8 entries* 

Premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 20 00 


Aiparding Committee—David Calhoun,Keithsburg; Lott Scofield, Newark; A. W. Strong, 
Naperville. 


LOT 61-ERENCH MERINO, SILESIAN MERINO AND OTHER PURE BRED FINE 

WOOLS. 


BAMS. 

Ram. 2 years old or over-2 entries: 

First premium. M. C. Brownlee, Monmouth_ 

Second premium, M. C. Brownlee Monmounth 

Ram. 1 year old and under 2—2 entries 
First premium—None awarded. 

Second premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesville.... 

Ram lamb, under 1 year old—2 entries. 

First premium, M. C. Brownlee, Monmouth. 

Second premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesville..., 


$20 00 
10 00 


10 00 


10 00 
5 00 


EWES. 

Ewe, 2 years old or over—3 entries. 

First premium. M. C. Brownlee, Monmouth ... 
Second premium. M. C. Brownlee, Monmouth, 

Ewe, 1 year old and under 2—2 entries • 

First premium. Taylor Bros., Waynesville..... 
Second premium, M. C. Brownlee, Monmouth. 


20 00 
10 00 


15 00 
10 00 


Ewe lamb, under 1 year old—2 entries: 

First premium—None awarded. 

Second premium, M. C. Brownlee. Monmouth. 


5 00 


Awarding Committee —Lott Scofield, Newark; W.K. Dunlap, Dunlap; Joseph Wood, 
Albion. 


LOT 62-FRENCH MERINO, Etc.-S WEEP STAKES. 
Bam of any ago—4 entries: 

Premium, M. 0. Brownlbe, Monmouth... 


20 00 
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Monmouth.*.iSb^ 

Bam and 5 ewes, over 2 yeM old—1 eu^-* ^ ^ 

Premium, M, 0. Brownlee, Monmouth......m 90 

Bam, with 5 of hie get, under 2 years old, of either s6x. owned and brad by tik^ OX. ^ 
hlblter—1 entry: ^ 

Premium, M. C. Brownlee,Monmouth.O q 

Awarding Cofnmittee —^David Oalhoun, Kelthsburfif; Lott SoOfield, Kewv)^ A. StMag, 
Naperville. 


LOT69-FLEEOES. 
LONG WOOL. 

Fleece, from sheep under 2 years old—1 entry; 

Premium. Abner Strawn. Ottawa. 


MIDDLE WOOL 

Twelve months’ fleece from sheep over 2 years old—1 entry: 
Premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesvllle. 


.IsiUviirilddal 
surer Ifedal 


FINE WOOL. 


Twelve months’ fleece from sheep over 2 years old—2 entries: 
Premium, M. 0. Brownlee, Monmouth. 


.Silver l^edal 


Fleece from sheep under 2 years old—2 entries: 
Premium. Taylor Bros., Waynesvllle. 


.Silver Medai 


Awarding Oommittee^-Jamea Cotton, Camargo; J. L. S. Devault. LaBose; Lyman 
Andrews. Oentralia. 


CLASS D—SWINE. 

DAVID GOBE, Superintendent, 


LOT 54-BEBEBHIBES. 


Boar, 2 years old or over—7 entries: 

First premium. A. M. Fulford, Bel Air. Md. |20 00 

Sterling Value; farrowed June 12.187^ bred by Heber Humfrey, Shrivenham, 

Eng.; sire, Devonshire Lane; dam. ulster Lassie. 

Second premium. A. & J. Dorsey. Perry. 10 00 

Boar, 1 year old and under 2 —8 entries: 

First premium, A. M. Fulford. Bel Air, Md...... 20 00 

Boyal Prosperity; farrowed October 2,1870: bred by B. Bwannlok, Cirencester, 

Eng.; sire, Gloucester 1st; dam. Sister of Lady Bath. 

Seeond premium, A. M. Fulford, Bel Air, Md. 10 00 

Parole; farrowed June SO, 1880; bred by A. M. Fulford, Bel Air, Md.; sire, Bobin 
Hood Sd. 2117; dam, Comptona, 6508. 

Boar, under 1 year old—19 entries: 

First premium. H. & 0. Sorby, Guelph, Canada.. 15 00 

farrowed April 15,1881; bred by H. Sorby, Guelph, Can^a; sire. Lord 
^ Wemngton. 3317: dam, Princess Louise, 0612. 

Second premium. J. W. Bamsey, Jacksonville . 10 00 

Boval Chieftain, farrowad April 4,1881; bred by J, W. Bamsey. Jacksonville; 
sire, Disraeli. 813; dam. Orlanna, 8604. 


sows 


Sow, 2 years old or over—8 entries* 

First premium. Taylor Bros.. Waynesvllle.*... 

Emma VII, 7460; farrowed June 4,1878: bred by A. Ware.oiVaBlilngton. 0.; sire, 
Duke of Glendale, 2461: dam. Emma V. 4006. 

Second premium, A. & J. Dorsey, Perry . J . 


20 60 
10 00 
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So#i 1 i^r old and under 2~>18 entriee: 

ptemium. A. M. Fatford Bel Air, Md...$20 00 

Fannie Hood, 6510; farrowed October 17.1879; bred by W. 0. Norton, Aldenville, 

^ sire. Bob Hood. 2079; dam. Lady Hood 2d, 

Second premium, X W. Boston, J aoksonvUle. wa .v - %.^ 

Tat*8 Beauty: farrowed April 7,1880; bred by 3. W. Boston. Jacksonyille; sire, 

* &gal Bmithereen. 2818; dam, Victoria 8d. 1890. 

Sow. udder 1 year old—20 entries: 

First premium. H. & 0. Sorby, Guelph Can^a............................ .. 16 00 

—. farrowed April 15. 1881; bred by H. Sorby. Guelph; sire. Lord Wel¬ 
lington, 8817; dan^ Princess Louise, 6612. 

. Second premium. J. W. Boston. Jacksonville...... 10 00 

Boh Hood’s Son: farrowed October 20,1880; bred by A. J. Lovejoy, Jacksonville; 
sire, Bob Hood, 2079; dam. Lady Compton II. 


BBEEDEBS’ BIKOS. 


So^ with litter of her own pigs, not less than 6 under 6 months old—9 entries: 

First premium, A. & J. Horsey, Perry. 20 00 

Second premium. J. 0. Darnell, Elmwood. 10 00 

Queen Victoria. 

Pen of breeding hogs—1 boar and 4 sows, over 1 year old, owned by the exhlbiter— 

4 entries : 

Premium, J. W. Boston, Jacksonville. 25 00 

Bob Hqpd:>Saliy XI’s Daughter. Belle Compton, Pat’s Beauty. Lilly Lake. 

Five head of swine, of anv age, the get of one boar, the sire shown with the pen. 
and considered in making tlie award—7 entries : 

Premium. A. & J. Dorsey, Perry. 20 00 


Awarding Committee—S. F. Wilson, Neoga; W. F. Sterling. Aledo; W. E. Goddard, Mil- 
lersburg; Jacob Weaver, Blggsvilie; W.N. Beverly. Cerro Gordo. 


LOT 66-BEBKSHIBES-SWEEPSTAKES. 


Boar of any ago—19 entries : 

Premium. A. M. Fulford. Bel Air, Md 
Boyal Prosperity. 


Sow of any age—22 entries . 

Premium. A. M. Fulford, Bel Air, Md 
Fannie Hood. 6510. 


$20 00 

20 00 


Awarding Committee—BamxxQl Beed, Lincoln; T. S. Cooper, Coopersburg, Pa.; Goo. N. 
Dunlap, Bloomington; 0. H. Wood, Friendsville; Bobert Candor, Aledo. 


LOT 66-POLAND CHINA, 

BOABS. 


Boar. 2 Tears old or over—4 entries : 

First premium, B. R. Cole, Lovington.$20 00 

Black Chief; farrowed August 26,1879; bred by B. B. Cole, Lovinfi^n; sire. 

Black Prince; dam. Lady Clermont 

Secon^d premium, A. & J. Dorsey, Perry. 10 00 

Boar. 1 Tear old and under 2—6 entries : 

First premium, J. A. Lawrence, Connorsville, Ind. 20 00 

Second premium, A. & J. Dorsey, Perry. 10 00 

Boar, under 1 year old—14 entries . 

First premium. Geo. W. McFaddem Atlanta. 15 00 

Second premium. J. A. Lawrence, Connorsville. Ind. 10 00 


8o^ 2 years old or over—12 entries • 

First premium. J. A. Lawrence, Connorsville, Ind./. 20 00 

Second premium, Tilford Bice, Lenox. 10 00 


First premium. J. A. Lawrence, Connorsville. Ind. 

Second premium. A, & J. Dorsey, Perry. ^ . 10 00 


—4 
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Sow, under 1 year old--19 entries: , ^ 

First premium. J. A. Lawrence, Oonnorsville, Ind.. jg w 

Second premium, A. Aiman, Decatur.. v..I’l" w • * i • * ^ 

Bertie Gold Dust: farrowed October 16,1880i bred by James T. Bussell. Frank¬ 
lin, 0.; sire, Illinois Chief, No. 961; dam, Lucy Perfection. 


Sow with litter of her own pigs, not less 5. under 6 months old—6 entries : 

First premium, J. A Lawrence, Oonnorsville. Ind. 

Second premium, J. A. Lawrence, Oonnorsville, Ind.. 


20 00 
10 00 


Pen of breeding hogs—1 boar and 4 sows, over 1 tear old-5 entries ; 

Premium, J. A. Lawrence, Oonnorsville, Ind. 536 oo 


Five head of swine of any age. the get of one boar; the sire shown with the pen, and 
considered in making the award—4 entries • 

Premium, J. A. Lawrence. Oonnorsville, Ind. 


20 00 


Awarding Committee—liL.'Ei Newbern. Hennepin; G. D. Henning, Plano; Geo. N. Dun¬ 
lap, Bloomington; H, 0. Castle, Wilmington; Geo. W. Booth, Gardner. 


LOT .'57-POLAND 0HINA-SWEKPBTARE8. 


Boar of any age—17 entries : 

Premium, J A. Lawrence, Oonnorsville, Ind.$20 00 

Sow of any age—23 entries • 

Premium, J. A Lawrence, Oonnorsville. Ind. 20 00 


Awardiiig Committee —H Swain, Maroa; John Turner, Todd’s Point; Hiram Ward, 
Decatur; Wm. Peterson, Stark; J. Tabor Mathers, Jacksonville. 


LOT 68-CHESTER WHITE. 


BOABS. 


Boar, 2 years old or over—2 entries: 

First premium, A. & J Dorsey, Perry.$20 00 

Second premium, Taylor iiros., Waynesville. 10 00 

Boar 1 year old and under 2-4 entries* 

First premium, A & J Dorsey. Perry. 20 00 

Second premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 10 00 

Boar, under 1 year old—10 entries. 

First premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 15 00 

Second premium, A. & J. Dorsey, Perry. 10 00 


sows. 


Sow, 2 years old or over- 5 entries: 

First premium, E. Newburn, Hennepin. 20 00 

Second premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 10 00 

So\^ 1 year old and under 2—4 entries* 

First premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 20 00 

Second premium, A & J. Dorsey, Perry... 10 00 

Sow. under 1 year old--8 entries* 

First premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 16 00 

Second premium, A. & J. Dorsey, Perry. 10 00 


BBEEDEBS’ BINGS. 


Sow, with litter of her own pigs, not less than 5, under six months old—4 entries* 

First premium, E. Newburn, Hennepin. 20 00 

Second premium, A. & J. Dorsey, Perry. 10 00 


entries 

Premium, A. & J. Dorsey, Perry. 25 00 


and considered in making the award—3 entries 
Premium, A. & J. Dorsey, Perry. 20 00 


Awarding A. B. Nicholson, Lincoln; Samuel Beod, Lincoln; W.E. Barrett. 

Newton; James W. Boston, Jacksonville; Geo. W. Stoner, LaPlace. 
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LOT69-OHESTEB WHITE-SWEEPSTAKES. 


Boar of any entries: 

Premium. A. & J. Dorsey. Perry.. oa 

Sow of any entries : 

. Premium, E. Newbern, Hennepin. 2o oo 

AwarfUng H. Swa^ln. Mt^oa: Win. Peterson. Stark; John Turner. Todd’s 

Point; Hiram Ward. Decatur; J. Tabor Mathers. Jacksonville. * i. ^ ^uu » 


LOTOO-ESSEX. 


^ BOARS. 

Boar, 2 years old or over—3 enteries: 

First premium. Taylor Bros., Waynosvillo.$2(> oo 

Second premium, Robert Ball, Hennepin. 10 (K) 

Boar, 1 year old and under 2—4 entries. 

First premium, Frank Wilson, Jackson, Mich . 20 00 

Hecond premium. A. Reed. Jacksonville. 10 00 

Boar, under 1 year old—5 entries* 

First premium, A. Reed, Jacksonville . 16 00 

Second premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 10 00 

So\^ 2 years old or over—5 entries: 

First premium, A. Reed, .Tackaonvllle. 20 00 

Second premium, A. Reed. Jacksonville. 10 oO 

Sow. 1 year old and under 2—6 entries 

First premium, llobt Ball. Hennepin. 20 00 

Second premium. A. Reed, Jacksonville. 10 00 

Sow under 1 year old—7 entries* 

First premium, A. Reed, Jacksonville. 15 00 

Second premium, A. Reed, Jacksonville. 10 00 


breeders’ rinos. 


Sow, with litter of her own pics, not loss than 5, under 6 months old—5 entries . 

First premium, A. Reed, Jacksonville . 20 00 

Second premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 10 00 

Pen of breeding hogs, 1 boar and 4 sows, over 1 year old, owned by the exhibiter- 
2 entries : 

Premium, A. Reed, Jacksonville. 25 00 


ivc iicUfU \Ji DWiiiio. KJi »ii> tiiu MVOii, oiLU nu.\jyyu, wxbxx uxio tuxu 

considered in making th<i award- 4 entries; 

Premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 20 00 


Awarding Connni^/ee—J. W. Dorsey, Perry; Geo. N. Dunlap, Lloomington; W.E. Bar¬ 
rett. Newton; G. W. Stoner, LaPlaco; W. C. Norton. Aldenville, Pa. 


LOT. 61-ES8EX-SWEEPSTAKES. 
Boar of any age—8 entries ; 

Premium, A. Reed, Jacksonville. 

Sow of any age—8 entries 

Premium. Robt. Ball, Hennepin. 


$20 00 
20 00 


Awarding OommiRobt. Candon Aledo; George N. Dunlap, Bloomington; T. S. Coo¬ 
per, Coopersburg, Pa; Samuel Reed, Lincoln. O. H. Wood, Friendsville. 


LOT 62-SMALL YORKSHIRE AND SUFFOLKS, 

BOARS. 

Boar, 2 years old or over—4 entries 

First premium. Harris & Norton, Aldenville; Pa .... ............... 20 00 

King John No. 14. S. Y. C. R.; farrowed June 3,1877; bred by R. M. Hoe, N. Y. 

City; sire. King John No. 5; dam. Snow-drop No. 8. 

Second premium. Taylor Bros.; Waynesville........ ... .. ^ 

-: farrowed October 13.1878; bred by Frank Willson, Jackson,Mich.; sire. 

Imp. Snowball; dam, Queen of Michigan. " , 



























Boar, 1 year old and under M entries • ^ 

First premium, Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich .. ••YWwiii'.^ 

David; farrowed September 2,1881; bred by Frank Willson, Jackson, Blion.; 
sire. Honest John; dam, Molly IL , ^ /wi 

Second premium, Harris & Norton, Aldenvllle, Pa -:•• • v*;w*;:;;•*'v* ^ 

Success, No. 83 8. Y. C. B^farrowed May^. 1^0; bred by Gep. W. Harris, N. 

Y. City; sire. King John YL, No. 14; dam, Gand Duchess XV, No. 71. 

Boar, under 1 year old—6 entries: _ 

First premium, HarrN & Norton. Aldenvllle, Pa ... 

Bobert; farrowed October 14, 1880; bred, by Geo. W, Harris, N. Y. City, sire, 

Duke of Yorkshire II, No. 19; dam. Queen Boss, No. 11. . . 

Second p r emlum, Harris & Norton, Aldenvllle, Pa ... ...... ... - - w 

Ace of Trumps; farrowed April 11.1881; bred by Goo. W. Harris, N. Y. City, 
sire, King John III, No. 12; dam, Grand Duchess, No. 10. 


So^ 2 years old or over—6 entries • 

First premium. Harris & Norton. Aldenvllle, Pa.. • - vr - v,* * 

Queen Bess II, No. 62, 8. Y. C. B.; farrowed August 18,1877; bred by B. M. Hoe, 
N. Y. City: sire. King John, No. 6; dam. Queen Bess, No. 11. 

Second premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesvllle.. ...... — 

-; farrowed October 28,1877; bred by Wm. Smith. Detroit, Mich.; sire. Imp. 

Snowball; dam. Beauty. 


20 00 
10 00 


Sow. 1 year old and under 2—5 entries ; 

First premium. Harris & Norton. Aldenvllle, Pa. 

Diana. No. 167; farrowed May 26,1880; bred by Goo. W. Harris, N. Y. City; sire. 
King John VI, No. 14; dam. Grand Duchess XV, No 71. 

Second premium. Harris & Norton. Aldenvillo, Pa ... 

Diadem, No. 166; farrowed May ^.1880; bred by Goo. W. Harris, N. Y. City; 
sire. King John VI, No. 14; dam. Grand Duchess XV, No. 71. 


20 00 
10 00 


Sow. under 1 year old—9 entries • 

First premium, Harris & Norton. Aldenvllle, Pa. 

Queen Boss VI; farrowed October 14.1880; bred by Geo. W. Harris, N. Y. City; 
sire, Duke of Yorkshire II. No. 19: dam. Queen Bess, No. 11. 

Second premium, Harris & Norton, Aldenviue, Pa. 

Model Queen V. farrowed October 18,1880: bred by Goo. W. Harris, N Y. City, 
sire. Duke of Yorkshire II, No. 19; dam. Model Queen, No. 20. 


16 00 
10 00 


BBEEDSBS* BIKOB. 

Sow, with litter of her own pigs, not less tean 5, under 6 months old—4 entries • 

First premium, Harris & Norton, Aldenvllle, Pa. 20 00 

Second premium, Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich. 40 00 

Pen of breeding hogs—1 boar and 4 sows, over 1 year old, owned by the exhibiter— 

1 entry 

Premium, Harris & Norton, Aldenvillo, Pa. 26 00 

Five head of swine, of any age. the get of one boar, the sire shown with the pen, and 
considered in making the award—2 entries : 

Premium, Harris & Norton. Aldenvllle, Pa. 20 qo 

Awarding C'ommiffee—Abraham Bold, Jacksonville; Geo. N. Dunlap. Bloomington: J. 
W. Dorsey, Perry; James W. Boston, Jacksonville. 


LOT 63-8MALL YORKSHIBE AND SUFFOLKS-B WEEP STAKES. 


Boar, of any age—6 entries • 

Premium, Harris & Norton, Aldenvllle, Pa.I.. $20 00 

Bobert. 

Sow, of any age-8 entries : 

Premium,Harris & Norton, Aldenvllle. Pa. 20 00 

Queen Bess VI. 


Awarding Commi^ec—John Ward, Decatur; Robt. F. Wlniterre, Minonk; Jos. Lounes, 
Table Grove; James W. Boston, Jacksonville; J. A. Lawrence. Connorsvllle, Ind. 


LOT Oi-OTHER DISTINCT BREEDS. 

Show of swine, of any distinct breed, not named in the premium list, the show In¬ 
cluding one boar and not less than five sows, of any age—2 entries ' 


First premium. Geo. W. Stoner, La Place.$26 00 

Second premium, J. C. Darnell, Elmwood. *16 00 

“Black Russia." 


Anmrding Committee— Dunlap. Bloomington; Samuel Reed, Lincoln; Robert 
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CLASS E—POULTEY. 


H. D. EMERY— Superintendent, 


LOT 66^ASTATIC. 


Pair Light BrahmaB, fowls—8 entries* 

First premium, J. B. Foot, Norwood Park. $3 oo 

Second premium, J. H. Leaton, Bloomington.2 oo 

Pair Light Brahma^ chicks—8 entries • 

First premium, J. H. Butler. Bloomington. 3 oo 

Second premium, J. B. Foot, Norwood Park. 2 00 

Pair Dark Brahmas, fowls—2 entries : 

First premium, J. H, Leaton, Bloomington. 3 00 

Second premium, J. H. Leaton, Bloomington. 2 oo 

Pair Buff Cochins, fowls—4 entries : 

First premium, J. B. Foot. Norwood Park. 3 (K) 

Second premium, Blenz & Wheelock, Decatur. 2 00 

Pair Buff Cochins, chicks—3 entries • 

First premium. J. H. Leaton. Bloomington. 3 00 

Second premium. Blenz & Wheelock. Decatur.,. 2 00 

Pair Partridge Cochins, fowls—6 entries 

First premium, O, V. Frink, Bloomington. 3 00 

Second premium, Q. V. Frink, Bloomington. 2 00 

Pair Partridge Cochins, chicks—5 entries 

First premium, Abraham Reid, Jacksonville . 3 (H) 

Second premium, Cary F. Apgar, Peoria. 2 00 

Pair White Cochins, fowls—2 entriefe • 

First premium. J. H. Leaton, Bloomington. 3 00 

Second premium, J. H. Leaton, Bloomington. 2 00 


Pair White Cochins, chicks—2 entries* 

First premium, J. H. Leaton, Bloomington . 3 00 

Second premium, J. C. Darnell, Elmwood . 2 00 

Pair Black Cochins, fowls—3 entries* 

First premium, J. H Leaton, Bloomington. 3 00 

Second premium, J. C. Darnell, Elmwood . 2 00 


Pair Black CocbinSj^chicks—2 entries. 

First premWm, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville . 
Second premium, J. C. Darnell, Elmwood .. 


3 OO 
2 00 


Awarding 8. P. Breed. Princeton; F. M. Benham, Olivet, Mich.; A. J. Lud 

lam. Atlanta. 


LOT 66-DORKING. DOMINIQUE. PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


Pair White, chicks—1 entrv* 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville ... 

Pair Colored, chicks—2 entiies* 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville . 
Second piemium, P. A. Partlott, Jacksonville 


$3 00 

3 00 
2 00 


Pair American Dominiques, chicks—1 entry: 
First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville 

Pair Plymouth Rocks, fowls—1 entry 

First premium, J. H. Leaton. Bloomington 


3 00 
3 00 


Pair Plymouth Rocks, chicks—6 entries 

First premium. J. H. Leaton. Bloomington . 3 oo 

Second premium, A. G. Bartholomow,T£lmwood. 2 oo 

Awarding Committee—‘D, R. Harrison. Herrin’s Prairie; F. 8. Adams, Ei Paso; J. D. 
Brown, Weldon. 
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LOT 67-SPANISH. 


Pair White Leghorns, fowls—l entry: 

First premium, Blenz & Wheelook, Decatur. 


Pair White Leghorn, chicks—1 entry: 

First premium, Blenz it Wheelook. Decatur, 


Pair Brown Leghorn, chicks—2 entries: 

First premium, P, A. Bartlett, Jacksonville... 
Second premium, P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville 


$3 00 

2 00 

3 00 
2 00 


Pair Black Leghorn, chicks—3 entries: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville ... 
Second premium, P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville 


3 00 
2 00 


Awardma Gommxttee^J, D. Brown, Weldon; F. S. Adams, El Paso; D. R. Harrison, Her¬ 
rin’s Prairie. 


LOT 68-HAMBURG8. 


Pair Golden-penciled, fowls—l entry 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville_ 

Pair Golden-penciled, chicks—1 entry 

First premium. P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville . .. 

Pair Golden-spangled, fowls—2 entries: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville .... 
Second premium, P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville . 

Pair Golden-spangled, chicks—1 entry: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville ... 

Pair Silver-spangled, fowls—l entry 

First premium, Blenz & Wheelook, Decatur... 

Pair Silver-spangled, chicks-2 entries 

First premium, Blenz & Wheelock, Decatur ... 
Second premium, Blenz it Wheelook, Decatur 

Pair Black, fowls—I entry. 

First premium, Blenz & Wheelock, Decatur... 

Pair Black, chicks—3 entries 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville ... 
Second premium, Blenz & Wheelock, Decatur 


$8 00 

8 00 

3 00 
2 00 

3 00 

3 00 

3 00 
2 00 

3 00 

3 00 
2 00 


Awarding Goinniittee—J. D. Brown, Weldon; F. S. Adams, El Paso, D. B. Harrison, Her¬ 
rin's Prairie. 


LOT 69-POLI8H. 


Pair Golden-spangled, fowls—l entry. 

First premium, Blenz & Wheelock, Decatur. $3 00 

Pair Silver-spangled, fowls—l entry 

First premium, Blenz & Wheelock, Decatur. 3 00 

Pair White-crested Black, chicks—1 entry: 

First premium, F. M. Benham, Olivet, Mich. 3 00 

Pair White, chicks—2 entries: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, .Tacksonville . 3 00 

Second premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 2 00 


Aymrdmg Cownatiee—Y. S. Adams, El Paso; J. D. Brown, Weldon, D, B. Harrison, Her¬ 
rin’s Prairie. 


LOT 70-FBENCH. 


Pair Houdan, fowls—l ontrv. 

First premium. Blenz it Wheelock. Decatur 


Pair Houdan, chicks-2 entries: 

First premium. Blenz it Wheelock, Decatur .... 
Second premium, Blenz & Wheelock, Decatur 


$3 00 

3 00 
2 00 


Pair Crevocour, fowls—l entry: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville 


300 


Awarding Committee—3, D. Brown, Weldon; F, S. Adams. El Paso; D. R, Harrison, Her¬ 
rin’s Prairie. 
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LOT 71~GAME. 


Pair Black-breasted Bed, fowls—1 entry: 

First premium, Allan Spickerd, Clinton . $3 00 

Pair Blaok'breasted Bed, ohicks—O entries*. 

First premiun^ Phelps & Tuell, Canton. 3 00 

Second premium, Phelps & Tuell, Canton. 2 00 

Pair White, chicks—2 entries: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 3 00 

Second premium, P. A. Partlett, Jacksonville. 2 00 

Pair Pile, fowls—1 entry: 

First premium. P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville. 3 00 

Pair Pile, chicks-1 entry: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 3 00 

Pair Black, fowls—1 entry: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 3 00 

Pair Black, chicks—2 entries: 

First premium. P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 3 00 

Second premium, P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville. 2 00 


Awarding Gommxttee’-R. Binffhouse, Bloomington; J. B. Foot, Norwood Park; John 
O’Hara, Carbondale. 


LOT 72-BANTAM8. 


Pair Sebright, fowls—5 entries 

First premium, J. H. Loaton, Bloomington .js. $3 oo 

Second premium, J. H. Loaton, Bloomington . 2 00 

Pair Sebright, chicks—3 entries* 

First premium, J. H. Leaton, Bloomington. 3 oo 

Second premium, J. H. Leaton. Bloomington . 2 00 

Pair Red Pile Game, fowls—3 entries: 

First premium, Henry Ringhouse. Bloomington. 3 oo 

Second premium. Henry Ringhouse, Bloomington . 2 00 

Pair Red Pile Game, chicks—4 entries 

First premium, Henrv Ringhouse. Bloomington. 3 00 

Second premium, P. A. Baitlett, Jacksonville. 2 00 

Pair White, chicks—1 entry 

Second premium, Blenz & Wheelock, Decatur . 2 00 

Pair BlackT fowls—2 entries 

First premium, P. A. Bai tlett, Jacksonville. 3 00 

Second premium, J. H Loaton, Bloomington . 2 00 

Pair Black Red Game, fowls—6 entries 

First premium, J.H Leaton, Bloomington... 3 00 

Second premium, Blenz & Wheelock, Decatur. 2 00 

Pair Black Red Game, chicks—9 entries 

First premium, Blenz & Wheelock, Decatur. 3 00 

Second premium, Henry Ringhouse, Decatur. 2 00 

Pair Duck Wing, fowls—1 entry* 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville . 3 00 

Pair Duck Wing, chicks—1 entry: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 3 00 


Awarding Committee—Z, E. Popkess, Paris; Geo. V. Frink, Bloomington; Jos. Flowers, 
Grovel and. 


LOT 73-MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pair Silkies, chicks—1 entry* 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 


Awarding Committee —Geo. V, Frink, Bloomington; J. E. Popkess, Paris. 


$3 00 
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LOT 74-OUINEA8. 


Pair White, fowls—1 entry* 

First premium, P A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. $8 00 

Pair White, chicks—2 entries 

First premium. P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 8 00 

Second premium, Abraham Reid. Jacksonville. 2 00 

Pair Common, chicks—1 entry: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville. 8 00 


Awarding Committee^SoQ, Flowers, Croveland; Geo. V. Frink, Bloomington. 


LOT 75-TURKEY8. 


Pair Bronze, fowls—2 entries: 

First premium. P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. $4 Of 

Second premium, Geo. Dunlap, Bloomington ..*. 2 00 

Pair Bronze, chicks—3 entries: 

First premium. Geo. Dunlap. Bloomington. 4 OO 

Second premium, P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville. 2 00 

Pair Black, fowls—1 entry; 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 4 00 

Pair Black, chicks—1 entry 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 4 00 

Pair Slate, fowls—1 entry * 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville . 4 00 

Pair White, fowls—2 entries 

First premium, Blenz & Whoelook, Decatur. 4 00 

Second premium—None awarded. 

Pair White, chicks—2 entries 

First premium, J. E. Popkess, Paris. 4 00 

Second premium, J. E. Popkess, Pans.2 00 

Aiparding Committee-^i , B. Foot, Norwood Park; John O’llara, Carbondalo; C. 
Blodgett, Downer s Grove. 


LOT 70-DUCK8. 


Pair Rouen—4 ontru*s* 

First premium, Blenz & Wheetock. Decatur .. 
Second premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 

Pair Cayuga—2 entries , 

First premium. Blenz & Wheelock, Decatur.. 
Second premium, P. A Bartlett, Jacksonville 

Pair White Muscovy—"B entries 

First premium, P A Bartlett, Jacksonville .. 
Second premium, P. A, Bartlett, Jacksonville 

Pair Colored Muscovy—1 entry: 

First premium, Blenz h Wheelock, Decatur... 


$3 00 
2 00 


3 OO 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 


Pair Y/hite-crested-S entries 

First premium, Blenz Wheelock, Decatur. 3 oo 

Second premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville.2 00 

Pair Pekin—6 entries 

First premium, J E. Popkess, Pans. 3 oo 

Second premium, A. G. Bartholomew, Elmwood.2 00 


Pair Call—2 entries* 

First premium. P. A Bartlett. Jacksonville . 3 00 

Second premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville .. 2 00 

Blodgettl?owner”sGrove' O'Hara, Carbondale: 0. B. 
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LOT 77-GEEBE. 


Pair Embdon—2 entries: 

First premium, Blenz & Wheolock, Decatur. $4 oo 

Second premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 2 OO 

l»alr Toulouse-~2 entries- 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 4 OO 

Second premium. P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville. 2 00 

Pair White Chlna—4 entries: 

First premium. P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville . 4 00 

Second premium, Blenz & Wheelook, Decatur. 2 OO 

Pair African—1 ent^: 

First premium. Blenz &. Wheelock, Decatur. 4 00 


Awarding Committee—3, B. Foot, Norwood Park; John O’Hara, Carbondalo; C. B. 
Blodgett, Downer’s Grove. 


LOT 78-BABBITS. 


Pair Madagascar—2 entries 

First premium, J. E. Popkoss, Paris . 

Second premium, J. E. Popkess, Pari^. 

. $3 00 

. 2 OO 

Pair White Angoras—2 entries; 

First premium. J. E. Popkess. Paris. 

Second premium, J. E. Popkess, Paris. 

. 3 00 

. 2 00 

Pair Hinialay—2 entries. 

First premium, J. E. Popkess. Paris. 

Second premium. J. E. Popkess, Paris. 

. 3 00 

. 2 00 

Pair Dutch—2 entries: 

First premium. J. E. Popkess. Paris. 

Second premium, J. E. Popkess, Paris. 

. 3 00 

. 2 00 

Pair Belgian Hares-2 entries: 

First premium, J. E. Popkess, Paris . 

Second premium, J. E. Popkess, Paris. 

. 3 00 

. 2 00 

Pair English Rabbits—2 entries* • 

First premium, J. E. Popkoss, Paris. 

Second premium, J E. Popkess, Paris. 

. 3 00 

. 2 00 

Awarding Commiliee—V, A. Bartlett, Jacksonville; N. 
Siorer, Jacksonville. 

Hall, Bloomington, James S. 

LOT Ti^FERRETS. 


Pair English Ferrets—i entries 

First premium. Win. Thorn Mossville. 

Second premium, J. E. Popkess, Pans. 

. $3 00 

. 2 00 

Pair American White Ferrets—fi entries- 

First premium, J E Popkess. Paris . 

Second premium, J. E Popkess. Paris . 

. 3 00 

. 2 00 

Axearding Committee— R. Ringhouse, Bloomington; W. 
Norwood Park 

C. Tuell, Canton; J. B. Foot, 

LOT 80-DISPLAYS. 


Display of varieties of Poultry—3 entries- 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville . 

Second premium, Blenz & Wheelock, Decatur . 

. $16 00 

. 10 00 

Display of Pigeons. 10 varieties—3 entries; 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville . 

Second premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville.. 

.. 10 00 

. 5 00 


Awardinq Committee—J, B. Foot, Norwood Park; John' O’Hara, Carbondale; 0. B. Blod¬ 
gett, Downer’s Grove. 
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CLASS F—MECHANICS. 

Section 1. 


WM.VOORHIBS, Superintendent, 

LOT 81-STOVES, CASTINGS, WORKED METALS, ETC. 


Display of Stoves, Ranges, Tin and Copper Ware: 
First premium, Culter & Proctor Stove Co., Peoria. 
Second premium, Sandmeyer ^ Co.. Peoria.. 


Display of Brass and Iron Wire Work* 
Premium, H. B. Van Eps, Peoria .. 


Display of Fire Arms: 

Premium, Isaac Walker & Son, Peoria. 


.Diploma and $20 00 
. 10 00 

.Silver Medal 


.Silver Medal 


Display of Silver-plated Ware* 

Premium, Dunlap & Brown, Peoria 


.$5.00 and silver Medal 


Weather Strips. 

Premium, Edmund Randolph, Springfield. 


Silver Medal 


Atmrding Committee—Chm E. Cox. Quincy; Oliver Savill, Canton; Wm. E. Mack, 
Chicago; C. C. Cochran. Cambridge. 


LOT 82-HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE. 


Disp^lay of General Household Furniture* 

First premium, Comstock, Avery & Co., Peoria.Diploma and $20 00 

Second premium, A. M. Weaver, Peoria . 10 00 

Churn 

Premium, Cornish & Curtis, Fort Atkinson, Wis .Silver Medal 

Washing Machine 

Premium, David Warnock, Champaign .Silver Modal 


Awarding Committee— E. Cox, Quincy; Oliver Savill, Canton: Wm. C* Mack, (Chi¬ 
cago, C. C. (3ochran. Cambridge. 


LOT 83-MANCJFACTURES OF VARIOUS KINDS. 


Display of Rockingham Ware* 

Premium, Peoria Pottery (io.. Peoria. 

Display of Harness and Saddles 

Premium, H. N. Frederick, Peoria. 

Display of Dental and Surgical Instruments* 
Premium, G T. Gray, Peoria. 

Display of Jewelry 

Premium, J. A. Hutchinson, Peoria. 

Display of Dry Goods and Carpets* 

Premium, Clark & Co., Peoria. 

Display of Boots and Shoes 

Premium, Moses Pettingill & Co . Poona 

Display of Dr^gists’ Goods 

Premium, Porte C. Wheeler. Peoria.. 

Set of Single Buggy Harness: 

Premium, H. N. Frederick, Peoria. 

Gentlemen’s Saddle* 

Premium, H. N. Frederick, Peoria. 

Ladies’ Saddle* 

Premium, H. N. Frederick, Peoria. 


.Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
Silver Medal 
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HorsetJqllar: ^ 

Premium. H. N. Frederick. Peoria. 


SUv^ Medal 


Awarding aommi«w-Ohas. E. Cox. Quincy; 6liver Savlll. Canton; Wm. C. Mack. Chi¬ 
cago; C« C. Cochran. Cambridge. 


LOT 84-SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINES AND SPINNING WHEELS. 

‘ No premiums awarded in this lot. but every facility afforded for exhibition—24 entries. 


CLASS F-MECHANIC8. 

Section 2. 

B. PULLEN— 


LOT 86-ENGINES. MACHINERY. ETC. 


Portable Farm steam Engine 

Premium, Rhea. Smalley & Co.. Peoria 


Pump for well * 

Premium, Most, Foos & Co.. Springfield. 0 
Pump for cistern. 

Premium, J. F. Temple Sons, Chicago.... 


Portable Grist Mill for farm use 

Premium, American Grinding Mill Co., Chicago. 


Saw Mill and Engine, for lumber • 

Premium. Chandler & Taylor, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Machine for making Drain Tile 

Premium, Chaiialer & Taylor, Indianapolis, Ind 


Machine for making Brick • 

Premium. L. B. Kennedy, Keokuk, la ... 

Machine opening Ditch for Drain Tile 
Premium, King Hamilton A Co.. Ottawa 


Road making Machine 

Premium, S. Peniiock & Sons, Kcnnett Square. Pa. 


Road Scraper 

Premium, Ewald Over, Indianapolis, Ind 


Horse Hay Fork . 

Premium. J. E. Porter, Ottawa. 


Horse Hay Derrick, for Stacking 

Premium, J. E Porter, Ottawa. 

Hay Elevator and Carrier, for moving Hay in Barn* 
Premium, J. E. Porter, Ottawa. 


Portable Hay Press 

Premium, P. K. Dedrlck, Albany, N. Y. 


Horse Power, for general Farm Purposes : 
Premium, Geo. W. Rouse & Son. Peoria, 


Clover Huller and Thresher : _ 

Premium, Geo. W. Rouse & Son, Peoria...... 

Hay and Straw Cutter • ^ , , , , 

Premium, Wayne Agricultural Co.. Richmond, Ind, 


Mower Knife Grinder : 

Premium, Tate Bros. & Co., Decatur. 


.Diploma 

..Silver Medal 

.Silver Medal 

.Diploma 

.Silver Medal 

.Diploma and $20 00 

.1...Diploma 

..Silver Medal 

.Diploma and $20 00 

.Silver Medal 

.Silver Medal 

.Silver Medal 

.Silver Medal 

.Diploma 

. $10 00 

.Silver Medal 

..Silver Medal 

.Silver Medal 
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DiBplajr of Flower Pots : ... 

Peoria Pottery Co., Peoria.Silver Medal 

Awarding Comm'ittep—J, M. Thomas, Wyoming^ James Wiley, Kewanee; JohnBeekmaD, 
Moline; A. Allen, Southampton; W. E. Dunlap.Dunlap; A. Earhart, Christian Co. 

LOT Se-LIGHl’ MACHINES. 

No entries. 

LOT 87~IMPLEMENTS. VEHICLES, ETC. 

Steaming Apparatus for Cooking food for stock : 

Premium, C. B. Rice & Co., Chicago.Diploma and $10 00 

Gate for farm use : 

Premium, L. S. Kellogg. Fort Atkinson, Wls.Silver Medal 

Portable Fence: 

Premium, A. Shively. North Manchester, Ind.Silver Medal 

Display of two-seated Carriages of various kinds: 

Premium, Geo. Pfeiffer, Jr., Peoria.Diploma and $10 00 

Display of Buggies : 

Premium, Kingman & Co., Peoria...Diploma and 10 00 

Two Horse Carriage . 

Premium, Geo. Pfeiffer, Jr., Peoria.Silver Medal 

Top Buggy 

Premium. Kingman & Co., Peoria.Silver Medal 

Open Buggy • 

Premium, Kingman & Co., Peoria.Silver Medal 

Sulky • 

Premium, Wm. Walker, Aurora.Silver Modal 

Barouche : 

Premium, Geo. Pfeiffer, Jr., Peoria.i.Silver Medal 

Two Horse W^on • 

Premium. Goo. Pfeiffer, Jr., Peoria.Diploma and $10 00 

Spring Wagon : 

Premium, Romo Spring Wagon Co., IRomo, N. Y.Diploma and 5 00 

Awarding Committee—S. M Thomas,'\^omlng Wm. Allen. Southampton; James Wiley, 
Kewanee; Alfred Allen, Southampton; W. K. Dunlap, Dunlap. 

LOT 88-FARM MACHINERY. 

No premiums awarded, nor examination by committee, but every facility afforded 
for exhibition. 

CLASS G—FARM PRODUCTS. 

J. M. WASHBURN, Superintendent, 

LOT 89-GBAINS AND SEEDS. 

Sanonle of White Winter Wheat, 1 bushel; 

First premium, M. E. Newburn, Hennepin .$10 00 

Second premium, Hiram Sibley & Co., Chicago. 5 00 

Sanjple of Red Winter Wheat, 1 bushel* 

First premium, Hiram Sibley & Co., Chicago. 10 OO 

Second premium, Chris. Hile, Manito. 6 00 
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Sao^le of Bed Sprinjr Wheat, 1 bushel: 

llrst premium, wT T. Scott, Des Moines, la.$10 00 

Second premium, Ohris.^HUe, Manito. 6 00 

Sample of Bye, one bushel: 

First premium, W. T. Scott, Des Moines, la. 5 oo 

Second premium, Hiram Sibley & Oo., Chlcagro... 3 00 

Sample of oats, 1 bushel* 

First premium, Chris. Hile, Manito . 6 00 

Second premium, W. T. Scott, Des Moines, la. 3 00 

Sample of Fall Barley. 1 bushel 

Second premium, Hiram Sibley & Co., Chica^ro. 3 00 

Sample of Sprine Barley. 1 bushel* 

Second premium, Hiram Sibley & Co., Chicago. 3 00 

Sao^le of White Indian Corn, in the ear. 1 bushel: 

First premium. A. C. Dehority. Hilton. 6 00 

Second premium, Jos. J. Arnold, Hilton. 3 00 

Sample of Yellow Indian Corn, in the oar, 1 bushel: 

First premium, 8. Crane. Farmington.;_ 6 00 

Second premium. Jos. J. Arnold, Hilton. 3 00 

Sample of Corn on the stalk. 5 or more stalks 

First premium, A. J. & B. C. Dunlap. Dunlap. 2 00 

Second premium, Jos. J. Arnold. Hilton. 1 00 

Sample of Pop-corn, 1 peck* 

First premium, J. P. Beck. Peoria. A . 3 00 

Second premium. J. P. Beck. Peoria. 2 00 

Sample of Buckwheat. 1 bushel, 

First premium. Hiram Sibley & Co.. Chicago. 6 oO 

Second premium, W. T. Scott, DesMoines, la. 2 00 

Sarnie of Timothy Seed, 1 bushel 

First premium. Hiram Sibley ^ Co., Chioaco.: 6 00 

Second premium, A. p. Watts, rarmingdaie. 2 00 

Bangle of Clover Reed, 1 bushel 

First premium, A. B. Watts. Farmingdale. 5 00 

Second premium, G. B. Roe, Payne’s Point. 2 00 

Sao^le of Blue Grass Seed. 1 bushel 

First premium, Hiram Sibley & Co.. Chicago. 6 00 


First premium, Hiram Sibley & Co.. Chicago. 6 00 

San^le of Orchard Grass Seed. 1 bushel* 

First premium, Hiram Sibley & Co., Chicago. 6 00 

White Field BeansJ5 bushel* 

First preimum, Hiram Sibley & Co., Chicago. 6 00 

Second premium, J. T. Roe, Payne s Point. 2 00 

Lima Beans. 1 pock* 

First premium. J. P. Beck, Peoria. 6 00 

Second premium. C. G. Boehme, Freeport. 2 00 

Yariety of garden peas. 1 quart each* 

Premium, Hiram Sibley & Co., Chicago. 2 00 

Castor Beans, 1 bushel* 

Premium, Hiram Sibley & Co., Chicago. 10 00 

Display of grains and seeds by any one person; samples distinct from foregoing, 
consisting of not less than 1 quart of grain, and 1 pint of seed: 

Premium, Hiram Sibley & Co., Chicago. 80 00 

Awarding Committee—W\o Barnard, Manteno; N. S. Barber,-; C. B. Morey, 


LOT 90 -VEGETABLE 8 . 


Sample of Early Irish Potatoes, 1 bushel: 
First premium, 8. Crane. Farmington. 
Seoond premium, J. P. Beck. Peona... 

Samnle of Late Irish Potatoes, 1 bushel. 
First premium, D. J. PIper. Foreston.. 
Seoond premium, J. P. Beck, Peoria .. 


$5 00 


3 00 


5 00 
3 00 






































Bw^t Potatoes, 1 bgs^eU ^ i" 

Lot of Onions. 1 bushel: 

First premium, Joseph Shaff, Poorla. 

Second premium. W. T. Scott, DesBiolnes, la.. 


Table Turnips, 1 bushel: 

First premium, Joseph Shaft, Peoria. 

Second premium, 0. G. Boehme, Freeport 


Beets for table use, 1 bushel: 

First premium, Theodore Leers. Peoria. 
Second premium, J. P. Headinff, Peoria. 


Ma^el Wurzels. 1 bushel: 

First premium. 0. G. Boehme. Freeport. 

Second premium, W. T. Scott, BesMoines, la. 


Parsnips for table us^ 1 bushel: 

First premium, J. T. Roe, Payne’s Point .. 
Second premium, C. G. Boehme, Freeport, 

Lot of Celery—12 stalks. 

First premium, Theodore Leers, Peoria... 
Second premium. Joseph Shaft, Peoria_ 


Cabbage, 6 heads' 

First premium, Josepli SJi.iff, Peoria. 

Second premium. 0. G. Boehme, Freeport. 

Tomatoes. 1 peck. 

First premium, J. P. Beck, Peoria. 

Second premium, Theodore Leers, Peoria 


Six Pumpkins 

Premium. S. Crane, Farminfirton 


Six Squashes 

Premium, Hiram Sibley & Co., Chicago... 
Six Muskmelons 

First premium, .Joseph Shaff, Peoria. 

Sample of Carrots, h bushel 

Premium, Theodore Leers, Peoria. 

Six Egg-plant fruit- 

First premium, Joseph Shaft, Poona . 

Second premium, Theodore Leers, Peoria 


Variety of Garden Roods, named* 

First premium. Hiram Sibley & Co., Chicago 
Second premium, C. G. Boehme, Freeport_ 


Sample of Tobacco, shown “in hand,” 10 pounds- 

First premium, E. M. Jack, Peoria.. 

Second premium, C. G. Boehme, Freeport_ 


Sample of Sugar Beets. 1 bushel* 

First premium, W. T. Scott, DesMoines, la 
Second premium, J. P. Heading, Poona_ 


*11 


4 00 
200 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 (K> 


4 00 
4 00 

4 (K) 

5 00 


4 00 
2 00 


10 00 
5 00 


5 00 
3 00, 


4 00 
2 00 


Display of Garden Vegetables, samples distinct from foregoing, not less than 20 
vftfiotios* * 

First premium, Theodore Leers, Peoria...,.. 

Second premium, W. T. Scott, DesMoines, la . 


10 00 
5 00 


Jwai'dinff Committee--'E A. Pride,-; Geo. W. Butts,-; John 8. Potter, • 


LOT 91-BUTTER. CHEESE. ETC. 


Barrel of Winter Wheat Flour. 

Premium, H. C. & C. Durand, Chicago.Diploma 

Barrel of Spring Wheat Flour; 

Premium. H. C. & C. Durand, Chicago.Diploma 

Butter made in May or June, lOpounds: 

First premium, Miss H. M. Heading, Peoria 


110 00 
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K Heii4lM Peoria .. 

Seoo^d premium. Hiss Jennie Sonnebley. Peona. 

Btd«e. 

Itot®pMmlum. P. B. Stone, Lawn Bldge. 

Lot of Honoy. 10 pounds: 

First promlum, Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria. 

Second premium. John Short, Peoria. 


$IB 00 
5 00 


10 00 
10 00 


5 00 

a 00 


Awarding Committee—‘John S. Potter.-; Geo. W. Butts,-; E. A. Pride, -. 


LOT 92~BREAD, CAKES, ETC. 


Loaf of Wheat Bread, made with Hop Yeast: 

First promlum, E. L. Bosaorman. Peoria. $4 00 

Second premium, Mrs. R. B. Amsbury. Sheldon. 2 00 


Loaf of Wheat Bread, made with Milk-rising: 
First premium. Mrs. H. B. Barnard, Pekin ... 
Second premium, Mrs. A. S. Barlow. Peoria. 


4 00 
2 00 


Loaf of Bread, made of Unbolted Flour* 

First premium. Mrs. J. F. Robinson. Atlanta... 
Second premium, Mrs. Collie Keene. Atlanta .. 

Loaf of Rye Bread: 

First premium, Mrs. Wm. Horton, Weston. 

Second premium, Mrs. M. P. Carlook, Atlanta.. 

Loaf of Corn Bread* , ^ ^ „ 

First premium, Mrs J. P. Beck, Peoria . 

Second premium, Mrs. H. B. Barnard, Pekin... 

Sponge Cake: 

First premium. Mrs. E A. Long, Peoria. 

Second premium, Mrs R. H. Gaston, Toulon... 

Snow Cake: 

First premium, Miss Jennie Sohnebly, Peoria. 
Second premium, Mrs. Cellie Keene, Atlanta . 

Pound Cake- 

First premium. Mrs. B. H. Gaston, Toulon.. 

Jelly Cake 

First premium, Mrs. M. J. McKinney. Peoria... 
Second premium, Mrs J. P Bock, Peoria. 

Fruit Cake 

* First premium. Miss Maude C. Hinsey. Pekin. 


Gold Cake 

^ First premium, Mrs. R. H Gaston. Toulon. 

Second premium, Mrs. J. P. Beck, Peoria. 

Nut Cake 

First premium, Mrs. M. P. Carlock, Atlanta _ 

Doughnuts* 

First premium, Mrs. R. H. Gaston. Toulon . 

Second premium. Miss Maude C. Hinsey, Pekin, 


Ginger Cake 

First premium, Mrs. Cellie Keene. Atlanta.. 

Second premium. Mrs. J. F. Robinson, Atlanta 


Marble Cake: 

First premium. Mrs. R. B. Amsbury, Sheldon. 
Second premium. Mrs. Cellie Keene, Atlanta . 


Lemon Cake: 

First premium. Mrs E. A. Long. Peoria. 

Second premium, Miss Maude C. Hinsey, Pekin. 


Cocoanut Cake: 

First premium, Mrs. M. J. McKinney. Peoria, 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
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Queen of the Pralrio Cake: , ^ 

First premium. Miss Jennie Sohnebly, Peorift •• 
Second premium, Miss Maude C. Hlnsey, Pekin. 

Chocolate Cake; ,,, , , « ui « i 

First premium. Miss Jennie Sohnebly, ^orla... 
Second premium, Mrs. M. J. McKinney, Peoria.. 

Quart of Sorghum Molasses; .... 

First premium, Mrs* J. F. Boblnson, Atlanta. 

Pound of Browned Coffee; 

Premium, Mrs. L. E. Rockwell. Quincy. 

Can Sweet Corn; _ „ ^ 

Premium, Mrs. Wm, Horton, Weston. 

Can Common Corn: _ ^ 

Premium, Mrs. Wm. Horton, Weston. 


Awarding Commii^ee—Mrs. Wallace Matthews, Mrs. Warren Poole, Edgar Ayres. 


$4 00 
200 

400 

200 

800 

1 00 

200 

2 00 


LOT P3-BREAD AND CAKES. 
By Girls under 14 years of age. 


Loaf of Wheat Bread, made with Hop Yeast: 

First premium, Lucy C. Schnebly, Peoria. $4 00 

Second premium, Mattie Btonebraker, Peoria. 2 00 

Loaf of Wheat Bread, made with milk-rlslng; 

First premium, Lou Keene. Atlanta. 4 00 

Second premium. Gladez Barnard. 2 (H) 

Loaf of Broad, made of unboiled Flour; 

First premium, Iva E. Robinson, Atlanta. 4 00 

Second premium, Lou Keene, Atlanta. 2 00 

Loaf of Rye Broad 

First premium, Lou Keene, Atlanta. 4 00 

Second premium, Linn Carlook, Atlanta. 2 00 

Loaf of Corn Bread* 

First premium, Lina Oarlock, Atlanta. 4 00 

Second premium, Lou Keene, Atlanta. 2 00 

Snow Cake* 

First premium, Lou Keene. Atlanta. 4 00 

Second premium, Lucy C. Sohnebly, Peoria. 2 00 

Jelly Cake: 

First premium, Iva E. Robinson, Atlanta. 4 00 

Second premium. Lucy C. Schnebly, Peoria. 2 00 

Fruit Cake; 

First premium, Lou Keene, Atlanta. 4 00 

Silver Cake: 

First premium, Iva E. Robinson, Atlanta. 4 00 

Second premium, Lucy C. Sohnebly, Peoria. 2 00 

N'ut Cake* 

First premium, Lina Carlook, Atlanta. 4 00 

Doi^hnuts: 

First premium, Lou Keene. Atlanta. 4 00 

Second premium, Lina Carlock, Atlanta.!..!!.!!!.!!. 2 00 

Ginger Cake; 

First premium, Lou Keene. Atlanta. 4 00 

Second premium, Lina Oarlock, Atlanta .. 2 00 


Awarding CommitUe-ViTS, Wallace Matthews, Mrs. Warren Poole, Edgar Ayres. 
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CLASS H—HORTICULTUEE AND FLORICULTURE. 

GEO. 8. HASKELL. Superintendent. 

Section 1 —Trees. Flowers and Plants. 

LOT 94 -FLOWERS AND PLANTS 
For Professional Florists and Dealers only. 

Collection of distinct varieties of Greenhouse and Hothouse plants, not to include speci¬ 
mens entered for other premiums* 

First premium, F A Bailer, Bloomin^on.Diploma and $30 oo 

Second premium, James Cole. Peoria. 20 00 

Collection of Ajfaves and Aloes: 

Premium. James Cole, Peoria. 3 00 

Collection of Cactus, excluding Agaves and Aloes: 

Premium, James Cole, Peoria. 3 00 

Collection of Echeverias and Succulents: 

Premium. James Colo. Peoria. 3 00 

Collection of Tuberoses, rooted** 

Premium, F. A. Bailer, Bloomington. 3 00 

Collection of Geraniums 

First premium, James Cole. Peoria. 8 00 

Second premium, F. A. Bailer, Bloomington. 6 (K) 

Six Single Varieties, Geraniums 

Premium, James Cole, Peoria. 3 00 

Six Double Varieties Geraniums* 

Premium. James Cole. Peoria. 3 00 

Collection of Achyranthus 

Premium. James Cole. Peoria. 3 00 

Collection of Abutilons. in bloom: 

Premium, James Colo, Peoria. 3 00 

Collection of Carnations, in bloom 

First premium. F. A. Bailer, Bloomington. 5 00 

Second premium, James Cole, Peoria . 3 00 

Six Double Fuchsias, in bloom 

Premium, F. A. Bailer, Bloomington. 3 00 

Six Single Fuchsias, in bloom. 

Premium, F. A. Bailer, Bloomington. 3 0 <» 

Collection of Roses in pots, in bloom 

First premium, Janies Cole, Peoria. 8 00 

Second premium, F. A. Bailer, Bloomington. 4 00 

Single Specimen Plant, of any kind 

Premium. F. A. Bailor. Bloomington. 4 00 

Single Specimen Hothouse Foliage Plant 

Premium. F. A. Bailer, Bloomington. 4 00 

Collection of Palms 

First premium, James Colo, Peoria. 8 00 

Single Palm 

Premium, James Cole, Peoria. 4 00 

Single Ficus* 

Piemium, F. A. Bailer, Bloomington. 4 00 

Collection of Ferns 

Premium. F. A. Bailer, Bloomington. 6 00 

—5 ■ 
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Collection of Hot and Greenhouse Climbers: 

First premium, F. A. Bailer, Bloomington. $8 00 

Collection of Calladiums: 

First premium, F. A. Bailer, Bloomington. 3 OO 

Collection of Coleus: 

First promium, James Cole, Peoria. 4 03 

Twelve Crotons: 

First premium, James Cole, Peoria..... 5 03 

Collection of Bulbs, correctly named 

Premium, J. C. Vaughan, Chicago .Silver Medal and 5 00 


Awarding H. Boss, Gibson; Mrs. G. W. Stone, Princeton; James T. John> 

son, Warsaw. 


LOT 96-CUT :PL0WERS. 


FOB PBOFESSIONAL FLOB18TS. 


Collection of Cut Flowers: 

First promium. F. A. Bailer. Bloomington. |8 03 

Second promium, W. A. Burdick, Bockford.:. 4 03 

Collection of Antirrhinums: 

Premium, W. A. Burdick, Rockford. 8 03 

Collection of Asters* 

First premium, W. A. Burdick, Rockford. 6 00 

Collection of Dahlias, named: 

First premium, W. A. Burdick, Rockford. 6 00 

Second premium, F. A. Bailer, Bloomington. 3 00 

Collection of 18 Dahlias, dissimilar blooms 

First premium, W. A. Burdick, Rockford.... 6 03 

Collection of Pompone, or Bouquet Dahlias. 0 varieties* 

First premium, W. A. Burdick, Rockford... 3 00 

Collection of Everlastings 

Premium, J. C. Vaughan, Chicago.• 4 00 

Collection of Grasses 

Premium. C. W. Dorr, Des Moines, la. 4 00 

Display of Cut Roses 

First premium, F. A. Bailer, Bloomington. 10 00 

Collection of Gladioli 

First premium, J. C. Vaughan. Chicago. 10 oo 

Second premium, W. A. Burdick, Rockford . 5 00 

Collection of Pansies 

First premium, W. A. Burdick, Rockford. 5 00 

Second premium, James Cole. Poona.” 3 00 

Collection of Phlox Drummondi , 

First premium. W. A. Burdick. Rockford. 5 oo 

Collection of Tuberoses 

First premium, J. C. Vaughan, Chicago. 4 oo 

Collection of Verbenas, named* 

First promium. James Colo. Peoria. 5 00 

Second premium, F. A» Bailer. Bloomington. 3 00 

Collection of Verbenas, raised from seed 

First premium, W. A. Burdick. Rockford. 5 00 

Collection of Cut Geraniums* 

First premium, James Colo, Peoria. 5 00 

Second premium. F. A. Bailer. Bloomington. 3 03 

Collection of Double Zinnia* 

First premium, W. A Burdick, Rockford. 5 OO 

Second premium, James Cole, Peoria. 3 00 

Collection of Double Petunias* 

First premium, W. A. Burdick, Rockford. : . 5 00 
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Colleotion of Single Petunias: 

First premium, W. A. Burdick, Rockford. 


Colleotion of Flowers, including above: 
Premium, W. A.Burdick, Rockford,.. 


$5 oa 


.Diploma 


FLOB^ DESIGNS, BOUQUETS, ETC. 


Floral Design* 

First premium, James Cole, Peoria.. 

Second premium, W. A. Burdick, Rockford 

Floral Wreath: 

Premium, James Cole, Peoria. 

Design of Cut Flowers: 

Premium, James Cole, Peoria. 

Pair Flat Hand-Bouquets. 

Premium. James Cole, Peoria. 

Pair Round Hand-Bouquets 

Premium, James Cole, Peoria . 

Basket of Cut Flowers* 

Premium, James Cole, Peoria. 

Basket of Winter Flowers 

First premium, J. C. Vaughan, Chicago. 

Pair Bouquets of Grasses: 

First premium, J. C. Vaughan. Chicago.... 

Han) or Lyre 

Premium, W. A. Burdick, Rockford. 


$15 00 
10 00 


5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
500 
5 00 


5 00 
5 00 


Cross* 

Premium, James Cole, Peoria. 5 00 

Crown: 

Premium, James Colo, Peoria. 5 00 

Display of Florists Reciuisitos: 

Premium, Hiram Siuley & Co., Chicago.Diploma and 10 00 


Au'arding Ross, Gibson, Jas. T. Johnson, Warsaw; Mrs. G. W. Stone, 

Princeton. 


LOT %-FLOWERR AND PLANTS-BY AMATEURS. 
No Professional Florist allowectto compete. 


Collection of Greeiihouso, Hothouse and Bedding Plants, in pot®* 
First i»remium, Sophia Bauscher, Freeport. 

Collection of Cactus and Aloes 

First premium, Sophia Bauscher, Freeport. 

Second premium, Maria Boehme, Freeport. 

Collection of Winter-blooming Begonias 

First premium. Sophia Bauscher. Freeport. 

Second premium, Maria Boehme, Freeport. 

Collection of Carnations, in bloom 

First premium, Mrs. Elizabeth Bauscher, Freeport. 

Collection of Geraniums 

First premium, Maria Boehme, Freeport. 

Second premium, Sophia Bauscher, Freeport... 

Collection of Foliage Plants 

First premium, Sophia Bauscher. Freeport. 

Second premium, Mrs. Elizabeth Bauscher, Freeport . 

Collection of Fuchsias, in bloom* _ 

First premium, Mrs. Elizabeth Bauscher, Freeport... 

Second premium, Sophia Bauscher, Freeport. 

Collection of Pot Roses, in bloom, 6 varieties 

First premium, Mrs. Elizabeth Bauscher, Freeport. 


$12 00 


3 IK) 
2 00 


2 00 
1 00 


3 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 (K» 
2 00 


3 0(i 
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Pair ot Hanging Baakets of Plantp: 

First promium. Mrs. Elizabeth Bauaebor, Freeport., 

Single Hanging UasJfet of PJaiits 

First premium, Maria Boelime, Freeport.. 


18 00 


2 00 


JtcardtKi/ Committee—H. G. Savage, Chicago, Mrs. L. Scofield, Newark: D J Pi.,.. 
Foreston riper, 


LOT 97-rUT FLOWERS. 


No Profossional Florist allowed to compete. 


Collection of Cut Flowers 

First premium. Mrs. C. Hinsey, Pekin .. . 
Second premium, Mann Boehme, Freeport 

Collection of Asters- „ -o 

First premium. Miss H. M. Heading, 1 coria 


$5 00 
3 00 


^ 00 


CoJIoofionofBalsams^^ 

Premium, Mrs. C Hinsoy, Pekin . 

Collection of Dahlias named. 10 varieties 

First premium, Maria Boehme, Freeport. 

a 

Collection of Everlastings 

Flist premium. Mrs.C. Hinsoy, Pekin. 

Second premium. Miss Alice J. Heatling, Peoria. 

Collecjtion ot Japan Pinks 

First premium. Miss H. M Heading, Peoria. 

Second premium, Mrs. C. Hmsey, Pekin. 

Collec'ion of Single Petunias 

First premium, Mrs. C Hinsey, Pekin. 

Colleclion of Double Petunias 

First premium. Mrs. C. Hinsey, Pekin. 


Collection of Phlox Drummondi 

First premium. Mrs 0. Hinsey. Pekin.. 

' Second premium. Miss H. M. Heading. Peoria. 


200 
3 00 

2 (Ml 
1 00 

3 00 
2 00 

3 00 

3 CO 

3 00 
2 00 


Collection of Verbenas 

First premium, Mrs. C. Hinsey. Pekin. 2 00 

Second premium. Miss H. M. Heading, Peoria. 1 oo 


Double Zinnia 

First premium, Miss H. M. Heading, Peoria. 2 oo 

Second premium, Marla Boehme, Freeport. ’ ' ‘' i oo 


FLORAL DKSIGNB, BOUliUETS, ETC. 


Floral Design of Dahlias 

Premium. Mrs. C. Hinsey. Pekm. 

. ‘A on 

Floral Pyramid or Mound* 

Premium, Miss H. M. Heading, Peoria.. 

. 3 00 

Floral Design of Cut Flowers 

Premium, Mrs. C. Hinsev, Pekin. 


Pair Flat Hand-Bouquets 

First premium, Miss Maude C. Hinsey, Pekin . 

Second premium, Mrs. C. Hinsey, Pekin. 

. . 1 00 

Pair Round Hand-Bouquets. 

First premium, Mrs. C. Hinsey, Pekin. 

. !> (M) 

Pair Grass Bouquets: 

First premium, Mrs. C. Hinsoy, Pekin. 

Second premium, Albert Bauscher, Freeport . 


Basket of Cut Flowers 

First premium, Maria Boehme, Freeport. 

Second premium, Mrs. C. Hinsey, Pekin. 
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Winter Basket of Flowers, Leaves and Mosses: 

Firetpremium. Mrs. 0. Hlnsey, Pokln... $3 00 

Second premium, Albert Bausoher, Freeport..... 2.00 

Pair Winter Bouquet^ 

First premium. Albert Bausoher, Freeport. 3 00 

Second premium, Miss Maude 0. Hinsey, Pekin . 2 00» 

^'^Premium, Miss Maude C. Hlnsey, Pekin . 3 oo 

^^^!?romfum, Miss H. M. Heading, Peoria. 3 00 


Aij^arding Committee—'R, G. Savage. Chicago: Mrs. L. Scofield, Newark; D. J. Piper, 
Foroston. 


Section 2~Fruit8, Jellies, Pickles, etc. 

LOT 98-HOME-GBOWN FRUITS. 

For Professional Fruit-Growers or Orchardists 


Collection ot Fr lits by a Horticultural Society, grown within the territorial limits of 
the Society exhibiting 

First premium. Horticultural Society, Warsaw. 

Second premium. Horticultural Society, Champaign. 


$50 (M) 
25 00 


Collection of Apples—Oralexcepted—25 varieties 


Fiis^ premium, H M. Dunlap. Savoy. 25 00 

Second premium, J. T. Joliusoii, Warsaw. 15 00 


Collection of Apples. 15 varieties, for Southern Illinois, value for market purposes 
considered 

First premium, J. O. (’line, Watson. 15 oo 


Collection of Apples, 15 varieties, for Central Illinois, value for market purposes 


considered 

First premium, H. M. Dunlap, Savoy ... 15 00 

Second premium, A C Hammond, Warsaw. 10 00 

Collection of Apples, 15 varieties, for Northern Illinois, value for market purpo'^es 
considered 

First premium, D J Piper, Foreston. 15 00 

Second premium, John Bausclier, Freeport. 10 00 

Siberian Crab Apples—5 varieties 

Fiistprenuum.il M, Dunlap Savw. 3 

Second premium, Maria Boehme, Freeport. 2 00 

Collection of Piuirs. 0 varioiies, the product of Illinois , 

First picraium, H. M. Dunlap, Savoy. 5 00 

Collection of Autumn Peais, 5 varieties, the product of Illinois 

First premium, H W. Dunlap, Savov. 5 (H) 

Collection of Winter Pears, 3 varieties, the product of Illinois 

First premium, H M Dunlap, Savov . 5 00 

Collection Seedling Peaches 

First premium, F M Benham, Olivid, Mich . 4 00 

Collection of Plums—3 varieties • 

First premium. F M lienhain. Olivet, Mich . 3 iX) 

Display of Grapes, coiiectly named 

First premium. D J Piper, Fon'ston . 10 00 

Second premium, F. M Benliain, Olivet, Mich. 5 00 

Karlv' Grapes- 3 bunches. 

First premium. D. J. Piper, Foreston . 4 00 

Second premium, II M. Dunlap, Savoy. 2 00 

Three varieties of Late Grapes, for table use—3 bunches each 

First premium, 1) J Piper, Foreston. 4 00 

Second premium. F. M. Benham, Olivet, Mich. 2 00 

Throe varieties of Wine Grapes 3 bum*hcs each 

First premium. D. J Piper. Foreston .1:. 3 00 

Second premium, H. M. Dunlap, Savoy.. 2 00 
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. ** " 

Most Attractive and Artlstloal/y Arr^ed Display of Fruits: . ^ ^ 

First premium. A. 0. Hammond. Warsaw. . S «0 

Second premium, 0. W. Hoflf. .. 

Awarding Committee—T>. B. Wier, Lacon; A. A. Stevens, Peoria, Lloyd Shaw, 


LOT 99-HOME-GBOWN FRUITS-BY AMATEUR. 


Oolloption of Apples, by Farmer or Amateur—10 varieties* 

First premium. Ed. F. Johnson. Warsaw. 

Second premium, F. E. Baker, Champaign. 

Collection of Apples, by Farmer or Amateux>-6 varieties: 

First premium, Ed.P. Johnson, Warsaw. 

Second premium, F. E. Baker, Champaign. 

Collection of Pears, by Farmer or Amateur: 

First premium, A. D. Benhnn^ Olivet, Mich. 

Second premium, J. Larosh, Pekin. 

Collection of Plums, by Farmer or Amateur. 

First premium, A. D. Benham. Olivet, Mich. 

Second premium, C. G. Boehme, Freeport. 

Early Grapes—4 bunches* 

First premium, C. G. Boehme. Freeport. 

Second premium, J. V. N. Standlsh, Wataga. 

Three varieties of Late Giapes, lor table use—3 bunches each* 

First premium. A D. Benham. Olivet. Mich. 

Second premium, J. Y. N Standish, Wntuga. 

Three varieties of Wine drapes—3 bunches eaeli 

First premium. F. E. Baker. Champaign . 

Second premium, J. Y. N. Standish, Wataga. 

Eight varieties of Apples, for Central Illinois- 

First premium, A. A. Stevens, Peoria. 

Second premium, F. E. Baker, Champaign.• 

Display of Grapes* 

First premium, .1, Y. N. Standish. Wataga. 

Second premium, Mrs. Elizabeth Bauscher, Freeport. 

Awarding Corntnittee—D. B Wior, Lacon; O. B. Galusha, Morns, Lloyd Shaw. 


18 00 
5 00 


5 00 
3 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


G 00 
4 00 


6 00 
4 00 


LOT 100-JELLIES, PRESERYES, PICKLES, ETC. 


Six or more varieties of Fruit Jolly, including Apple, Plum, Quince, Crab Apple, 
Peach and Cherry 

First premium. Mrs Cellie Koene, Atlanta. . $f> oo 

Second premium, Mrs. J W. Smith, Pontiac. 4 00 


Six or more varieties of Small Fruit Jelly, including Currant, Grape, Blackberry, 
Raspberry, Strawberry and Gooseberry 

First premium. Mrs Cellie Keene, Atlanta. 

Second premium, Mrs. R. H. Gaston, Toulon. 


G 00 
4 00 


Display of Jellies, not including samples Gnti*red for other premiums 

First premium, Mrs J. F. Robinson, Atlanta. 

Second premium, Mrs. Cellie Koene, Atlanta. 


12 00 
8 00 


Six or more varieties of Canned Fruit, including Apple, Plum, Quince, Crab Apple. 


Peach, Cherry and Tomato: 

First premium, Mrs. Cellie Keene, Atlanta. 6 00 

Second premium, Mrs. J. F. Robinson, Atlanta. 4 00 


Six or more varieties of Canned Small Fruits,including Currant, Grape, Blackberry, 
Raspberry, Strawberry and Gooseberry: 

First premium. Mrs. Cellie Keene. Atlanta. 

Second premium, Mrs. J. F. Robinson, Atlanta. 


G 00 
4 00 


Display of Canned Fruits, not including samples entered for other premiums: 

First premium, Mrs. Cellie Koene, Atlanta./.. 

Second premium, Mrs. J. F. Robinson, Atlanta. 


12 00 
8 00 
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rren or more varletieB of Preserved Fruits, including Crab Apple, Quince, Grape, 

Pear, Strawberry. Cherry fuid Tomato: 

First premium. Mrs. Oellie Keene, Atlanta. $8 00 

Second premium, Mrs. Wm. Horton. Weston. 6 00 

Six or more varieties Fruit Butter, includinff Apple, Peach, Pear. Plum, Quince and 

^Flrsf premium, Mrs. F. K. Parmenter, Knoxville. 6 00 

Second premium, Mrs. Cellle Keene, Atlanta. 4 00 

Six or more varieties of Fruit Jam, including Blackberry, Currant, Raspberry, 
Strawberry, Grape and GoMeberry: 

First premium. Mrs. J. F. Robinson, Atlanta. 6 00 

Second premium: Mrs. Cellie Keene, Atlanta. 4 00 


Ten or more varieties of Sour Pickles, including Cucumber, Cabbage, Onion. Mixed 
Pickles.Piccalilli. Chow Chow, Gherkens, Peaches, Mangoes ana Cherries: 

First premium, Mrs. Wm. Horton. Weston. 

Secon^ premium. Mrs. Cellle Keene. Atlanta. 


Five or more varieties of Sauces. Relishes. Catsups, etc., including Tomato, Wal¬ 
nut and Cucumber Catsups. Cider Vinegar and Table Sauce: 

First premium, Mrs. Cellle Keene, Atlanta. 

Second premium. Mrs. J. F. Robinson. Atlanta. 


6 00 
4 00 


6 00 
4 00 


Display of Horticultural Implements, by manufacturer or agent* 

Premium. Hiram Sibley Sl Co.. Chicago .Diploma and 20 00 

Awarding Commtffee—A. C. Hammond, Warsaw; R. K. Dorr, DesMoines, Iowa; Mrs. H. 
M. Dunlap. Champaign. 


CLASS I-FINE AND LIBEEAL AETS. 


JOHN r. UrYNOLDS, SnpeurUendent. 


LOT 101--FINE ARTS. 


Specimen of Sculpture- 

Premium, Trubble & Son, Peoria- 


Silver Medal 


Collection of Statuary 

Premium, Trubble & Son. Poona 


Collection of S^lpture 

Premium, Trubble & Son, Peoria 

Portrait in Oil* 

Premium, R. B. Hansford, Carthage 


Original Oil Painting of an Illinois Landscape 
Second premium, L. A. Loomis, Peoria. 


Fancy Paintinj 
Premium, J 


in Oil 

iss L. Humble, Peoria. 


Animal Painting, in Oil 

Premium, Miss L. Humble, Peoria . 

Fruit Painting,in Oil. 

Premium, R. B. Hansford, Carthago 


Collection of 6 Oil Paintings* 

Premium, Miss Nettie A. Llnville, Peoria., 


Flower Painting, in Wator Colors* 

Premium, Miss Fannie Bracken. Peoria 

Bird Painting, in Water Colors: 

Premium, Newkirk & Pay, Peoria.. 

•Portrait, in Crayon: 

Premium, Chas. E. Smith. Peoria.. 


Crayon Drawing, other than portrait: 
Premium, Ralph Wolf, Peoria. 


Silver Medal 
Silvpr Medal 
.Silver Modal 

.$15 (K) 

.Silver Medal 

..Diploma 

.Silver Medal 
Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
.Silver Modal 
.Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
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Photograph, in India Ink: 

Premium, Thos. Mills, Peoria. 

Photograph, in Water Colors: 

Premium, Ohas. E. Smith, Peoria. 


Silver Medal 


Silver Medal 


Copied Work, touched in India Ink- 
Premium, Chas. E Smith, Peoria. 

Copied Work, touched in Water Colors 
Premium, Miss M. M. Hodges Peoria 


Painting on Silk 

Premium, Mrs.L. E. Kockwell, Quincy 


Plain Photograph 

Premium, Chas. E. Smith, Peoria. 


Silver Medal 


Silver Medal 


Silver Medal 


.Silver Medal 


Award!nq Committee—^. H. Crowe, Peoria: C. L. Martin. Quincy; W. H. Chapman, 
Peoria; Jonn Minor, Peoria. • 


LOT 102-MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Premium, Adair & Brown, Peoria.Silver Medal 

Grand or Semi-grand Pianoforte- 

Premium, Adair & Brown, Peoria.Silver Medal 

Flute; 

Premium, G. B. Boo, Payne’s Point.Silver Medal 

Boudoir Piano: 

Premium, Adair & Brown, Poona .Silver Medal 

Square Plano 

Premium. Adair cSi Brown, Peoria.Silver Medal 


Aioardutq Stevens, Poona, Alice Hilliard, Peoria; Kate E. Chap¬ 

man, Poona. 


LOT 103-PRINTING. ENGRAVING, ARCHITECTURAL AND MECHANICAL DRAW¬ 
ING, AND DECORATIVE ART DESIGNING. 


Collection of h Steel Engravings 

Premium, Newkirk & Fay, Peoria .Diploma 

Pencil Drawing 

Premium, A. B. Uph.im, Peoria .Silver Modal 

Exhibit of Business Penmanship, from a Commercial College- 

Premium, Business Coliogo, Jacksonville.Silver Modal 

Exhibit oi Ornamental Penmanship, from a Coranier(3ial College- 

Premium, Orchard City Bu'-inobs College, Burlinglon, la. Silver Medal 

Pen Drawing 

Premium, Business (’ollegc, Davenport, la.Silver Modal 

Pen Lettering. 

Premium, Business Coliogo, Davenpoit, la.8il\ or Medal 


Awarding Goni'iniltpe—Vj, L. Martin, Quim-y, W. H. Crowe, Peoria; W. H. Chapman, 
Peoria; F. P. Dilger, Chicago; E M Sehnebly, Peoria, E. U. Hunt, Chicago 


LOT 101-WAX, FEATHER, HAIR W^ORK, ETC 


Colored Wax-work 

First premium, Miss Mar> Stritl. Peoria. $2 OO- 

Second premium, Mrs H B.BarnanI, Pekin. 100 

White Wax-work 

First premium, W. H. Moek<‘r, Farmington. 2 oo 

Second premium, Mrs. T, L. O’Harra, Henry. 1 oo 

Work in Feathers- 

First premium, Mrs. H. B. Barnard. Pekin.!. 2 00^ 

Second premium, Mrs. H. B. Barnard, Pekin.. 1 0(1 
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Work in Hair: 

First premium, Miss Henrietta Melke, Peoria. 
Second premium, Mre. H. B. Barnard, Pekin.. 


$2 00 
1 00 


Shell “Work* 

First premium, Mrs. H. B. Barnard, Pekin .. 

Second premium, Mrs. H. B. Barnard, Pekin. 

Fancy worsted Bouquet- 

First premium, Valentine Lenert, Grovoland. 

Second premium. Miss Celia S. Clapp, Payne’s Point. 


2 00 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


Leather-work* 

First premium, Mrs. A. E, 
Second premium, Mrs H. 


Petherbrldgo, Peoria 
B. Barnard, Pekin_ 


2 00 
1 00 


Bead-w'ork: 

First premium. Mrs. J. A. Gorbach, Falrbury. 

Second premium, Mrs. A.E. PetherbridRe, Peoria. 

Mosinc or Papier-Mache Work* 

First premium, Mrs. H. B. Barnard, Pekin. 


2 00 
1 00 

2 00 


Agricultural Wreath: 

First premium, Mrs. H. B. Barnard, Pekin_ 

Landscape in Moss: 

Premium, Mrs. L. E. Rockwell, Quincy. 

Shell-work wreath. 

First premium, Mrs. H. B. Barnard. Pekin ... 
Second premium, Mrs. H. B. Barnard, Pekin, 


2 00 


.Silver Medal 


2 00 
1 00 


Collection of articles above enumerated, shown by one exhibitor* 

Premium, Mrs. H. B. Barnard, Pekin. 10 00 

Lrarryjrq; Cowmiffcc—Miss Alice J. Heading, Peoria; Mrs. J P. Heading, Peoria; Mrs. 
Jennie Johnson, Peoria* 


CLASS K—TEXTILE FABEICS. 


E. H. BISHOP, Sitpprintendent, 

LOT 105-MlLL FABRICS, ETC.-No Entry's. 


LOT I00~HOUSEHOLD FABRICS-ALL WOOL. 
Ten yards of Flannel 

First piojnium, Mrs. Win, Horton, Weston. 

Second premium, Mrs. P. 1). Htagg, Greensburg, Ind. 

Pair of Blankets 

First premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Oreensburg.Ind. 

Second premium, Mrs. P D. Stagg, Groensburg, Ind. 

Bispltiy of Y'arns 

First premium, Mrs Wra Horton, Weston. 

Second iiremium, Mrs, P. D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind .. 

Pair of Ladies Stockings 

First premium, Mrs. Wm. Horton, Weston. 

Sf‘cond premium, Miss Anna Millei, Quincy. 

Pair of Men’s Socks* 

First premium. Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Groensburg, Ind.. 

Second premium, Mrs. Wm. Horton, Weston. 

Pair of Gloves* 

First premium, Mrs. Wm. Horton, Weston. 

Pair c»f Mittens 

First premium, Mrs. W. R. Sprague, Reynoldsburg Ky. 

Second premium, Mrs. L. E. Rockwell, Quincy. 


$1 00 
•J (Hi 


5 (Hi 
3 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 <10 


3 00 


3 00 
2 00 
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MIXED WOOL AND COTTON. 

Coverlet: 

First premium, Mrs. P. D. Stage. Greensburg, Ind. 

Second premium, Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney. 


Ten yards of Jeans: 

First premium, Mrs. P. I). Stagg. Greensburg. Ind. 


Tei^ards Linsey 

First premium, Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney. 

Second premium, Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney. 


Ten yards of Carpet: 

First premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagg. Greensburg. Ind. 
Second premium. Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney. 


Ten yards of Rag Carpet: 

First premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagg. Greensburg. Ind 
Second premium. Miss Annie Miller, Quincy. 


Foot-Mat, made of wool: 

First premium, Miss M. 0. Bestor, Peoria 


Carpet Warp, spun by exhibitor • 

First promiurn, Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney 


Parlor Rug, raised wool-work • 

First premium, F. W McClellan, Elvaston.... 
Second premium, Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney... 

Hearth Rug, wool 

First premium, Mrs. R. B. Amsbary, Sheldon 
Second premium, Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney... 


Hearth Rug. rags 

First premium, Mrs C. Hinsey, Pekin. 


15 00 
300 


5 00 


4 00 
200 


5 00 
800 


6 00 
8 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 (K) 


3 00 


Carnage Mat • 

First premium, Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney. 3 00 

Seennd premium, Mrs. R. B. Amsbary. Sheldon. 2 00 


Awavdina - Mrs. S. M. Bruns, Kewanee. Mrs. R. F. Kent, Peoria, Mrs. A. S. 

Landon, Wheaton. 


LOT 107 HAND HEWING. 
Comprising Plain Garments. 


Coar.se Hhirt, unbleached . 

First premium. Mrs. L E, Rockwell, Quincy. 

Second premium. E L. Bossorman,Indianapolis, Ind ... 

Fine Shirt, unwashed 

First premium. Mrs. Libbio M Thomas, Terre Haute. Ind 
Second premium, E. L. Bossernian, Indianapolis, Ind .. 

Plain Night Dress 

First premium, Mrs. ,Tas R. Cottle, Princet ui. 

Second premium. Mrs. Z. K. Waldron, Princeton . 

Plain Chemise • 

First premium. Mrs. E. GiIlham, Merritt. 

Second premium, E. L. Bossorman, Indianapolis, Ind ... 

Calico Dress • 

First premium. Miss Annie Miller, Quincy. 

Second premium, Mrs. R. H. Gaston, Toulon.. 

Pair of Pants . 

First premium. Mrs. L. E. Rockwell, Quincy.. 

Second premium. Mrs. Wm. Horton, Weston . 

Vest * 

First premium, Mrs, Wm. Horton. Weston.. 

Second premium, Mrs. L. E. Rockwell, Quincy. 

Boy’s Suit • 

First premium, Mrs. J. F. Robinson, Atlanta. 

Darning and Repairing • 

First premium, Mrs. E. L. Gillham, Merritt. 

Second premium, Mrs. J. A. Gorbach, Fairbury. 


$3 0(1 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


.3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 IH) 
2 00 


8 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


8 00 


3 00 
2 00 
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Kitchen Apron : 

First premium. Miss Maude C. Hinsey. Pekin.... 
Second premium, Mrs. Jas. R. Cottle, Princeton. 


$2 00 
1 00 


AwardmqCommiitee----l&rs* H,D. Evans, Lovington; Mrs. R. W. Minkler, Cazenovia; 
Mrs. A. M. 'Wright, Eureka. 


LOT 108~ORNAMENTAL NEEDLE-WORK. 


^*^^Fksfpremium, Mrs. E. L. Gillham, Merritt. 
Second premium, Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney. 


Braided Pillow-Case or Sham 

First premium. Miss Anna Miller. Quincy. 
Second premium, Mrs. L. Beckwith. Pekin. 


Hemstitching 

First premium, Mrs. Libble M. Thomas, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Second premium. Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensburg. Ind. 


Silk Embroidery • 

First premium, Mrs. Libbio M. Thomas, Torre Haute, Ind 
Second pieinium. Mrs. W. R. Sprague, Reynoldsburg, Ky, 


Worsted Embroidery 

First Premium, Mrs. Libble M. Thomas, Terre Haute, Ind 
Second premium. Miss M. M. Hodges, Peoria . 


Cotton Embroidery . 

First premium. Mrs. P. F Warner. Aledo _ 

Second premium, Mrs. (Jeilie Keene. Atlanta. 


Silver Embroidery 

First premium, Mrs. Fred Fisher. Springfield. 

Second premium. Mrs. Fred. Fisher, Springfield. 

Gold Embroidery 

First premium. Miss Anna Miller, Quiney. 

Second jiremium, Mrs. Fred. Fisher, Springfield. 

Linen Embroidery • 

First premium. Mrs. Libble M Thomas, Terre Haute, Ind 
Second premium, Mrs. Libbio M. Thomas, Torre Haute, Ind 

Embroidered ('iover for ('hair 

First premium, Mrs. W 11 Snraguo. Reynoldsburg, Ky ..... 
Second premium, Miss Maude Stone, Princeton .. 

Chair Cover Back and Seat 

First premium, Mrs Fred Fisher, Springfield . 

Second premium. Miss Anna Miller, Quiney. 

Cover for Ottoman 

First premium, Mrs. Fred Fisher, Springfield . 

Second premium, Miss Kate Waldron, Princeton . 

Sofa Pillow 

First premium. Mrs. Fred Fl'^her, Springfield. 

Second premium. Carry E. Fearn, Decatur. 

Carriage Afghan. 

First premium. Miss A. M. Dodge, Peoria. 

Second premium, Miss Anna M.iller, Quincy. 

Infant Afghan* 

First premium. Miss Vnna Miller, Quincy . 

Second premium, Miss Anna Miller, Quincy. 

Infant Robe 

First premium. Mrs. L. Beckwith, Pekin. 

Second premium, E. L. Bosserman, Indianapolis, Ind . 

Toilet Set Embroidered; 

First premium, Mrs. L. Beckwith, Pekin. 

Second premium, Mrs. W. R. Sprague, Reynoldsburg. Ky— 

Infant Skirt, Embroidered. 

First premium, Mrs, L. Beckwith, Pekin. 

Second premium. Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensbuij^. Ind. 


$3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


2 00 
I 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


2 00 
1 00 


4 00 
2 0 (» 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


8 00 
4 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 
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Worsted Tapestry Work- 

First premium, Mrs. Jas. R. Cottle. Princeton. 

Second premium. E. L. Bosserman. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Japanese Tidv 

First premium, Mrs. W. B. Sprasrue, Reynoidsburg, Ky. 

Embroidered Lace Tidy- 

First premium, Mrs. L. Beckwith. Pekin . 

Second premium, Mrs. Fred Fisher, Springfield. 

Embroidered Silk Tidy: 

First premium. Mrs. Fred Fisher, Springfield. 

Second premium, Mrs. M. S. Daggett, Paxton. 

Worsted Tapestry Picture: 

First premium. Mrs. Libbie M. Thomas, Terre Haute, Ind... 
Second premium, Mrs. Jas. R. Cottle, Princeton. 

Bead Embroidery; 

First premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greonsburg, Ind .. 

Stamping for Embroidery- 

First premium. Miss M. 0. Bestor, Peoria . 

Second premium, Mrs. J. Nearing. Kenney. 

Guipure Lace- 

First premium. Miss Maude 0. Hlnsey, Pekin. 

Second premium. Miss M 0. Bestor, Peoria . 

Embroidered Pillow Case or Sham- 

First premium. Miss Maud C. Hinsoy. Peoria . 

Second premium, Mrs. Libbie M. Thomas, Terre Haute, Ind 

Chenille Embroidery 

First premium. Mrs. L. E. Rockwell. Quincy. 

Second premium, Mrs. Will Mason, Jacksonville . 

Lambrequin for Window 

First premium. Miss Anna Miller, Quincy.. 

Lambre<iuln for Mantle 

First premium, Carrie E. Fearn, Decatur. 

Second premium, Mrs. Alex. Pickens, Farmington . 

Lambrequin for Bracket 

First premium, Mrs. M. 8. Daggett, Paxton . 

Second premium, Mrs R. B. Pollard, Springfield .. 

Embroidered Piano Cover 

First premium. Miss A. M. Dodge, Poona. 

Embroidered Table Cover- 

First premium, Mrs. Fred Fisher, Springfield . 

Second premium Mrs. W R Sprague, Reynoldsburg, Ky .. 

Lap Robe 

Fiist premium, Mrs. L. Beckwith, Pekin.. 

Darned Net 

First premium, Carrie E. Fearn, Tiecatur. 

Second premium, Miss Jennie Schnebly, I'eoria . 


$3 00 
2 00 


2 00 


8 00 
2 00 


3 00 
200 


4 00 
2 00 


8 00 


2 00 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


4 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 


3 00 
2 00 


WOEK DONE ON MACHm*:. 

Embroldeiy- 

First premium. Domestic Sowing Mochme Co., Chicago 
Second iiromium, Mr*! J Nearing, Ki-nney . 

Tucking- 

First premium. Domestic Sewing Machine Co,, Chicago 
Second premium, Mrs L. E. Rockwell, Quincy. 


Braiding: 

First premium, Domestic Sowing Mac-hinc Co . Chicago 
Second premium, Mrs. J. F. Robmbon, Atlanta. 


Quilting 

First i)remium Domestic Sowing Machine Co.. Chicago . 
Second premium, Mrs. L. E. Rockwell, Quincy. 


3 00 
2 00 


2 00 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


Awardnta (JoinnnUee~-lA.vs>,. H. H. Colo, Peoria; Mrs. L. Stansbury, Galesburg; Mrs. H 
Knowles, Peoria. • 
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LOT 10&~FANCY WOBK. 

Honiton Lace: 

First premium, Miss Maude C. Hlnsey, Pekin .. 

Second premium, Mrs. Libbie M. Thomas, Terre Haute, Ind 

Applique Lace: 

First premium, Mrs. L. E. Bockwell, Quincy . 

Second premium. Miss Maude C. Hinsey, Pekin. 

Point Lace: 

First premium, Miss Maude C. Hinsey, Pekin. 

Second premium, Mrs. L. Beckwith. Pekin. 

Lan^ Mat: 

First premium, Miss Maude C. Hinsey, Pekin. 

Second premium, Mrs. Wm. Horton, Weston . 


Watch Case* 

Fir^t premium, Mrs M. S. Daggett, Paxton_ 

Second premium. Miss Maude 0. Hinsey, Pekin, 


siip^- 


ler Case 

_lr8t premium. Mrs. L. Beckwith. Pekin. 

Second premium, Mrs. L. E. llockwoll. Quincy , 


Card Beoeiver. 

Fi|pt premium. Miss Anna Miller. Quincy . 

Second premium, Mrs. J. F. Bobinson. Atlanta 


Needle* Case 

First premium. Miss M. 0. Bestor, Peoria 
Second premium. Mrs. C. Hinsey, Pekin. 


$.3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


2 00 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


2 00 
1 Oo 


2 (H) 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


Tidy in Wool • 

First premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Groensburg, Ind . 3 00 

Second premium. Miss Lottie E Keck. Peoria. 2 00 


Tidy in Cotton : 

First premium, Miss H. M Heading. Peoria. 3 00 

Second premium, Mrs Mary A. Fox, Farmington. 2 00 

Crochet Work in Worsted • 

First premium. Mrs. D. 0. Bishop, Maploton. 2 00 

Second premium, Mrs. E. A. Long, Peoria . 1 oo 

Crochet Work in Cotton • 

First premium, Mrs L. E Bockwell. A^uincy. 2 (K) 

Second premium. Miss Lizzie Kichmond, Peoria. 1 00 


Crochet Work in Linen 

First premium, Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney. 

Second premium, Mrs. Wm. Horton, Weston.. 

Crochet WorkJn Silk * 

First preinlum. Miss Maude C. Hinsey Pekin. 

Second premium, Mrs. Wm. Horton, Weston . 

Netting: 

First premium. Miss M. 0. Bestor. Peoria .. 

Second premium, Mrs P. D. Stagg, tlreensburg. Ind 

Pin Cushion • 

First premium, Mrs }\ D. Stagg, Greensburg. Ind .. 
Second premium, Mrs. J. fl. Atwood, Canton. 

Toilet Cushion 

First premium. Miss Alice J. Heading. Peoria. 

Second premium, Mrs. L. Beckwith, Pekin . 


Work Basket 

First premium, Mrs. H. B. Barnar^ Pekin 
Second premium, Mrs. C. Hinsey, Pekin .. 


Scruj) Basket. 

First premium. Miss M. O. Bestor, Peoria.. 

Second proisium, Miss Maude C. Hinsoy, Pekin.. 

Wash-Stand Set 

First premium. Miss Anna Miller, Quincy. 

Second premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind 


2 (K) 
1 00 


2 00 
I 00 


2 00 
1 <N> 


2 00 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


Air ("astle 

First premium, Miss M. O. Bestor, Peoria - 

Second premium, Mrs. H. B Barnard, Pekin. 


2 00 
1 00 


Awarcii77ff Co/uant/ee—Mrs. J. F. Schipper, Pe^m; Miss May E. Thomas, Peoria; Miss 
Clara E. Case, Tromont. ^ 
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LOT llO-NEEDLB WORK. 


By girl under U yean of age. 

Plain Sewing * 

First premium. Anna Stagg, Greensburg, Ind.. 

Second premium, ElvaXearing, Kenney.. 

Fine Shirt, unwashed 

First premium. Elva Nearing, Kenney. 

Second premium, Lou Keene, Atlanta. 

Coarse Shirt, unbleached : 

First premium, Iva E. Robinson, Atlanta. 

Second premium, Elva Nearing, Kenney. 

Plain Chemise : 

First premium, Lou Keene, Atlanta. 

Second premium. Elva Nearing, Kenney. 

Hand-made Calico Dross : 

First premium, Lou Keene, Atlanta. 

Patch-work Quilt: 

First premium, Iva E. Robinson. Atlanta. 

Second premium, Elva Nearing, Kenney. 

Darning and Repairing 

First premium, Lou Keene. Atlanta. 

Second premium, Gladoz I'.irnard, Pekin. 

Braiding 

First premium, Lou Keene. Atlanta. 

Second premium, Gladcz Barnard. Pekin . 


$2 00 
1 00 


2 00 
1 (H) 


2 00 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


2 00 


2 0(» 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


FANCY WOKK. 


Tidy in Wool • 

First premium, Emma Nohe, Quincy. 2 00 

Second premium, Anna Stagg, Greensburg, Ind . 1 00 

Tidy in Cotton ; 

First premium. Anna Stagg, Greensburg, Ind. 2 00 

Second premium, Elva Nearing, Kenney . 1 00 

Darned Net ^ * ' 

First premium, Emma Nohe, Quincy. 2 00 

Second premium, Emma Nohe, Quincy. 1 00 


First premium, Elva Nearing, Kenney. 2 00 

Second premium. Lou Koone, Atlanta. 1 00 

Silk Embroidery 

First premium, Lou Keene, Atlanta . 2 00 

Second premium, Emma Nohe, Quincy. 1 00 

Cotton Embroidery 

First premium, Elva Nearing. Kenney. 2 00 

Second premium, Lou Koone, Atlanta... 1 00 

Worsted Tapestry 

First premium, Emma Nohe, Quincy. 2 00 

Second premium. Elva Nearing, Kenney. 1 00 

Crochet Work 

First premium. Elva Nearing. Kenney. 2 00 

Second premium, Emma None, Quincy . 100 

Cardboard Work* 

First premium, Helen A. Young, Monmouth. 2 00 

Second premium, Elva Nearing, Kenney. 1 oo 

Lai^ Mat. $ 

First premium, Iva E. Robinson, Atlanta. 2 00 

Second premium, Elva Nearing, Kenney. 1 oo 

Toilet Set, embroidered: 

First premium, Anna Stagg. Greensburg, Ind. 2 00 

Second premium, Iva E. Robinson, Atlanta. 1 00 

I^oodlo 

First premium, Gladez Barnard, Pekin. 2 00 

Second premium, Iva E. Robinson, Atlanta. 1 00 
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Comb Case: 

First premium. Iva E. Robinson, Atlanta. 

Second premium. Gladez Barnard, Pekin.. 


.... $2 DO 
.... 1 00 

Button String* 

First premium, Lou Keene, Atlanta. 

Second premium. Iva E. Robinson. Atlanta. 

• 

.... 2 00 

.... 100 


KNITTING WOBK. 


Pair of Men's Socks: 

First premium, Anna Staffjg:, Greensburff, Ind. 2 00 

Second premium. Anna Stagg, Greensburg. Ind. 1 00 

Pair Ladies Stockings: 

First premium, Anna Stagg, Greensburg, Ind.. 2 00 

Second premium, Lou Keene, Atlanta.. 1 00 

Pair Mittens: 

First premium, Elva Nearing, Kenney. 2 00 

Second premium, Gladez Barnard, Pekin. I 00 


Pair Gloves* 

First premium. Lou Keene. Atlanta, 


2 00 


First premium, Anna Stagg. Greensburg, Ind. 2 00 

Second premium, Emma Noho, Quincy. 1 00 


Awarding Committee —Nettie Sartle, Peoria: Nellie Lynch. Peoria; Miss Alice M, 
Dodge. Peoria; Mrs. W. B. Fairbanks, Laoon; Mrs. Fred. Fisher, Springfield. 


LOT in-QUILTS AND NEEDLE WOBK. 
Patch-work Calico Quilt 

First premium, Mrs. Collie Keene, Atlanta.. 

Second premium, Mrs. W. H. Meeker, Farmington. 

Patch-work Silk Quilt: 

First premium, Mrs, C Hinsey, Pekm.. 

Second premium, Mary Flint, Peoria. 

White Quilt, Solid on Muslin 

First premium. Mrs. P D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind. 

Second premium. Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney. 


Worsted Quilt* 

First premium, Mrs Libbie M. Thomas, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Second premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind. 


Domestic Couiiterpane 

First premium, Mrs. P, D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind.. 

Second premium. Mrs. W. R. Sprague, Reynoldsburg, Ky, 

Crochet Counterpane 

First premium. Miss Maude C. Hinsey, Pekin. 

Second premium, Mrs. J Nearing, Kenney. 

Knit Counterpane. 

First premium. Mrs. Mary C. Stevens, Peoria.. 

Second premium, Mrs. W. H. Meeker, Farmington. 


Fine Night Dress. 

First premium, Mrs. J Nearing. Kenney . 

Second premium, Mrs W. R. Sprague, Reynoldsburg, Ky 


First premium, Mrs. W, R. Sprague, Reynoldsbu^, Ky 
Second premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagg. Greensburg, Ind... 


$4 eo 
2 00 


8 W 
4 00 


4 0(» 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 IW 


8 00 
200 


Fine Chemise * 

First premium. Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney.. 

Second premium, Mrs. W. R. Sprague, Reynoldsburg, Ky. 


3 00 
2 00 


Awarding (Committee—Kre.L, Stansbury. Galesburg; Mrs. SarahE. Blanchard,Fond-du 
lac; Mrs. H. Knowles. Peoria. 
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• CLASS L—NATURAL HISTORY. 

JOHN P. REYNOLDS. Superintendent, 

LOT n2-TAXIDEBMY. MINERALOGY AND CONCHOLOQY. 


Collection of Minerals and Fossils: 

First premium, W. H. Chapman, Peoria . 

Collection Illinois Birds and Mammals. 50 species, shown by the taxidermist: 
First premium, F. H. Camp. Briinfleld. 

Collection Illustrating the Conchology of Illinois—100 species 

First premium, W. H. Chapman, Peoria. 

Second premium, R. H. Spader, Atlanta . 


$50 00 

40 00 

20 00 
10 00 


Display of Mound Relics* 

First premium, Jackson Shepherd, Hilton. 50 00 

Second premium, R. H. Spader, Atlanta. 20 00 

Awarding Committee—Yi. H. Hunt, Chicago: F. P. Dilger, Chicago; E. M. Schnebly, 
Peoria. 


LOT nS-ENTOMOLOGY, ETC. 


Collection of Insects 

First premium, Wm Braddock, Springfield .$30 00 

Second premium, Wm. Braddock. Springfield. 15 00 


Collection representing the Botany of Jllinois 
First premium. Miss Alice J. Heading, Peoria . 
Second premium. Miss Helen Brendel, Peoria 


20 00 
10 00 


Awarding Committee—TAve,. W. H. Crowe, Poona, Mrs. F. H. Camp, Brimfleld; J. W. 
Crowe, MossvilJe, A. A, Steven*', Peoria. 


CLASS M—SPEED. 


D. E. BEAT\, Superintendeni. 


LOT 114-SPEED RINGS. 


Running 1U(*e—Stake $100. 

Ago. two and under three years. Half mile heats, best two in three—3 entries 

First premium, Wm. Brady, Peoria.$78 00 

Bay filly, Petona Berry, bred by J. A. Gunstod. Philadelphia, Pa.; owned b> 

-Stone; sire. Imp. Stadmor; dam,-, by West Australia. 

Second premium, L. W. Benson, Maquon .. ^ . 3<j (K) 

Bay filly, Lule; owned and bred by L. Benson, Maquon;'Bire, Pat Maloy; dam, 

-, by West Roxbury. 

Third premium, Whitten Bros., Wilmington ... 13 00 

Bay Mare; Oakland Grove Rose; sire, Lochiol; dam, Melrose, by Melbourne*.*’ 

JudgeB—^m, Babcock, Sr., Canton; P. H. Dorsey, Bunker Hill; A. J. Caton, Chicago. 


Trotting Stallions-Stake $200. 


Open to all that have made a season in 1881—6 entries* 

First premium, Addison Doughty, Chicago . 

Bay stallion, Romeo; bred by James Wadsworth, 
dam, Dolly Martin, by Defiance. 


Chicago: 


sire, Menolaus; 


$180 (0 


Second premium, J. S. Roberts, Franklin . 90 oo 

Black stallion. General Lee, sire. Black Sultan; dam,-, by Hiram. 
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Third premium, H. 0. Hayes, Lexington .$30 00 

Prospect; bred by E. B. Moody, Eminence. Ky.; slie. Bloody Chief; dam, 

Susie Jones, by Ashland Chief. 


Judges—O. C. Parmely, Peoria; Wiley Buckles, Champaign; Wm. Babcock, Sr., Canton. 


Thottino Bace—Stake $200. 

Age. two and under three years. Half mile heats, best twu In throe—3 entries* 

First premium, Caton Stock Farm, Joliet .$166 00 

Bay gelding, St. Patrick; bred P. S.Barber. Bardstowii, Ky.; sire, Kentucky 
. Bocket; dam. Flora, by John Bell. 


Second premium. P. H. Dorsey, Bunker Hill . 78 00 

Bay stallion, Small Hope, bred by P. H. Dorsey, Bunker Hill; sire, Membreno 
Autocrat; dam, Maggy Gold Dust. 


Third premium. J. P McQuald, Canton.^ . 26 00 

Blue mare. Silver Lear, bred by J. P. McQuaid, Canton; sire. Geo. Higby; 
dam,-, by Clay Trustee, 


Judges—O, C. Parmely, Peoria; Wiley Buckles, Champaign, Wm. Babcock, Sr., Canton. 


Tbottin(j Baoe—Stake $150. 


Age. four and under flve years—5 entries 

First premium, O W. Bridges. Carrollton .$136 00 

Bay stallion, Pilot St. John; sire, Thumberbolt; dam, Capt. Walker. 

Second premiiiin. C. H. Culp, Jacksonville. 67 .50 

Black mare. Etta May, sire. Charlie Hammett 

Third premium, Crawley & Schenek, Peoria. 22 50 


Sorrel mare, bred bv L. L. Dorsey, sire, Gold Dust, Jr.; damVAnna’clay. 

Judges- W. T. Dowdnll, Poona; Wiley Buckles, Champaign. M. T Stookey, Belleville. 


Trotting Bace—Stake $150. 


Ago, three and under four years Mile heats, best two in throe—6 entries 

First premium, Caton Stock Farm, J<!>liet.$144 00 

Brown Ally, True Blue, sire. Blue Bull, dam,-, by Pocahontas Boy. 

Second premium, Wm E Ashlock, Carrollton . 72 00 

Steel-gray mare, Kitty Walker, sire, Kilburn Jim, Jr , dam, by Honest John. 

Third premium, T M Bow'ley, Canton . 24 00 

Bay mare, Lucy Sprague; sire. Geo. Higby; dam, Lucy, by Gen. Gifford. 


Judges~\f, T. Dowdall, Peoria; Wiley Buckles, Champaign; M T. Stookey, Belleville. 


Trotting Bace—Stake, $150. 


Age. flve and under 6 years—6 entries 

First premium, 0 W. Bridges, Carrollton . 

Bay gelding, Mike Emorick; sire, Abdallah; dam,-, by Copper Bottom. 


$144 00 


Second premium, Chas. Schenck. Peoria. 72 00 

Brown gelding, Billy Schenck; sire. Jack Cork. Jr.; dam, Emma 8., by Indian 
Chief. 


Third premium, P. H. Dorsey, Bunker Hill. 24 00 

Little Joker: bred by P. H. Dorsey, Bunker Hill; sire, Buby Gold Dust, dam, 

Alice Camille. 


Jndges—J. C. Bruner, Otta>va; Wiley Buckles, Champaign; W. J. Neely, Ottawa. 


Bunning Bace—Stake, $15(>. 

Age, three and under four years. Milo heats, best two in three—3 entries 


First premium, L. Benson. Maquon. $117 (Ml 

Second premium. Whitten Bros , Wilmington.. 58 50 

Third premium, Ed. Harrison, Peoria. 19 60 


Jndges—J. C. Bruner, Ottawa; Wiley Buckles, Champaign. W J. Neely, Ottawa. 


6 
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■ CLASS N—EDUCATION. 

EMORY COBB, Superintendent, 
LOT 116-GRADED SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 


firm yoitr wuik . 

First premium, Graded School, Rochelle.Diploma and $4 00 

Second premium, Graded School, Joliet. 2 00 

Second year work 

Firht premium. Graded School, Pecatonica..•.Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium. Graded School, Limestone . 2 00 

• 

Third year work * 

First premium, Franklin School. Belleville.Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium. Second Ward School, Springfleld. 2 OO 

Fourth year work 

First premium. Fourth Ward School, Snrinirfleld .Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium, Franklin School, Belleville . 2 00 

Fifth year work 

First premium, Graded School, Princeville.Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium. Graded School, Limestone . 2 00 

Sixth year work • 

First premium, Graded School, Limestone.Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium, Graded School, Joliet. 2 (M) 

Seventh yea»* work 

First premium, Graded School. Durand.Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium, Franklin School, Belleville. 2 (K) 

Eighth year work 

First premium, Franklin School, Belleville .Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium^ Graded School, Joliet. 2 00 


Airnrdiiig Coinmittee-'R. R. Edwards, Peoiia; Geo. E. Knoppor, Peoria; H. L Grant, 
Peoria. 


LOT 116-COUNTRY St^HOOL EXHIBIT. 


Spelling, older pupils 

First premium, Dist No 5, Logan Twp., Peoria Co .Diploma and $4 00 

Second premium, Di.st. No. 2, Twp. :i5. Will Co. 2 00 

Spelling, younger pupils 

First premium, Dist. No 4, Radnor Twp., Peoria Co .Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium, Dist. No. 7, Brimlleld Twp , Peoria Co. 2 00 


Business Forms, older pupils 

First promnim, Dist. No 6, Logan Twp., Peoria Co 
Second premium, Dist. No. 5, Twp 37, Will Co. .. 


.Diploma and 4 00 
. 2 00 


Letters, younj^or pupils • 

First premium, Dist. No 3, Codar Twp., Knox Co.Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium. Dist No 8, Richwoods Twp Peoria Co. 2 00 


Geography and History, older piipils ; 

First pi emium, Dist No 5, Twp. 3.'5. Will Co. 

Second premium, Dist. No. 2, Limestone Twp,, Peoria Co. 

. Diploma and 

4 00 
2 00 

Geography, younger pupils . 

First premium, Dist. No. 6, Twp 2 N., St Clair Co. 

Second premium. Dist No. 1, Twp. 36, Will Co . 

..Diploma and 

4 00 
2 00 

Language, older pupils 

First premium, Dist. No. 5, Twp. 35, Will Co . 

Second premium, Dist. No. 1, Twp. 1 S., 8 W., SI Clair Co. 

. Diploma and 

4 00 
2 00 

Language, younger pupils- 

First premium, Dist. No. 6, Masooutah Twp., St. Clair county. . 
Second premium, Dist. No. 1, Oneco Twp.. Stephenson county .. 

. Diploma and 

4 00 
2 00 

Common Things, older pupils 

First premium, Dist. No 2, Twp. 35, Will county . 

Second premium, Dist No. 3, Brimfleld Twp , Peoria county 

..Diploma and 

4 00 
2 00 
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Common Things, younge^uplls: 

First premium. Dist. N^ l. Twp. 36. Will county . 

Second premium, Dist. No. 3, Cedar Twp.. Knox county . 

....Diploma and 

$4 00 

2 oa 

Arithmetic, older pupils* 

First premium. Dist. No. 6, Logan Twp., Peoria county. 

Second premium, Dist. No. 4, Kent Twp., Stephenson county. .. 

....Diploma and 

4 00 
2 OO- 

Arithmetic younger pupils* 

First premium, Dfst No. 3, Cedar Twp., Knox countv. 

Second premium, Dist. No. 6, Twp. No. 2 N.. St. Clair county_ 

... Diploma and 

4 00 
2 00 

Physiology: 

First premium, Dist. No. 4. Galesburg Twp., Knox county. 

Second premium, Dist. No. 3. Sumner Twp.,Kankakee county... 

....Diploma and 

4 00 
2 00 

Zoology 

First premium. Diet. No. 4, Galesburg Twp., Knox county . 

.. Diploma and 

4 00 


Awarding Committee—"h. C. Allensworth, Minler; W. H. Smith, Bloomington; Amelia L. 
Halpoy, Lafayette. 


LOT 117-SWEEP8TAKES. 


Exhibit by one Graded School, let grade to 8th inclusive 

First premium. Graded School. Joliet .DipJoma and $10 00 

Second premium, Franklin School. Bolloville . 5 00 

Third premium. Second Ward School. Springfield.t. 2 50 

Exhibit by one Country School of all the work for which premiums 1 12. inclusive, 
are offered under Lot 116 

First premium. Diat. No. 6, Twp. 36, Will county .Diploma and 10 00 

Second premium, Dist. No liOgan Twp.. Poona county . 5 00 

Third premium, Dist. No, 1, Plainfield Twp.. Will county. 2 50 

Set of three papers, one page each of writing, from as many pupils of the same 
graded school 

First premium. Graded School. Braidwood .Diploma and 10 00 

Second premium Franklin Sc*iool, Belleville . 5 00 

Third premium, Graded School. Joliet. 2 50 

Set of throe papers, one page each of writing, from as many pupils of one country 
sciiool 

First premium, Dist No 10, Jm^kson Twp.. Will county.Diploma and 10 fK) 

Second premium, Dist. No. ,5, Logan Twp. Peoria county . 5 00 

Third premium. Dist No 3, Humiiei Twp .Kankakee county. 2 50 

Sot of live Drawings, from as maiiv pujuls of one school 

First pn niium. Franklin School. Belleville .Diploma and 10 (M) 

Second premium. High School, Galesburg. 5 oo 

Third premium, Dist No. 8, Indian Point Twp , Knox county . 2 50 

To the Superintendent of Schools of the town orcitvmaking the best exhibit of work 
entered for premiums in Lot ll.%. and piemiums 1P>7.1160 and 1171 in Lot 117 
Premium, Henry Kaab, Supei intendent City Schools, Belleville .Diploma 

To the County Superintendent of Schools of the eoiiiity making tlie best exhibit of 


work entered for premiums m Lot 116, and piemiums 116s and IL- in Lot 117 
Premium. J, E. Pillslmi y, Suporintendeut of Schools, Peoria county .Dipioma 

Au'anhngConitnittt'e—li C Allensworth, Minier. W. H Smith, Bloomington, Amelia L. 
Halsey. LaFayette, John W. Cook. Normal, M. L Sevmour. Normal. E. J. Janies, Normal, 
H 11 Edwards, Peoria, Geo. E. Knepper. Peoria. H. L. Grant, Peoria 


LOT IIK-HIGH SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 


LANaVAOES, 


Three papers m Latin, from pupils who have pursued the study not more than one 
school year, the work consisting of translation of two fables, with appropriate 
questions on Orthography, Etymology and Syntax 

First premium. High School. Lake View.Diploma and $4 

Second premium, High School, Oakland. 2 00 

Three papers in Latin, the work consisting of tianslation of about two manuscript 
pages, from the llrst 1200 lines of Virgil s .Eneid. with appiopriate (luestions in 
Etvmology, Syntax and Prosody, including the scansion of two lines ^ 

First premium. Higli School. Lake View.Diplomii and 4 00 

Second premium. High School, Evanston.. -- 2 00 
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Three papers in Greek, the work consistinfi: of translation of about two manusoript 
pa^s from the first two books of Xenophon's Anabasis, with questions on Greek 
Orthography. Etymology and Syntax. 

First premium. High School, Oakland.Diploma and $4 00 

Second premium, High School, Lake View. 2 00 


Three papers in German, the work consisting of about two manuscript pages from 
William Toll, with appropriate questions in German Etymology and Syntax; also, 
translation from English to German,of at least one-half manuscript page, taken 
from the first seven lessons (omitting the sixth) of Appleton’s Third Reader 

Jfirst premium. High School. Peoria .Diploma and 

Second premium, High School, Warsaw. 


4 00 
2 00 


MATHEMATICS. 


Three papers. Elementary Algebra, including work through Quadratics; 

First premium, High School. Galesburg.Diploma and 

Second premium, High School, Oakland. 


4 00 
2 00 


Throe papers. Advanced Algebra, covering entire subject 


First premium. High School, Ottawa.Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium, Jligh School. Evanston. 2 00 


Three papers. Plane Geometry. 

First premium. High School. Springfield.Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium, High School, Quincy. 2 00 


HCTENCK. 

Three papers on the Theory of Botany, accompanied by three Herbaria, each of 
which shall consist of at least fifty wild plants of Illinois; one, at least, of the 
Herbaria from the same i)uplls whose papers are presented. 

First premium. High School. Lake View .Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium, High School, Springfield . 2 00 

Three papers. Physiology • 

First premium. High School. Quincv .Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium, Iligh School, Lake View. 2 00 

Three papers. Zoolog\ 

First premium. High School, Springfield .Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium. High School, (Quincy. 2 00 


Throe papers. Natural Philosophy 

First premium. High School, Evanston .Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium. High School, Oakland. 2 00 


ENGLISH LITEEATUBE. 

Three papers in English Literature, accompanied by three Essays, written during 


the year, germane to the subject 

First proniium. High School, J uke View .Diploma an 1 4 00 

Second premium. High School, Oakland... 2 00 


ESHA1 WETTING 

Three Essays, on miscellaneous subjects, prepared by pupils, in connection with 


the regular work of the school 

First premium. High School, Evanston. Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium, High School, i,»ake View. 2 00 


tUVLL GOVEKNMENT. 

Throe papers on Civil Government 

First premium. High School. Oakland .Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium. High School, Galesburg. 2 uu 


SWEEPSTAKES 

High School exhibit, containing two Languages, two Sciences, two Mathematics (or 
E^lish Literature substituted for one of the Sciences): 

First premium. High School, Oakland.Diploma and 10 00 

Latin and Greek; Elementary Algebra and Geometry; Natural Philosophy and 
English Literature. 

Seoona premium. High School, Lake View. 5 00 

Latin and German; Elementary Algebra and Geometry; Natural Philosophy 
and Botany. 

Awarding ConimiUee^-John W. Cook, Normal; M. L. Seymour. Normal; E. J. James. 
Normal: A. W. Beasley, Peoria. 
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MEETINGS DURING THE FAT STOCK SHOW. 


Exposition Building, Chicago, | 

Monday, November 7, 1881, 12 o’clock M. ) 

Board met on call of the President. 

Present: President Scott, Vice-Presidents Emery, Reynolds, 

Moore, Snoad, David, Beaty and Landrigan. 

President reported th^t Mr. Smith, Supt. of Class A, Cattle, was 
sick, and would not be in attendance at the show. 

On motion of Mr. Reynolds, 

The President was authorized to appoint, pro tern., a Supt. for 
Class A, Cattle. 

President appointed Mr. Beaty as Supt. of Cattle during the 
absence of Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Reynolds introduced the following resolutions, which were, 
on motion of Mr. Snoad, adopted. 

Besolvedy That the thanks of the Illinois State Board of Agriculture, and all interested 
in the development of meat production, and the improvement of the quality of meat 
animals (the prime object for which the Fat Stock Shows are held), are due and hereby 
tendered to his Honor, Mayor Carter H. Harrison, of Chicago, as the representative of the 
city, and to Hon. Irus Coy, as the representative of the Union Stock Yards, for the inter¬ 
esting and instructive speeches delivered at the opening of the Fourth Annual Exhibition 
of the Chicag^o Fat Stock Show. 

Besolvedy That the speeches be spread upon the journal, and a copy of these resolutions 
bo sent to the gentlemen named. 

President stated that C. M. Culbertson, ESq. of Chicago, had 
requested permission to come before the Board and present his 
views concerning the appointment of committeemen. 

On motion of Mr. Moore, 

Mr. Culbertson was invited to appear before the Board. 

Mr. Culbertson stated some of the judges heretofore appointed 
had never had experience in butchering Hereford cattle; that the 
great interests at stake, and the rivalry existing among the breeders 
of cattle on exhibition, made it desirable to have committeemen 
employed that had cut up on the block creditable representatives of 
all the recognized beef breeds. 

The President stated that the judges appointed to pass upon the 
stock on exhibition were practical butchers of many yevu'h experi¬ 
ence in buying, killing and selling the best class of cattle to be 
found in market. The committeemen selected had proved them¬ 
selves well qualified at previous Fat Stock Shows. The superior 
advantages enjoyed, the result of much experience in passing upon 
the best class of cattle exhibited and slaughtered in this country, 
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has, in an eminent de«ee, peculiarly fitted these gentlemen to in¬ 
telligently and critically, and without prejudice, pass upon the 
various breeds of cattle and their crosses. 

On motion of Mr. Landrigan, 

The Board adjourned, subject to the call of the President. 


Exposition Building, Chicago, I 

Wednesday, Nov. 9, 1881, JO o’clock A. M. j 

Board met on call of the President. 

Present: President Scott, Vice-Presidents Emery, Eeynolds, Moore, 
Snoad, Cobb, Vittum, David, Beaty, Judy, Gore, Washburn and 
Landrigan. 

The President called attention to the fact that all the expert 
committeemen employed by the Board had been used to break the tie 
vote in the ring for grade steers three and under four years of age; 
that each of the three members of the original committee selected 
an animal, and that the examination by the other judges had been 
confined to the three animals first voted upon. 

It was further stated that the precedents of the Board had been 
to select judges for the sweepstakes rings that had not passed upon 
the class rings, and that the exliibiters of Hereford cattle objected 
to having any of the regular committeemen that had acted pass 
upon the sweepstakes and grand sweepstakes rings. 

Mr. Vittum introduced the following preamble and resolutions, 
which were adopted on motion of Mr. Snoad: 


Whebsas, The aualiflcation of judges employed to pass upon the stock on exhibition 
has not boon questioned, and, 

Whbbkas. All of the judges have been used in deciding a tie vote as to the merits of only 
three steers in the ring for grades and crosses three and under four years of ago, and, ex¬ 
cepting the three original committeemen, an in no wav compromised in their judgment 
as to the oomparatne merits of all the animals entered in the sweepstakes or grand 
sweepstakes rings, therefore, be it 

Hesolved, That the President be authorized to select committeemen to pass upon the 
sweepstakes and grand sweephtakos rings in the eatth depdrtment from the experts 
employed, without regard to thoir having served in the contested ring 

Renohed, That the committees on sweepstakes and grand sweepstakes rings consist o^ 
five judges, the majority of whom shall be other than the original eonirnittee which Ptissod 
on the ring for grades or cross bred steeis three and under tour years of age. 

On motion of Mr. Landrigan, 

The Board adjourned, subject to the call of the President. 
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OPENING EXEKCI8ES, 


FOURTH ANNUAL FAT STOCK SHOW. 


President Scott called the attention of the large audience in attend¬ 
ance to the good results attending the previous exhibitions of fat 
stock, not only to the breeders and feeders of meat animals, but to 
the business interests of the city of Chicago. The shows were inaugu¬ 
rated four years ago, for the purpose of aiding in the work of devel¬ 
oping the meat producing interests of this continent. 

After thanking the business men of the city of Chicago, and the 
officers of the Union Stock Yards and live stock commission men, 
for liberal contributions made of time, money and influence, his 
honor. Mayor Carter Harrison, of Chicago, was introduced, and spoke 
as follows: 

Mr Pri fiiDENT. Dire< tors. Ladies and Genttemfn It gnes me much ploasiire to 
meet YOU here to-day; and, in behalf of the city ot ( hit ago. to ^^elcome you and yonder 
exhibit of fat stock to our midst. I know you do not expect of me a learned disauisition 
upon the subject of fat cattle And yot I am not quite as new to the subject as you would 
natu rail V suspect. Fori was bred upon a blue-grass faim, grew up among nno stock, 
and until I attained the age of thirty vears. was a breodt r and exhiblter of thoroughbred 
short horns It Is a source of no sm.ill satisfaction to me that my name appears in the 
American Herd-book as the breeder of animals yyhose pedigrees appear therein When 
I crossed the ocean first as a young m in one of the chief pleasures I anticipated was the 
Msiting the reno'wned herds of England and much of mv k(‘ene8t pleasure on the mother 
island yv as in associating with woll-brod Dutchess and other high-born families of Durham 
cattle 

Indeed. I may say that aDuke of York bull elicited more of my admiration than aDuke of 
D« vonshlre man, and some of you ladit s will, I fear, feel disgusted y\hcn I admit that I 
had more satisfaction in discussing the good points of a mild-oyod,soft-coated, well-bred 
Ludv Arabella in the cow-stables, than in bting condescendingly smiled upon by some 
Lacly Jane in the mansion. This, howeicr. may have aiisen from my republican educa¬ 
tion 

(lentlemon, the State of Illinois, and indeed the yyholc Northwest, is to be congratulated 
upon the fact that the (’hicago Fat Stock Show has fallen into so good hands—into hands 
ormf^n who know not how to fail—men who in spite of great obstacles and discourage 
ments, lia\e pusb<*d braiely on, until this the fourtli annual show .gnes every promise of 
complete suceess I like ther pluck and energy, and I like the cause in which their pluck 
and energy have been used, 

\ fat sloe k show IS eminently a proper thing, and abo\e all IS It em i mtlv a proper thing 
here in ( hicago. For many years.in\arious States of the Union,agricultural and cattle tx- 
lii bit ions have been nnnli successful Fine breeds of cattle have beenshown.aud splendid 
sp« cimens of various breeds have been candidates foi premiums But an animal bred for 
meat production cannot exhibit his good points, unless the mi at and fattening qualities 
be properly developed The result has hi en that manv of the finest bulls aniTbeifers in 
the land have been distroved as breodeis bv the undue laying on of fat, done for the pur- 
j»oso of bunging out tlu good points. I remember a noble six thousand dollar animal 
in this wav utterly ruineil. anil many others of biilllant promise which had to leave the 
bleeding faims. and become simply feeders because their owneis made them candidates 
for premiums. I remember too. onec* helping to eat an eighteen hundred dollai *lieib r, 
which had taken seveial piemiums at the expense of her bre< ding qualities and which 
was finally roasted at a barbecue given in honoi of Kentucky s favoiite, Henry Clay 

Moieover, when n breeder shows a splendid animal at an ordinary fall, he has to submit 
it simply to the eve or hand test Seeing and handling mavbiing out a piettygood 
aw ard, but after all it is a kind of expeit guessing. Where life best meat is laid and 
the tiu* niieiness of that meat, can only be fullv determined when the ciucible of the 
but( her’s block is ruaehed lou can read a pedigree which has no flaw, you can see a 
lieauUful eoat and feel a soft hide, but the depth upon the rib or the streaked loin can 
onU be measured under the knife test Yonder stands a magniiloont bullock, rie has 
giown nearly two pounds a dav sin<*e he was calved His hide is so soft that when you 
jilt it there is a touch of thick w ell-dressed buekskin You press upon the rib, and ns the 
bund goes down you muttei, ‘five oi six inches ’ You measure the great length of loin, 
depth of brisket and breadth of rump, but the butcher alone can tell how much of that 
dciilv growth IS jiiiey meat—how much is tallow and how much offal must be thrown 
away Ho alone can tell whotlu r the moat growth has been where the < hoice'jt ( uts are 
to be had or have been piled wheie the coarse moat Is to be found 
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“The proof of the pudding Ih in chewing the bag.” That la very old. Change it, and it 
will be eq^ually true. The proof of the bullock is the cutting on the block. There alone 
lathe real,final,inexorable test. These tests cannot be made at the ordinary ^ricul- 
tural and cattle fairs. Here, however, you have specimens from the various breod^ You 
have tlie ages: the daily growth. The practical eye and hand can tell whether nioy be 
good feeders, but before the judges make the last and final award, the crucial test of the 
cleaver and butcher’s knife will be submitted and weighed. 

This Pat Stock show tills the gap between first breeder and feeder—between the farmer 
and consumer, the want of whi^ has been felt in this country, and which in England was 
filled by the Smithfleld shows many years ago. That show the farmer and the merchant, 
the mechanic and the nobleman, attends with each year a growing interest. 

You, gentlemen managers, are to bo congratulated upon the fact that feeders and breed¬ 
ers have come forward so handsomely to make your endeavors a success. What a mu¬ 
nificent display meets the eye in yonder long rows of stalls I I said I was an old herder 
of Shorthorns, and believed that they were the only really fine breed to tie to. I remem¬ 
ber once, on one of my tramps afoot, long years, ago, through the midland counties of 
England. I dropped in upon the owner of a lino farm. I called in more particularly to 
look at some grand Cotswolds I had seen from the road. After introducing myself as a 
wanderer from far-off Kentucky, and after looking at his sheep, he proposed to show me 
his cattle. I then told him I was a Shorthorn man. He absolutely looked at me with a 
sort of contempt, and. I thought, wished he could get back the cheese aiid wine with 
which he had lunched me Then he said. “I would shoot a Durham bull which should 
get upon my farm.” He was a Hereford man. In subsemient tramps I found the same 
iceling existed among the breeders of Devons, and Avershires. Each breeder felt towards 
his own pets much as the ladies do about their individual sowing machines. Is there ope 
of you, ladies, who is not absolutely sure that her machine is the one—and th^only one- 
worth having V Mon have much the same ideas about their breeds of cattle. 

Walking among those groat, white-faced Herefords yonder, so cloan-faced, with fat 
upon ribs in deep, soft, piupy rows-skins as soft as my lady’s Turkish rug—I came to the 
conclusion that the Hereford fellows might be right Don’t cheer too loud, my Hereford 
boys, I am not through. For closely following are the deep red Devons, clean limbed, 
round, plump, fat laid on so evenly—nowhere any excess—from neck to hock good ^ts to 
be found, so nandy fn their solid coats I*am sure I must drop my ballot in the Devon 
box Then comes my own favorite Hhorthorns, long and straight-backed, a moderate 
bowling yard, deep in brisket and fiank. as if unwilling any daylight should pass between 
them and the green sward; long in the loin; meat enough between the flank and tail to 
feed the Palmer House; hide marked as if an artist had worked the dOftign. Ah ’ I know 
now that the Durham is the king of fai cattle. But hardlv had I acknowledged my alle¬ 
giance, when my eye fell upon the Black Prince, the Polled Angus--all the excellences of 
all the other.s—everything but the horns for goring each other’s sides. I giN o it lU). They 
are all the best And if over T am the heir of Vanderbilt 1 shall have a farm devoted to 
each. But before I get through I must say that, for improving the wild cattle of the plains 
and of Texas, there is nothing like a free admixture of Shorthorn blood. Gradi^ Durhams 
beat all other grade cattle If any of you dou])t this assertion, go and examine Mr Gll- 
lett's splendid herd of steers taken from off his gi ass farm. 

What a contrast between the animals to be seen lier«* to-day, and the ordinary cattle 
brought to the Htook Yards 1 Long, hairy-i.iced sheep, with logs made for jumping logs 
ami fleeces hanging like the dress of a real tom-boy girl How different from these great 
(’otswolds. which look like a mass ot beautiful wool, with a pair of clean legs put below 
just for fun’ Compare the gaunt liDg of the backwoods, with long jaws hewn out for dig¬ 
ging among roots for hidden acorns, and one ol yonder Bcrkshires, a mere mass of 
streaked fat and lean, all put up in a symmetrical heap’ Then put a Texas steer, with all 
the fat which a summer’s grass and forty bushels of corn (*an put on him, and yet he 
stands a huge pair of horns, with enough of ragged form to prop the horns in—put him 
beside one of those sleek fellows over behind you. whose record shows such a marvelous 
growth' 1 notice among them all no record comes under 1 pounds per day, and one 
2 ^“/loo pounds per day. If it were possible to cut off eitch day’s growth, and keep the ani¬ 
mal alive, several of them would have furnished a ration for three soldiers. 

A classic legend comes down to us from o'd Greece, that a strong man <*arried a ealf a 
certain distance a day. His strength grew with the growth of the calf, so that ho was 
enabled to carry it when an ox, upon his Irnek What a time the old hero would has o had 
if the calf had been one of these Durhams or Herefords' Even Grecian imagination 
would have failed to work up the classic 11b. 

Gentlemen. I said the Northwest was to be congratulated upon the successful manage¬ 
ment of this Fat Stock Show. But above all is Chicago to be congratulated She, of all 
other points on the continent, should take an interest, and a deep interest, in the success 
of the enterprise. She is the greatest live-stock maikel of the world Bapld though her 
own growth has been, yet the growth of this interest has far outpaced the city’s growth 
I came here twenty-six years ago I remember the b'clmg of pride we had when, in the 
winter of ‘65-’56, the records showed we had pocked 56,(MM) hogs C mclnnati and Louisville 
were then the great packing points; the former boasting of being the groat Porkopolis of 
the continent. Now Chicago packs more than all the river towns put together—aye, more 
than all the northwestern cities and towns put togethei. Over 7,(H O.iMM) swiue each > ear 

E ass through our stock yards, and about 6. (MM),000 are heie turned to meat to help feed a 
ungry world; 1,400,(MM) neat cattle are here packed, and .some im.iMM* sheep are slaugh¬ 
tered. Take these animals and put them in a line, moving with tlie sun around the world- 
place them as closely, one utter the other, as they could comfortably walk, and the be¬ 
ginning and ending of the line would bo in darkness when the sun was at its zenith over 
the middle of the line, for it would very considerably more than lialf girdle the earth. 

Much of the vast prosperity of our(*ity depends upon this one intere^^t; more than a 
hundred thousand men, women and children are housed, fed and clothed throughout the 
year by the wages paid for the handling of this groat stock inteiost; and it is Chicago’s 
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proud boast that the price she sets each day on a barrel of pork or a tierce of lard, is 
Sashed along the stilly bottom of the Atlantic, and fixes the pru e of pork and lard 
throughout the commercial world. 

Chicago men and women should encourage this show to the fullest, ns indeed she should 
every other matter which interests the Northwestein farmor—for as the farmer prospers, 
Chicago fattens Make the farmer poor and the denizens of Chicago would stai \ e I re¬ 
member when, as a small boy. I went with my mother to town to dine with a kinsman 
At the table were several well-to-do town gentlemen The weather and the crops were 
one of the topics of cpnyorsation One gentleman said ho hoped it would soon ram, for 
the farmer was suffering, and his prosperity was the prosperity of all This remark 
opened to me a new world of thought I had thought that all riches were in town We in 
the country could not get a pound of sugar or coffee except in town My store clothes all 
came from town I had always thought that we country folks depended on the town 
people I was not over ten years old, but I have never forgotten that great surprise 

But how true it wa^s; what would we do hero if the farmer grows poor ^ Those lofty 
marble fronts, which on yonder street eut the sky with their eornices, N\ould become the 
homes of bats, for the very rats wouhl have to emigrate to the land 

Ruin the farms, and some one would in a very few years sit upon the pier of Clark strf et 
bridge and drai^ a sketch of once proud Chicago s rums Vanderbilt and Gould would/ 
have to iide their own rails, with no soft cushions for seats and, instead of cutting cou¬ 
pons and gobbling millions, tnoy would have to go out and earn an honest day’s food. 
Thoro would be a sort of grim consolation in that, for neither of them has done so for 
many years past Chicago sits here, at the head of Lake Michigan, the gateway to the 
> ast empire of the Northwest, and the whole Northwest i ays toll to her She should do 
all she can to make that Northwest and its farm( rs rich, so that the toll may be fat and 
promptly paici 

I think I may promise you, gentlemen diroctois a liberal encouragement from our 
people, and if my words be listened to by oui merchants —h> our men and women,—they 
will come here this week and give you a lifting hand and at the s imo time have a pleasant 
andpiofltable time for themselves Our >oung people would find much moie rational 
enjoyment in looking at the fat sides of those (attic and the trim Icg^ of the hor es than 
In sitting under gas-lights to look upon the Iclfes m stockened tights at a variety show I 
hope the gentlemenly reporters here by me will advise them all to come and give eneour- 
mont to the farmers in productngthe best breeds of stock and the best specimens in herds 
Form that way the farmer will piospoi, and wo ot tho eity will grow fat on their pros¬ 
perity 

Qenllomon, to you and to all of you, I bid a heai ty welcon\,e to Chicago 

Hon. Irus Coy, representing the Union Stock Yards, was next 
introduced, and spoke as follows: 


Ml 1 1 e'^ident and Ladies and Lentleinen 

This grand exhibition of Ino-stoc k is an occasion of unusu.il interest to tlu people of the 
Northwest and ought to be witnessed b\ every lady and gt ntleman in the (ity of Chicago 

In the Industrial Exposition just closed tho people had an opportunity to w itness llio 
wondoful losultsof human skill in the invention of labor-saving mac hinery and in tho 
manufactuie of artules for use and ornament—and thousands and thousands rushed 
together to gazi in admiiing wondei upon the peifection and beauty of manufactured 
articles and to-day wo arc permitUd to witness an oxhibition more interesting to the 
inhabitants ot the great Northwest of every vocation whe ther agriculturist or tradesman 
It is tho improvement judgment skill and caie have made on natun in the development 
of domestic animals for our uso and food 

There IS no other branch of industiy so profitable, so reliable, so greeablo on so little 
capital and with so little anxiety as the raising of domostn animals If vou attempi to 
increase y oui fortune by th< manufacture of c ommndities either by hand or machinery, it 
requin your constant care The moment voui eyes are off your business, or your experi¬ 
enced hand censes to guide your business stops 

If you turn your hand to agriculture you must plow and sow and harrc\\ and reap and 
thrasli orweods will elu;ko your t« nder plantsm summer and \ our ripened harvest return 
to the earth in autumn But while you sit bvvour flrem winti i while you rest in the shade 
in summei and while you slumber and sltep at night y our flot ks an<l herds increase and 
multiply, and the hungei of mankind furnishes a ne\ ei failing maiket for youi surplus 
stock 

As Chicago is tho great depot to which the w orld is looking for its supply of meats, any¬ 
thing which tends to impioveor facilitate the development of live stock is of especial 
interest to ail of us 

Tho most skilful and sutet ssful stock growers from a thousand miles around us have 
brought together the choicest of their floi ks not only for exhibition but to piove that with 
a pioper selection in bi coding and c are in dc\elopmtnt more v\ eight and a better Quality 
of me.it can be produc ed in one quarter of tho time than under the old liap-ha/ard plan of 
selection and ordinary eaie But few of our own citi/ens reali/e tho vast importance the 
live-stock trade hears to the wealth, commerce and prosperity of the city of Chicago 

It is a source of just and commendable pride to eveiy citizen to know that tho foresight 
and enterprise of some of her citizens conceived the plan a few years ago of turnishing 
such fac llfties as to drav\ to this centie the bulk of the live-stock trade of the country It 
was in IH55 and 185G that John B Shei man, who is now tho manager of the Union Stcick 
Yards and George T Williams its present Secretary foresaw the iraportaifce of this 
branch of business, and erected a small stot k y ard out omMadison street when there weie 
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no coniwnlencos for loading or unloading live animals. Then the cattle and hogs had to 
jump out of the oars to the ground, be herded on the prairie during the day, driven to the 
Chicago River for water, and put in a yard at night, if unsold. *Then there was no market 
except the local daily consumption. Two car-loads in a day would supply that market. 
But from the above small beginning they have had the satisfaction of seeing this branch 
of business grow and Increase untllthis has become the greatest live-stock market of the 
world;—where over sixty tnousand hogs are unloaded, fed, weighed and sold in a day, 
and ten thousand head of cattle in a day. and three thousand head of sheep;—where the 
stock-growers of the Western plains meet buyers from all parts of the earth. The unparal¬ 
leled facilities and conveniences for the care, handling, and sale of live-stock, have induced 
the large retailers of meats across the ocean to ehtabllsh gigantic packing-houses here, 
where they buy hogs of the farmer who raises them, slaughter them and pack them, and 
retail the meat in London and Liverpool. It has brought about the Granger’s millenium, 
abolished the middlemen, and brought the retailer in London face to face with the farmer 
of Illinois 

Some idea of the magnitude and importance of this branch of oommoroe to the city of 
Chicago can be realized when vou know that the cash skies of live animals m the Union 
Stock Yards, in this city, in 1880, amounted to $143,(KK), 000: almost one-quarter of all the 
paper money in circulation in the United States, both national currency and legal-tender 
notes, and all the gold and silver produced in the United States in 1879. would only pay for 
the stock sold at the Union Stock Yards in six months; and that one hundred thousand 
men, women and children in this city are clothed and fed, directly and Indirectly, from 
the employment furnished by this branch of commerce alone. By the last census returns 
I see that all the gold and silver produced in the whole world, in 1879, only exceeded the 
value of the live stock sold at the Union Stock Yards ki this city in 1880 by $3,000,000; and I 
can safely say that the annual growth of the domestic animals in the territory west of tho 
Mississippi River, where the most of it grazes summer and winter, requiring but little care, 
exceeds in value the whole annual production of the gold and silver of the world. There¬ 
fore, anything which tends to improve the quality of stock, or stimulate and encourage 
the stock growers. Is of interest and importance to the city of Chicago. ^ 

No man can tell the advantages resulting to the country from an exhibition of this kind. 
The very sight of those rare specimens of animal perfection stimulates and encourages 
all stock growers to improve their respective herds, and already the shipmenls from Texas, 
Colorado and Montana show unmistakable evidonco of these influences m the kind and 
quality of the stock produced 

Ihope the people of Chicago will liberally patronize thfs exhibition—bring your wives 
and daughters, let them know that theyoan come here with as much safety and pleasure 
as they could visit the Industrial Exposition. The animals are all amply secured and the 
place Is neat and lidy. and the show is more interesting than the ribbons and laces of the 
late industrial show. 
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EXHIBITERS. 


CLASS A-CATTLE. 


(The figures de note the entries of each exhibiter ) 


ShOBTHOllNb-H head 


( anada West Farm StO( k Association Brantfoid Can 
Dunlap Bros 

Jones Nelson Jo\\anda , 

Morrow & Muir (lintoiiville K> 

Nelson. H C Canton 

Potts J H &8on JacksonMlle 

bherman JohnB Chic igo 


11 
4 5 
U 
H 

» 10 14 
12 


HEHFt()RD-5 brad 


(lark Thos Beecher 
Miller r F Beet her 
Miller(o r L Beecher 


19 

IK 

15 16 17 


DE^ ONS~8 head 


Bawson L Oak (reek Mis 


21 22 23 24 2o 20 27 


(xBADia OB (R088L&-'74head 


Burleigh G 8 MechanicsMlle Iowa 
obb & Phillips Kankaket 
(ulbertson CMC hicago 
Ciillett J D Elkhait 
(I rant David Petersburg 
Hunt T W Ashton 
Miller Co TL Beecher 
Mooie A F Polo 
Morrow & Muir Clmtonville Ky 
Nelson H C Canton 
Potts T H A bon JacksoiiMlh 
bhermun John B ( hicago 
Smith D W Bates 


2K 29 3U 11 12 JJ 34 35 57 01 02 


86 <19 

% 73 74 75 95 101 
03 64 (>5 00 67 68 69 70 71 72 100 
81 82 

37 18 39 40 70 77 78 7‘» 80 % 
42 43 44 45 85 

40 

47 48 49 50 51 52 51 54 55 50 
58 59 00 87 88 89 90 ‘11 92 93 94 
97 
41 84 
83 
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CLASS B^HOESES. 


NORMAN-5 head. 

Crumpacker, Winters & Co.. Westvillo, Ind.136,136.137,138 

McKay, David, Chicago. 130 

CLYDESDALE-4 head. 

McKay, David, Chicago. 131,132,133,134 

ROAD8TER-1 head. 

Adams, Lewis, Chicago. 126 


Taylor. A. H., Chicago 


TROTTER-3 head. 


127.128,129 


CLASS C—SHEEP. 


COTSWOLD-21 head. 


Brovrn, J. A. & Son. Decatur... 

Hood, M. N., Guelph, Can. 

Morgan & Cotton, (^amargo .. 

Strawn, Abner, Ottawa. 

Willson. Frank. Jackson, Mich 


... 139,140.144,146,147 

.141.142,143,140 

.148.149.161 

162,153,164,157,158,169 
.. 160,155,156 


SOUTHDOWN- 12 head. 


Hood, M. N., Guelph, Can . 

Muir, J. V.. Clintouvillo. Ky . 

Potts, J. H. & Son, -Tacksonvillo ... 


.172,173 

.163.164 

.160,101,102,107,168.109,174,175 


SIIUOPSHlllKDOWN-5 head 


Drown, J. A., & Son, Decatur. 17 ^ 

Morgan & Cotton, Camargo. ]' .!.’l 65 ’p 5 <i.i 7 i ),171 


GRADES OR (’ROSSr.S -20 head. 


Hood, M. N , Guelph, Can. 

Hudson, John, Moaweaua . 

Willson, Frank, Jackson, Mich .. .. 


. 180,181,181,185.188,189,190.192.193,194,196 

.177,179,183.1%, 187.191 

.178,182,196 


CLASS B—SWINE. 


BEBK8HIEE-3 head. 


Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind 
Taylor Bros , Wavnesville. 


261,262 

260 


rOLAND-CHINA-6 head. 


Castle, H. C., Wilmington 


263,264,265,26(>, 267.268 
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CHESrER WHITE~4 head. 


Thrown J. A. & Son. Decatur. 
TSyl^?Bros.. WaynesvlJle... 


.271 

209.270,272 


ES8EX-8 head. 


Taylor Bros., W^nesvllle. 276,277,280 

WillBon. Frank. Jackson, Mich.273.274,270,278,279 


GRADES OB CROS8E8--9 head. 


Davis, Harry, Dyer, Ind.282 

Bcheiclt & Davis, Dyer. Ind.283,284,285,280,287,288 

Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 289 

Willson, Frank, Jackson, Mich.281 


QUALIFICATION OF JUDGES. 

The State Board, after using all diligence and care in the selection of judges, thoroughly 
investigated, in open meeting, the aualiflcations of each committeeman as to the number 
of years of practical experience had as a butcher in killing and cutting up on the block of 
the various breeds of stock on exhibition, prejudices m favor of any of the various breeds 
of stock, either as a breeder or otherwise and other essential matters likely to iieter- 
mine his ability to critically pass upon the respective merits of the respective animals on 
oxliibition. 
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AWARDING COMMITTEES. 


CLASS A-CATTLE. 


LOT 1-8HOKTHORN. 


Name, ReHidence. Siatp. 

CharloB Dalleubach.("hampaxga.TUmuia 

Henry A. Heinaman.Belleville.Illinois 

Thpmas Irwin .Bloomington.IllmoiH 


LOF 2-~HEBEPORD. 

Henry A. Heinaman.Belleville.Illinois 

Jhomas Irwin ..... . Bloomington .Illinois 

Charles Dalienbach.Champaign.Illinois 


LOT 3-DEVON. 

Thomas Irwin.Bloomington.•Illinois 

Charles Dallenbnoh.Champaign.lllinoia 

Henry A. Heinaman.Belleville.Illinois 


LOT 4-OTHER PURE BEEF BREEDS. 
No entries 


LOT 5-GRADES OR CROSSES. 

. Bell«ville.Illinois 

Charles Dalienbach.Champaign. Illinois 

James Poltz.polo.Illinois 


F. A. Gertizer ... 
Thomas Irwin ... 

J. F. Briggs. 

J H. Burn. 

H. Lichtenberger. 


LOT C-SWEEP8TAKES. 

.Springfield . 

.Bloomington_ 

■.Downer’s Grove 

.Peoria. , 

. Freeport. 


Illinois 

.Illinois 

.Illinois 

Illinois 

.Illinois 


LOT 7-GRAND SWEEPSTAKES. 

F. A. Gertizer.Spnngfleld . Illinois 

.liioominKton. 

j’am’os PeltE'!'.'.’.i'. . Pofo^"*.Tlllnnln 

Henry A. Heinaman." Beliovmo 


Thomas Irwin, 
J. F. Briggs... 
J. H. Bunn. 


LOT 8-CAR LOADS. 

.Bloomington... 

..Downer’s Grove 

.Peoria. 


Illinois 

Illinois 

.Illinois 
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LOT 9~DRE8SED BULLOCKS. 


Edward Lees.Chicago .Illinois 

Henry A. Heinaman.Belle^lle.Illinois 


Pelts.Polo 


.Illinois 


LOT 10-~PRESSED BULLOCKS-SWEEPSTAKES. 


Henry A. Heinaman. 

James Peltz. 

Edward Lees. 


.Belleville. 

Polo. 

.Chicago..'. 


.Illinois 

.Illinois 

.Illinois 


CLASS C^SHEEP. 


LOT 14-LONG WOOLS. 

James Peltz.Polo.Illinois 

J. H. Bunn.Peoria.Illinois 

P. A. Gertlzer. Springfield.Illinois 


LOT 15-MIDDLE WOOLS. 


J. H. Bunn. 

F. A. Gertlzer. 
James Peltz..., 


Peoria ... 
Sptingileld 
Polo. 


.Illinois 

Illinois 

Illinois 


LOT 16-FINE WOOLS. 
No entries. 


LOT 17-GRADES OR CROSSES. 

F. A. Gertlzer.•..Springfield.Illinois 

J. H. Bunn.Peoria.Illinois 

James Peltz.Polo.Illinois 


LOT 18-8WEEPSTAKES. 


J. F. Briggs. 

H. Lichtenberger. 
Thomaa Irwin — 


Downer’s Grove.Illinois 

Freeport.Illinois 

Bloomington.Illinois 


LOT 19-GRAND SWEEPSTAKES. 


JamesPeltz .Polo.. ... 

Henry A. Heinaman.Belleville 

H. Lichtenberger.Freeport. 


.Illinois 

Illinois 

.Illinois 


LOT 21-CAR-LOAD8. 


J. H.Bunn .... 
F. A. Gertlzer. 
James Peltz . 


.Peoria ... 
.Springfield 
.Polo. 


.Illinois 

.Illinois 

.Illinois 


LOT 22-DRE88ED SHEEP. 
No entries. 


CLASS D-SWINE. 


LOT 23-BERK8HIRE. 

J. F. Briggs.Downer’s Grove.Illinois 

P. A. Gertizer.SpringMd. 

H. Lichtenberger.Freeport.......Illinois 
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F. A. Gertlzer_ 

J. F. Briggs. 

H.Liohtenberger. 


LOT Si#-POLAND CHINA. 

..Springfield. 

.Downer’s Grove 

.Freeport.. 


.IlUnoii^ 

.Illinois 

.Illinois 


LOT 25-OHE8TEB WHITE. 


J. F. Briggs.. 

P. A. Gertlzer .... 
H. Lichtenberger. 


.Downer’s Gtove, 

Springfield. 

Freeport. 


.IlUnois 

Illinois 

IlUnois 


LOT 26-ESSEX. 

F. A. Gertlzer.Springfield.Illinois 

J. F. Briggs .Downer’s Grove.Illinois 

H. Lichtenberger.Freeport.Illinois 


LOT 27~GBADES OR CROSSES. 


J. F. Briggs. 

F. A. Gertlzer .... 
H. Lichtenberger. 


.Downer’s Grove 

.Springfield. 

.Freeport. 


.IlUnois 

.IlUnois 

IlUnois 


LOT 28-SWEEPSTAKE8. 


James Peltz .Polo . 

Henry A. Heinaman.Belleville 


.Illinois 

Illinois 


LOT 29-GRAND SWEEPSTAKES. 

Thomas Irwin ...Bloomington.Illinois 

Edward Lees.Chicago.IlUnois 


LOT 31-CAB-LOADS. 
No entries. 


Alfred Doyle.... 
Robert Mitchell 
J. B. Foot. 


CLASS E-POULTEY. 

k 

.Chicago.. 

.Princeton .. .. 

.Norwood Park. 


Illinois 

.Indiana 

.Illinois 


COMMITTEE ON MEASUEEMENTS. 


William Potts . 
T. W.Hunt .... 
Amos F. Moore 


.Jacksonville, 

.Arhton. 

.Polo. 


Illinois 
..Illinois 
. Illinois 
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BREEDING OF ANIMALS EXHIBITED. 


CLASS A—CATTLE. 


W. M. SMITH, Superintendent. 

LOT 1-SHORTHORNS-THOROUGHBRED. 


Steer 3 'and under 4 years oW—3 entries. 


1—Abo Renlc, exhibited by John B. Sherman. Chicago; bred by Wm. Sandusky. Gatlin. 
Dropped February 10,1878. Sire, Baron Booth, S4430; dam, Molly, 13. Vol. 19. 


2— Boynton, exhibited by John B. Sherman. Ghioafro; bred by J. N. Brown’s Sons, Berlin. 

Dropped December 13,1877. Sire, Summit Airdrie, 12997; dam, Cyatha. Vol 16. 

3— Morris, exhibited by John B. Sherman, Ghicofiro; bred by J. N. Brown’s Sons. Berlin. 

Dropped April 4,1878. Sire, Summit Airdrie, 12997; dam, Lady of Leroy. Vol. 9. 


Steers 2 and under 3 years—1 entines. 

4—Airdrie Boy, bred and exhibited by Dunlap Bros., Abingdon. Dropped December 14, 
1878. Sire, Poppy’s Duke of Airdrie, 274jp; dam. Roan Duchess Sutherland. Vol. 16. 

6— Mary Boy. bred and exhibited bv Dunlap Bros., Abingdon. Dropped July 27,1879. Sire, 

Poppy’s Duke of Airdrie, 27470; dam. Airdrie Duchess II. Vol 16. 

6~-Gorporal. exhibited by John B. Sherman. Chicago; bred by John 8. Highmore, 
Rochester. Dropped November 21, 1878 Sire, Canada Prince, 3241; dam. Crocus. 
Vol. 6. 

7— Perfect, exhibited by John B. Sherman, Chicago; bred by J G. Ramsey. Onarga. 

Dropped April 20.1879. Sire, Ghoruti Louanjo. 16472; dam, Kate Vlurdock. Vol. 16. 

8— Muir, exhibited by Morrow & Muir, Cllntonville, Ky.; bred by J. V. Muir. Clintonvllle, 

Ky. Dropped November 14,1878. Sire, Johnston, 646; dam, Garcia, by Master Butter¬ 
fly, 3974. 

9— Belton, bred and exhibited by H. C. Nelson. Canton. Dropped May 11, 1879. Sire, 

Airdrie Duke of Hemdoka, 16120; dam, Lenore. Vol. 10. 

10—Quid Esset. bred and exhibited by H. C Nelson, Canton Dropped January 26,1879. 
Sire, Airdrie Duke of Hemdoka, 16120; dam, Molly Veach. Vol. 12. 


CoiD 8 years old or over—4 entries. 

11— Lady Aberdeen 3d, exhibited by Canada West Farm Stock Association. Brantford. 

Out., Can.; bred by John S. Armstrong, Guelph, Ont., Can. Dropped September 17, 
1876. Sire, Young Heir, 8326 (31361); dam. Lady Aberdeen 2d. 

12— Geneva’s Pride, bred and exhibited by J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. Dropped 

March 16,1876. Sire, Master Geneva, 20368; dam. Pride of Oxford. 

13— Miss Molly Bates 4th. bred and exhibited by Nelson Jones, Towanda. Dropped De¬ 

cember 27,1876. Sire, Baron Bates 4th, 13406; dam, Mollie. Vol. 7. 

14— Airdrienne 4th, bred and exhibited by H. C. Nelson, Canton. Dropped June 1.1876. 

Sire, Bob McGroty. 9542; dam, Lenore. Vol. 10. 
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LOT 3-HEBEFOBDS-THOBOUGHBBED. 


steer, S and under 4 years—i entries, 

16-WlU, exhibited by T. L. Miller Co.. Beecher: bred by T. L. Miller, Beecher. Dropped 
June 28.1878. Sire. Success. 5081; dam, Mollie. 

16-Washlnfirton. exhibited by T. L. Miller Co.. Beecher; bred by T. L. Miller. Beecher. 
Dropped Jane IV, 18^. Sire, Saocess, S031; dam. Miss Smith. 


CoWt 3 years old or aver’—Z entries, 

IT—Maid of the Mist. 1365. exhibited by T. E. Miller, Beecher; bred by H. 0. Burleigh. Fair- 
field Center. Maine. Dropped September 12. 1875. Sire. Orphan Boy, 1356; dam, 
Necklace 8th, 1362. 

18— Lady Elliott, 8150. exhibited by T. E Miller, Beecher; bred by T. L. Miller, Beecher, 

Dropped March 18.1878. Sire. Seventy-Six. 1098; dam, Fair Lady, 1131. 

19— May Queen 2d, exhibited by Thos. Clark, Beecher; bred by Her Majesty, Queen of 

Enffland. Sire, Alexander. 3653; dam. May Queen. 


LOT 3-DEVON8-THOROUGHBRED. 

Steer, 3 and under 4 years—Z entries, 

20— Buck, bred and exhibited by L. Rawson, Oak Creek, Wls. Dropped March 16. 1878. 

Sire, Rochelle, 1043; dam. Deer 2d. 1548. 

21— Broad, bred and exhibited by L. Rawson, Oak Creek, Wis. Dropped May 15,1878. Sire. 

Sir John, 1065; dam, Bessie, 825. 


Steer, 2 and under 3 years—Z entnes. 

22— Tom, bred and exhibited by L. Rawson, Oak Creek, "Wis. Dropped June 5,1879. Sire, 

Sir John, 1065; dam, Roxy Ann, 206 

23— Jerry, bred and exhibited by L. Rawson, Oak Creek, Wis. Dropped March 10, 1879, 

Sire, Rochelle, 1043; dam, Mary, 1894. 

24— John, bred and exhibited by L. Rawson, Oak Creek, Wis. Dropped April 20,1879t Sire, 

Sir John, 1(M»5; dam, Bessie, 825. 


Steer, 1 and under2years—S entries, 

25— Bill, bred and exhibited by L. Rawson. Oak Creek, Wis. Dropped February 29,1880. 

Sire, Sir John, 1065; dam, Estollino, 035 

26— Jim, bred and exhibited by L. Rawson, Oak Creek, Wis Dropped February 29,1880. 

Sire, Rochelle, 1043, dam. May, 1901. 

27— Max, bred and exhibited by L. Rawson, Oak Crook, Wls. Dropped March 14,1880. Sire, 

Rochelle. 1043; dam. Deer 2d, 1548. 


LOT 4-OTHER PURE BEEF BREEDS-NOT NAMED. 
No entry. 


LOT 5-GHADE8 OR CROSSES. 


Steer, 3 and under 4 yeai «—.34 entries. 

28— McCue, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. Dropped March 

15,1878. Sire, Shorthorn bull; dam, U grade S^horthorn cow. 

29— Pell, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. Dropped May 15 

1878. Sire, Shorthorn bull; dam, H grade Shorthorn cow. ^ 

30— Read, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. Dropped May 15. 

1878. Sire, Shorthorn bull; dam, % grade Shorthorn cow. ^ 

31— McMullen, grade Shm-thorn. bred and exhibited by J. D. Gillett. Elkhart. Dropped 

Juno 15,1878. Sire, Shorthorn bull; dam, H grade Shorthorn cow. ^ 
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S2-Blood. gri^e Shorthorn, bred and exhibited bv J D Gillett Elkhart Dropped June 

16.1878. Sire, Shorthorn bull, dam, f4 arrade Shorthorn cow. 

38 -Black 8 tone. ffinde Sh^orthorn, bred and exhibited by J D Gillett, Elkhart Dropped 
February 16,1878. Sire, Shorthorn bull, dam, h grade Shorthorn cow 

84 -Bam^. grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by J D Gillett Elkhart Dropped May 

16.1878, Sire, Shorthornbull, dam, H grade Shorthorn cow 

SS-Phll. Sheridan grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited bv J D. Gillett Elkhart Dropped 
August 16,1878. Sire, Shorthorn bull, dam, ^4 grade Shorthorn cow 

36 — BToadhorns, firade Hereford exhibited by C M Culbertson, (’hieago, bred by Wm. 
Bichardson, Wauseon O. Sire, Hereford bull, dam, grade Hereford cow 

S7-Bed Chub, grade Shorthorn, exhibited by T W Hunt Ashton, bred by Milliean Hunt, 
Ashton. Dropped April 23.1878 Sire, Laudable, 17491, dam -*4 grade Shoithorn cow 

38 —Pickrell, grade Shorthorn, exhibited by 1 W Hunt. Ashton bred by Mllhcan Hunt. 
Ashton. Dropped February 10,1878 Sire Laudable. 1749J, dam, ^ grade Shorthorn 
cow. 


39 —Sam Noe, grade Shorthorn, exhibited by T W Hunt Ashton, bred by Milliean Hunt 
Ashton. Dropped April 2 b, 1878 Sire, Laudable 17493, dam. ^4 grade Shorthorn 
cow. 


40— Increase, grade Shorthorn, exhibited by T W Hunt, Ashton bred by William Hunt, 

Ashton Dropped July 6,1878. Sire, Minnie s Duke, dam, ^4 grade Shorthorn cow 

41 — Beveridge, grade Shorthorn, exhibited by J(»hn B Sherman. Chicago, bred by H. 

Pyle, Chicago. Diopped April 15,1878 Sire, Shorthorn bull, dam. *2 grade Shorthorn 
cow •• 

42— Tom Brown grade Heref ird, exhibited by T L Miller Co , Beecher, bred by T L. 

Miller. Beecher Dropped September 15,1878 Sire, Seventy -Six, 1093, dam, grade 
Hereford cow. 


43 — Conqiieror. grade Hereford, exhibited by T L Miller Co, Beecher, bred b> T L. 

MiUer, Beecher DroppeJ August 1 , 1878 Sire, Suer ess, 5031, dam, -*4 grade Here¬ 
ford cow 

44— Oxford grade Hereford exhibited by T L Miller Co Beecher, biedbyT L Miller, 

Beecher Dropped September 25,1878 Sire Success 5031, dam ^2 grade Hereford 
cow. 

45— Bachelor, grade Hereford exhibited by T L Miller Co , Beecher, bred by T L Miller, 

Beecher. Dropped August 1,1878 Sire Success, 5031, dam Native Co\i 

4b—Hawks, grade Shorthorn exhibited by A I Moore Polo bred by Haw ks Moore, 
Polo. Dropped April 15,1878 Sire, Shorthorn bull, dam, grade Shorthorn cow 

47— Cunningham, grade Shorthorn, exhibited by Monow A Muir, Clinton\ille, Ky bred 

by Lewis Cunningham ClintonMlle, Ky Dxopped April 29,1878 Sire Bed Airdrie. 
4211, dam, ”8 grade Shorthorn cow 

48— Talbott, grade Shorthorn exhibited bv Morrow & Muir, Clintonville, Ky , bred by 

Lunceford Tall»ott North Middleton Ky Dropped March 20 1878 She Stately Lad, 
dam '4 grade Shorthorn cow. 

49 — Frosty grade Shorthorn exhibited by Morrow A Muir Clintonville Kv , bred by Geo 

W Morrow, Clintonville, Ky Dropped Ootob( r 25,1878 Sire, Allie Ohmax, dam, 
grade Shorthorn cow 

Die k grade Shorthorn exhibited bv Morrow & Mini Clintonville, K> bred by J H. 
Weathers, Clintonville, Ky Dropp< d Ma ch 25 1878 Sue Shorthorn bull, dam, ^4 
grade Shorthorn cow 

61—Tom grade Shorthorn exhibited b> Morrow & Mun Clintonville Kv biod byJ H 
Weathers, (Mintonville, Ky Dropped May 1. 187S Sik Shorthorn bull, dam % 
grade Shorthorn oow 

•>2—Lunce grade Shorthorn exhibited bv Morrow A Muir ('lintonvillc Kv bred by 
Lunceford Talbott North Middleton, Ky Dropped April Tj, 1878 Sire Stately Lad, 
dam ‘t gtado Shorthorn cow 

53—Sampson, giade Shorthorn exhibited by Monow A Muir Clintonville, Ky , bred by 
Luncefoid Talbott North Middleton, Ky Dropped April 10,1878 Sire, Stately Lad, 
dam, \ grade Shorthorn cow 

64—('’lav, grade Shorthorn exhibiUd by MoriovvAMuli Clintonville Ky , bred byr John 
C Clay, Paris, Ky Dropped May 1,1878 Sire, Shorthorn bull, dam, % grade Short- 
hoin oow. 

66—Bush, grade Shorthorn exhibited by Morrow A Muii. Clintonville, Ky , bred by B D 
Hunter, Wlnchestei, Ky. Dropped June 1,1878 Sire, Shoithorn bull, dam, "e grade 
Shorthorn cow. 
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grade Shorthorn oow. 

67-Oloud, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited hr J. D. QUlott, Elkhart. Dropped Jfarch 

15.1878. Sire, Shorthorn bull; dam. % grade Shorthorn oow. 

58- Short Sir, grade Shorthorn, bred and oxhibltoil by H. C. Ndeon. 

September 4, 1878. Sire, iirdrie Duke of Hemdoka, 16120; dam, 31-82 grade Shorthorn 
oow. 

59- QuId-Si-Nam. grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by H. C.NelBon. Canton. Dropped 

June 15,1878. Sire, Airdrie Duke of Hemdoka, 161^; dam, 31-32 grade Shorthorn cow, 

60— Quid, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by H. C. Nelson, Canton. Dropped June 

18.1878. Sire, Airdrie l)uke of Hemdoka, 16120; dam, 81-32 grade Shorthorn cow. 

61— Downhorn, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. Dropped 

May 15,1878. Sire. Shorthorn bull; dam, h grade Shorthorn oow. 


Steer, 2 and under 3 yearS'-’JS entries. 


62— John Sherman, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by J.D. GilJett, Elkhart. Dropped 

June 15,1879. Sire, Shorthorn bull; dam. M grade Shorthorn cow. 

63— Cherry, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by J. D. Glllott, Elkhart. Dropped March 

15,1879. Sire, Shorthorn bull; dam, M grade Shorthorn cow. 

64— Oakley, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. Dropped March 

15.1879 Sire, Shorthorn bull; dam, M grade Shorthorn oow. 

65— Clincher, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by J.D. Gillett, Elkhart. Dropped 

February 15,1879. Sire, Shorthorn bull; dam, H grade Shorthorn cow. 

66 — Chanee, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by J D. Gillett, Elkhart. Dropped Sep¬ 

tember 15,1879. Sire, Shorthorn bull; dam, H grade Shorthorn cow. 

67— Cash, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by J. D. Gillett, Elkhart Dropped Febru¬ 

ary 15,1879. Sire, Shorthorn bull; dam, 94 grade Shorthorn cow. 

68 — Garflold, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by J D Gillett, Elkhart. Dropped May 

15,1879. Sire, Shorthorn bull; dam, h grade Shorthorn cow. ‘ 

69— Arthur, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited bv J. p. Gillett, Elkhart. Dropped May 

15,1879. Sire, Shorthorn bull; dam, 54 grade Shorthorn cow. 

70— Storm, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. Dropped May 

15,1879. Siro, Shorthorn bull; dam, M grade Shorthorn cow. 

71— Chub, grade Sliorthorn. bred and exhibited by J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. Dropped August 

15,1879. Sire, Shorthorn bull, dam, % grade Shorthorn cow. 


72— Wild Bill, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. Dropped 

June 15,1879. Sire, Shorthorn bull, dam, 54 grade Shorthorn cow. 

73— Right, grade Hereford, exhibited by C. M. Culbertson, Chicago; bred by Clark Hard, 

Rockford. Dropped December 18,1878. Sire, Hereford bull; dam, Native cow. 

74— Left, grade Hereford, exhibited by C. M. Culbertson, Chicago; bred bv Clark Hard. 

BocKford. Dropped December 13,1878. Sire. Hereford bull; dam,•Native cow. 


Mne, Wauseon.O. 
cow. 


Dropped December 80,1878. Sire, HeVofon 




dam, Native 


76— Royal Charmer, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by T. W. Hunt, Ashton. Dropped 

December 8, 1878. Sire, Laudable, 17498; dam, 15-lG dam Bhornhorn cow. 

77— Red Lo^, grade Shorthorn, exhibited byT, W Hunt, Ashton; bred by M. Hunt, Ash¬ 

ton. Dropped December 24,1878. Sire,Minnie’s Duke; dam. h grade Shorthorn oow. 

78— Thad. Steves, grade. Shorthorn, exhibited by T. W. Hunt. Ashton; bred by M. Hunt. 

Ashton. Dropped April 28, 1879. Sire. Laudable. 17493, dam. 54 grade Shorthorn cow. 

79— Baron, grade Shorthorn, exhibited by T. W. Hunt, Ashton; bred by Wm. Hunt. Ashton. 

Dropped June 15, 1879. Sire, Dominion; dam, % grade Shorthoin cow. 

80— Sensation, grade Shorthorn, exhibited by T. W. Hunt. Ashton, bred by G. W. Mvers. 

Ashton. Dropped January 10 ,1879. Sire, Dominion; dam, 54 grade Shorthorn cow. 

81— J<^n Bull, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by David Grant, Petersburg. Dronned 

December 17,1878. Sire, Arrow (Shorthorn); dam, Native oow. 
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B^erd. Shoitliomi ethiblte^y Grant, Petersburg; bred by Geo. B. 

Welob, Talmla. Dropped June 7,18TO. Sire, 15-16 grade Shorthorn bull; " " 


horn oow. 

V 


: dam. Short- 


SS-Ool MlllSjffta^Sho^omjbred and exhlbted by D. W. Smith, Bates. Dropped April 
1^ 1876. mice, BUa’s Duke, 26618; dam, H grade Shorthorn oow. 

84 —Cheru^ grade Shorthorn, eacWbited by Jo^ B. Sherman, Chicago; bred by J. C. Bam- 
sey, Qnarga. Dropped April 22, 1879. Sire, Cherub Lonango. 16472; dam. 94 grade 
ShortLom oow. 

S^-Kansas, i^ade Hereford, ^hlblted T. L. Miller Co., Beecher; bred by-. Kansas. 

Dropped December 15,1878. Sire, Hereford bull; dam. Common cow. 

86— Ab. Piatt, mrade Shorthoin, bred and exWbited by G. 8. Burleigh, Meohanlcsville, la. 

DroppedDecember 4,1878. Sire, Boyal Oak, 2802; dam. Shorthorn oow. 

87 — Quid Bit, gr^e Shorthorn, br^ and exhibited by H. C. Nelson, Canton. Dropped 

March 16, 1879. Sire, Airdrie Duke of Hemdoka, 16120; dam, 31-32 grade Shorthorn 
oow. 

88— Si Quid, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by H. C. Nelson. Canton. Dropped May 

28,1879. Sire, Airdrie Duke of Hemdoka. 16120; dam, 31-32 grade Shorthorn cow. 

89— Quid Nunc, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by H. C. Nelson, Canton. Dropped 

March 26. 1879. Sire, Airdrie Duke of Hemdoka, 16120; dam, 31-32 grade Shorthorn 


cow. 

90—Quid Nam.'i 
December i 
oow. 


rade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by H. C. Nelson. Canton. Drop,._ 

5.1878. Sire, Airdrie Duke of Hemdoka. 16120; dam 15-16 grade Shorthorn 


91— Nam Si,<grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by H. C. Nelson. Canton. Dropped May 

19,1879. Sire. Airdrie Duke of Hemdoka. 16120; dam, 16-16 grade Shorthorn cow. 

92— Si Nam. grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by H. 0. Nelson, Canton. Dropped May 

19. J879. Sire, Alrdrl<' Duke of Hemdoka, 16120; dam, 15-16 grade Shorthorn cow. 


93— Nam Quid, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by H. C. Nelson, Canton. Dropped 

January 6,1879. Sire, Airdrie Duke of Hemdoka, 16120; dam, 15-16 grade Shorthorn 
cow. 

94— Slow-Go. grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by H. C. Nelson, Canton. Dropped May 

18,1879, Sire, Airdrie Duke of Hemdoka, 16120; dam, 31-32 grade Shorthorn cow. 


Steer 1 and under 2 pears—5 entries, 

95— Curly, grade Hereford, exhibited by C. M Culbertson, Chicago; bred by H. S. Kline, 

Wuuseon. Ohio. Dropped December 19, 1879. Sire, 44 grade Hereford bull, dam, \ 
grade Hereford cow. 

96— Goo. Washington, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by T. W Hunt, Ashton. 

Dropped February 22, 1880. Sire, Lester Hall, Vol. 17; dam, 16-16 grade Shorthorn 
cow. 

97— Major, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by J. H Potts, Jacksonville. Dropped No¬ 

vember 16,1879. Sire, Major Richmond, 30253; dam, H grade Sh^u thorn cow. 

98— Bed Aoomb, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by Cobb & Phillips, Kankakee. 

Dropped December 25,1879. Sire, Acomb’s Duke, 25486; dam, low grade cow. 

99— Bailey, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by G. S. Burleigh, Mechanicsville, Ta. 

Dropped February 20,1880. Sire, Iowa Chief 2d, 1886; dam. Common cow. 


Cotp, 3 years old or ove}'—2 entries. 


100—Lady Peerless, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by J D Gillett, Elkhart. Drop¬ 
ped May 16,18TO. Sire, Shorthorn bull, dam, % grade Shorthorn cow. 


101—Beefy Back, grade Hereford, exhibited by C. M. Cull^rtson. Chicago; bred by J. B. 
Gray, Lisbon, Iowa. Dropped March 16,1876. Sire, Hereford bull, dam. Native cow. 


LOT 7-GRAND SWEEPSTAKES. 


Best Steer or Cow tn the Shov'—dG enti'ies. 


102-Eddy Morris. Shorthorn, exhibited by John B. Sherman, Chicago; bred by H. E. Nel¬ 
son, Canton. Dropped April 8,1876. Sire, The Cardinal, 18430; dam. Vanossa. 


103-Florid Duke. Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John Bhering. Florid. ^ Dropped 
August 12,1877. Sire Cypress Lad, 13746; dam, Bed^lloe, Vol. 10. 
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Common cow. 

Moss, Vol. 3. 


LOT 8-CAB LOADS 


Car Load of 8 Cattle 3 and under 4 years old—i entries, 

107— Snow ffrade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by J. D. Olllett, Elkhart. Dropped May 

15.1878. Sire, Shorthorn bull, dam. %. ifrade Shorthorn cow. 

108— Milk, fifrade Shorthorn, bred nnd exhibited by J. D. Gillett. Elkhart. Dropped March 

16.1878. Sire, Shorthorn bull, dam. ^4 flrrade Shorthorn cow. 

109— White Lad, Krade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. Dropped 

March 16.1878. Siro, Shorthorn bull, dam, h ffrade Shorthorn eow 

110— Norway crrade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by J D Gillett, Elkhart. Dropped 

March 16,1878 Sire, Shorthorn bull, dam, >4 grade Shorthorn cow 

111— White Feather, grade Shorthorn bred and exhibited by J.D Gillett. Elkhart, 

Dropped May 16.1878 Sire, Shorthorn bull, dam, H grade Shorthorn cow. 

112— Arctic grrade Shorthorn bred and exhibited by J. D Gillett, Elkhart. Dropped May 

16,1878 Sire, Shorthorn bull, dam, **4 grade Shorthorn cow. 

113— White Cream, grade Shorthorn bred and exhibited by J.D Gillett, Elkhart. Dropped 

June 16,1878. Sire, Shorthorn bull, dam, ''1 grade Shorthorn coy. 

114— Downy, grade Shorthorn bred and exhibited l)\ J D Gillett. Elkhart. Dropped 

June 16,1878. Sire, Shorthorn bull, dam, *4 grade Shorthorn coy 

115— Belmont Shorthorn, exhibited by John B Sherman. Chicago, bred by J N. Brown’s 

Sons Berlin. Dropped May 17,1878 Sire, Sir Knightly Wiley, 20989, dam, Blossom, 
Vol 12 

116— Jim Blame grade Shorthorn exhibited by John B. Sherman Chicago, bred by J. C. 

Ramsey Onarga Dropped Juno 15,1878 Sire, Shorthorn bull; dam, grade Short¬ 
horn cow. 

117— Frank, irrade Shorthorn, exhibited by John B Sherman, Chicago, bred by W. P 

Chandlei, Bedford, la Dropped April 16, 1878. Sire, Shorthorn bull, dam, ^ grade 
Shorthorn coy 

118— Robin Hood. Shorthorn, exhibited by John B. 8herm.in, Chicago, bred by J. S High- 

more, Rochester Dropped September 29,1878 Sire, Canada Prince, 3241, dam. 
Roxana5th, Vol 6. 


LOT 11-HEAVIEST F VT STELR-8 cntrieb 

119— Gen Grant, grade Shorthorn bied and exhibited by J G Gillett Elkhart Dropped 

March 16,1877 Sire, Shorthorn bull, dam, >1 grade Shorthorn cow 

120— Nels Morris, grade Shorthoin, exhibited by John B Sherman Chicago, bred by 

Abram Mann, Vermilion Co Dropped April 16,1873 Sire, Shorthorn bull, dam, % 
grade Shorthorn coy 

121 — Tim. grade Shorthorn, exhibited by ,Tohn B Sherman, Chicago, bred by —Grif¬ 

fith. Boone Co Dropped April 16,1875. Sire, Shorthorn bull, dnm, \ grade Shoit- 
horn cow 

122“Freeport, grade Shorthorn, bred and oxhlbiled by I S. Ziutman, Freeport Dropped 


123— Stephenson, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by I 8. Zartman, Freeport. 

Diopped June 10,1877 Sue, Shorthorn bull, dam grade Shorthorn cow. 

124- Foote, grade Shorthorn, exhibited by John B Sherman, Chicago, bred byJ D. Gil- 

lett Elkhart. Dropped May 16,1876 Sire, Shorthorn bull, dam, ^4 grade Shorthorn 


126—Vermilion. Shorthorn exhibited by John B Sherman, Chicago, bred by Wm. Ban- 
dusktr, Catlln. Dropped Febiuai y 13,1874. Sire. Baion Booth. 34430, dam, Molly 3d. 
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CLASS B—HOESES. 


DAVID E. BEATY, Superintendent. 


LOT 13~HORSES ON EXHIBITION. 

126 — Votoe. roadster, exhibited by Lewis Adams. Chicago, bred by A. H. Taylor, Cherry 

Valley, N. Y. Foaled October, 187b. Sire, Florida; dam. Lady May. 

127 — Grand Union, trotter, exhibited by A. H. Taylor, Chicago; bred by A. H. Taylor, Cen¬ 

tral Valley, N. Y, Foaled June, 1876. Sire, Florida; dam. Lady Cartland. 

128 — Montgomery, trotter, bred and exhibited by A. H. Taylor, Chicago. Foaled April 15. 

1873. Sire. Florida; dam. Lady Lauranoe. 

129 — Florida, trotter, bred and exhibited by A. H. Taylor. Chicago. Foaled May, 1867. Sire, 

Bysdyks Hambletonian; dam. Florida Maid. 

130 — Young Conqueror, Norman, exhibited by David McKay. Chicago. Foaled October, 

1876. Sire, Conqueror. 

131— Marla, English draft, exhibited by David McKay, Chicago. Foaled May, 1877. Sire, 

Lincolnshire Lad. 


132— Lochiel. Clydesdale, exhibited by David McKay. Chicago. Foaled May, 1878. Sire, 

Prince Albert, (616). 

133— Young Wallace, Clydesdale, exhibited by David McKay, Chicago. Foaled June, 1874. 

Sire, Young Champion, (838). 

134— Sir William Wallace, Clydesdale, exhibited by David McKay, Chicago. Foaled July, 

1876. Sire. Samson. (1624). 

135— Grevey, Norman, exhibited by (/rumnacker, Winters ik Co., Westville, Ind. Foaled 

April, 1877. Imported from Normandy. France, September, 1881. 

136— What-You-Want, Norman, exhibited by Crumpacker, Winters & Co , Westville. Ind. 

Foaled May. 1878. Imported from Normandy, France, September, 1881. 

137— Vidocq, Norman, exhibited by Crumpacker, Winters & Co., Westville, Ind. Foaled 

April, 1879. Imported from Normandy, Fiance, September, 1881. 

138— Algerian, Norman, exhibited by Crumpacker, Winters & Co., Chicago. Foaled June, 

1^9. Imported from Normandy, France, September, 1881. 


CLASS C—SHEEP. 


E. B. DAVID, Superintendent. 


LOT 14~LONG WOOLS. 


Wether 2 and under^ years—h entries. 

139— Dick, Cotswold, bred and exhibited by J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur. Dropped March 

1,1879. Sire, 2d Grey Prince; dam. Bet. 

140— Curly. Cotswold. bred and exhibited by J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur. Dropped March 

1,1879. Sire, 2d Grey Prince; dam.Topsy. 

141— Tom, Cotswold. exhibited by M, N. Hood, Guelph, Can ; bi^ed by Peter Arkell, Tees- 

water. Can. Dropped April 15,1879. Sire, Cotswold ram; dam, Cotswold ewe. 

142— Dick, Cotswold, exhibited bv M N. Hood. Guelph, Can ; bred by Evan McDonald, 

Guelph. Can. Dropped April 16,1879. Sire, Cotswold ram; dam. Cotswold eyve. 

143— Harry, Cotswold, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph. Can.; bred by Geo. Hdod, Guelph, 

Can. Dropped April 16,1879. Sire, Cotswold rann dam, Cotswold ewe. 
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Wether 1 1 <»>nd under 2 years’^ entinee^ 

144-BmF. Cotswold. bred and exhibited by J. A. Brown & Son. Decatur. Dropped March 
1,1880, Sire, 2d OreV Prince; dam. Queen. 

146—Tommy, Cotswold, bred and exhibited by J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur, i^ropped 
March 1,1880. Sire, 2d Gray Prince; dam, Victor. 

Guelph, Can.; bred by Ontario School of 
16,1880. Sire, Cotswold ram; dam* Cote- 


146—Sandy, Cotswold. exhibited by M. N. Hood, 
Affriculture, Guelph, Can. Dropped April 
wold owe. 


JSwe, 2 and under 3 years—1 entry. 


147-Dal8y. Cotswold. exhibited by J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur; bred by Peter Everall. 
Shrewsbury, England. Dropped March 1. 18TO. Sire, Cardinal 2d; dam, Lou of 
Foreman. 


JEwe, 1 and under 2 years—1 entries. 

148— Wonder, Cotswold. bred and exhibited by Morgan & Cotton, Camargo. Dropped 

March 29,1880. Sire, Cotswold ram, dam, Cotswold owe. 

149— Perfection, Cotswold, exhibited by Morgan & (''otton. Camargo: bred J. Ward, 

Herefordshire. England. Dropped March 31,1880. Sire, Cotswold ram; dam, Cots¬ 
wold ewe. 

160— Maud 8., Cotswold, 

Tombs, Brampton 
Cotswold ewe. 

161— Lovely. Cotswold, exhibited by Morgan & Cotton. Camargo; bred by J Ward, Here¬ 

fordshire, England. Dropped March 16,1880. Sire, Cotswold ram; dam. Cotswold 


exhibited by Frank Willson. Jackson. Mich.; bred by Edward 
. England. Dropped March 1, 1880. Sire, Cotswold ram; dam. 


152—No. 476, Cotswold, exhibited by Abner Strawn. Ottawa; bred by 8. & T. Gilleft, Kil¬ 
kenny, England. Dropped March 16. 1880. Sire, Cotswold ram; dam, Coth>vold 
ewe. 

16.3—No. 476, Cotswold, exhibited by Abner Strawn, Ottawa, bred by S. k. T. Glllett, 
Kilkenny, England. Dropped March 16, 1880. Sire, Cotswold ram, dam. Cotswold 
owe. 

164—No. 478, Cotswold, exhibited by Abner Strawn, Ottawa; bred by S. & T Gillett, 
Kilkenny, England. Dropped March 17, 1880. Sire, Cotswold ram; dam, Cotswold 
ewe. 


Eroe, under 1 year—h entries. 

166— Willson I, Cotswold, bred and exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich. Dropped 

March 1,1881. Sire, Cotswold ram; dam, Cotswold owe. 

156—Willson IX, Cotswold, bred and exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson. Mich. Dropped 
April 1,1881. Sire, Cotswold ram; dam, Cotswold ewe 

167— No, 466, Cotswold, exhibited by Abner Strawn, Ottawa; bred by Henry Akers, Black 

Burton. England. Dropped March 18, 1881. Sire, Cotswold ram; dam, Cotswold 
ewe. 

168— No. 466, Cotswold, exhibited by Abner Strawn, Ottawa, bred by Henry Akers, Black 

Burton, England. Dropped March 19, 1881. Sire, Cotswold ram; dam, Cotswold 
ewe. 

159—No. 467, Cotswold, exhibited by Abner Strawn, Otta\\a; bred by E. Tombs, Black 
]^rton, England. Dropped March 20. 1881. Sire. Cotswold ram; dam. Cotswold 


LOT 16-MIDDLE WOOLS. 

Wether. 2 and under 3 years—1 entries. 

160— Bally, Southdown, bred and exhibited by J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. Dropped 

March 16,1879. Sire, Southdown ram; dam, Southdown ewe. 

161— Jack, Southdown, bred and exhibited by J. H. Potts & Son. Jacksonville. Dropped 

March 16,1879, Sire, Southdown ram; dam, Southdown ewe. 
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X«a-Oharley, Sott^down, bred and exhibited by J. H, Potts '&, Son. Jacksonville. Dropped 
Haroh 16.1870* Site, Southdown ram; dam, Southdown ewe. 

louthdown, exhibited by J. V. CUntonville, Ky.; bred by Chas. Swift, 
Winchester# Ky. Dropped February 1. 1879. Sire.Southdown ram; dam. Southdown 


164 -~Ford, Southdown, exhibited .by J. V. Muir. Clintonvillo. Ky.; bred by Chas. Swift, 
Winchester, Ky, Dropped February 1,1879. Sire, Southdown ram; dam. Southdown 
ewe* 


166 --Model, Shropshire, bred and exhibited by Morgan & Cotton, Camargo. Dropped 
March 30,1879. Sire, Imp. Shropshire ram; dam, Shropshire ewe. 


Ice—Major, Shropshire, bred and exhibited by Morgan & Cotton, Camurgo. Dropped April 
6.1879. Sire, Imp. Shropshire ram; dam, Shropshire ewe. 


Wether 1 and under 2 yearn—1 entries. 

167—Tom. Southdown, bred and exhibited by J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. Dropped 
April 1,1880. Sire, Southdown ram; dam, Southdown ewe. 

1G8—Dick, Southdown, bred and exhibited by J. H Potts & Son, Jacksonville. Dropped 
April!, 1880. Sire, Southdown ram; dam. Southdown ewe. 

169— Harry. Southdown, bred and exhibited by J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. Dropped 

March 26. i Sire, southdown ram, dam. Southdown ewe. 

170 — Monarch, Shropshire, bred and exhibited 1 y Morgan & Cotton, Camargo. Dropped 

April 3,1880. Sire, Imp. Sh;opshlro ram; dam, Shropshire ewo. 

171— Milton, Shropshire, bred and exhibited by Morgan & Cotton, Camargo. Dropped 

April 10,1880. Sire, Imp. Sliropshire ram, dam, Shropshire ewe. 

172— Duncan. Southdown, exhibited by M. N. Hood. Guelph, Can ; bred by Ontario School 

of Agriculture. Guelph, Can Dropped April 15,1880. Sire, Imp. Walsingham ram; 
dam. Southdown ewe. 

17.3—Donald, Southdown, exhibited b> M. N. Hood, Guelph. Can.; bred by Ontario School 
of Agriculture, Guelph. Can, Dropped Apnl 15,1880. Sire, Imp. Walsingham ram; 
dam. Southdown owe. 


Wethei undei 1 yeai'—2 entries. 

174—No. 21, Southdown, bred and exhibited by J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. Dropped 
April 5,1881. Sire, Southdown ram. dam. Southdown ewe. 

176—No. 28. SouGidown, bred and exhibited by J H Potts & Son. Jacksonville. Dropped 
April 6, liOT. Sire, Southdown ram; dam. Southdown owe. 


Kiee 2 and under 3 yeai'S—l enti y, 

176—Lady, Shropshire, bred and exhibited by J. A. Brown & Sr^n. Decatur. Dropped 
March 1,1879. Sire, Shropshire ram. dam, Shropshire ewe. 


LOT 16- FINE WOOLS. 
No entry. 


LOT 17-GRADE8 OR CROSSES. 


Wether 2 and under 3 yeai s—2 entries. 

177— Horace Greeley, grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited by John Hudson. Moawequa. 

Dropped March 20,1879. Sire, Shropshire ram; dam, Cotswold, H Southdown ewe. 

178— Arkol, grade Cotswold, exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich , bred by —-- 

Arkel, Guelph. Can. Dropped March 1. 1879. Sire, Cotswold ram; dam, grade 
Merino ewe. 

Wether 1 and under 2 years—i entries. 

179— Diamond, grade. Shropshire, bred and exhibited by John Hudson, Moaweana. 

Droppea March 12,1880. Sire, Shropshire ram; dam, >9 Cotswold, Southdown ewe. 
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. ISO-Jlm, grade Oxford, exhibited M N.Hood, Guelph, Can.; bred by Geo. Hood, Guelph, 
Can. Dropped April 15,1880. Sire, Brassy, Imp.; dam. grade Cots wold and l»ei6ester 
ewe. 


181~Ned, grade Oxford, exhibited by M. N.Hood, Guelph, Can.; bred by Geo. Hood, 
Guelph, Can. Dropped April 16.1880. Sire, Brassy, imp.; dam, grade Cotswold and 
Leicester ewe. 


182—'Mack, grade Cotswold, bred and exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich. Dropped 
March 1,1880. Sire, Cotswold ram; dam, grade Merino ewe. 


Wether under 1 year—3 entities, 

183— Parnell, grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited by John Hudson, Moawequa. Dropped 

March 13,1881. Hire, Sh*ropshiro ram; dam, % Cotswold, }ii Southdown ewe. 

184— John, grade Southdown, exhibited by M. N. Hood Guelph, Can.; bred by Geo. Hood, 

Guelph, Can. Dropped April 15.1881. Sire, Southdown ram; dam, grade Leicester 
ewe 

186-Abe, grade Oxford, exhibited by M.N Hood. Gu“lph. Can; bred^by Geo. Hool. Guelph, 
Can. Dropped April 16.1881. Sire. Oxford ram; dam. grade Cotswold and Leicester 
ewo. 

Kwe 2 and under 3 years—l entry. 

186—Vic Woodhull, grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited by John Hudson, Moaweaua. 
Dropped March 9,1879. Sire, Shropshire ram: dam. % Cotswold, Southdown ewe. 


Ewe 1 and under 2 years—A entnes. 

187— Nannie, grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited by John Hudson. Moa weaqua. Dropped 

March 16,1880. Sire. Shropshire down ram; dam. ^2 Cotswold, H Southdown owe. 

188— Peggy, grade Oxford, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can.; bred by Geo. Hood. 

Guelph, (’an. Dropped April 15,1880. Sire. Oxford ram; dam, grade Cotswold and 
Leicester ewe. 

189— Betty, grade Oxford, exhibited bv M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can.; bred by John Prain. 


and Leicester ewe. 

190— Flora, grade Oxford, exhibited by M.N Hood. Guelph, Can.; bred by John Train, 

Palmerston, Can. Dropped April 16,1880. Sire, Oxford ram; dam, grade Cotswold 
and Leicester ewe. 

Ewe under 1 year—b entnes. 

191— Miss Nancy, grade Shropshire bred and exhibited by John Hudson, Monwequa. 

Dropped March 16,1881. Sire, Shropshire ram; dam. Cotswold, >6 Southdown owe. 

192— Lillie, grade Oxford, exhibited bvM N.Hood. Guelph, Can ; bred by John Prain. 

Palmerston, Can Dropped April 15,1881. Sire, Oxford ram; dam, grade Cotswold 
and Leicester owe. 

193— Daisy, grade Oxford, exhibited by M. N. Hood. Guelph.Cun.; bred by Geo. Hood. 

Guelph, Can. Dropped April 15,1881. Sire, Oxford ram; dam. grade Cotswold and 
Leicester owe. 

194— Rosy, grade Oxford, exhibited byM N.Hood, Guelph, ('an.; bred by Goo. Hood. 

Guelph, Can. Dropped April 15,1881. Sire, Oxford rum; dam. grade Cotswold and 
Leicester ewe. 

195— Jennie, grade Cotswold bred and exhibited by Frank Willson. Jackson, Mich. 

Dropped April 15,1881. Sire, Cotswold ram; dam, grade M<*rino ewe. 

196— Eugenia, grade Merino exhibited by M N. Hood. G-elph, Can.; bred by Geo. Hood. 

(xuelph. Can. Dropped April 15.1881. Sire. Imp. French Merino ram; dam. South* 
down ewe. 


LOT 19-GRAND SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best Wether or Ewe in the Show —14 enti les. 


197-No. 10, SoutMown, bred and exhibited by J. H. Potts & Son. Jacksonville. Dropped 
March 25,1877. Sire, Southdown ram; dam, Southdown ewe. 


exhibited by J V Muir. Clintonvllle. Ky.; bred by Chas. Swift, 
Winchester, Kv. Dropped February 1. 1878. Sire, Southdown rum; dam. South- 
down ewe. ’ 


199—Bill, Southdown, exhibited by J. V Muir, Clintonvillo. Ky.; bred by 
Chester, Ky. Dropped February 1,1878. Sire, Southdown lara* 
ewe. ’ * 


Chas Swift, Win- 
dam, Southdown 
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LOT 20-HEAVIEST PAT BHEEP. 

Wether or Ewe, any age—% entries, 

Strawn. Ottawa: bred by Oeo. Hlokenbottom, 
21.1878. Sire, Ootswold ram; dam, Cotswold ewe. 




LOT 21-CAR-LOADS-2 entries. 

201 -Moses, grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited by John Hudson, Moawequa. Dropped 
February 16,1879. Sire, Shropshire ram; dam, Cotswold, >6 Southdown ewe. 

202 — Aaron, grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited by John Hudson, Moawequa Dropped 

February 16,1879. Sire, Shropshire ram, dam, Cotswold, Southdown ewe. 

203— Jack; grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited by John Hudson, Moawequa Dropped 

February 16,1879. Sire, Shropshire ram; dam, ^ Cotswold, ^ Southdown ewe. 

204— C^s, grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited by John Hudson, Moawequa. Dropped 

I^bruary 10,1879. Sire, Shropshire ram; dam, '6 Cotswold, Southdown owe. 

205 — Colonel, grade Shropshire bred and exhibited by John Hudson, Moawequa. Dropped 

February 16.1879, Sire, Shropshire ram; dam, >6 Cotswold, 'a Southdown ewe. 

206 — John, grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited by John Hudson. Moawequa. Dropped 

February 17,1879. Sire, Bhropshiio ram; dam, hi Cotswold, % Southdown ewe. 

207— Josh, grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited b> John Hudson, Moawequa. Dropped 

February 18,1879. Sire, Shropshire ram. dam, Cotswold, H Southdown ewe. 

208— Tom, grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited by John Hudson. Moawequa. Dropped 

February 19,1879. Sire, Shropshire ram, dam, \ Cotswold, H Southdown ewe. 

209— Dick, grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited by John Hudson, Moawrenua. Dropped 

February 20,1879. Sire, Shropshire ram, dam, ^2 Cotswold, H Southdown ewe. 

210— Sherman, grade 8hropshir<*. bred and exhibited by John Hudson, Moawequa Dropped 

February 21,1879. Sire, Shiopshiro ram; dam, ^2 Cotswold, ^ Southdown ewe. 

211 — Lightfoot, grade Shropshire, biod and exhibited by John Hudson, Moawequa. 

Dropped Pebruaiy 22,1879. Slie, Shropshire rnm, dam. Cotswold, Southdown 
ewo. 

212— Bob, grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited by John Hudson, Moawe(iua. Dropped 

February 23,1879 Sire, Shropshire ram; dam, Cotswold, h Southdown ewe. 

213— General, grade Shropshire bred and exhibited bv John Hudson, Moawe<iua. Dropped 

February 24,1879. Sire, Shropshire lam; dam, ‘s Cotswold, Si Southdown ewe. 

214— Haneoek, grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited b> John Hudson,Moawequa Dropped 

February 25, 1879. Sire. Shropshire ram. dam, h Cotswold, ^ Southdown owe. 

215 - Cronin, grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited b> John Hudson. Moawequa Dropped 
February 26,1879. Sire Shropshire ram; dam, *<2 Cotswold. ’2 Southdown ewo. 

Old-Grant, graue Shropshire, bred and exhibited by John Hudson, Moawequa Dropped 
February 27,1879. Sire, Shropshire ram; dam ,>2 Cotsw^dd, ^ 8 ‘ithdown ewe. 

217- Arthur, grade Shropshire bred and exhibited by John Hudson. Moawequa, Dropped 

February 28,1879. Sire. Shropshire ram; dam, >*2 Cotswold, Southdown ewe. 

218— Sara, grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited bv John Hudson, Moawequa. Droiped 

March 1,1879. Sire, Shropshire ram dam, h Cotswold, ’2 Southdown ewe. 

210—Frank, grade Shr ^pshire, bred and exhibited by John Hudson. Moawequa. Dropped 
March 2,1870. Sire, Shropshire ram; dam, >4 Cotswold, Southdown ewe. 

220- Ben. grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited by John Hudson, Moawequa. Dropped 

March 3,1879. Sire, Shropshire ram, dam, h Cotswold, ^ Southdown ewe. 

221— Abe, grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited by John Hudson, Moai\equa. Dropped 

March 4,1879. Sire, Shropshire ram; dam. ^ ('otswold, h Southdown ewe. 


222— Tim, grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited by John Hudson. Moawequa. Dropped 

March|5,1879. Sire, Shropshire' ram; dam, ^ Cotswold, ^ Southdown ewe. 

223— Jim grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited M John Hudson, Moaw^(lua. Dropped 

March 6,1879. Sire, Shropshire ram, dam. Si Cotswold, >6 Southdown ewe. 

224 — Mansfield, grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited by John Hudson. Moawe<iua. Dropped 

March 7,1879. Sire, ^ropshire ram, dam, '2 Cotswold, Sg Southdown ewe. 


225-WoodhulI. grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited by John Hudson. Moawequa. Dropped 
March 8,1879. ^Sire, Shrop-ihire ram; dam, ^ Cotswold, H Southdown ewe. 
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226— Garter fiarriBon. grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited 1^ John Hudson. Moaweaua. 

Dropped If area 9.1879. Sire. Shropshiie ram. dam H uotswold. Southdown ewe. 

227— Marshall Field, grade Shropshire, bred and exhiblteo by John Hunter, Moaweaua. 

Dropped March 10,1879 Sire, Shropshiie ram, dam, Gotswold, H Southdown ewe. 


228—John Logan grade Shropshire, bred and exhibited by John Hudson, Moaweaua. 
Dropped March 11 1879 Sire. Shiopshiro ram. dam, H Gotswold, Southdown ewe. 

222—David Davis grade Shropshire bred and exhibited by John Hudson, Moaweaua. 
Dropped March 25,1879 Sue. Shiopshiro ram, dam ^6 Gotswold, Southdown ewa. 


280—No 1 Southdown, exhibited bv Morrow & Muir Clintonvllle, Ky . bred by A Benick, 
ClmtonviUe, Ky Dropped March 16 1879 Sire, Southdown ram, dam. Southdown 
' ewe 

231— No 2 Southdown exhibited by Morrow & Mmr (lintonvillo Ky , bred by A Reniok, 

Clintonvllle Ky Dropped March 16 1879 Biro Southdown ram, dam. Southdown 
• ewe 

232— No 3 Southdown, exhibited by Morrow & Muir, Glintonvllle Ky bred by A Ben¬ 

ick, &intonviirb Ky Dropped March 16,1879 Sire, Southdown ram, dam. South- 
down ewe 

233— No 4 Southdown exhibited by Morrow & Muir Ohntonville Ky , bred by A Benick, 

Clintonvillo, Ky Dropped March 15,1879. Sire Southdown ram, dam. Southdown 
ewe 

234— No 6 Southdown, exhibi* d by Morrow & Muir Cllnton\ille Ky , bred by A Benick, 

Clinton\ille Kv Dioppod March 16,1879 Sire, Southdown ram, dam. Southdown 
ewe 

236—No 6 Southdown, exhibited by Morrow & Muir Clintonvllle Ky . bred by A Benick, 
Glintonvllle, Ky Dropped March 16,1879 hire Southdown ram, dam. Southdown 
owe 

236— No 7 Southdown, exhibited by Morrow & Muir Clintonvllle Ky bred by A Benick. 

Glintonvllle Ky Dropped March 15.1879 Sire, Southdown ram, dam. Southdown 
ewe 

237— No 8, Southdown exhibited bv Morrow & Muir Clintonvllle, Ky , bred by A Benick, 

Clintonvllle, Ky Dropped March 15 1879. Sire, Southdown ram, dam. Southdown 
ewe 

238— No 9 Southdown exhibited by Morrow A Muii Clinton\ille Ky , bred by A Renick, 

Glintonvllle, Ky Diopped March 16,1879 Sire, Southdown ram, dam Southdown 
ewe 

239— No 10 Southdown, exhibited by Morrow & Muir ClintonMlle Ky , bind by A Benfok, 

ClintonMlle, Ky Dropped Mnrth 16 1879 Sire, Southdown ram, dam. Southdown 
ewe 

249—No 11 Southdown, exhibited by Morrow & Muir ClmtonviUe Kv , bred by A Benick, 
Glintonvllle, Ky Dropped March 15,1879 Sire, Southdown ram, dam Southdown 
ewe 

241— No 12, Southdown, exhibited by Morrow &Muir Clintonvllle hv bred by A Benick 

Clintonvllle, Ky Dropped March 16 1879 Sire, Southdown rum. dam Southdown 
ewe 

242— No 11 Southdown, exhibited b\ Morrow A Muir, Clintonvllle, Ky bred by A Boniok, 

Clintonvllle Ky Dropped March 16, 1879 Sire Southdow n ram dam Southdown 
ewe 

243— No 14 Southdown, exhibited by Morrow A Mu^r, Clintonvllle Ky , bred by A Boniok, 

Clintonvllle, Ky Dropped March 15 1879 Sire Southdown ram, dam. Southdown 
ewe. 

244— No 16, Southdown, exhibited by Morrow A Muir Clintonvllle K> , bred by A Benick, 

Clintonvllle, Ky. Dropped March 15.1879 Sire, Southdown ram, dam. Southdown 
ewe. 

246—No 16, Southdown exhibited by Morrow A Muir Clintonvllle K> , brod by A Reniok, 
Clintonvllle, Ky Dropped March 16,1879 Sire, Southdown ram, dam. Soutlidown 
ewe 


246—No 17, Southdown, exhibited by Morrow dt Mmr, ClmtonviUe. Ky , bred by A Reniok, 
Clintonvllle,Ky. Dropped March 16,1879 Sire Southdown ram, dam,Southdown 
ewe 


247—Iso 18, Southdown, exhibited bv Morrow A Muir. ClmtonviUe. Ky , bred by A Benick, 
Clintonvillo, Ky Dropped March 16,1879 Sire, Southdown ram, dam. Southdown 
ewe. 
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19, Southdown, exhibited by Morrow & Muir, Cllntonville, Ky ; bred by A. Beuiok, 
llntonvilie. Ky. Dropped March 16,1W9. Biro, Southdown ram, dam. Southdown 
ewe. 

249 — No. 20, Southdown, exhibited by Morrow & Muir, Cllntonville. Ky , bred by A. Renlcrk, 

Cllntonville, Ky. Dropped March 16, 1879 Bire^Southdown ram, dam, Southdown 
ewe. 

250 — No. 21. Southdoj^. exhibited by Morrow & Muir Cllntonville, Ky , bred by A Reniek» 

Cllntonville, Ky. Dropped March 16,1879 Bire, Southdown ram, dam. Southdown 
ewe. 

261 —No. 22 Southdown, exhibited by Morrow & Muir, Cllntonville, Ky , bred by A. Reni »k, 
Cllntonville, Ky. Dropped March 16,1879 Sire, Southdown ram, dam, Southdown 
ewe. 

252 —No 23, Southdown, exhibited by Morrow & Muir Cllntonville. Ky , bred by A Renii^k, 
Cllntonville, Ky. Dropped March 16,1879 Sire. Southdown ram, dam. Southdown 
ewe. 

258—No 24, Southdown, ^hiblted lyr Morrow & Muir, (Mi^tonville, Ky , bred by A Renick, 
Cllntonville, Ky. Dropped March 16,1879 Sire, Southdown ram, dam. Southdown 
ewe. , 

254—No 25, Southdown, exhibited by Morrow & Muir, Cllntonville, Ky . bred by A Reniok, 
Cllntonville. Ky. Dropped March 16.1879 Sire, Southdown ram, dam. Southdown 
ewe. 

266—No 26, Southdown, exhibited by Morrow A Muir, ClintonMlle, Ky , bred by A Renick 
Cllntonville, Ky Dropped March 15,1879 Sire Southdown ram, dam Southdown 
ewe. 

256— No 27, Southdown, exhibited by Morrow A Muir, Cllntonville, Ky , bred by A, Renick, 

Cllntonville, Ky Dropped March 15,1879 Sire, Southdown lam, dam, Southdown 
ewe. 

257— No 28, Southdown, exhibited by Morrow & Muir Cllntonville, Ky , bred by A Renick, 

Cllntonville, Ky. Dropped March 15,1879 Sue, Southdown ram. dam. Southdown 
ewe. 

258— No 29. Southdown, exhibited by Morrow & Muir Cllntonville, Ky , bied by A Reniok, 

Cllntonville, Ky Dropped March 16,1879 Sire, Southdown ram, dam. Southdown 
ewe. 

259— No 10. Southdown, exhibited by Morrow & Muir, Cllntonville, K^ .bred by A Reniok, 

Cllntonville, Ky. Dropped March 15.1879 bire. Southdown ram, dam, Southdown 
ewe. 


CLASS D-SWINE. 


DAVID GORE. Superintendent 


LOT 23-BERKSHIRES 


Ba7 rotr, 1 and under 2 years—\ entry 

260—George, bred and exhibited by Ta> lor Bros , Waynesville Farrowed AusruBt 30,1880. 
Sire, Berkshire boar, dam, Berkshire sow. 


Sow, 1 and under 2 years—2 enti xes, 

261— Miss Butterfly, bred and exhibited by Soheidt & Davis, Dyer, Ind. Farrowed May 2, 

1880. Sire, Royal Butterfly, dam. Miss Emily. 

262- M1S8 Butterfly II. bred and exhibited by Scheidt & Davis. Dyer. Ind. Farrowed May 


LOT 24-POLAND CHINA. 

Banow, 1 and under 2 years—'d entries 

263- Crown Prince, bred and exhibited by H C Castle, Wilmington. Farrowed December 
10,1879. Sire, Honest Tom, 283; dam, Bess 2d. 
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aOi—Prince Albert 6th, bred and exhibited by H. 0. Castle, Wilmington, Farrowed Octo¬ 
ber 15,1880. Sire, Honest Tom, 288,* dam. Queen, 218. 

266~-Prlnoe Albert 6th, bred and exhibited by H. C. Castle, Wilmington. Farrowed Octo¬ 
ber 15,1880. Sire, Honest Tom, 283; dam, Queen. 218. 


jSoi/’, 1 and under 2 years—\ entry, 

266—Black Bose, bred and exhibited by H. C. Castle, Wilmington, Farrowed December 10, 
1879. Sire, Honest Tom. 283; dam, Bess 2d. 


Sow, under 1 year—2 entries, 

267— Oxford Rose, bred and exhibited by H. C. Castle, Wilmington. Farrowed February 

20,1881. Sire, Pilot. 707; dam, Lady Oxford, 1848. 

268— Augusta 7th, bred and exhibited by H. C. Castle, Wilmington. Farrowed March 16. 

1881. Sire, Pilot, 707; dam. Augusta 3d. 828. 


LOT 25-CHESTER WHITE. 


Barrow, 1 and under 2 years—\ entry, 

269—Jim, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville; bred by J. Robb, Waynesvllle. Far¬ 
rowed August 30,1880. Sire, Chester White boar; dam, Chester White sow. 


Sow, 1 and under 2 years—\ enti'y, 

270—Beauty, bred and exhibited by Taylor Bros , Wnynesville. Farrowed October 29,1880. 
Sire, Chester White boar; dam, Chester White sow. 


Sow uuderl year—2entries, 

271— Pet, bred and exhibited by J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur. Farrowed April 20.1881. Sire, 

Tom Taylor, dam, Sally Brown. 

272— Jane, bred and exhibited by Taylor Bros, Waynesvllle. Farrowed April 28,1881. 

Sire, Chester White boar; dam, Chester White sow. 


LOT26-E88EX. 


Barruw under 1 year—^ entries. 

273—Walter, bred and exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mieh. Farrowed May 11.1881. 
Sire. Essex boar; dam. Essex sow. 

274 -Major, bred and exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson. Mich. Farrowed May 11,1881. 
Sire, Essex boar; dam, Essex sow. 

275—Willson, bred and exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesvllle. Farrowed January 1,1881. 
Sire, Essex boar; dam, Essex sow. 


Sow 1 and under 2 year,s—2>entrie,*i 


276— Brunette, bred and exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mleh. Farrowed May 28, 

1880. Sire, Essex boar: dam, Essex sow. 

277— Saiah, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynosville, bred by Robt. Ball. Hennepin. Far¬ 

rowed August 30,1880. Sire, Essex boar, dam Essex sow. 


Sow under 1 year—2 entries, 

278- Belle, bred and exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mieh. Farrowed April 19.1881. 

Sire, Essex boar: dam, Essex sow 

279- Mary, bred and exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich. Farrowed April 19 1881. 

Sire. Essex boar; dam. Essex sow. ’ 

280- Belle, bred and exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesvllle. Farrowed January 1,1881. 

Sire, Essex boar; dam. Essex sow. 
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LOT 2r—GBADES OB OBOBSES 


JBar? ow land undei 2 years—I enti y 


281—Ben. grade Suffolk, bred and exhibited by! 
March 18^; Siro Bufford boar, dam.^i 


Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich 

iBSeX BOW 


Farrowed 


Ba) row under 1 year—2 entries 

282—Duke, exhibited by Harry Davis, Dyer. Ind., bred by Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind Far¬ 
rowed November 28,1880 Sire, victoria boar, dam, Victoria sow 

288 -Hector, bredjmd exhibited by Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind ^Farrowed N ovembor 28. 
1880. Sire, Victoria boar, dam, Victoria sow 


Sow 1 and under 2 years—Z entr les, 

284-Queen Victoria, bred and exhibited by Scheldt & Davis, Dyer. Ind, Farrowed June 
12,1880. Sire, Victoria boar,i,dam, Victoria sow. 

286—Fannie Field, bred and exhibited by Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind. Farrowed June 12. 
1880. Sire, Victoria boar, dam, Victoria sow 


Soto undtr 1 year—i entr re^ 

286— Duchess, bred and exhibited by Scheldt & Davis. Dyer, Ind. Farrowed No\ ember 28, 

1880. Sire, Victoria boai, dam, Victoria sow 

287— White Lady bred and exhibited by Scheldt & Davis Dyer, Ind Farrowed November 

28,1880 Sue. Victoria boar, dam Victoria sow 

288— Topsy, bred and exhibited by Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind Farrowed November 28, 

1880 Sire. Victoria boar dam Victoria so\, 

289— Nellie grade Suffolk, bred and ^ xhibited Il>y Taylor Bros . Waynesville Farrowed 

February 1,1881 Sire Suffolk.ooai dam, \ Chester White, >6 Suffolk sow 


LOT 28-SWEEPSTAKES. 


Bar 1 oic 1 and undi r 2 year h—’K enU les 

290—Muskogee bred and exhibited byTho*- Bennett, Rossvillc. Farrowed June 18,1880. 
Sire, Tied Chief 1st, dam Red Rose let 


LOT 29-GRAND SWEEPSTAKES. 


Best Bar r ow or Sow in the Shoto—17 entr les 

291—Trinket, Berkshire bred and exhibited by A. J Thompson, Downer’s Grove Far- 
1 o\\ od March 28,1878. Sire, Berkshire boar, dam, Berkshire sow 


LOT 30-HEAVIEST FAT HOG-11 entries. 


292—Buster, Poland China exhibited byTaylor Bros . Waynesville bred by Jacob Leeper, 
Clinton, Farrowed May 1.1878 Sire Poland China boar, dam Poland China sow 


293-Bell, grade Berkshire, bred and exhibited by Scheldt* Davis, Dyer Ind Farrowed 
December 2,1878 Sire, Berkshire boar, dam, Poland China sow 


—8 



TABLE OF MEASUREMENTS, ETC. 
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Girth of throat latch. 
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Class, Lot and Name of Animal. 


CLASS C~SHEEP. 

Lot 14—Long Wools, 

Wether 2 and under 8 years, 

PIEST PEKMIUM NO. 189—SECOND PEEMIUM NO. 141. 
THIED PEEMIUM NO. 140. 
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Wether 1 and under 2 years. 
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THIED PEEMIUM NO. 145. 
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Ewe 2 and under 3 years, 
riEST PREMIUM NO. 147. 


Daisy. 


Ewe 1 and under 2 yeais, 

FIRST PREMIUM NO. 150— SECOND PREMIUM NO. 153 
THIED PREMIUM NO. 149. 

Wonder. 


149 Perfection 

UUt'MsLiid R 


150' 

151 

152t 

163| 

154 


155 

156 

157 

158 

159 


160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

ml 


Maud S. 
Lovely. 
No 475. 
No. 476. 
No. 478 


Ewe under 1 year.' 


FIRST PEEMIUM NO. 157— SECOND PREMIUM HO 159. 
THIED PREMIUM NO. 158 

Willson 1st. 

Willson 2d. 

No. 465. 

No. 466. 

No. 467. 


Lot Ih—Middle Wools. 

Wether 2 and under 3 years, 

FIRST PREMIUM NO. 1<>5- SECOND PREMIUM NO. 166. 
THIED PREMIUM NO. 162. 

Bally . 

Jack. 

Charley. 

Swift . 

Ford. 

Model. 

Major.. 


Measube- 

MENTS. 






7, 4 


4' II 
3 4 


3, 8, 4 


3, 5 
3' 4 
3, 6, 


-‘I -I- 

3 JOi 


3 'sj 

3 8l 


HBIOHT FROM 

Ground. 


Top line. 

's 

•o 


11 




V 3 
2| 3 


II 

I 

2;i6 


11 2 9 
8 2 ' 8 
3,10| 21 9 . 


|Bot. line 


^P 


l| 3, 11 4 
l| 3 1 4 

1 3l l' 6 


1 3 

1, 3 

l' 3 


r 4 
ll 5 


11 6 
ll 3 
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Table of MeamremenU, Etc. —Continued. 


Meabube- Height fbom 

MBNTS. GbOUND. 


ClasB, Lot and Name of Animal. 


W ^ Topline IBot. line 

I rt 2 ® sr _—__ 

is a & f ai ? 2 

gB'o c 2 




Wether 1 and under 2 years, 

PIB8T PBEMIUM NO. 170— SE(’OND PBEMIUM NO. 169. 
THXBD PBEMIUM NO. 172. 


168 Dick. 

169 Harry .... 

170 Monarch . 

171 Milton.... 

172 Duncan... 

173 Donald .. 


3 1 311, 8 11' 21 6 
3 6 3 »| 3101 2| 6| 
3 6 4 21 4 1 1 9 


3 7 4 1 4 4 21 9, 

I 3 3 311 311! 2 5 . 


Ill 2 
ll 21 1 4 
1 ' 2 1 > 4 
I . 

1 2i 1 2 

I 1 2 ! 1 2 


Wether under 1 year 

FIBST PBEMIUM NO. 174— SECOND PBEMIUM NO. 175. 


174 No. 21 
176 No. 28 



3 1 3i 3 3 3 2, 4'. 
3i 3 3| 3 3 2 2' 4'.. 


176 Lady 


8 8, 4 5 4 4 211! 


Lot Ifr—Fine Wools. 

No entry. 

Lot 17—Qi*ades or C7'osse8. 

Wether 2 and binder 3 yeai's. 

FIRST PREMIUM NO. 178—THIRD PREMIUM NO. 177. 

177 Horace Greeley. 

178 Arkel. 


Wether 1 and under 2 years, 

FIRST PREMIUM NO. 180— SECOND PREMIUM NO. 181. 
THIRD PBEMIUM NO. 182. 


3 6 4 1' 4 . 211 

3 91 4 10 4 9, 2 11 


179 Diamond. 

180 Jira . 

181 Ned . 

182 Mack. 


Wether wider 1 year. 

FIRST PREMIUM NO. 185—SECOND PREMIUM NO. 184. 
THIRD PREMIUM NO. 183. 


183 Parnell . 

184 John. 

185 Abe. 


3 7 4 5 4 2, 211 

3 6' 4| 6 4 4l 3 . 

3 2 4, 5 4 4, 2 8 . 


3 5 3 9,3,9 2 5 . 

..I. . . . . I. , . 

8, 41 4 l' 810 2, 7 . 


Ewe 2 and under 3 years 
IIRST PREMIUM NO. 186. 


1861 Vic Woodhull. 


13 15 
13 13 


l’ 2' 1 3 
11 3 1 4 
11 2 1 2 


8 l 7 I 4| .1 3110 210 ..l..i ll 3' ll 5 





























Table of Measwements, Etc. —Continued, 


1 No. of Animal . 

Class, Lot and Name of Animal. 

MEASUE' 
M. NTS. 

- 

T 

Height feom 
Geound. 

Carcass.. 

Length of 


1 

i 

r 

i 

c 

¥ 

E 

g 

5* 

3 

«r 

1 

T 

DP line. 

fiot. line 

QQ 

P* 

O 

P 

Cu 

1^* 

Hip. 

Fore 

flank 

Flank... 


M 

P 


In. 

r 

M 

P 

r 

M 

P 




M 

P 

3 



Ewe 1 and under 2 years. 
















J IBST PEEMIUM NO. 188—SECOND PBEMIUM NO. 189. 
















THIED PEEMIUM NO. 190. 















187 

Nannie. 















188 

Peggy . 

3 

7 

4 

5 

4 

3 

2 

9 



1 

3 

i 

4 

189 

Betty. 

3 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

9 



1 

2 

1 

2 

190 

Flora.-. 

3 

7 

4 

2 

4 

2 

2 

8 



1 

1 

1 

2 


Ewe under 1 year. 
















PIEST PEEMIUM NO. 194—SECOND PEEMIUM NO. 193. 
















THIED PEEMIUM NO. 192. 















191 

Mias Nancy. 












1 1 



192 

Lilly . 

*3 

1 

3 

ii 

3 

li 

2 

5 



1 

2 

1 

1 1 

193 

Daisy. 

3 


a 

9 

3' 

8 

2 

5 


‘1 


11 


111 

194 


3 

1 

8|n 

3 

11 

2 

7 


1 

1 


1 

1 

195 

Jennie. 

3 

1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

2 

5 




10 


10 

190 

Eugenia. 1 

2 

10 


3 

3 

3 

2 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 
















Table of Measurements, Etc. —Continued. 
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Girth of throat latch 


Girth of paunch 
(middle) . 


Depth from loin to 
hock. 




Lenjfth of quarter 
from loin to rump.' 


Width acroBS the 
loins. 

Lensrth of back from 
top of shoulder to 
lorn. 

Thickness through 
the crop. 


Depth from top line 
to lower shoulder! 
point. 


I A 


d 

►H 

Pm 

d 

M 

Pm 

d 


ooo 

rH 

“coco 


OOOOjH 

"■^coeo 


iOUS 


loeo 


<MM 
















Table of Measurements, Etc-— Continued. 
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Girth of throat latch 

Ft. In. 

Girth of paunch 
(middle). 

d 

M 

£ 

Depth from loin to 
hock. 

d 

•M 

Length of quarter 
from loin to rump 

d 

t-H 

Width across the 
loins. 

1 

Ft. In. 

' 

Length of back from 
top of shoulder to 
lorn. 

Ft. In. 

Thickness through 
the crop. 

Ft. In. 

Depth from top lino 
to lower shoulder 
point. 

d 

»-( 

PS4 

^ § Flank... 

o . 

«p ^ Fore 

g§ i Hip... 

■= 


W § Should'r 

_ EH 

In 

Ft 

H Flank girth. 

f*1 w 

In 

Ft 

S g Heart girth 

§ 1 Length of 

1 carcass. 

In 

Ft 

In 

Ft 




No. of Animal. 



















FJB8T PREMIUM NO. 275— SECOND PREMIUM NO. 275 
THIRD PREMIUM NO. 274. 


125 




















Table of Measurements^ Etc —Continued. 
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ThicknesB through' 
the crop. 


Girth of throat latoh 

,a 

tOkO 

i 

; 



com 

CO 


CO 

Girth of paunch 
(middle) . 

( -s 

SP 

e» 

•M 

• 

fc’ 



CD 

CO 

Depth from loin to 
hook. 

d 

HH 

CO : 


o> 

o 

£ 

oacM 

09 

©> 

r* 

Length of Quarter 
from loin to rump 

d 

HH 


09 

«o 


£ 

rHr-* 


rH 


Width across the 
loins.. 


eoi-H 

09 


iO 

Pm 

rH ^ 


rH 


Length of back from 

d 

1—1 

OkO 

I'- 

CO 

IN 

top of shoulder to 
lorn. 

£ 



CM 

e<i 

1 

d 

■^co 

CO 

i 

Ok 


Depth from top line 
to lov^er shoulder 
point.. 


eg 

ii 

n 


H . 

M OQ 
CO ^ 

◄ H 


§ Flank.. 

S3 I .. .. 

•M Fore 
® hank. 


«> 

d 

.d 

a 

o 

H 


Hij). 

Should’r 


"In 

Ft 

In 

Ft 

Jn_ 

Ft 

Iel 

Ft 


Flank girth 


Heart girth. 


Length of 

carcass 


In 

In 

Ft 

In 

Ft 


N 

00 wa tti 


cB 

a 

‘2 

<3 


I 

'd 

d 


o 


O 

» 

jst 

d 

s . 
Hi 

OS 

55 

?5g 

SO 

55 « 

?3 

5:^ H 

M 

H 

d 

d 

H 

CO 

d 

3 


cc 

C. 




O 

55 

& 

s 

H 

d 

d 


% ^ 

C 

Qj 1-4 

*1 « 

^ s 


in T • 
• 

2i a? d © 
-fit- m — 
ftd3 
drr o d 


d 


d 

n 


No. of Animal.1 
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REPORTS OF AWARDING COMMITTEES. 


CLASS A—CATTLE. 


LOT 1-8HOBTHOBN8-THOBOUGHBBED 


/Steer 3 and under 4 yeais 


No 


Exhibitor 


1 JobnB Bherman Chicago 

2 John B Sherman, Chicago 

3 John B Sherman Chicago 







'< 

CD 


o 


1 %2l 
1 421 

1 m 



o 


2 200 

1 910 

2 150 


>• 

►5 iH 
CitJ es 

B-gS 

s-d 

C-i® 

j 


Namo of Steer 


1 6 AbeRenic 
1 J5|Boynton 
1 64 Moiris .... 


A\orage 


1 %4 2 093 


1 5.1 


Fust premium $10 to steer Morns t xhibited b> John B Sherman Chicago 
Second premium $20 to steei Boynton exhibited by John B Sherman Chicago 
Third premium, $10, to steer Abe Renic exhibited by John B Sherman, Chicago 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

The steers exhibited in this ring were fuUy ripe foi the butcher and had made good 
average gam per day since birth Evidently they had not had the advantage of pastur¬ 
age and that exercise so necessary to the best de\#'lopment of all the conditions that en¬ 
sure handling (lualities of the first order They sho>\ ed every evidence of fine breeding, 
and good feeding qualities , . 

The first premium steer had the* best top bottom and side lines and was well covered 
with thick, mellow fiesh was smaller in bone than his competitors, with a very small, 
neat head, ami short nicely tapering neck This stei r Morris was free from bunches of 
fat, had well proportioned quarters, was nicely developed throughout and would cut to 
b^ter advantage on the block than the other steers in tne ring ^ ^ ^ , .a. . 

The second premium stec r was not so even as the one voted the first place, imd had not 
as good top and side lines not so well filled in the round or so evenly fatted but worthy 
of high commendation as a steer much above the averafto of good butchers stock 

The third premium steer was heavier in shoulder, with thicker nock than the other 
animals in the ring, fat not as well distributed, and rather heavy in paunch 
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steer 2 and under 8 years* 


No. 


Exhibitor. 



5Z5 

o 



izj 

o 

.-<1 


Name of Steer. 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Dunlap Bros., Ablnfirdon . 

Dunlap Bros.. Abinadon. 

JohnB. Sherman, Chicago. 

John B. Sherman, Chicago . 

Morrow & Muir, Cllnton^lle, Ky. 

H. 0. Nelson, Canton. 

H. C. Nelson, Canton. 


Average. 



Airdrie Boy. 
Mary Boy. . 

.Corporal. 

_Perfect. 

1 74 Muir . 

1 68 Belton. 

1.68 Quid Esset.. 


1 76 
1.78 
1 79 
1.40 


First premium $30, to steer Muir, exhibited by Morrow & Muir, Clintonville, Ky. 
Second premium $20, to steer Airdrie Boy, exhibited by Dunlap Bros.,<Abmgdon. 
Third premium $10, to steer Quid Esset. exhibited by H. C. Nelson, Canton. 


BEPORT OP COMMITTEE. 

The seven animals exhibited in this ring, were a grand lot of well bred steers, showing a 
large average gain per day since birth, and for nuality, with few exceptions, were all t hat 
could be desired for profitable cutting and as likely to furnish the greatest proporHon of 
choicest cuts to gross weight. Some steers In this ring were imevemy fatted; rather logy, 
with punchy appearance and in marked contrast with the majority of the animals, which 
were attractive and much above the average. 

The first premium animal was a low, square, blocky fed steer, of fine finish and attractive 
appearance; fine In bone, with small head, neat nook, well quartered, and nicely propor¬ 
tioned throughout, top, bottom and side lines straight, loin longer and thicker thalf that 
of any other steer in the ring, and better filled in the round. 

The second premium steer nearly approached the llrbt premium animal in all essential 
points; was rather coarser in head, with heavier neck and bone; fat not as evenly dis¬ 
tributed, nor as well let down in twist. 

The third premium animal did not show so good growth as the other two premium 
steers; was not evenly covered, nor so well filled in the round. 

Several other animals in this ring were worthy of special mention and in qua ity but a 
shade below those to which premiums were awarded. 


€oio 3 years old or ovei . 


No. 


Exhibitor 


Vi 

! 

‘ o. 

OD 

as 

o 


h 


S BB CD 

a'< 3 

Vi 
2 


h. 


g« 

S'® 


Name of Cow. 


Canada West Farm Stock Association, 

Brantford, Can. 

J. H. Potts & Son. Jacksonville. 

Nelson Jones, Towanda.. 

H. 0. Nelson, Canton.. 


Average. 


1,873 

2,424 

2,167 

1,981 


1,876 

1.865 

1,786 

1,500 


2,109 


1,766 


1 00 
0 76 


0 76 
0 83 


Lady Aberdeen 3d. . 

Geneva’s Pride. 

Miss Molly Bates 4th 
Airdrionne 4th. 


First premium, $30, to cow Lady Aberdeen 3d. exhibited by Canada West Farm Stock 
Association, Brantford, Canada. 

Second premium, $20, to cow Miss Molly Bates 4th. exhibited by Nelson Jones, Towanda. 
Third premium, $10, to cow Genova’s Pride, exhibited by J. H. Potts ih Son, Jacksonville. 
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BBPOBT OP COMMITTEE. 

With one exception, the cows in this ringwere very superior specimens of the Shorthorn 
breed. 

The first premium animal approached a very high standard of excellence, was nicely 
proportioned throughout, and thickly covered with mellov^ meat. The small, neat head, 
short, nicely tapering neck, straight top. bottom and side lines, fine bone and good hand- 
iipE Qualities, gave assnrance that this cow would dress a large proportion of excellent 
meat to gross weight, though she would doubtless have furnished a better Quality of meat, 
and out to better profit as a butcher’s beast, before she reached her present advanced 

^^he second premium cow was not so fat as the first premium animal, did not show the 
superior breeding or handling Qualities; was rather more bunchy, and did not have so 
evenly proportioned quarters; otherwise this cow. Miss Molly Bates 4th, was a very su¬ 
perior specimen of this popular beef breed. 

The third premium cow was a very attractive and finely bred animal, but had passed 
her prime for a choice cutting animal; she was not so well filled in rump as her more suc¬ 
cessful rivals, and her fore-quarters were proportionately light. 


LOT 2-HEREFOBDS. 


Steer 3 and wider 4 years. 


No. 


Exhibitor. 



CO 

s » ® 

f? ’jE 

!■§£ 

. C 3 

: Q.'o 


15 

lb 


I 1 

T.L. Miller Co., Beecher. 1.224 l.W 16b 

T. L Miller Co., Beecher . 1,242 ; 1.98o |_1 55 

Average. 1,233, 1,947| I 57 


Name of Animal. 


Will. 

Washington 


First premium, $30. to steer Will, exhibited by T. L Miller Co., Beech»*r. 

Second premium, $20, to steer Washington, exhibited by T. L. Miller Co., Beecher. 


BEPOBT OF COMMITTEE. 

The two steers entered in this ring were finely finished butch'^rs’ bullocks, well devel¬ 
oped and ripe for the block, were well matched, and had good t p and bottom lines; both 
wore good handlers, and gave every evidence of cutting a large proportion of net to 
gross. 

The steer awarded second premium was rather heavier in fore-shoulder in proportion 
to hind-Quarters when compared with the first premium animal; not as well filled in rump, 
and rather heavier in head and bone than his competitor. 


Cow 3 yea) .*» old or over. 


No. 


Exhibiter. 


T. E. Miller. Beecher_ 

T. E. Miller. Beecher_ 

Thomas Clark, Beecher. 


Average 


Age in days, Nov. 
4.1881. 

Weight Nov. 4, 
1881 . 

Average gain per 
day in pounds, 
since birth. 

Name of Cow. 

2,243 

1.560 

0.69 

Maid of the Mist, 1365 

1.326 

1,335 

1.00 

Lady Elliott.2150.... 

1,777 

1,410 

0.79 

May Queen 2d. 

1.782 

1,435 

0 82 



—9 
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First premium, |80, to cow — 
Second premium, liu. to cow 
Third premium, |10, to cow ^ 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

The cows in this ring were all creditable specimens of their breed, and infirood condition 
tor ihe block. j 4 ., 

The first premium animal was the smoothest and most evenly-fatted cow in the rin^; 
well covered with thick, mellow flesh, with better proportioned quarters than her rivals. 
The cow. Maid of the Mist. 1365, had a neat head; short, niceiy proportioned neck; ffopd 
top, bottom and side linob; was well filled down to hock and gambriel joint, and well let 
down in twist. ., ^ - * 

The second premium cow was rather heavier in shoulder and brisket, wiui rat not as 
well distiibuteu. or filled in round as the first premium cow. This cow would not cut to 
so ^ood advantage or furnish the butcher and consumer so fine a quality of meat as the 
animal given the first place. ^ 

The third premium cow was patchy, with rather heavy fore-quarters in proportion to 
hind-qualters, bad top line, and not well filled In rump. 


LOT 3-DLVOX8. 


Stee) 3 and undei 4 yem n. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

in days, Nov 
4.1881 

Is 

ts‘ 

• ^ 

< 

4k. 1 

1 5S5 

5?- & 

g-B® 

a-s« 
ero 2 
ff P 

• n 

Name of Steer. 

20 

L Raw son. Oak Crook, Wis . 

1 

1.328 

1 , 2 !lol 

0 02 

Buck . 

21 

L. Rawson, Oak Creek, Wis . 

1,2(>8 

1,075 

0 84 

Broad. 


Average . 

1.208 

1.152| 

0 88 



Fust premium, $30 to steer Broad, exhibited by L Rawson. Oak C’leek, Wis. 
Second premium, $ 20 . to steer Buck, e\hiblted by L Rawson, Oak Oioek, Wis 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

The steers in this ring weie evenly fatted, but could have been much improved bv con¬ 
tinued liberal feeding. and were not in condition to iimko favorable comparison with the 
former rings passed upon by the < ommittoe. taking into consideration the slow maturity 
of the Devon breed of cattle ^ 

The steer awarded the first premium was bettor in the loin and rib, w ith better handling 
qualities, ana would dress a larger propoition of net to gross than the steer awarded sec¬ 
ond premium. 


Sfeci 2 and under 3 yeat ». 



No 


Exhibitor. 


22 

23 

24 


L. Rawson, Oak Creek Wis 
L. Rawson. Oak Creek, Wis 
L. Rawson, Oak Creek, Wis 


Average .. . 


> 

S5 


tr 


> 

cr> 

E as ® 



1 • p, 

p 

1 

• S5 

1 -2 

1 " 

1 z 

, 0 

• ^ 

1 ' 

® Name of Steer. 

P'0 2 
pp 

1 III 


882 

1,0.30| 

1 

j 1 16 Tom. 


OfiO 

975 I 

1 1 00|Jerry . 

• •• 

928 

925, 

1 0 . 99 'John. 


926 

_1 

977j 

1 061 


First premium. $30. to steer Jeiry. exhibited by L Rawson, Oak Creek, Wis 
Second premium, $20, to steer J om. exhibited »»y L. Rawson. Oak Creek, Wis. 
'J bird premium, $10, to steer John, exhibited by L. Rawson. Oak Creek. \VIs. 
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This rltig was flUed with a smooth, eveo lot of modium well fatted Devon cattle, which, 
oonsidering age. showed a fair average gain per dav 

The first premluin animal was well proportioned throughout, well filled in round, and 
theT>e8t fatted of the three. 

The second pretnlum steer greatly resembled the one given first place, but was hardly 
80 well filled in loin and round, and rather thin in fiesh for a prime butcher*8 bullock. 

The third premium steer had not made as good growth as the others, was rather 
coarser In head and necl: than his rivals. 


Steer I artd undei 2 yeai 8. 


No. 


Exhibitor. 



1 > 

1 

, 1^5 

fl3 

0*5 0 I 

t=^o s: 


!= 3 



Name of Steer. 


II. Rawson Oak Creek. Wis. j 

014 

850 

1 38 

Bill 

iL. Rawson, Oak Creek, Wis .’ 

' 614 

8:45 

1 361 

Jim 

'L. Rawson. Oak Creek. Wis. 

6<Nt 

691/ 

1 ISj 

Max 

1 Average.... .. j 

600 

792 

1 30 



First premium. $30. to steer Jim exhibited by L. Rawson, Oak Creek, Wis. 
Second premium, |20. to steer Bill, exhibited by L Rawson, Oak Creek, Wis. 
Third premium, $U). to steer Max, exhibited b> L. Rawson, Oak Cieek, Wis. 


REPORT OP COMMITTEE. 

The yearling cattle entered in this ring, considering the slow development of this breed, 
had made much more than the average growth of Devon cattle, but all needed years of 
liberal feeding to make them prolltublo steers for feeder, butcher and consumer 
The first premium steer had th<* smallest head, shortest and thinnes neck, with best 
top. bottom and side lines, and more evenly proportioned auarters, was shorter in leg, 
finer in bone, and more thickly moated than the other animals in the ring 
The second premium steer was not so well filled in rump, so good in loin, so fat, nor so 
fine a handier as the first premium steer 
Third premium steer vva» not so well pioporcionod as the other two 


LOT 5~ GRADES OR CROSSES. 
stf n J atid unde) 4 i/ea; .s. 


No 


Exhibitor 



• 25 
: o 


Name of Steer. 



Breed 


J D. Gillett, Elkhart .... 
J.D.Glllett, Elkhart ... . 
J. D. Gillett, Elkhart .. 
J.D. Gillett, Elkhart .. .. 
J.D Gillett, Elkhart .. .. 
J. D. Gillett, I Ikhart .. .. 
J. D. Gillett, Elkhart .. 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart . 

C, M. Culbertson, Chicago 

T. W. Hunt. Ashton. 

T. W. Hunt. Ashton . 

T. W. Hunt, Ashton 
T. W. Hunt. Ashton . 

John B Shoi man, Chicago 
r. L. Miller Co., Beecher 
T. L. Miller Co., Beecher 


1.2 t >8 
1,268 
1.237' 
1,237 
1,1*67 
1.2(»8 
1,170 
1.29i 
1,290 
1 .3(i2 
1,287 
1,217 
1,298 
1,145 
1,190 


2.100 
2.016 
2.140 
2.0051 
2.0101 
l.*H)0i 
1,095 
2.130 
1,835 
2,050 
1.696 
1.940 
2.015 
1.825 
1,7(H> 
2,145 


i 58'McCue 

I 58, Pell. 

1 GS'Read. 

: 69,McMullen . 

1 621 Blood. 

[ 40jBlackstone ... 

[ 57 Barney .. 

1 811 Phil Sheridan .. 
1 42Broadhorns .. 

I Red Chub . ... 
1 to Pickrell .... 

! .'ii^umNoe . 

1 65 Increase 

:,40 Be\eridge. 

48 Tom Brown . . 
80 Conqueror 


Grade Shorthorn 


'Grade Hereford. 
Gi ade Shorthorn 


Grade Hereford. 
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Steer 3 and unde) 4 wea?’«-“Ooixtinued. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

Age, in days. Nov. 
4.1881. 

Weight Nov. 4. 
1881. 

Average gam per 
day. in pounds, 
since birth. 

Name of Steer. 

Breed. 

44 

T, L. Miller Co., Beecher 

1,135 

1,550 

1 

1 36,Oxford . 

Grade Hereford.. 

45 

T. L. Miller Co.. Beecher . 

1,190 

2,035 

1.711 Bachelor. 

‘ 

‘ ‘ 

‘ 

4ti 

Amos F. Moore, Polo . 

1,298 

,2,185 

1.68 Hawks. 

Grade Shorthorn 

47 

Morrow & Muir, Clint’nv. ,Ky 

1,284 

1,910 

1 48 Cunningham ... 




48 

Morrow & Muir. Clint’nv..Ky 

1,324 

2,085 

1 57 

Talbott. 




49 

Morrow & Muir. Cllnt’nv..Ky 

1.105 

1.855 

1.67 

Frosty . 




60 

Morrow & Muir, Clint’nv..Ky 

1.319 

1,870 

1 41 

Dick. 




51 

Morrow & Muir. Clint*nv„Ky 

1,2K2 

1,900 

1 48 

Tom. 




52 

Morrow & Muir, Clint’nv.,Ky 

1,298 

1,855 

1 42 

Lunce . 




53 

Morrow & Muir, Cllnt’nv..Ky 

1,303 

2,010 

1 54 

Sampson. 




54 

Morrow & Muir. Clint’nv.,Ky 

1,282 

1,815 

1 41 

Clay. 




55 

Morrow & Muir, Clint’nv.,Ky 

1,251 

1,990 

1 59 

Bush. 




56 

Morrow & Muir, Clint’nv.,Ky 

1,29.'! 

2.065 

1 69 Lem. 




57 

J. D. Gillett. Elkhart. 

1.32S 

1,965 

1 47iCloud . 




58 

H, C. Nelson. Canton. 

1,156 

1.625 

1 40 Short Sir. 




59 

H. C. Nelson, Canton. 

1,237 

1,880 

1 61 

Quid si nam . 




50 

H. C. Nelson, Canton. 

1,234 

i,7;6 

1 42 

iQuid. 




61 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

1,268 

1,910 

1 60 

'Downhorn . 





Average . 

1,259 

1 1,943 

1.64 






First premium, $30, to stoor Comiueror, exhibited by T, L. Miller Co., Beecher. 
Second premium, $20, to steer Talbott, exhibited by Morrow & Muir, Olintonville, Ky. 
Third premium. $10, to steer Barney, exhibited by J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


Thirty-four steers of fireat excellence were shown m this ring. The condition of the 
animals indicated the differenee in care and treatment received by the several herds rep¬ 
resented. Some of the cattle had been stabled and well groomed, but deprived of the 
exercise requisite for the most vigorous and healthy development, while the lively, healthy 
coat and superior handling <iualities of the steers that had not been confined or restricted 
in freedom of range or natural conditions was noticeable. These cattle, with few excep¬ 
tions, were well bred, and evinced much skill on the part of the feeder. 

The leading beef breeds were represented in their respective crosses, and choice speci¬ 
mens of the different t^es of the various families of beef cattle were brought into com¬ 
petition in this? ring. The low, blocky, thick-meated steer and the short, compact, heavy 
quartered and well topped steers greatly outnumbered the rangy, thinly-covered animals. 

The first ballot resulted in a tie vote, each of the following steers receiving one vote 

Grade Shorthorn steer Barney. 

Grade Hereford steer Connueror. 

Grade Shorthorn steer Talbott. 

These three steers were so evenly mated In all points of excellence for a prime 
butcher’s beast as to require the addition of six oommitteemen, as vote after vote was 
taken before a decision could be reached. 

The second premium steer was hardly as well filled In the twist, or as well flanked as the 
steer awarded flrst premium. 

The third premium steer was not so smooth, and would not cut to so great profit, as the 
other premium animals, owing to the large proportion of fat to lean. 
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SUer 2 and under 3 years. 






D'a.ii 







M P» ® 








No. 

Exhibitor. 

rpu 

\ 2 

: sz5 

I 2.® 

: ™ 

• 73 ft 

Name of Steer. 

Brood. 



:'s! 

: 0 
; 

T' 

• ^ 

n per 
since 



62 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

872 

1,845 

2 11 

John Sherman. 

Grade Shorthorn 

63 

J. D. Gillett. Elkhart. 

964 

1,940 

2.01 

Cherry. 

64 

J. D. Gillett. Elkhart. 

964 

1,7.55 

1 82 

Oakley. 

“ “ 

65 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

992 

1.685 

1 69,Clincher. 

‘ * “ 

66 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

780 

1,635 

2 09'Chance. 

“ “ 

67 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart .. .. 

992 

1,770 

1 78 Cash. 

“ “ 

68 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

903 

1,580 

1 74 Garfield. 

“ “ 

60 

J. D. Gillett. Elkhart. 

903 

1,680 

1 74 Arthur. 

“ “ 

7C 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

903 

1,515 

1 67 Storm. 

“ “ 

71 

J. D, Gillett. Elkhart. 

811 

1,605 

1 97 Chub . 

• 1 • • 

72 

J. D, Gillett, Elkhart. 

872 

1,935 

2 21 Wild Bill. 

“ * ‘ 

73 

C. M. Culbertson, Chicago 

1,056 

1.715 

1 62 Right. 

Grade Hereford. 

74 

C.'M. Culbertson, Chicago 

1,056 

1.675 

1 68 Left . 

75 

C. M < 'ulbertson Chicago 

1.0b9 

l,4a5 

1 42 Spot Face. 

“ • * 

76 

T. W. Hunt. Ashton. 

1,006 

1,755 

1 6 it Royal Charmer.. 

Grade Shorthorn 

77 

T. W. Hunt, Ashton . 

1,045 

1,765 

1 68 Red Lord . 

78 

T. W. Hunt, Ashton. 

920 

1.760 

1 91 Thad. Stevens .. 

• t It 

70 

T. W. Hunt, Ashton . 

872 

1.506 

1 72 Baron . 

“ “ 

80 i 

T. W. Hunt, Ashton . 

1.028 

1,866 

1 80 Sensation. 

* * * * 

81 

David Grant, Petersburg 

1,052 

1,900 

1 80 John Bull . 

It t • 

82 

David Grant Petersburg . 

8S0 

1.500 

t 70 Echerd . 

• 1 11 

83 

D. W. Smith, Bates . 

947 

1,710 

1 80 Col. Mills . 

It 11 

84 

John B. Sherman, Chicago 

<U6 

1,630 

1 76 (/herub. 

It It 

85 

r. S. Miller Co., Beecher.. 

1,054 

! 1,925 

1 82 Kansas. 

Grade Hereford. 

86 

G S. Burleigh, Mechanicsv., 

1,065 

1 1,675 

1 67 Ab. Pratt . 

Heref d & Sh’th*n 

87 

H. C. Nelson, Canton .. Ha 

964 

1 1,600 

1 65 

Quid Sit. 

Grade Shorthorn 

88 

H. C. Nelson, Canton. 

890 

1,420 

1.59 

Si (3uid . 


80 

H. C. Nelson. Canton . 

954 

1,460 

1 53 

(Juid Nune .... 

» » it 

00 

H. C. Nelson. Canton . 

1,044 

1.525 

1 46 

Quid Nam. 

it it 

01 

H. C. Nelson, Canton . 

899 

1,376 

1 52 

Nam Si . 

it « 1 

02 

H. C. Nelson, Canton. 

893 

1,440 

1 61 8i Nam . 

it it 

03 

H. 0. Nelson, Canton. 

1,032 

1,550 

1 60 Nam Quid. 


04 

H. C. Nelson, Canton. 

900 

1,405 

1 56 Slow Go. 



Average. 

955 

1,625 

1 70 




First premium, $30. to steer Red Lord, exhibited by T. W. Hunt. Ashton. 
Second premi im. $20, to steer Oakley, exhibited by J. D. OIIU ti, Elkhart. 
Third premium. $10, to steer Kansas, exhibited by T. L. Miller (Jo.. Beecher. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

Twenty-one of the thirty-three steers entered were brought into competition, and were 
mainly high srade Herefords and Shorthorns, and showed good development for their 
ago. 

As a lot, the steers were of that approved model most profitable for the butcher-low, 
blocky, compact, and thick-meated; fine in head and bone; well-meated down to hock 
and gambriel joint, with well packed back, and good in twist. 

The steers were well fatted, and had made remarkable growth. The handling qualities 
indicated a superior lot of prime butch »r'8 bullocks, profitable for the dealer, and likely 
to furnish the consumer with the most desirable quality of meat. 

The first premium steer was better filled in the loin and round, with fat more evenly dis¬ 
tributed, and would out a much larger proportion of lean meat to gross weight than his 
rivals. 

The second premium steer was very evenly mated with the first premium animal, but 
slightly coarser in head, with rump not so well filled. 

The third premium steer was hardly so well proportioned as the other premium ani¬ 
mals; had rather heavier forequarters, and was coarser in head and horn, but otherwise 
the equal of his more successful rivals. 
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Sleer 1 and under 2 years. 


No. 


96 
9« 

97 

98 

99 


Exhibitor. 


C. M. Culbertson, Clilcagfo 
T. W. Hunt. Ashton .. .. 
J H. Potts & Son. JHokViJle 
GobbA Phillips. Kankakee 
G. S. Burleiffh, Mechanlcsv., 
(la. 

Average. 


{► 


p. 

93 


tiHO 

719' 

689 


665 




!Zi 

o 

-1 


1.026 
1.2 
1.566 
1..820 
1.280 


S 83 ^ 

tv ^ 


cro'® 

Name of Steer. 



FSF 


! 



Breed. 


1 49| 

2 01 
2 17| 

1 94 

2 05 


1,288 1 9.3 


Curly . 

Goo. Washington 

Major. 

Red Aoomb .. 
Bailey. 


Grade Hereford,. 
Grade Shorthorn 


Grade Hereford.. 


First premium. $30. to steer Major, exhibited by J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. 
Second premium, $20. to steer Goo. Washington, exhibited by T. W. Hunt, Ashton. 
Third premium, $10, to steer Bailey, exhibited by G. S. Burleigh, Meohanicsville, la. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

The five yearling steers entered in this ring had made a very thrifty growth, without 
that forcing process whicdi develops an undue proportion of fat to loan. 

The first premium steer was a rcmarkab'y liandsome. finely bred and well proportioned 
animal, and, considering age. was well matured. Hw could only be improved, from a 
butcher’s standpoint, by continued liberal feeding and skillful handling most likely to in¬ 
sure the proper development of lean to fat. He was nicely proportioned throughout, with 
small, neat head, short, thin and nicely tapering neck, and medium fine in oono, with 
straight top and bottom lines, and, for a yearling, thickly covered with mellow, firm 
meat. 

The second premium steer was but a shade inferior in any particular, butwasno^as 
well developed, for ago, as the animal awarded first honor. 

The third premium steer was not as met ly proportioned as the other premium animals; 
had heavy brisket, uneven top lino, and was not well filled in rump. 


Cow .3 years old oi oven 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

Age in days, Nov. 
4.1881. 

Weight Nov. 4. 
1881. 

Average gain per 
day, in pounds, 
since birth. 

Name of Cow 

190 

J. D. Gillett. Elkhart. 

1.268 

1,520 

1 19 

Lady Peerless . 

101 

C. M. Culbertson, Chicago.. 

2.069 

1,925 

0 93 

Beefy Back. 


Average. 

1,663 

1,722 

1 06 



Breed. 


Grade Shorthorn 
Grade Hereford . 


First premium, $30, to cow Lady Peerless, exhibited by J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 
Second premium, $20, to Beefy Back, exhibited by C. M. Culbertson, Chicago. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

The barren grade Shorthorn cow awarded the first premium was a superior specimen 
of a profitable butcher’s beast, and gave every indication of cutting an unusually large 
proportion of choice cuts. 

This cow had a small, neat head; short, thin, nicely tapering neck; straight top, bottom 
and side lines; was fine in bone; evenly fatted; well let down in twist; well proportioned 
throughout, and mourned on short legs. 

The grade Hereford cow was over-ripe, rather patchy, and would not cut to as good 
profit as the first premium cow. 
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LOT 6-8WEEP8TAKE8 BINGS. 


Steet* 3 and under 4 years. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

Age, in days. Nov. 
4.1881 . 

Weight Nov. 4. 
1884 . 

! Average gain per 
{ day, in pounds, 
since birth. 

Name of Steqr. 

Breed. 

47 

Morrow & Muir, 01int’nv.,Ky 

1,284 

1,910 

1 48 

Cunningham ... 

Grade Shorthorn 

48 

Morrow A Muir, Clint’nv ,Ky 

1.324 

2,085 

1 67 

Talbott . 

« 4 4 4 

52 

Morrow & Muir, Clint‘nv.,Ky 

1.298 

1,855 

1 42 

Lunce . 

4 4 14 

63 

Morrow & Muir, CJint’nv..Ky 

1.3(13 

2,010 

1 54 

Sampson. 

11 ti 

54 

Morrow & Muir, Clint’nv.,Ky 

1,282 

1,815 

1.41 

Clay. 

1 i 14 

51 

Morrow & Muir, Cllnt’nv.,Ky 

1,282 

1,900 

1 48lTom. 

#1 4 1 

34 

J. B. Gillett, Elkhart.. 

1.268 

1,995 

1 67 

Barney. 

4 4 4 4 

29 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

1,268 

2.016 

1 68 

Pell. 

4 4 4 4 

67 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

1.329 

l,9(k5 

1.47 

Cloud . 

f 4 4 4 

S3 

J. D. Giilelt, Elkhart. 

i;367 

1,900 

1 40 


4 4 4 4 

JW 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart .. .. 

1,268 

2,140 

1 68 


4 1 4 4 

32 

J. D. Gillett. Elkhart. 

1,237 

2,010 

1 62 

Blood . 

4 4 4 4 

31 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

1.237 

2,m 

1 69 

McMullen. 


37 

T. W. Hunt, Ashton. 

1,296 

2.0,'>0 

1 58 

Red Chub. 

4 4 4 4 

40 

T. W. Hunt. Ashlon. 

1 217 

2,016 

1 65 

Increase . 

4 4 4 4 

46 

Amos F. Moore. Polo . 

1,298 

2,185 

1 68 

Hawks. 

4 4 4 > 

41 

John B. Sherman, Chicago 

hm 

1,825 

1 40 

Beveridge. 

4 4 4 4 

59 

H. 0. Nelson, Canton . 

1,237 

1,880 

1.51 

Quid Si Nam ... 

4 4 4 1 

60 

H. C. Nelson, Canton. 

1,234 

1,775 

1 43 

Quid. 

4 4 14 

36 

C. M. Culbertson, Chicago 

1,291 

1,835 

1 42 

Broad Horns.... 

Grade Hereford . 

15 

T. L.MiU(3r Co., Beecher . . 

1,224 

1.966 

1 60 

Will . 

Hereford . 

45 

T. L. Miller Co., Beecher_ 

i.m 

2.035 

1.71 

Bachelor. 

Grade Hereford.. 

16 

T. L. Miller Co., Beecher_ 

1,242 

1,930 

1 55 

Washington. 

Hereford. 

42 

T. h. Miller Co.. Beecher . 

1,145 

1,700 

1 48 

Tom Brown. 

Grade Hereford. 

43 

T. L. Miller Co., Beecher_ 

1,190 

2,145 

1.80 

Conqueror. 


Average . 

_ i _ 

1,263 

1,961 

1.55 




Sweepstakes premium, $50, to steer McMullen, exhibited by J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 


REPORT OP COMMITTEE. 

The steers exhibited in this ring, with few exceptions, were too fat to cut to the best 
advantage, and somewoie much past their prime for furnishing a desirable quality of 
meat. 

The steer awarded sweepstakes premium was a good handler, and gave every indication 
of having enjoyed sufficiont exercise and other favorable natural conditions to develop a 
due proportion of lean meat. Ho tiad not matured as rapidly as some other steers in the 
ring, but was more evenly covered with thick, mellow, firm meat of the most desirable 
quality for the consumer. 

This steer was the smoothest animal in the ring; had the best lorn and rib. smallest 
brisket in proportion to weight, straight and even top, bottom and side lines, and was well 
filled in twist; had a small head, short, neat neck, was well filled in shoulder, and carried 
a very large proportion of choice cuts; and. with the exception of being rather leggy and 
slightly deficient in second thigh, there was but little room for Improvement in euI that 
goes to make a profitable butcher’s bullock. 
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Steers 2 and under 3 years. 


No. 


Exhibitor. 


J. D. Glllett, Elkhart. 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

J.D. Gillotl, Elkhart. 

J.D. Glllett. Elkhart .. .. 
C. M. Culbertson Chicago 
C. M Culbertson, Chicago 

C. M. Culbertson.Chicago. 

T. W. Hunt. Ashton. 

T. W. Hunt. Ashton . 

T. W. Hunt, Ashton. 

T W. Hunt, Ashton. 

IT. W. Hunt, Ashton ... . 
|l)avid Grant, Petersburg 
David Grant, Petersburg . 
Dunlap Bros., Abingdon . 
Dunlap Bros.. Abingdon [la. 

G. S. Burleigh. Mechanicsv., 
Morrow & ililuir, Clintonv. 

D. W. Smith, Bates .. [Ky 
John B. Sherman. ChicMO 
L. Bawson, Oak Creek.Wis 
T. L. Miller Co.. Beecher. 

H. C. Nelson, Canton. 

H. C. Nelson, Canton — 
H. C. Nelson, Canton .... 

H. C. Nelson, Canton _ 

H. C. Nelson. Canton _ 


Average. 


Age in days, Nov. 
4.1881. 

i 12 : 
i % 

* ^ 

964 

1,766 

992 

1,686 

992 

1,770 

8?2 

1,985 

1,066 

1,715 

1,056 

1,675 

1,0.89 

1,486 

1.066 

1,766 

1.046 

1,765 

920 

1,760 

872 

1,605 

1.028 

1,856 

1,052 

1.900 

880 

1,500 

1,055 

1,855 

830 

1,486 

1.065 

1,676 

1,086, 

1,896 

947 

1,710 

1,078 

1,930 

882 

1,030 

1,054 

1,925 

964 

1,600 

862 

1,460 

907 

1,525 

954 

1,460 

1,032 

1,660 


Name of Steer. 


iBreed. 


1.82 Oakley. 

1 69 Qlineher. 

l.Tg'Oash. 

2 211 Wild Bill ... 

1 62 Right. 

1 SSlLeft . 

1 42,Spot Face ... 

1 68 
1 91 


Royal Charmer 

Red Lord . 

JThad. Stevens.. 

1 72 Baron . 

1 80 Sensation. 

1 80 J »ha Bull. 

1 TO.Eoherd. 

1 76'Airdrie Boy — 
1 78.Mary Boy. 


Ab. Pratt 

Muir . 

Col. Mills 
Corporal. 
Tom . 


1 67 i 
1 74|] 

1 79|< 

i.ieh_ 

1 82'Kansas.. 

1 66 Quid Sit...., 
1 68 Quid Esset. 

1 68 Bolton . 

1 68 Quid Nunc . 
1 60|Nam Quid . 


983 1,672 


1 70 


Gr^e Shorthorn 

i I 6 4 

Grade Hef^ford.. 
IGrade Shorthorn 


Shorthorn. 

Hereford &*flh*n! 

Shorthorn. 

Grade Shorthorn 

Shorthorn. 

Devon. 

Grade Hereford. 
Grade Shorthorn 
Shorthorn. 

Grade Shorthorn 


Sweepstakes premium, $60. to steer Echerd. exhibited by David Grant, Petersburg. 


REPORT OP COMMITTEE. 


The eighteen head of steers entered in this ring were uniform in size, and in color as 
follows. Red, thirteen; roan, three; white, two. 

The first ballot resulted in a tie vote, each of the five committeemen voting for as many 
different animals. 

The addition of several committeemen resulted in the selection of a very superior grade 
Shorthorn roan steer for the first honor. 

This steer, considering his size, was the finest in bone, had the straighest top, bottom 
and side lines, afid would cut the greatest proportion of prime meat, to gross, of any of 
his competitors. 

This steer was well co\ ered with thick mellow meat, of prime duality; was well propor¬ 
tioned throughout, with small, neat head, and short, thin neck. 

The superior quality and quantity of desirable outs in this steer made him a profitable 
animal for the butcher and consumer. 



















































(hort Horn Oow, Liady Aberdeen 3d. exhibited by Canada West Farm Stock Ass’n. Brantford, Can. Awarded S weeptakes Prem.. Fat 8t6ok Show, 188L—p 18; 

















































































w. 

1 


Steer 1 and uad^r 3 iedrt 


f 

Ko. 

, Exhibitor. 

e 

a® 

fa 

; ? 

: ^ 

: o 

; < 



255 

F|i 

ik 

Name of BteCr. 

Breed. 

# 

97 

98 

C. M. Culbertson, Chicago 
T. W.Jfunt, Ashton. tvITle. 
J. H. Potts A Son. Jackson- 
Wbb & Phillips, Kankakee. 
li, Bawson, Oak Creek, Wis. 
G« B. Burleigh, Mechanicsv., 
tla. 

Average . 

886 

620 

719 

679 

814 

622 

1,025 

1.250 

1,665 

1,320 

835 

1,280 

1.49 
2 01 
2.17 
IH 
1.86 
205 

Maior..,.. 

Acomb. 

Jim. 

Bailey.. 

Grade Hereford. 
Gr^e Shorthorn 

Devon. 

Grade Hereford. 

656 

1,212 

1.84 


Sweepstakes piemium. $50. to steer Major, exhibited by J. H. Potted Son, Jacksonville. 

BEPOBT OP COMMITTEE. 

The rinff was composed of one Devon, two Grade Hereford, and three Grade Shorthorn 
steers. VOl the animals were creditable specimens of the several breeds r^resented. 

The best animal in the ring was a roan Grade Shorthorn steer, of fine nnish and well 
matured for ege. with small neod: short, thin neck, medium fine bone, and good handling 
qualities: fiesn thick and mellow. 

This steer, considering age, was well topped, and the long thick loin and square rump, 
straight top ahd bottom lines, indicated a very profitable carcass for the block, and meat 
of superior quality. The lower line was very good, brisket small, well filled in the twist, 
and fianked low down. 

The other steers were heavier in bone and forequarter, and not as well developed for 
age. 


Cow 3 years old or over. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

Age in days, Nov. 
4.1881. 

Weight Nov. 4, 
1881. 

Average gain per 
day. in pounds, 
since birth. 

Name Of Cow. 

Breed. 

100 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

1.268 

1,520 

1 19 

Lady Peerless... 
Beefy Baok. 

Grade Shorthorn 
Grade Hereford. 

101 

C. M. Culbertson,Chicago.. 

2,059 

1,925 

0.93 

11 

Canada West Farm Stock 
Associa’n, Brantford, Can. 
J. H. Potts & Bon. Jackson- 

1.878 

1,875 

1 00 

CSd. 

Lady Aberdeen 

Shorthdm. 

12 

2,424 

1,865 

0 76 

Geneva’s Pride . 

17 

T. £. MUIer, Beecher..[viile 

2,243 

1,560 

0 69 

Maid of the ffist 
Lady Elliott^SO. 

Hereford. 

18 

T, E. Miller. Beecher. 

1,826 

1,335 

1 00 

19 

Thomas Clai^, Beecher ... 

1,777 

1,410 

0.79 

May Queen 

« 1 

13 

Nelson Jones, Towanda_ 

2,157 

1,785 

0 82 

Miss MoUy Bates 

Bhbrthorn. 


Average. 

1,891 

1,659 

0 89 

[4th 

___A- 


Sweepstakes premium, $50, to cow Lady Aberdeen 3d, exhibited by Canada West Farm 
Stock Association, Brantford, Canada. 


BBPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

The sweepstakes premium tor the best cow of any age or breed in the show was 
aw^ded to a roan Snprthom cow. nicely proportioned throughout, with good top, bottom 
and, aide lines; small, neat head: short, nioery tapering neck; long, broad and straight 
baok: deep loin, of good length; well proportioned qgarters. and fine in bone. The cow 

rattier too fat to out to the-- 

wvered mth a /lUperiar quaUt 
ifumers. This cow Was a non- 
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LOT 7-QBAND SWEEPSTAKES. 


Open to all. 


^ Beat Steer or Cow in the SJioic. 

Premium, $100. awarded to steer McMullen, exhibited by J. D. Gillett. Elkhart. 


BEPORT OP COMMITTEE. 

The grand honor of the show was awarded to a red Grade Shorthorn steer, 3 and under 
4 years of age. 

The handling aualltios could hardly be improved, and with the exception of a little too 
much length of limb—which, to the superfleiiil observer, might give the impression that 
the animal was not well tilled in the twist, there was but little room for criticism or Im¬ 
provement. 

The steer was well proportioned throughout, and had a grand good back and loin. 

This steer was awarded the sweepstakes premium as the best three-year-old .steer in 
the show, and is minutely described in the reportof the committee passing on sweepstakes 
rings. 


LOT 8-CAR LOADS. 


Cattle 3 and under 4 years. 


Car Load No. 1. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

Age, in days, Nov 
4,1881. 

Weight Nov. 4, 
1881 . 

Average gain per 
day, in pounds, 
since birth .... 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

28 

J. D. Gillett. Elkhart. 

1,329 

2,H>0 

1.58 

McCue. 

Grade Shorthorn 

29 

J. D. Gillett. Elkhart. 

1,268 

2,015 

1 58 

Pell . 

1 * 4 4 

30 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

1,268 

2,140 

l.iJ8 

Read. 

■ • 4 4 

31 

J.D. Gillett, Elkhart... ... 

1,237 

2,095 

1.69 

McMullen. 


32 

J. D. Gillett. Elkhart.!.. 

1,237 

" 2,010 

1 62 

Blood . 


33 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

1,367 

1,900 

1 40 

Blackstone. 


8t 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

1,268 

1,995 

1 57 

Harley. 

4 4 4 4 

35 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

i;i76 

2 ; 130 

1.81 

Phil Sheridan... 

4 4 4 4 


Average. 

1,267 

2,048 

1 61 




Cab Load No. 2. 


107 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

1,329 

1,885 

1.48 

Snow. 

Grade Shorthorn 

108 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

1,329 

1,930 

1.45 

Milk. 



109 

tt. D, Gillett, Elkhart. 

1,329 

2,105 

1.58 

White Lad. 


4 4 

110 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

1,329 

2i045 

1 53 

Norway. 


4 < 

111 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

1,268 

2:050 

1 61 

White Peather... 


4 4 

112 

J. D. Gillett. Elkhart... 

1,268 

1,740 

1 37 

Arctic. 


4 4 

113 

J. G. Gillett, Elkhart. 

1,237 

2.075 

1 67 

White Cream ... 


4 4 

114 

J. D. Gillett. Elkhart. 

1,237 

1,825 

1 48 

Downy. 


4 4 


Average. 

1,291 

1,957 

1 52 
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Ci.B Load No. 3. 


No. 


Exhiblter. 


1 

2 

3 

115 

116 

117 

118 
41 


John B. Sherman, Ghleaeo 
.John B. Sherman, Chicago 
John B. Sherman, Chicago 
John B. Sherman, Chicago. 
John B. Sherman, ( liicago 
John B. Sherman, Chicago 
John B. Sherman, Chicago. 
John B. Sherm*in, Chicago 


Average 


> 

H-® 

88-. 

■ Oi 

i 5 
; ® 

i ^ 

. o 
; ^ 

m 

: cr 

rt- 

: !2} 

* o 

• ^ 

I ^ 

Average gam per 
day, in pounds, 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 

« 

Breed. 

1.3G2 

2,200 

1 61 

A.bft Renick. 

Shorthorn. 

1,421 

1,930 

1 35 

Boynton. 

• • 

1,309 

2,150 

1 64 

Morris. 

• ‘ 

1 1.2I>0 

2,055 

1 62 

Belmont . 

* ‘ 

1.237 

2,0001 

1 61 

Jim Blame . 

Grade Shorthorn 

1,298 

i.sooi 

1 45 

Frank. 

1,131 

1.8351 

1 62 Robin Hood. 

Shorthorn. 

1,298 

l.825| 

1 401 Beveridge. 

Grade Shorthorn 

1,290 

1,985 

1 54 




Car Load i^o. 4 


47 

Morrow & Miur, Clint’nv.,K y 

1,284 

1,910 

1 48 Cunningham.... 

Grade Shorthorn 

48 

Morrow &;Minr, Clint’nv.,Kv 

1,324 

2,085 

1 57iTalbott . 


52 

Morrow & Muir. Clint’nv.,Ky 

1.298 

1.855 

1 42|Luneo. 

« • *4 

54 

Morrow & Muir, Olint’nv ,Ky 

1,282 

1,815 

1 4l!ciay . 


55 

Morrow & Muir, 01int‘nv.,Ky 

1,251 

1,9% 

1 59iBu8h. 


49 

Morrow & Muir, t’lint’nv.,Ky 

1,’06 

1,855 

1 67| Frosty. 

II II 

51 

Morrow & Muir, Clint’nv .Ky 

1,282| 

1,900 

1 48'Tom . 

• * 14 

53 

Morrow & Muir. Clint’nv.,Ky 

1.303' 

2,010 

1 54 

Sampson. 

4 1 4 4 


Average. 

1,266 

1 

1,925 

1 

1.52 




First premium, $160, to car load No. 1, exhibited hr J. D. Giliett, Elkhart. 

Second premium, $75, to oar load No. 4, exhibited by Morrow & Muir, Clintonville, Ky. 


REPORT OP COMMITTEE. 

i 

The first premium was awarded to a car load of high-grade Shorthorn steers showing 
the largest average gain per day, and a uniformity oi type and superior quality seldom 
excelled 

The steers were low and blocky in form, fine in bone, thickly covered with firm, mellow 
flesh, and well proportioned throughout. 

The second nremlum ear load of cattle very nearly approached the high' standard of 
excellence of the lot awarded the first premium, and a critical examination was necessary 
to determine the matter. 

This lot of cattle were not as uniform in form, and were mounted on long legs, which 
made the animals appear more rangy than the first premium lot. 

The second premium lot of cattle reflected great credit upon the breeder and feeder. 
For profit on the block this lot was much above the average of first-class butchers’ stock. 
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Cattle 2 and under 3 yeare. 


Cab Load No. 1. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

9 

Age in days, Nov. 
4. 1881. 

Weight, Nov. 4, 
1881. 

1 Average gam per 
day in pounds, 
since birth..:... 

• 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

62 

3. D. Gillett. Elkhart. 

872 

1.84t> 

2 11 

John Sherman .. 

Grade Shorthorn 

63 

J. D. Gillett. Elkhart. 

964 

1,940 

< 2 01 

Cherrv. 


4 4 

64 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

964 

1,766 

1 82'Oakley. 


4 4 

66 

J, D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

992 

1,685 

1 69 Clincher . 

s t 

4 4 

66 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

780 


2 091 Chance. 

t i 


67 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

992 

1,770 

1 78 Cash. 

4 

4 4 

68 

J. D. Gillett. Elkhart. 

m 

1,580 

1 74'Garfield. 

t 4 

4 4 

70 

J. D. Gillett. Elkhart. 

903 

li615 

1 67iRtnrrn ... ..._ 

4 4 

4 4 

71 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

811 

i;605 

1 97 

Chub. 

4 t 


72 

J. D. Gillett. Elkhart. 

872 

1,935 

2 21 

Wild Bill. 

4 4 



Average. 

905 

1,726 

1 91 





Cab Load No. 2. 


H. 0. Nelson, 
H. C. Nelson, 
H. 0. Nelson, 
H. C. Nelson, 
0. Nelson, 
90lH. 0 Nelson, 
91 H. C. Nelson, 
92|H. C. Nelson, 
93 H. 0 Nelson, 
94'H. C, Nelson, 


Average. 


Canton . 
Canton . 
Canton . 
Canton 
Canton 
Canton 
Canton . 
Canton . 
Canton . 
Canton . 


907 

1.5‘25 

1 68 

Bolton. 

Shorthorn. 

862 

1,450 

1.68 

Quid Esset. 


964 

1,600 

1 65 

Quid Sit. 

Grade Shorthorn 

8S9 

1,420 

1.59 

Hi Quid . 


954 

1,460 

1 53 

Quid Nunc. 

* • * * 

1,044 

1,625 

1 46 

Quid Nam. 

** 

899 

1,375 

1 52 

Nam Si . 


893 

1,440 

1 61 

Si Nam. 

4 4 4 4 

1,0B2 

1.660 

1 50 

Nam ‘.Quid. 

4 4 4 4 

900 

1,405 

1 56 

Slow Go. 

4 4 4 4 

.984 

1,475 

L58 




First premium, $150, to car load No. 1, exhibited by J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 
Second premium, $76, to car load No. 2, exhibited by H. C. Nelson, Canton. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

The uniformity of the first premium lot of cattle >tae noticeable, and the average gain 
per day of the entire number remarkable. 

The steers were Grade Shorthorns, and creditable specimens, and as butchers’ stock 
gave assurance of cutting to profit, both for the dealer and consumer. 

The lot of cattle awarded the second premium was much above the average of choice 
steers; they were not as uniform in type as the first premium lot, or as smooth, and were 
coarser in bone. 

















































LOT ^DRESSED^BULLOCKS. 

Weights of Various Parts of Slaughtered Steers. 
Steers 3 and under 4 years. 
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Left hind quarter .... 



Bight forequarter... 



Left fore quarter. 

iii 


Hide. 






Tallow . 






Per ct. profitable wt., 
carcass, hide andtal< 
low, togr or live wt. 

lss§ 

sfcss 

i 

CO 

Weight, carcass, hide 
and tallow... 

iii 

rx rx 

§ 

r-4 




Per cent, net carcass 
to gross weight. 

O 

s 

Weight dressed car¬ 
cass. 

rs jf* 

sss 

s 

Live weight at 

slaughter. 


i 

Weight at homo. 

lii 

f-xel'px 

! 

Average gain per day 
since birth . 

1 42 

1 47 
1.43 


Age in days. 

si? 



PQ 


; d d 
c o o 

o o 
tqcGQQ 
® ® ® 

111 

OOP 


CQ 

O 

® 

i 


- I 


"S-- 

cqoO' 


265 

232^ 

1 


i 

290 

267^ 

g 

S^S?: 



§ 

78 268 
78 424| 

78.346 

1,311 

1,145 

5 


i 

i 

♦1,675 

1,460 

s 

to IS 

i-x rx 

» 

xX 

ri^ 

Grade Hereford. 

Grade Shorthorn. 

Ab. Pratt. 

Echerd. 

Average . 



d 







Live weight November 4,1881. 
























LOT 9-DRES8ED BULLOCKS-Confm^/ed. 
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Bhrinkaffe. 

f28g8 

# 

s 


Blood . 

Hide trimmingB . 

41 

46 

36 

1" 

r 

1 


Lungs . 

J* 

ji ft 

woo 

1 

f'S Hll 

TonguQ . 


Heart . 

:f*j*,f* 

Ot'-CO 

^ao 

to 


Liver. 

Wi-i»r 

|-|(M-H 


Guts. 

rf* J* 

wot'- 

WO'^ 



Paunch . 

ggg 

^~i?r 

’^cS w 

21 149 

Feet . 


Head. 

a 1 

s 1 
.1 


Right hind (luarter 

rd 

CQ 

1- 

OI 

Breed, 

Grade Hereford. 

Grade Shorthorn. 

Grade Shorthorn. 

Name of Steer. 

Broad Horns . 

Cloud. 

Quid. 

Average. 







O 3 
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i_! 

^ ‘ 




'H I 


(M I 




ii 


'S ^ 

-I 

ttg 

c © 

"dTJ 
ce 03 

M iM 

oo 


I'S 

pH 4; 
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5 


25 ^ 

oS OQ 


?5 

lo 
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LOT 11-HEA.VIEST FAT STEER. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

Age in days, Nov. 
4,1881 . 

Weight Nov. 4, 
1881 . 

Average gam per 
day m pounds, 
since birth. 

Name of Steer. 

Breed. 

119 

J. D. Gillett. Elkhart. 

1,633 

2.435 

1 49 Gen. Grant. 

Grade Shorthorn 

120 

John B. Sherman. Chicago 

3,123 

2.91K) 

0 92 Nels. Morris. 

“ “ 

121 

John B. Sherman, Chicago 

2,393 

2.760 

1 15 Tim . 

• • . • 

m 

JohnShering, Florid. 

1,544 

2,370 

1 68 Florid Duke. 

Shorthorn . 

104 

G.S.Burleigh. Mchans'lle.Ia 

1,691 

2,600 

1 53 Star. 

Grade Hereford. 

122 

J. 8 . Zartman, Freeport .. 

1,63:1 

2,506 

1 63 

Freeport . 

Grade Shorthorn 

123 

J. S. Zartman. Freeport .. 

1,607 

2,120 

1 31 

Stephenson . 

•« «» 

106 

J. Gains & Son, Farm Ridge 

2,059 

2,H(H» 

1 36 

Conover. 

“ “ 

124 

John B. Sherman, Chicago. 

1,998 

2.345 

1 17 

Foote . 

“ “ 

125 

John B. Sherman. Chicago 

2,819 

2,400 

0 85 

Vermilion . 

Shorthorn . 


Average. 

2.05t> 

2,523 

1 28 




First$remlum, $75. to steer Nels. Morris, exhibited by John B. Sherman, Chicago. 
Second premium, $60, to steer Conover, exhibited by Janies Gains & Son, Farm Ridge. 
Third premium, $25. to Steer Tim, exhibited by John B. Sherman, Chicago. 


LOT 12-EARLY MATURITY 

Steer showing the gi eatest average gam per day smce bii'th—steer S and unde) 4 yeai s. 


No 

Exhibitor 

Age in days Nov. 
4,1881 . 

Weight Nov. 4, 
1881. 

Average gam per 
day in pounds 
smce birth. 

Name of Steer. 

Breed. 

35 

43 

45 

31 

4() 

30 

49 

113 

40 

3 

J. D. Gillett. Elkhart. 

T. L. Miller Co., Beecher 

T. L. Miller Co., Beecher . 

J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

AmosF Moore, Polo. 

J. D. Gillett. Elkhart . 

,Morrow&Muir.Clintonv.,Ky 

J D Gillett. Elkhart. 

T. W. Hunt, Ashton. 

John B. Sherman, Chicago. 

Average. 

1,1T() 
1,190 
1,190 
1,237 
1,298 
1,268 
1,105 
1,237 
1,217 
1,309 

2,130 
2,146 
2,035 
2,095 
2.186 
3,140 
1,855 
2,076 
2.015 
2,160 

1 81 
1 80 
1 71 
1 69 
1 68 
1.68 
1 67 
1 67 
1 65 
1 64 

Phil Sheridan... 

Conqueror. 

Bachelor. 

McMullen. 

Hawks. 

Read . 

Frosty . 

White Cream ... 

Increase . 

Morris. 

Grade Shorthorn 
Grade Hereford. 

Grade Shorthorn 

1 i • t 

« « 14 

4 4 4 4 

• 1 4 1 

4 4 4 4 

Shorthorn. 

1,223 

2,082 

1 70 


First premium. $60, to steer Phil. Sheridan, exhibited by J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 
Second premium. $26, to steer Conqueror, exhibited by T. L Miller Co., Beecher. 
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Steer 2 and under 3 years. 


No. 


72| 


Exhibitor. 


J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 

J. D. GUlett, Elkhart. 

J.D.Gillett, Elkhart... . 
J. D. Gillett, Elkhart... . 

J. D. Gillett. Elkhart. 

T. W. Hunt, Ashton_ 

T. L. Miller Co.. Beecher 

f. B. Gillett, Elkhart. 

David Grant, Petersburg 
D. W. Smith, Bates. 

Average . 


gp* 

r Cl 


!Z| 

o 

<1 


872 

872 

780 

964 

811 

920 

1,064 

964 

1,062 

947 


924| 




l.i 
1,846 
1,685 
1,940 
1.606 
1,760 
1,926 
1,765 
1,9001 
1.710| 


1,801 


> 
g &» S 

p 

crP® 
5* *3 

rgp 

PtJ 

Clp 

(/I 


Name of Steer. 


2.21 
2 11 
2 09 
2.01 
1.97 
1 91 
1 82l 
1.82| 
1 80 
1 


1.96 


Wild Bill. 

John Sherman.. 

Chance . 

Cherry. 

Chub. 

'lhadt Stevens... 

Kansas. 

Oakley . 

John Bull. 

Col. Mills. 


Breed. 


Grade Shorthorn 


Grade Hereford. 
Grade Shorthorn 


First premium. $50, to steer Wild Bill, exhibited by J. D. Gillett^lkhart. 

Second premium, $26. to steer John Sherman, exhibited by J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 


Steer 1 and under 2 years. 


No. 


Exhibitor. 


97 
99 
9b 

98 
95 

25 

26 
27 


[ville 
cki 


J. H. Potts & Son, Jackson- 
G. S. Burleigh, Mechanics-, 
T.W. Hunt, Ashton, [ville, la 
Cobb & Phillips. Kankakee. 
C. M.Culbertson, Chicago.. 
L. Rawson.Oak Creek, Wis. 
L. Rawson, Oak Creek, Wis. 
L. Rawson, Oak Creek, Wis. 


Average 


Age m days, Nov. 
4,1881. 

Weight, Nov. 4, 
1881. 

1 

Average gain per 
day in pounds, 
since birth. 

Name of Steer. 

719 

1,665 

2 17 

Major. 

622 

1,280 

2 05 

Bailey. 

620 

1,260 

2 01 

Geo. Washingtoi 

680 

1,820 

1 94 

Red Aoomb. 

685 

1,025 

1.49 

Curly . 

614 

850 

1 88 

Bill. 

614 

835 

1 36 

Jim. 

600 

690 

1 15 

Max. 

644 

1,102 

1.70 



Breed. 


Grade Shorthorn 
Grade Hereford 
Grade Shorthorn 

Grade Hereford. 
Devon. 


First premium, $50, to steer Major, exhibited by J. H. Potts &l Son, Jacksonville. 

Second premium, $25, to steer Bailey, exhibited by G. S.Burleigh, Mechanicsville, Iowa. 
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CLASS B—HORSES. 


DAVID E. BEATY, ftiiperiiileiident 


To the State Boa) d of Agi icultiu e 

The exhibit of Horses, in eonnootion with the Fat Stock Show, while not originally 
contemplated by tne Hoard, has been far from a disadvantage. 

It is believed that if horse bleeders wore encouraged, a much larger and more attractive 
exhibition would bo assured. 

The following will give an fdon of the extent and character of the la^t exhibit of horses. 


Szj 


I 


c 


^ Name and Post Office 
of Exhibitor. 


Date of 
Ihi th 


p 

a 


147 

14K 

140 

150 
r>i 
152 
1511 

151 
155 
15()| 

157 


158 

150 


Lewis Adams. Chicago .. 
A. H. Taylor. Chicago. 

A. H. Taylor. Chicago 
A. H Tailor. Chicago 
David McKay. Chicago 
David McKay, Chicago . 
David McKdV, Chicago 
David McKay, Chicago 
David McKay, Chicago .. 
(’rumpaoker. Winter & Co., 
Wcstvllle, Ind ... 
Crumpacker, Winter <JL Co , 
Westville^Ind 
Crumpacker, Winter <SL Co., 

Westville, Ind . 

Crumpacker, Winter «& Co., 
Westville, Ind. 


'Oct 

June 

April 

May 

Oct 

May 

May 

June 

July 

April 

May 

April 

Juno 


1876 

1876 
15 1873 
. 1867 

1875 

1877 

1878 
. 1874 

.. 1875 
. 1877 

. 1878 

.. 187» 

. 1879 

I 


2. 

5* ' 

s 

o 

Average gain pei 
dav in pounds 
since birth 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 


1 . 

j 

Vetoe . 

Roadster .. 



Gi and Union .. 

Trotter . 

_ 

1 

Montgomery.... 



Florida . 

* ‘ 

i.hio 


Young Conquer’r 

Norman . 

1,765 


Maiia . 

English Draft 

1,625 


Lochicl . 

Clydesdale 

1,775 


Young Wallace 

1,845 


Sir Wm. Wallace 

* ‘ 

1.8(M)I_ 

Grovey . 

Norman. 

1,706 


What you Want. 


1,700 


Vidocq . 

“ 

1,550 


Algerian. 

. 


Respectfully submitted. 


D. E. BEATY. 

Siipc) intende)it Class B, Hoises. 


—10 
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REPORTS OF AWARDING COMMITTEES. 


CLASS C-SHEEP. 


LOT 14-LONO WOOLS. 


Wethi^r 2 and under 3 yearn. 


No. 


m 

140 

141 

142 

143 


Fjrfit premium, $12, to Dick, exhibited bv J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur. 
Second premium, $«. to Tom, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelpli, Tan. 
Third premium, $5, to Curly, exhibited by J, A. Brown & Ron, Decatur. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


In this ring, five animals were sliown- all good. 

The first premium wether was the squares! sheep, with very full ham, and highly devel¬ 
oped m the best mutton points, possessing evenly-distiibuted solid fiesh, with good 
butchering qualities. 

The animal awarded second prize was rather soft m flesh, and would not cut to so good 
advantage as the sheep given the first place. 

The third premium animal compared quite favorably with its competitors in external 
appearance, but was slightly deficient in opening qualities. 



> 








05 Qj-< 





is 

—at) 

pP? 


• 



• S 




Exhibiter. 

• CL 


2'|3 ct> 

Name of Animal 

Breed. 


; ? 

; 7^ 

• ^ 

: o 

ts'oS 




• tz; 

, o 

I ^ 

• c p 

• 

• 0-^ 





• ^ 

I I? 



J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur 

978* 

232 

0 23 

Dick _ 

Cotswold. 

J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur 

978 

230 

0 2;i Curly. 


M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can 

933 

280 

0 HO'Tom. 

• ‘ 

M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can.. 

933 

281 

0 .301 Dick . 

• • 

M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can 

933 

232 

0 25 

Harry. 

*' 

Average. 

951* 

1 

251 

0 26 
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Wether 1 and under 2 years. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

Age in days, Nov 
4.1881. 

Weight Nov. 4, 
1881. 

Axerage gain per 
day in pound" 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

144 

J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur 

613 

192 

0 31 

Billy. 

Cotswold. 

145 

J A. Brown & Son, Decatur 

613 

185 

0 30 

Tommy. 

146 

M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can. 

568 

205 

0 36 

Sandy . 

• •• 


Average. 

598 

194 

0 32 




First premium, $12. to Sandy, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can. 
Second premium. $8. to Billy, exhibited by J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur. 
Third premium, $5, to Tommy, exhibited by J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE, 


Throe animals were shown in this iinj?; all fine yearlings, showing high de\elopment 
and good keep. 

The animal awaided first premium was hea\ier and better matured than his compet¬ 
itors. In othei respects the lot was <iuite even, all shovnng good killing aualities. 


Lite 2 and undei 3 years. 






2, 

5^ a> 



No. 

Exhibitor. 

; a 


ct> ^ 

2'3’!§ 

Name of Animal. 

Breed 

• 'j3 

. !5< 

: $ 

'll 

■ 





; 
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1 <*• 

' ^ 




147 

J. A. Brown &8on, Decatui 

1 

j <178 

244 

1 

0 25|Daisy . 

Cotswold. 


Fust premium. $12, to Daisy, exhibited by J. A. Brown A Son, Decatur 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

In tins ring only one animal was shown, to which tlio first premium was awarded, b^ 

unanimous \ote of the committee _ .... . , , _ a 

Daisy w^as exhibited by J. A Browm A Son, of Decatur, and considered a ^ory good 
animal for meat ])roduction. Although forced to take honor*' ithout a contest, she would 
have made a good showing in any ling. 
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Ewe 1 and under 2 years* 


No. 


148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 


Exhibitor. 


Morf?an & Cotton, Camargo 
Morgan & Cotton. Camargo 
P. Willson Jackson, Mich.. 
Morgan & Cotton. Camargo 
Abner Strawn, Ottawa .. 
Abner Strawn, Ottawa .. 
Abner Strawn, Ottawa... 

Average . 


Weight 

1881. 

> 







crp ® 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

: ^ 

Iss 



: < 

. CSC3 



* 

i 



208 

0 sol 

Wonder. 

Cots wold. 


596 


208 

260 

200 , 

235 

2451 

2311 


0 36|Perfection , 
0 42 Maud 8 ... 

0 33 Lovelv. 

0 39 No. 475. 

0.40 No. 476. 

0 38 No. 478 .... 


2261 0 38| 


First premium, $12. to Maud S., exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich 
Second premium, $8, to No. 47(», exhituted y>y Abner Strawn. Ottawa. 

Third premium, $5, to Perfection, exhibited by Morgan & Cotton, Camargo. 


BEPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


A well grown lot of seven yearlings was shown m this ring 

The first premium sheep was slightly better in ham, with better opening nualitios than 
the others eomprising tno ring, though not so heavy nor well turned as the wethers of 
eciual ago. The ring, however, was pronounced a very good one 


Ku'e under I yea). 



Exliibitei. 

Age, in days, Nov 
4,1881. 

Weight Nov 4, 
1881. 

Average gain per 
day, in pounds, 
since birth. 

Name of Animal 

Broe 

155 

P. Willson, Jackson, Mich 

248 

108 

0 43 Willson 1st ... 

Cotswold. 

156 

F. Willson, Jackson. Mieh 

217 

99 

0 45 Willson 2d. 

* ‘ 

157 

Abner Stiawn. Ottawa. 

2.31 

1.36 

0 .50 No. 465 . 

‘ ‘ 

158 

Abner Strawn, Ottawa_ 

230 

128 

0 50 No. 466 . 

* ‘ 

159 

Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 

22<» 

130 

0 59 No. 467 . 



Average. 

2.31 

121 

0 52 




First premium, $12, to No. 465, exhibited by Abner Stiawn, Ottawa. 
Second premium. $8, to No 407, exhibited by Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 
Third premium. $5, to No. 400, exhibited by Abnor Strawn, Ottawa. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


The five animals exhibited in this ring were a very fair lot, showing good breeding ami 
keep, resulting in admirable development for animals of their age. 

Nos 465,467 and 466, e.xhibited by Abner Strawn, of Ottawa, were awarded first, second 
and third premiums, rospeetively. 
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LOT 15-MIDDLE WOOLS 


Wethet 2 and nndet 3 yeais 





^ 1 

> 







CD 





<v 

Sk 

cr 

^ p 

® _(i5 



No 

Exhiluter 




Name of Animal 

Bleed 



WH 







V 

o 1 






o 







<1 


01® 



160 

J H Potts & Son J cksonv lo 

0(i4 

186 

0 10 Bally 

Southdown 

161 

J H Potts &> Son J cksonv le 

064 

187 

0 lOlJack 


162 

J H Potts & Son J cksonv le 

0(»4 

201 

0 20|Charl( y .. 


163 

J V Muir Clintonville Kv 

1 006 

200 

0 20 Swift 


164 

J V Mull Clintonville Ky 

1 006 

106 

0 10 Ford 


166 

Morgan & Cotton, Camaigo 

oto 

232 

0 24 Model 

Shropshire 

166 

Morgan & Cotton Camargo 

941 

221 

0 2*t Major 



Average 

j 071 

204 

0 21 



First premium $12 to Model exhibited by Morgan & Cotton Camargo 
Re( ond premium $H to Maior exhibited by Moi^an <51 Cotton (''amargo 
Third piemium $5 to Charley exhibit! d bv J H Potts & Son Jurksonville 


REPonr OP roMMTirKL. 

Seven dnimals—two Shropshin s iid five Southdowns-constituted thiK ring making a 
vor> tine display ^ . 

The sheep aivarded fliSt ind second piemiiims wcit Slnopshiredowns bied m Tllinois 
liom imported paionts 

The third premium aninidl y is i Southdo'VMi of high n\i rit 

The entire ring \y as pronounc od as tint as an\ thing o\ c r shown in a fat stock exhibition 



^(thn 1 

and uvdfi 2 y((v s 


No 

Exhibiter 

•KTQ 

“D 

Is 

J 

O 

is 

O 

St?® 

® p 

® -t; 

2'^ ^ Name of Animal 

Hb ’ 

&*g 

cr ® 

Breed 

167 ' 

T H Potts it bon T < ksonv h , 

182 

VA 

1 0 2( Tom 

Southdown 

P)8 

J H Potts &L Son 1 < ksonv Ic | 

68- 

1 

1 0 25 I)i( k 


160 

J H Potts & bon T i ksonv Ic 

6S8 

165 

1 0 > Harry 


170 

Moig in & ( otton C amai go 

»80 

106 

0 u Monarch 

bhiopshirt 

171 

Moigan 2L ( otton Camaigo 

671 

1 167 

0 Milton 


172 

M N Hood Guelph Can 

668 

1 152 

0 27 Dum an 

Southdown 

171 

M N Hood Guelph (. an 

668 

]6o 

0 2‘» Donald 



Av erago 

577 

1(4 

0 28 



I irst premium $12 to Monarch cxhibibd byMoigan& Cotton (^amargo 
Second pre mium $8 to llarr\ exhibited b> 1 If Potts & Son iTacksonMlle 
Third pi emmm $5 to Duncan oxhibitod by M N Hood Guelph (an 


RLPOIll or COMMITTEE. 

Seven animals—five Soutlidowns and Uo bhi opshires—! onstituted this^ring and the 
lot was pionoum ed oxceptionalU flm even in size and flesh , 

The first premium was given to Monarch a finely ^ovclopod Shropshirodown wether, 
the Kccond to Harry a Southdown and the third to Duncan a Shropshin down 
In both this and the preceding ring the honors weie so evenly divided between the con¬ 
testing breeds as to leave thtii respective champions little reason for boasting 
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ether undei 1 yea) 


No 

Exhibitor 

> 

Is 

Cu 

P 

'< 

i 

O 

Weight Nov 4 
1881 

\\erage gam per 
, day ID pounds 
since birth 

Name of Animal 

Bleed 

17t 

J H Potts & Son J ckson\ le 

213 

191 

0 90 

No 21 

Southdown . 

176 

J H Potts Son J cksonv le 

213 

193 

0 90 

No 2S 



Average 

2 H 

193 

0 90 




First premium $12 to No 21 exhibited by T H Potts & Son Jacksonville 
Second premium $8 to No 28 exhibited by J H Potts Son Jacksonville 


REPORT or COMMiriEE. 

But two animals were shown m this line: They vere fine specimens of the Southdown 
bleed the property of one exhibitei and fully meiited the premiums awarded 


UwL 2 and undo 3 yea) s 


No 

Exhibitor 

i > 

CO 

, 

O 

rt 

O 

cf 

{2 J» 

? V ^ 

(TS 

E'p ^ 

B D 

O.'O 

Nam( of Animal 

Breed 

% 

170 

J A Blown A Son Doeatur 

1 

978 

1 

220 

0 23 Jjady 

Shropshii e 


First premium $12 to Lady evhibitidbyJ A Brown A Son Doeatur 
REPORT or COMMITll E 

The single sheep sho^^ n in this ring was an admit il lo specimen of her bleed well bred 
und fattened and was worthy hei honors tho igh won without a contest 


LOT 17-GUADLS OR CROsbES 
W (the) J and undei d yea) s 


No 

Exhibitei 

*> 

o 

h 

& 

p 

a 

> 

o 

oeS 

d; 

> 

o 

rt) ^orq 

cro£ 
fSP , 

Put? 

1 

Name of Animal 

Brood 

i 

177 

John Hudson Moaweoua 

96) 

1 S8 

0 19 

Hoi ace Greeley 

(ir de bhropshiro 

178 

F Willson Jackson Mich 

978 

274 

0 28 

Arkol 

Grade Gotswold 


Average 

9f8| 

1 

0 24 




Fust premium $12 to Aikel exhibited b> 1 rank Willson Jackson Mieh 
Third premium to Horace Qreele> exhibited by John Hudson Moawequa 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


*'inK, and were fair representatives of the two- 
year-old class. The wether Riven the first premiuni was in bettor desh and more fully 
developed tlmn his competitor, was sired by a Ootswold ram, dam a Southdown ewe. 
This animal had run on pasture without gram for two months, but since Au&rust 1 was fed 
oats and corn. 

No second premium was awarded. 

The animal Riven third place was a cross from a Shropshiredown sire on a Ootswold 
ewe; was fed corn and Rrass, and rocontiv allowed small rations of oil cake. Flock aver¬ 
aged about nine pounds of unwashed wool 


Welhei land undo 2 years. 




> 

W^eight 

1881 

> 

® X3 



No. 

Exhibitor. 

; ^ 

! w- 

; p 

• 

3 

; 

i ? 

e gain per 
n pounds, 
biith. 

Name of Animal. 

1 

Breed. 

170 

John Hudsofi, Moaw^e(iun» 

1 

am 

130 

0 21 

Diamond. 

Gr’do Shropshire 

180 

M. N. Hood, Guolph, Can 

5<)H 

180 

(1 'SI 

Jim. 

Grade Oxford.,.. 

181 

M N. Hood, Guelph, (]an 

&(i8 

193 

0 34 

Ned . 

182 

IT. Willson, Jackson, Mich. 

C18 

1W» 

0 27 

Mack. 

Grade Ootswold 


Average. 

587 

1(»9 

0 2*) 




First premium, $12. to Jim, exhibited liy M N Hood, Guelph, Canada. 
Second premium, $8. to Ned, exliibited by M. N Hood, Guelph, Canada. 
Third premium, $5, to Mack, exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

The first premium animal was irom an Oxfoid ram and a Ootswold owe; w^as allow’ed 
pasture, with oats and pea-monl, ana recently a diet of turnips; also regular allowance of 
Thorley’s food ' 

The second premium animal w'us from an Oxford ram and a Grade Leicester ewe; was 
fed in tlio same manner as the llrst premium sheep 

The sheep receiving thii d money was fiom a Ootswold sire and Grade Merino ew’o; W’as 
allowed to run on pasture, and since August 1 w as fed corn and oat® 


li ethi i undo I yea ). 


No 

Exhibitor 

• 

t: 

: ?- 
; ^ 

• (Ij 

\f 

• o 
. < 

Average gain per 
i day. in pounds, 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

183 

John Hudson, Moaw'oqua 

23(5 

107 

U 45 

Parnell. 

Gr’de Shropshire 

184 

M. N. Hood, Guelph. Can 

1 203 

12^) 

0 031 John. 

Gr’de Southdown 

185 

M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can . 

203 

115 

0 50 

Abe. 

Grade Oxford.. 


Average. 

214 

117 

0 52 




First premium, $12. to Abe, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can. 
Second premium, $8, to John, exhibited by M. N Hood, Guolph, Can. 
Third premium, $5, to Parnell, exhibited by John Hudson, Moaweciu^ 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


The first promiuiii animal was from an Oxford sire and Grade Southdown ewe. 

The lamb awarded second premium was from a Southdown rnrn and a Grade Cotswold 
ewe. 

The animal given third place was from a Shropshiredown sire and a Cotswold-South- 
downewe; was fed on grass alone since weaning, which occurred during latter part of 
August. 


AVc 2 a/<rf under 3 years. 


Evhibiter. 

Age in days, Nov 

4.1881.! 

Weight Nov. 4,' 

' 1881 . 1 

Average gam per, 
day, in pounds.] 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

John Hudson. Moaweaua 

970 

IM 

0 17 

Vic Woodhull .. 

jor'de Shropshire 


First premium, $12, to Vic Woodhull, exhibited by John Hudson, Moaweijua. 


REJ’ORT OP COMMITTEE. 


In this ring, but one animal was sliown, a fine specimen, in good condition, bred from 
a Khionshiredown sue and a iJots^\old-Southdown ewo, was fe<l on grass and corn, with 
recently some oil cake. 


r.we 1 and xuiderli, f/eat s 


No. 


Exhibitei. 


187 

188 
m) 

190 


Jolm Hudson. Monwe<iua 
M. N. Hood. Guelph. (\ui 
M. N. Hood, Guelph, (’an 
M. N. Hood, Guelpii, Can 


Average 


1 > 


>■ 


I 

cr 


^OP 

S3 

p- 

£££5 

O . pj 

o OQ 




S'® 

Name ol Animal 

• (fi 

1 o 

Ur.’’ 

51s 


: ^ 

• < 

C ® 

! a 


; c 

, 

■ 


; < 



_ 


U4 

0 24 

Nannio . 

,no8 

177 

0 31 

Peggy . 

5<|8 

177 

0 31 

Betty . 

f»0K 

li>9 

0 28 

Flora .1 

r>7r> 

£ 

0 28! 

J 



Breed. 


Gr’de Shropsliiro 
Grade (Jxford ... 


First premium, $12, to Peggy, exhibited i)y M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can. 
Seeond i>remium, $8, to Betty, exhibited by M N. Hood, Guelph, Can. 
Third promium, $r>, to Flora, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


The premium animals in this ring ^^ere from an Oxford sire and a eross Ootswold- 
Leieester dam, and were on i)asture feed alone, until Uiippod to the Show. 
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Ewp under 1 year. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

p 

. p 

I CP 

I? 

Weight Nov. 4 . 
1881. 

A\erage gain per 
day, in lbs , since 
birth. 

Name of Animal 

191 

John Hudson, Moawequa 

232 

92 

0 39 

MissNancy. 

192 

M. N. Hood, Guelph. Can 

203 ! 

102 

0 50 

Lily . 

193 

M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can 

2t«| 

103 

0 50 Daisy. 

194 

M. N. Hood. Guelph. Can i 

2631 

125 

0 61 Rosy . 

196 

F. Willson, Jackson. Mich 

203 

103 

0 .'SOlJennie. 

196 

M. N. Hood, Guelph. Can .1 

! 203 

99 

0 48 Eugenia. 


Average. 

! 208 

104 

0 50 



Breed 


Gr’de Shropshire 
jGrade Oxford.... 

^ Grade Cotswold 
Grade Merino... 


First premium, $12, to llosy, exhibited by M N Hood, Guelph, Can. 
Second premium, $K, to Daisy, exhibited by M N. Hood, Guelph, Can. 
Third premium, $5. to Lily, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

The first proAiiium lanlb’v^ as from an Oxtord .sire and abrade Cotswold-Southdown owe; 
hud boon on pastuie, with no otliei feed, until shipped foi the Show. 

The seconii and third pienuiiin animals weie from an Oxford ram and Cotswold ewo, 
had been h’d some oats and peas and allo>\ed access to pasture. 


LOT 18-SWEEPSTAKES. 


Wether 2 and unde) 3 yea).s. 


No 


IbO 

161 

163 

164 

140 

165 

166 
178 

141 

142 


s 

Exhibiter. 

Age, in days, Nov. 
4,1881 . 

Weight Nov 4, 
1881 . 

ct> ^ 
crp^ 

p*o 2 

C CJ 

Name of Animal 

Breed. 

J.H.Potts & Son.J’cksonv’le 

964 


0 19 

Bally . 

Southdown. 

J.H Potts & Son. J’cksonvTe 

964 


0 19 Jack. 

J V Muir, Clintonvillo, Ky 

i.ow; 

209 

0 20 Swift. 

‘ ‘ 

J. V. Muir, Clintonvillo, Ky 

1,IKM» 

195 

0 19 Ford. 

‘ * 

J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur 

978 


0 23 Curly. 

Cotswold . 

Morgan & Cotton, Camargo 

949 

282 

0 24 Model. 

Shropshire. 

Morgan & Cotton, Camargo 

943 

221 

0 2:ilMnior_ 


F. Willson, Jackson, Mich 

978 


0 28 

Arkel. 

Grade Cotswold. 

M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can 

033 

280 

0 30 

Tom . 

Cotswold. 

M. N. Hood, Guelph, (’an.. | 

9.33 

281 

0 30 

Dick. 

“ . 

Average. 

965 

229 

0 23 




Sweepstakes premium, $25, to Arkol, exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich 


REPORT OP COMMITTEE. 

, Ten animals were shown in this ring, all in fine condition, and pronounced by judges a 
' magnificent lot, comprising Cotswolds, Southdowns, Shropshlredowns and Crosses. 

The premium wether, a Southdown-Cotswold cross, sliowed^remarkable development in 
the best meat-producing points; was well filled and evenly fatted. 
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"Wethet 1 and midei 2 iJ. 











ge. m 
4,1881 

it 

2§-? 



No. 

Exhibitor. 

c. 



Name of Animal 

Breed. 




: 






Cfl 

, o 

55*0 2 





; 

. o 


■ K 





• 

• ^ 

• ys 



Ib7 

1 J H, Potts iii Son, Jack’\ illol 

582 

15b 

0 20 Tom . 

Southdown. 

168 ' 

J. H. Potts & Son, Jackville, 
J. H. Potts Son, Jook'ville' 

582 

147 

» T)ir»k _ 

lb‘) 1 

588 

IbSl 0 28 Harry. 


144 

J. A. Brown & Son. Decatur 

618 

1‘12 

0 :u Billy. 

Cots wold . ... 

170 

Morgan & Cotton, Camargo 

680 

1% 

0 34 Moiuuch . 

Shropshire .... 

171 1 

Morgan (’otton, Camargo 
M. N. Hood, Guelph. Can 

673 

l(i7 

0 20 Milton. 

180 ' 

m 

im 

#33 Jim . 

Grade Oxford 

l«l 

M. N Hood, Guelph. Can 

5(>8 

19J 

0 31 Ned. 

146 

M, N. Hood, Guelph. Can 

5(>8 

205 

0 M> 

Sandy. 

Cotswold. 


Average. 

1 

1 

170 

0 31 




Sweepstakes premium, $26, to Harry, exhibited by J. H. Potts &> Son, Jacksonville. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

In this ring nine good animals were ^hown, mcliKliiig Cotswold^, Southdowns. Shrop- 
Hhircdowns, and one fine specimen of Oxfor(l-C’otb\\ old. 


Wetht / undei 1 f/t a) 



John Ilud'^on, Moawetnui 
M. N. Hood, Ouelph, (’an 
M. N. Hood, Guelph. Can 

A\erago . 


1 

it; 

' S'! 

'"53 

1 g- 

1 • 

Ll 

^33 

I $ 

£ c-Sr 

O ?: 

s 53 T> 

§3 

Jl. 

Name of Animal. 

Brei^l 

) * 213 

101 

1 0 00 

No 21 .... 

Southdown. 

> 213 

101 

0 90; 

No 28 . . . 

JIO 

107 

0 45‘I\irnoll . 

Gr’do Bhiopshire 

203 

l^) 

0 01 Jfdui. 

Gr’de Southdown 

203 

115 

0 50 

Abo. 

Grade Oxford .. 

213 

147 

0 60 




Sweepstakes premium. $26, to Abe, evhibited by Geo. Hood, Guelph, Can 
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Ewe 2 and under 3 t/eart*. 


No. 

Exhibitor 

> 

O 

i's 

■ CL 
: » 

. '< 

• » 

• ^ 

: o 
• 

Weight Nov 4. 
1881. 

CP 

5£“ 

a ' 2? 

crP ® 

IJQ 

7 o 5 
; 1*3 

CP It 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

147 

' J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur 

078 

224 

0 2.5 

Daisy. 

Cotswold. 

17t{ 

J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur 

078 

220 

0 ZV 

Lady. 

Shropshire . 

18(1 

John Hudson, Moawequa ; 

970 

104 

0 17 

Vic. Woodhull... 

Or’de Shropshire 


Average . 

075 

203 

0 21 




Sweepstakes premium, $25, to Dairiv, exhibited by J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur. 


Eu'p 1 and under 2 years. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

Age. in days, Nov. 
4,1881 . 

Weight Nov 4, 
1881. 

Average gain per 
day, in pounds, 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

187 

John Hudson, Moawequa 

508 

114 

0 24 

Nannie. 

Or’de Shropshire 

130 

F Willson, Jackson, Mich 

013 

200 

0 42 

'Maud S. 

Cotswold. 

1 S8 

M. N Hood, (Jruelph, fan 

508 

177 

0 31 

1 Peggy. 

Grade Oxford... 

180 ! 

M N. Hood. Uuelph, Can 

51.8 

177 

0 81 

1 Betty. 

* * ‘' 

152 

Abner Strawn, Ottawa . 

599 


0 89 

No 475 . 

Cotswold. 

153 

Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 

5i>8 

0 40 

No. 47o. 



Average. 

590 

2 (K» 

0 34 




Sweepstakes premium, $25, to No 47(», exhibited by Abner Straws Ottawa. 


Eire nil del 1 year. 


No 

Exhibitor. 

Ago, m days, Nov 
4,1881. 

Weight Nov 4, 
1881 . 

__ _. 

Average gam per 
dav, m pounds, 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

155 

F. Willson, Jackson, Mich 

248 

108 

0 43 'willBon I. 

Cotswold. 

192 

M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can .. 

203 

102 

0 50 Lilv . 

Grade Oxford... 

193 

M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can. 

203 

101 

0 50 Daisy. 

* ‘ ‘ ‘ 

194 

M, N. Hood, Guelph, Can.. 

203 

126 

0 61 .Rosy. 

“ * * 

m 

M. N. Hood. Guelph, Can.. 

208 

99 

o.48iEugonie. 

Grade Merino .. 

167 1 

Abner Ntrawn, Ottawn. 

231 

1.36 

0 69|No 405. 

Cotswold. 

158 

Abner Strawn, Ottawa_ 

230 

128 

0 56'No 406 ..- 

159 

Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 

229 

136 

0 59 

No. 467. 



Average . 

218 

117 

0 53 




Sweepstakes premium, $25, to No. 4G6, exhibited by Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 
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LOT lO-GIlAND 8WLEPSTAKE8 


Best Wethei oi Lue in the Shou 


No 

Exhibitei 

Age in day 
4 1881 

167 

J H Potts & Son Jack ville 

Qt) 

o 

< 

582 

160 

J H Potts & Son Jack vlllo 

914 

197 

J H Potts & Son Tack ville 

1 684 

198 

J V Muir Clintonville Ky 

1 m 

199 

T V Muir ClintonMlle Kv 

1 371 

139 

T A Brow 11 & Son Decatur 

«»78 

147 

J A Brown ^ Son Deeatiu 

>78 

115 

Morgan & ( otton ( araargo 

949 

116 

Mo^an & Cotton C am iigo 
F Willson Tackson Mich 

941 

178 

978 

141 

M N Hood Guelph (an 

931 

142 

M N Hood Oinlph ( m 

931 

152 

Abner St rawn Ottawa 

599 

151 

Abnei Striwn Ottawa 

598 


Average 

990 



> 



1 

» Cl-1 

§'<3 ; 





Name of Animal 

Breed 

o 




<• 

d p 








03 ® 

_ _ _ _ : 


1 % 

0 26 

iom 

Southdown 

185 

0 19 

Bally 


181 

0 10 

No 10 


218 

0 16' 

Htt ve 


19«l 

0 loiBiIl 


232 

0 2.TlDick 

r otsw old 

244 

0 25|DHis> 


212 

0 24lMode 1 

Shror> hue 

221 

0 21 Minor 

274 

0 28 A.ikol 

Cxrado C otsw old 

280 

0 10 

lom 

( otswold 

281 

0 301 

Di k 

215 

0 39 No 475 


245 

0 40 No 47G 1 



IB 0 ^4 


Premium |40 to Modt 1 exhibited by Morgan <1 ( otton ( amaigo 


REPORl Oh COMMIT I PE * 

Fourteen animals weio shown in tl is img—totswolds Soulhdowns and bhropshiie 
downs with one grade, (otswold All were well tutted though the two year old sheep 
showed somewhat highest fie sh The pii/e animal was a Shiopshiredown lernaikably 
developed in ham anelloin cnrr> ing fat we. 11 distiibutcd indit ating fine opening qualitit s 


LOT 20-HEAVILSr FAl SHEFP 


Open to all 

^\et}nl oi Ewe of any agt 













XU 






cr 

e* 

p2 



No 

Lxhibitoi 

a 


erp ® 

Name of Animal 

Bleed 




izt 






V 

o 

p*o S 

1 





< 

p p 





o 

1 







1 




178 

F Willson Jat/kson Midi 

978 

274 

0 28 

Arkel 

Grade Cotswold 

141 

M N Hood (luelph Can 

931 

1 280 

0 30 

Loin 

Cotswold 

142 

M N Hood Guelph Can 

933 

281 

0 30i 

Duk 

180 

M N Hood Guelph Can 

6 f8 

189 

0 3.1 

Tim 

Grade Oxford 

15.1 

AbnerStrawn Ottawa 

G8 

245 

1 0 40 

No 476 

C otswold 

200 

Abner Strawn,. Ottaw a 

• 1 323j 

262 

0 19 

Blank 



Ave»*ago 

888 ' 

255 

0 30 




Premium $*>0 to Dick exhibited M N Hood Guelph Can 
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LOT 21-CAB LOADS. 

30 Fat Wethers 2 and undei 3 years. 
Cab Load. No. 1. 


(Average weight. 164 pounds.) 


Exhibitor. 

1 

Name of A-nimal. 

Breed. 

John Hudson, Moawequa. 

John Hudson, Moawequa . 

John Hudson, Moaweqi«i. 

John Hudson, Moawequa. 

John Hudson, Moawequa. 

Moses. 

Aaron. 

Jack. 

Caps. 

Colonel. 

Grade Shropshire. 

John Hudsoni Moawequa. 

John. 

JohnHudsoni Moawequa . 

Josh. 

John Hudson, Moawequa . 

Tom. 

John Hudsoni Moawequa. 

John Hudson, Moaweiiua . 

Pick . 

Sherman . 

John Hudson! Moawequa . 

John Hudson, Moawequa. 

John Hudson, Moaweiiua. 

Lightfoot. 

Bob. 

General .. 

« « <4 

14 Cl 

c » C c 

John Hudson, Moawequa. 

Hancock . . ... 

ft < C 4 

ft I ft ft 

1 ft ft ft 

ft ft ft ft 

ft ft 1 ft 

< ft ft ft 

John Hudson, Moawequa . 

John Hudson, Moaweijua.*. 

Cronin. 

Grant . 

John Hudson, Moawequa . 

John Hudson, Moawequa. 

John Hudson, Moawequa. 

Arthur. 

Ham. 

Frarfk . 

John Hudson, Moawc<iua . 

Ben . 


John Hudson, Moawoiiua . 

John Hudson, Moawequa . 

John Hudson, Moawequa .' 

John Hudson, Moawequa .i 

John Hudson, Moawetiua .' 

John Hudson, Moawequa .i 

John Hudson, Moaweiiua .1 

John Hudson, Moaweiiua . I 

John Hudson, Moawe«iua .1 

John Hudson, Moawequa .. 

Abe . 

Tim. 

Jim . 

Mansfield ... . 

Woodhull . 

Carter Harrison | 
Mar‘'hiill Field ... j 

John Logan., 

Da\ id Davis . 

Horace Greeley | 



Car Load No 2. 
(A\erage weight, 163 pounds ) 


Morrow tV Muir, 
Morrow iV Muir, 
Morrow & Muir, 
Morrow & Muir. 
Morrow^ Muir, 
Morrow & Muir, 
MoirowAi Muir, 
Morrow & Muir, 
Morrow & Muir, 
Morrow & Muir, 
MorroAV&Muir, 
Moi row iSr Muir. 
Morrow & Muir, 
Morrow & Muir, 
Morrow & Muir, 
Morrow & Muir, 
Morrow & Muir, 
Morrow & Muir, 
Morrow & Muir, 
Morrow & Muir, 
Morrow & Muir, 
Morrow & Muir, 
Morrow Muir. 
Morrow & Muir, 
Morrow & Muir, 
Morrow & Muir, 
Morrow^ Muir, 
Morrow & Muir, 
Morrow A Muir, 
Morrow & Muir, 


Clintonville, 

Clintonville, 

Clintonville, 

Clintonville, 

Clintonville, 

Clintonville, 

Clintonville, 

Clintonville. 

Clintonville, 

Clintonville, 

Clintonville, 

Clintonville, 

Clintonville, 

Clintonville. 

Clintonville, 

Clintonville, 

Clintonville, 

Clintonville, 

Clintonville, 

Clintonville, 

Clintonville, 

Clintonville. 

Clintonville, 

Clintonville, 

Clintonville. 

Clintonville. 

Clintonville, 

Clintonville, 

(Clintonville, 

Clintonville. 


Ky 

Ky,. 

Ky . 
Ky . 
Kv . 

Ky ■ 

Ky 

Ky.. 

5^' 

Ky. 
Ky.. 
Ky.. 
Ky . 
Ky . 
Ky.. 

gy • 

Ky . 

Ky.. 

gy ■ 

Ky . 

Ky.. 

Ky 

Ky.. 

Ky 

Ky . 

Ky . 

- 

Kv 

Ky.. 


I 

.iNo. 

No 

|No. 

No. 

No. 

.iNo. 

'No. 

iNo. 

INo. 


]. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

6 . 

0. 

7 . 

8 . 

_ _ 9 . 

No 10. 

No. 11 . 


Southdown 


No. 12 
No. 13 

No. 14 . 

No. 15 . 

No. 16. 

No. 17 . 

No. 18. 

No. 19 .. 

No 20. 

No. 21. 

No. 22. 

No. 23. 

No. 24 . 

No. 25 . 

No 2b . 

No. 27 . 

No 28 . 

No. 29 . 

No. 30. 


First premium. $60. to oar load No 2. exhibited by Morrow & Muir, Clintonville. Ky 
Second py^ium, $30, to car load No. 1, exhibited by John Hudson, Moawequa. 
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CATALOGUE—GLASS C—SHEEP. 


E. B. DAVID, Superintendent. 


No. of Stall. 

Name and PostoflClce of 
Exhiblter. 

Age, m days, Nov. 
4,1881. 

Weight Nov. 4, 
1881. 

1 

J. H. Potts & Son. Jack’ville 

964 

I85I 

1 

J. H. Potts & Bon, Jack’ville 

964' 187 

1 

J. H Potts & Son, Jack’ville 

964 

201 

2 

J.H.Potts & Son, J’cksonv’Ie 

682 

ISti' 

2 

J.H.Putts & Son.J’cksonv’le 

, 682 

1471 

2 

J.H.Potts & Son.J’cksonv’le 

588 

165 

3 

J.H.Potts (t' Son.J’cksonv’le 

213 

193 

3 

J.H.Potts Son.J’cksonv’le 

213 

193 

3 

J H.Potfs & Son.J’cksonv’le 

i,m 

183 

4 

J. V. Muir, Cliiitonville, Ky 

i,(mm; 

209 

4 

J. V. Muir, Clintonville, Ky. 

1,0(K* 

195 

4 

J V Muir, Ciintonvllle, Ky. 

1,371 

2(^2 

4 

J. V. Muir, Clintonville. Ky. 

1,371 

218 

4 

J V Muir, (Clintonville. Kv 

1,371 

109 

19 

N Y. Sheep Breeders* Ass’n 

2,042 

1.38 

19 

N y. Hhc*ep Breeilors’Ass’n 

2,377 

1271 

19 

N Y. Sh(‘ep Bieedeis’ Ass'nl 

2,042 

125 

19 

N Y. Sheep Breeders’ Ass’nl 

2.042 

127' 

19 

N Y Slicep Breeders’Ass’n 

2,042 

140' 

20 

N. Y Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n 

2,042 

121 ' 

21 

J A Blown A; Son, Deeatur 

013 

18f>| 

21 

J. A. Brown At Son. Decatur 

013 

192 

21 

J. A. Brown Ai Son, Decatur 

978 

214 

ii 2 

J. A. Brown & Son. Decatur 

978 

2:40 

22 

J A. Brown & Son, Decatur 

978 

2:i2 

22 

J A. Brown At Sou. Decatur 

978 

2201 

23 

John Hudson, Moawoiiua 

bOl 

i:to, 

23 

John Hudson. Moawcqua.. 

236 

1071 

23 

JoJin Hudson, Moawe<iua 

598 

144| 

2:4 

John Hudson, Moawequa 

232 

92 

23 

John Hudson, Meaweaun 

970 

164 

23 

John Hudson. Moaweqiia 

959 

188 

21 

Morgan At (Jotton. (’amargo 

.584 

208 

24 

Moignii Ar Cotton, Camargo 

683 

208 

24 

Morgan At (’ottou, Caniargo 

61H> 

200 

25 

Morgan At Cotton, ('amargo 



25 

Morgan At CoUon, Camargo 



25 

Morgan At Cotton, Camargo 



26 

Morgan Ar (’otton,Camargo 

949 

232 

26 

Morgan Ar Cotton, (’ainargo 

. 943 

221 

2b 

Morgan At Cotton, (’’amargo 

580, 

19H 

26 

Morgan At Cotton. Camargo 

578 

167 

27 

Morgan At (’otton. Camargo 

1..306 

198 

29 

F Willson. Jackson. Mich 

61.3 

198 

29 

F. Willson, Jackson, Mich 

013 

260 

29 

F. Willson, Jackson, ^^ich. 

978 

274 

29 

F. Willson. Jackson, Mich 

613 

166| 

:40 

F. Willson, Jackson, Mich. 

248 

108 

30 

F. Willson, Jackson, Mich 

217 

99 

30 

F. Willson, Jackson, Mich 

613 

153 

30 

F. Willson, Jackson, Mich.. 

203 

103 

82 

Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 

599 

235 

32 

Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 

1,828 

262 

32 

Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 

598 

245 

32 

Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 

591 

222 

.32 

Abner Strawn, Ottawa_ 

697 

231 

32 

Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 

592 

228 

3:4 

Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 



.34 

Abner Strawn, Ottawa . 

^1 


34 

Abner Strawn, Ottnwui. 

230 

128 

34 

Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 

229 

13b 

55 

Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 


.I- 

5(» 

Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 


L 


p 2 o 

: gi 

: D.® 


Name of Animal. 

I • 


Breed. 


0 18 Bally. 

0 Jack . 

0 20 Charit y. 

0 20 Tom . 

0 25 Dic-k . 

0 2K Harry. 

0.1H),No. 21 . 

0 90'No. 28. 

0 10 No. 10. 

0 20 Swift. ... 

0 19 Ford. 

0 ISiOliarley . 

0 iblstftve . 

0 15 Bill . 

o.ob Livin#r‘<ton. 

0 05 Modoc II.I 

0 OC Lovenioo . 

0 0() Bloomfield. 

0 07 Avon . 

0 (K) Ontario. 

0 30 Tommy. 

0.31 Billy. 

0 2.5 Daisy. 

0 .2:1 Curly . 

0 ISB Dick. 


Southdown 


Mormo 


Cotaw old... 


0 . 2:1 Lady. 

0 21 Diamond. 

0.4.5 Purnell . 

0 24 Nannie . 

0 ;19 Miss N ano y. 

0 17,Vie Woodhull .. 
0.10 Horace Greeley. 

0 ;9) Wonder . 

0.30 1 Perfection. 

0 33!Lovely. 

.... I Breed! ntf Ewe 


Shropshire . 

Gr’de Shropshiro 


Cotawold. 


|8hropbhire 


0.24 Model. 

0 23 Major. 

0 34 Monarch. 


0 29 
0 15 
0 32 
0 42 
0 28 
0 27 
0 44 
0 45 
0 25 
0 50 
0.39 
0 10 
0 40 
0.37 
0 38 
0 .38 


Milton. 
Mischief... 

Jerry _ 

Maud 8. ... 

4rkel. 

Mack. 

Willaonl . 
Willson II. 
('’hubby ... 
Jennie. .. 
No 475 .. 


No. 476. 

No. 481. 

No. 478 . 

No. 480. 

Six yearling ewes 

.. „..,No. 465 . 

0 SCINo. 4b6. 

0 59,No. 467 . 

_12 yearling rams. 

... 15 3-year-old ewes 


0 59,1 


Cotswold. 

Grade Cotswold. 

Cotswold. 

Southdown. 

Grade Cotswold. 
Cotswold. 


Cotswold 
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Class G — Sheep —Continued. 


57 


Name aud Postoiflco of 
Exhibitor 


Abner Strawn. Ottawa. 

M. N. Hood, Guelph. Can. 
M. N. Hood. Guelph, Can . 
M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can 
M. N. Hood, Guelph. Can . 
M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can 
M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can 
M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can 
M. N. Hood. Guelph, Can. 
M. N. Hood. Guelph, Can. 
M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can 
M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can 
M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can 
M. N. Hood. Guelph Can 
M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can. 
M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can .. 
M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can. 

M. N. Hood, Guelph. Can.. 
M N. Hood, Guelph, Can.. 
|M N. Hood, Guelph, Can. 
John Hudson. Moawe(iua 
I Morrow & Muir,Cllnt’nv.,Ky 


Age, in days, Nov. 
4,1881. 

,-ilR 

. 

■ 5?5 

1 o 

• 

• 

Average gain per 
day in pounds 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 




5 3-yoar-old ewes 

203 

m 

0 63 

John . 

203 

115 

0 56'Abe. 

203 

](»2 

0 50 Lily. 

203 

103 

0 .50|Daisy. 

203 

125 

0 61 Rosy. 

203 

99 

0 48 Eugenio. 

508 

177 

0 31 Peggie. 

.568 

177 

0 31 Bettie . 

568 

169 

0 28 

Flora . 

933 

190 

0 20 

Boll. 

568 

152 

0 27 

Duncan. 

568 

165 

0 29 

Donald . .. 

568 

189 

0 33 

Jim . 


193 

0 34 Ned.1 

933 

280! 

0 30,Tom . 1 

933 

281 

0 30 

Dick. 

933 

232 

0.26 

Harry. 

568 

205 

0 36 

Sandy . 




3 French rams. 




Carrd 30 wethers. 
" “ 

. 


. 


Brood* 


Gr’dc Southdown 
Grade Oxford.. 


Grade Merino 
Grade Oxfonl 

Southdown 


Grade Oxford 
CotBwold, .. 


Merino _ 

Gr’de Shropshire 
Southdown 
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REPORTS OF AWARDING COMMITTEES. 

CLASS D—SWINE. 


LOT 2»-BEBR8HIRF8 

Bat low 1 and nndn 1 yeatb 



REPORT Oi COMMUTER. 

Tlio only entry in thib iinj? was a well matured hog fifteen months old weighing 428 
pounds e>( nlv and sciuai< 1> ) uilt with finely de^eloped hams good bark and loins deep 
sides standing low and sJiowing a latge ptreentago of profltabk im it to weight of car 
cass 


6oi/ 1 and undei 2 yeai > 


No Exhibitor 

•*-01; 

Qi 

pB 

w* 

(A 

> 

o 

1 Weight Nov 4 
1881 

1 Name of Animal 

a*®? 

P^o S 
gP 1 

«s 1 

201 S( hoidt Sl Davis Dyer Ind 

651 

482 

0 87 Miss Butterfly 

202 Scheldt Davis Dyer Ind 

65’ 

444 

0 80 Miss Butterfly II 

A\erage 

551 

403 

0 84| 


I irst premium $12 to Miss Butterfly exhibited by Scheldt & Davis Dyer Ind 
Second premium $8 to Miss Buttlerfly II exhibited by Scheldt & Davis Dyei Ind 
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REPORT OP COMMITTEE. 

There were two entries; both were farrowed May 2,1880, their weights wore respectively 
482 and 444 pounds. There was very little dlflPeronce between these sows, but the heavier 
of the two was somewhat better in back and deeper in sides. The first premium was, 
therefore, given to her, and the second to her competitor. 


LOT 24 POLAND CHINA. 


Bar) 0)0 1 a)td under 2 years. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

Age. in days. Nov 
4.1881 . 

Weight Nov. 4, 
1881. 

Average gain per 
day, in pounds, 
since birth. 

Name of 

263 

H. C. Castle. Wilmington.'. 

694 

685 

0 98 

1 Crown Prince. 

264 

H C. Castle. Wilmington. 

385 

433 

1 12 Prince Albert 5th... 

265 

H. C. Castle. Wilmington. 

385 

. 444 

1 16 

Prince Albert 6th... 


Average . 

488 

620 

1 08 



First premium. $12. to Crown Prince, exhibited by H. C. Castle. Wilmington. 
Second premium, $8, to Prince Albert 6th. exhibited by H. C. Castle, Wilmington 
Third premium. $5. to Prince Albert oth. exhibited by H. C. Castle. Wilmington. 


REPORT OP COMMITTEE. 


This ring comprised three entries, one farrowed December 10.1879. and the others Octo¬ 
ber 16,1880. The weight of the first was 685 pounds, and of the other two 444 and 433 
pounds, respectively. All of these animals were fine specimens of butchers’ stock. The 
first premium was given to the oldest and heaviest hog. the committee pronouncing him 
a model barrow, with fine bone, straight top and bottom lines, well developed hams and 
shoulders and'deep sides, slightly deuoient only immediately behind the shoulders. 

The difference between the other two hogs was slight, both being remarkably good bar- 
rows The second premium was awarded to the heavier of the two, as being a little 
smoother throughout than the other 


So)o 1 and under 2 years. 


No. 

Exhlblter. 

1 Age in days. Nov. 

1 4,1881. 

Weight Nov. 4, 
1881. 

Average gam per 
day m pounds, 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 


H. C. Castle. Wilmington . 

694 

657 

0 80 

Black Bose. 





First premium. $12. to Black Rose, exhibited by H. C. Castle. Wilmington. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

The only entry in this ring was a good animal 23 months old, with a good back and loin, 
well developed generally, but rather coarse in head and jowl. 

The committee were unanimous in considering her worthy of the first premium. 
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Sow under 1 year. 


No. 

Exhlbiter. 

Age. in days. Nov. 
4.1881. 

^ Weight Nov. 4, 
1881 . 

Average gam per 
day. m pounds, 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 

267 

H. C. Castle, Wilmington. 

257 

328 

127 

[oxford Rose. 

2<>8 

H C. CasCo. Wilmincrton. 

234 

2 ^ 

1 21 

Augusta 7th. 


Average . 

245 

.306 

1 24 



Firftt premium. $12. to Oxford Rose, exhibited !)y H. C. Castle, Wilmington. 
Hocond premium, $8. to Augusta 7th. exhibited by H. C. Castle, Wilmington. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

In this ring there were but two entries—one a March pig, and the other farrowed inFob- 
ruai y. Their weights were 328 and 284 pounds rospeetlvmy, the older being the hea>ior. 
Both were superior spooimens of buteners’8to(*k, and the difference between them was 
slight The first premium was awarded to the heavier of the two. the committee deciding 
that she was more evenly developed and better in head and jowl than the younger sow, to 
W'hich the second premium was given, and was richly merited. 


LOT 25-(^HE8TER WHITE. 
Uarrow 1 aud undei 2 yearb. 


j 

No. Exhlbiter. 

1 


Age, m days. N^v 
4.1881_ 


Weight Nov. 4, 
1881. 

A\erage gam per 
day, m pounds, 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 

1 

1 

260 jTavlor Bro.s., Waynesville . 

431 

.385 

0 89 

Jim .^. 


First premium, $12, to Jim, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

There w^as but one entry in this ring—a fair representative of the breed, and in good 
llesh 
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Sow 1 and under 2 years. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 


Age, in days. Nov. 
4.1881. 

1 

Weight Nov. 4. 
1881_ 

Average gam per 
day. m pounds, 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 

270 

Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 

371 

307 

0 82 

_ 

Beauty . 


First premium, $12, to Beauty, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Wavnesville. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

A single entry was made under this head—a very fair animal, well matured, with straight 
back, deep sides, and standing low. but rather coarse in bone, but deemed worthy of a 
first premium. 




Sow under 1 year. 


No 

• 

Exhibitor. 

> 

U® 

• a 
: » 

• 

I 

i 

. o 
: 


1 Weight Nov. 1. 
1881... 

Average gain per 
day, in pounds, 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 

271 

J. A Brown & Son, Decatur . 

198 

293 

1.47 

Pet. 

272 

Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 

190 

200 

1.05 

Jane. 


Average. 

194 

-: 

240 

1,30 



First premium, $12, to Pet, exhibited by J. A. Brown Bon, Decatur. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

The contest in this ring was between two April pigs, very nearly tho same age. The 
first premium was given to No 271 for her straighter back, larger ham, strulgnter linos 
and deeper sides. No second premium was awarded, as the other animal entered was not 
considered worthy. 
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LOT atr-ESriEX. 
Barrow under 1 year. 


No. 


Exhibitor. 


273 Frank Willson. Jnok on. Mich 

274 [Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich 

275 .Taylor Bros., Waynesvlllo_ 


Average 


Age, in days, Nov. 
4.1881. 

Weight Nov. 4, 
1881. 

Average gain per 
day, in pounds, 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 

177 

207 

1 16 

Walter. 

177 

198 

1 11 

Major. 

807 

282 

0 75 

Willson. 

220 

212 

1 00 



First premium. $12, to Walter, exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich. 
Second premium. $8, to Willfaon, exhibited by Taylor Bros , Waynosville. 
Third premium. $5, to Major, exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich. 


KEPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


This ring consisted of three onirios, all n))out six months old, and very good pigs, well 
developed for their age. The points m which the pig excelled, to which the committee 
gave the first premium, were squareness of form, smoothness, thick loin and fine bone. 

The opinion of the committee was unanimous that he would dress out more prime me^t 
to weight of carcass than either of the others. 

The pig to which the second premium was awarded was nearly as fine as the first prize 
animal, lacking only in shoulder and head to equal his rival. 

The committee recognized also the merits of the remaining entrv, and gave it the third 
premium. 


Sow 1 and undei 2 years. 



276 

277 


Frank Willson Jackson. Mich 
Taylor Bros., Waynesv illo _ 


Average 





P- 



CD Cu-4 

I? 



5 5® S 

• c- 




! 


&! 

o 

ero “ 




. (SP 

. ^ 




525 


341 

0 04 

4311 

891 

0 90 

478| 

366 

0 77 


Name of Animal. 


Brunette. 
Sarah. .. 


First premium, $12, to Sarah, exhibited by Taylor Bros , Waynesville. 

Second premium, $8, to Brunette, exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


The two animals comprising this ring were of nearly the same age. The committee 
rave the first premium to No. 270. by reason of her smoother form, better top and bottom 
Ines, finer baolt and loin, and as being the most profitable for both butcher and consumer. 
The other animal was adjudged as highly wortny of the second premium. 






















1(59 


Sew tinker 1 yeai\ 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

Age in days. Nov 
4,1881 . 

Weight, Nov. 4. 
1881 . 

A^erage gam per 
day, in pounds, 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 

278 

Prank Wiilson, Jackson, Mich. 

199 

229 

1 16 

Belle. 

279 

Frank Willson, Jackson. Mich. 


210 

1 06 

Mary . 

280 

Taylor Bros., Waynesvillo. 

307 

210 

0 ()8 

Belle. 


Average . 

235 

216 

0 96 



First premium, $12. to Mary, exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich. 
Second premium, $8, to Belle, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 
Third premium. $5, to Belie, exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Michi 


REPORT OP COMMITTEE. 


There were three entries in this ring, all nearly of the same age all good pigs, with very 
slight differences in weight. 

Tlie first premium was awarded to an animal excelling m back and loin, and being the 
most profitable pig for market. 

The second premium was given to a sow surpassing in ripeness and profit her rival. 

The third animal was adjudged eminently worthy of the third premium. 


LOT 27-aRADEB OR CROSSES. 

Barrow 1 and under 2 yeai 


No. 

E\hi biter. 

1 

Age. in days, Nov. 
4,1881 . . 

Weight Nov 4, 
1881 

Average gam per 
day. m pounds, 
since birth 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

281 

1 

|F. Willson, Jackson, Mich. 

592 

1 

0 09 

1 

Ben. 

Grade Suffolk.. . 


First premium. $12, to Ben, exhibited by Fiank Willson, Jackson, Mich. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


ily entry under this head was a hog nearly 20 months old, weighing 410 pounds: 
Qimal when judged from a butcher’s standpoint, carrying a well proportioned 
r, with moderately good ham, fine back and loin „ . It., 


The only 
a fine anb 

shoulder,__ ___ 

This hog was a cross of an Essex sire upon a Suffolk dam. 
fine bone. He was given first premium. 


The Suffolk is-shown in his 
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Bai'1 oto undei lyeau 




► 

-33 

> 





Sp I 

% 

"bI 



No 

Exhibiter 

; » 

I cc 

!z| 

o 

Name of Animal 

Breed, 



• as 

, o 








4- 

CS <fi 

a> ^ 



282 

Harry Davis, Dyer Ind 
Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind 

341 

1 

325 

0 05 

Duke .. 

Victoria . 

283 

341 

327 

0 06 

Hector. 


Average . 

341 

326 

0 05 




First premium, $12, to Duke, exhibited by Hany Davis, Dyer, Ind 
Second premium. $8. to Hector, exhibited by Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


This ring was composed ot two entries known as Victoria hogs, the result of four 
crosses to-wit the Berkshire on Poland China on one side and the Chester White upon 
the Suffolk on the other the progeny of the crosses interbred In these hogs the charao- 
toribtics of the Berkshire predominate, save in coloi Both animals entered were very 
fine 

The flist premium was awarded to the more compact hog of the two, he having also 
somewhat bottei hums and «-ides 

The second premium hog was a \ery fine animal, profitable for both butcher and con¬ 
sumer 


Son 1 and undei 2 yeai s 



\g€ in 
4 1881 

<-*• 

o » 

® . .K 



Exhibitei 

1 

Cu 

j) 

o 

> 

O P‘0 - 

< CP 

- 1 i 

Name of Animal 

Breed 

Scheldt & Dcivib Dyei.Tnd 

'JIO 

501 

0 % 

^ Queen Victor^ i 

Victoiia 

Scheldt A; DaMS Dyer, Ind 

510 

420 

0 82 

Fannie Field 


Average 

510 

460 

0 00 

1 

1 1 



r rst premium, $12, to Queen Victoria exhibited bv Scheldt & Da\i8, Dyer, Ind 
Second premium $8 to Fannie Field exhibited by Scheldt Da\is Dyei.Ind 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


But two entries competed m this ring, both superb animals, 17 months old and weighing 
respectively 601 and 420 pounds The first premium was awarded to the hea\ie8t, as being 
more squarely built, rather finer in bone and bomewhat better thanUhe other in back and 
loin The committee considered this sow a model for the butcher. The second premium 
was well merited by the remaining enfr> 
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Sow under 1 year. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

Age, in da>s, Nov 
4.1881. 

Weight Nov. 4, 
1881. 

22 

erS® 

: 

P ® 

Name of Animal 

Breed. 

286 

Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind 

341 

343 

1 00 

Duchess. 

Victoria. 

287 

288 

Scheldt & Davis, Dyer. Ind 
Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind 

341 

350 

1 02 

White Lady. 

341 

300 

0 87 

Topsy . 

‘ ‘ 

289 

Taylor Bros., Wayne!3> ille 

270 

. 

283 

1 02 

Nellie. .. . 

Grade Suffolk*”.’ 


Average . 

324 

319 

0 98 




First premium, $12, to White Lady, exhibited by Scheldt A. Davis, Dyer, Ind. 
Second premium, $8, to Duchess, exhibited by Scheldt A: Davis, Dyer. Ind. 
Third premium $5. to Nellie, exhibited by Taylor Bios., Waynosville. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

In this ring there wore foui entries—three Victoiias, and the fourth three-fourths Suf¬ 
folk and one-fourth Chester White, composing a vcrv even lot 
The committee examined them ciitically.and aided the first premium to White Lady, 
whose supenoiity consisted in somewhat bettei developed hams and sides This sow 
was very sauarely built and verv neaily repiesented the butcher’s ideal of perfection 
The second premium was awarded to Duchess, and the thiid to Nellie, but the diffeience 
between them was slight, the superioriU of the former consisting in being somewhat 
more symmetiicalland better in back and loin 


LOT 28- SWEEPSTAKES. 


Bai) OIL 1 and mide) 2 yeai s. 


No 

Exhibitei 

--ir 

• C. 

, 

. 

o 

Weight No\ 4, 
1881 

Average gam pei 
day in pounds, 
since birth 

Name of Animal 

1 

1 

Breed 

281 

F Willson, Jackson, Mich 

502 

410 

0 69 

Ben . 

Grade Suffolk .. 

2SH) 

Thos. Bennett, llossville 

504 

697 

1 18 

Muskogee. 

Red Berkshire, 

2m 

Taylor Bros , Waynesville 

431 

.385 

0 89 

IJim . 

Chester White. 

2()0 

Taylor Bros . Waynesville 

431 

4i8 

0 99 

George . 

Berkshire . .. 

263 

H. C. Castle, Wilmington. 

094 

085 

0 98 Crown Prince 

Poland. 

204 

H C. Castle, Wilmington. 

385 

433 

1 12| 

Prince Albert 5tli 


205 

H 0. Castle, Wilmington 

385 

444 

1 15 

Prince Albert 6th 

• * 


Average . 

489 

483 

1 00| 




Sweepstakes piemiiim, $25. to Muskogee, exhibited by Thos. Bennett, Roseville. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

Seven entries composed this ring, all good hogs andiwell fatted. The committee gave 
the premium to a very even hog, with lighter bone, and more profitable as giving less 
shrinkage to gross weight than any other animal in the ring. His age was 604 days; 
weight, 697 pounds; average gain per day, 1 18 pounds. 












m 


SarrotB under 1 year* 


No. 


273 

274 
282 
283 

275 


Exhibitor. 


F. Willson, Jackson. Mich 
F. Willson. Jackson. Mich . 
Harry Davis, Dyer. Ind .. 
Scheldt & Davis. Dyer.Ind. 
iTaylor Bros., Waynesville 

Average.. 


Age, in days, Nov. 
4. 1881 . 

» 

!2{ 

• 0 
. < 

177 

207 

177 

198 

341 

825 

341 

327 

807 

282 

259 

L58 


Sr 

crP* 

m 

ii 


1 16 

0 95' 
0 95, 
0 75 


Name of Animal 


Walter 
Major. . 
Duke.... 
Hector., 
Willson. 


Breed. 


Essex... 
• • 

Vlotoida* 

Essex... 


Sweepstakes premium. $25. to Walter, exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


Three very fine pigs were shown in this ring, out of five entries. The committee gave 
the prize to a superior Essex barrow, pronouncing him a model for the butcher. His age 
was 177 days; weight, 207 pounds; average gain per day since birth. 116 pounds. . 


Sow 1 and unde) 2 years* 




> 


> 





Ss 

p* 

» ^ 

Ri 



No. 

Exhibitor. 



g-B® 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 



I ^ 

I ® 

!2S 

q 

Ise. 





. o 







• < 

• <>w 

: 



276 

F. Willson, Jackson, Mioh 

525 

3411 

0 64 

1 

Brunette. 

Essex. 

284 

Scheldt k Davis, Dyer, Ind 

510 

601 

0 98 

Queen Victoria 

Victoria . 

261 

Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind 

551 

4821 

0l87 

Miss Buttei^y 

Berkshire. 

263 

Scheldt k Davis, Dyer, Ind 

551 

444 

0 80 

Miss Butterfly II. 

* * 

270 

Taylor Bros., Waynesville 

871 

307 

0 82 

Beauty . 

Chester White 

277 

Taylor Bros., Waynesville 

431 

891 

0.90 

Sarah. 

Essex. 

266 

H. C. Oastle, Wilmington. 

694 

557 

0 80 

Black Rose. 

Poland China ... 


Average. 1 

519 

432 

0 88 




a 

Sweepstakes premium. $25. to Sarah, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


The seven animals competing in this ring were all fine specimens. The contest, how-» 
ever, was between an Essex and a Victoria. Both were beauties. The former was 
awarded the premium, as being somewhat better in shoulder and loin, and the most 
profitable to butcher and consumer. 
























«Orade BiifTolk. 


Sweepstakes premium. $25. to Pet. exhibite<]^ by J. A. Browa & Son. t>eeit9ir. 

BBPOBT OP COMJijEITTBE. 

This ring was filled with excellent pied, six pumbeh The committee ij^ve 
to a very symmetrical pig. evenly and aquately built. With fine bOne, light neai 
fine in shoulder, loin andnaip: atfe in aays.J98; weight, 298 pounds; av^age gi 
since birth. 1 47 pounds. 


LOT 29-GRAND SWEEPSTAKES. 


Bfist "Barrme or Sow in the Show, 


Exhibitor. 


A.J.Thompdou. Downer’s G. 
F. Willson. Jackson, Mich . 
J. A. Brown & Son, uecatui 
Thos. Bennett, KossvlUe 

Harry Davis, Dyer, Ind_ 

Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind 
Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind 
Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind. 
Taylor Bros., Waynesviile.. 
Taylor Bros., Waynesviile.. 

g . C. Castle, Wilmington . 

. 0. Castle. Wilmington. . 
H. C. Castle, Wilmington.. 
H. C. Castle, Wilmington. 
H. C. Castle, Wilmington... 
H. C. Castle, Wilmington. 


Name of Animal. 


0.88 Trinket. 

0 89Ben... 

1 itPef... 

l.lSMu^ogee..-.^... 

0,95 Duke .t.. 

0 08 Queen Victoria. 

0.87 Hiss Butteyfiy 
0 80 Miss Butterfly II. 

O'89 Jim .. 

0 00 Sarah. 

0 98 Crown Prince.,.. 
1.12 Pi‘ince Albert 5th 
1 15 Prince Albert 6th 

0 80 Black Bose. 

1 27 Oxford Rose . ... 
1 21 Augusta7th... . 


Berkshire... . 
Grade Suffolk. 
Chester White 
Bed Berkshire 
Victoria. 


Berkshire. 


Chester White 

Essex. 

Poland. 



Average. 


Premium, $30, to Sarah, exhibited by Tavlor Bros,, Waynesviile. 


REPOET OF COMMITTEE. 

This ring was composed of sixteen of the best swine exhibited at the show." The nre- 
mlum was awarded to the Essex sow that took the premium in her class, the property of 
Taylor Bros., Waynesviile. She was finer m bone than any other competing animal, car¬ 
rying a finer ham, and equally good in other respects; the most profitable hog for the 
butcher. 
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LOT 30-HEA.VIEST FAT HO0. 


Open to all. 


Heaviest Bai row or Sow of any age» 


No. 


291 

m 

293 

284 

261 

292 

293 

264 

265 

266 


Exhibitor. 


* A. J Thompson, Downer’s G. 
Thos. Bennett, Eossville... 
Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind 
Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind 
Hcneidt & Davie. Dyer. Ind 
Taylor Bros., Wayneavllle.. 
n 0. Castle, WilmliiKtuii. 
H. C. Castle, ‘Wilmington. . 
H. C Castle, Wilmington. 
H. C. Castle, Wilmington... 


Average. 


— ® 

i's 

a 

§ 

OP 

5 Z| 

O 

-d 


1,316, 
5041 
1,067 
510 
551 
1.282 
694 
385 
385 
694 


738 


c® 


I? 9s ® 

® si 
crS ^ 

® 

- ^ 


506 

697 

501 

501 

482 ! 

698, 

685 

433 

4441 

657 


0 .38 
1.18 
0 46 
0 98 
0 87 
0 54 
0.981 
1 12 | 
1 15i 
0 80, 


Name of Animal, 


540| 0 84 


Trinket. 

Muskogee. 

Belle. 

Queen Victoria.. 
Miss Butterfly... 

Bustei. 

Crown Prince... I 
Prince Albert 6th 
Prince Albert 6thj 
Black Hose . 


Breed. 


Berkshire . 

Red Berkshire. . 
Grade Berkshire. 

Victoria. 

Berkshire. 

Poland. 


Premium, $50, to Buster, exhibited by Taylor Bios., Wayuosville. 
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CATALOGUE—CLASS D-SWINE. 


DAVID GORE Supo intendf nt 


1 No of Stall 

Name and Postoflflce of Fxhibiter 

> 

t-i® 

gs 

0 - 

to 

tft 

Sit 

o 

Weight Nov 4 
1881 

Vverage gam per 
day, in pounds 
since birth 

Name of Animal 

Breed 

5 

A J Thomj»son Downer s Gi ore 

1 316 

505 

0 38 

Trinkc tt 

Borkshiie 

<1 

Thos Bennett llossville 

504 

597 

1 18 

Muskogee 

Bed Beikshii e 

7 

Taylor Bios Waynesvillo 

307 

232 

0 76 

Willson 

Lssev . 

7 

Taylor Bios WayntSMlle 

431 

391 

0 90 

Sai ah 


7 

laylorBios Waynesville 

0 

210 

0 68 

Belle 


8 

Invloi Bios Waynesville 

27( 

283 1 05 

Nellie 

Grade Suffolk 

8 

Taylor Bios Wavnesville 

1 282 

198 

0 54 

Buster 

Poland 

9 

H C t astle Wilmington 

694 

5s7 

0 80 

Black Bose 


10 

H C Castle Wilmington 

614 

6S5 

0 98 C lown Prince i 

U 

H C t astle Wilmington 

385 

453 

1 12 

Piinc 0 Albert 6thl 

n 

H C t astle Wilmington 

385 

414 

1 15 

Pi me 0 Albc rtOth 


12 

H ( Castle Wilmington 

2t>7 

528 

1 27|Oxford Rose 


12 

H C ( Hstle Wilmington 

234 

284 

1 21 Augusta 7th 


11 

la> lor Bros Wavnesville i 

1 371 

307 

0 82 

Beauty 

Ch( stei 

15 

Taylor Bios WayiK svillo i 

190 

200 

1 05 

Jane 


14 

Tailor Brog Wayne svilk 

1 307 

249 

0 81 

Philip 


15 

J A Blown & Son D( catui 

198 

2')3 

1 47 

Pc t 


1 ( 

Tavloi Bros WaynesMlle 

! 431 

385 

0 8) 

Inn 


10 

Taylor Bios Waynesville 

431 

428 

0 H) Gc < I go 

Beikshire 

35 

Frank Willson Jai kson Mi( h 

19) 

22 *) 

1 lo Be lie 

Fssox 

85 

Flank Willson Tackson Mich 

199 

210 

1 05 

Mai y 


30 

Frank Willson J ickson Mich 

177 

207 

1 16 

Walter 


% 

Frank Willson Jackson Mich 

177 

198 

1 11 

Mhjoi 


37 

frank Willson Jackson Mich 

525 

341 

0 04 

Brunette 


37 

Flank Willson Jackson Mich 

592 

410 

0 69 

Ben 

Giade Suffolk 

38 

Scheldt At Davis D>ci Ind 

551 

482 

0 87 

Miss Butte lily 

Beikshiie 

38 

Scheldt & Davis D>er Ind 

551 

444 

0 80 

Miss Butterfly II 


39 

S( hoidt At Da\is Dyer Ind 

1 067 

501 

0 46 

Belle 

Grade Berkshire 

40 

Scheldt A Davis Dyei Ind 

510 

601 

0 9S 

Oueen Victoiia 

Vfctoiia 

40 

Schc idt & Davis Dyei Ind 

510 

420 

0 82 

Fanny Field 


41 

Sc heidt At Davis Dyei Ind 

341 

343 

1 00 Duchess 


41 

Scheicit At Davis Dyer Ind 

341 

350 

1 02 White Lady 


42 

Scheldt At Davis Dyei Ind 

341 

300 

0 87 Topsy 


43 

Scheldt At Davis Dyei Ind 

341 

3*.7 

0 95 

Hector 


43 

Han y Davis Dyei Ind 

341 

325 

0 95 

Duke 
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LIST OF AWARDS. 

FOURTH ANNUAL PAT STOCK SHOW, 

Chicago, Nov, 7 - 12 , 1881 . 


CLASS A-CATTLE. 

WILLI4M Superintendent 

LOT 1-8HOBTHORN-THOROUGHBREDS. 

Bent Steer 3 and under 4 years—^ entries. 

First promium, .lohnB Sherman. Clueligo.$25 00 

Second premium, John B. Sherman, Chicago. 20 00 

Third premium, John B Sherman, Chicago. 10 00* 

t 

Best Steel 2 and un ler 3 years—1 entries. 

Fiist premium, Morrow & Muir, ClintonviUe, Ky. 30 00 

Second premium. Dunlap Bros., Abingdon. 20 00 

Third premium, H. C. Nelson, Canton .10 00 

Beat Cow S yeais old or over—A entries. 

First premium, Canada West Farm Stock Association, Brantford, Ont.30 

Second premium. Nelson Jones, Towanda.20 

Third premium, J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville.10 

LOT 2-HEIlEFORDB-THOROUGHBRED. 

Best Steer 3 and under 4 years. 

First premium, T. L. Miller Co.. Beecher. 30 00 

Second premium, T. L. Miller Co.. Beecher. 20 00 

Beat Cow 3 years old or over—3 entries. 

First premium, T. E. Miller. Beecher. 30 00 

Second premium, Thomas Clark, Beecher. 20 00 

Third premium, T. E. Miller, Beecher.10 00 


SSg 
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LOT 3-DEVONS~THOROUOHBRED. 


Best Steer ^ and wider A years—^ entries 


First premium, L. Rawson, Oak Creek, Wls ... 
Second premium, L. Rawson, Oak Creek. Wis 


$30 00 
. 20 00 


Best Steer 2 and under 3 years—S entries. 

First premium, L. Rawson. Oak Creek, Wis . 30 oo 

Second premium. L. Rawson. Oak Creek. Wis.lio (M) 

Third premium, L. Rawson, Oak Creek, Wis.10 oo 


Best Steer 1 and nndet 2 years—3 entries. 


First premium, L. Rawson, Oak Crook. Wis. 30 00 

Second premium, L Rawson, Oak Creek, Wis.20 oo 

Third premium. L. Rawson, Oak Creek. Wis. lo oo 


LOT 4—OTHER PURE BEEF BREEDS (not named)—No entries 


LOT 5-GRADES OR CROSSES. 


Best Steer 3 and under A yeai s—31 enti les. 


First premium, T L. Miller C’o , Beecher.30 oo 

Second premium. Morrow & Muir. ClintonMlle, Ky. 20 00 

Thud premium, J, D. Qillett, Elkhart. lo OO 


Best Steer 2 and under 3 year8—3S entries. 


Fir^'t premium, T W Hunt, Ashton. 30 no 

Second premium, J D. Glllett, Elkhart. 20 00 

Third premium, T. L. Miller Co., Beecher .10 oo 


Best Steer 1 and under 2 years—3 entries. 


Fust premium. J H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville.3o 00 

Second premium, T. W Hunt Ashton. 20 (M) 

Third premium, G. S. Burleifirh, Mechanicsville, Iowa. 10 00 


Best Cow 3 years old or ovei—2 entries. 


Fust premium, J.D. Gillett, Elkhart.30 oo 

Second premium, C. M Culbertson, Chicago... 20 00 


LOT (i-SWEEP8TAKES BINGS-Open to Ail. 
Best Steer 3 and under A years—2^ entries. 


Premium, J. D. Gillett, Elkhart. 50 00 

Best Steer 2 and under 3 years—21 entries. 

Premium, David Grant, Petersburg. 50 00 

Best Steer 1 and under 2 years—entries. 

Premium, J. H. Potts & Son, JaeksonMllo. 60 00 

Best Cow 3 years old or orci-—8 entries. 

Premium, Canada West Farm Stock Association, Branftord, Out.5o oo 

—12 
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LOT 7-GBAND 8WEEPbTAKE8-Open to All 

Beat Steel o) ( ow in the Shov 30 enti les 

Premium J D Gillctt t Ikhart $100 00 

LOT 8-( All LOADS 

Be^if lot 0 / H f alUe ^ and unde) 4 yea) •< old—A ent) les 

First pi emium J D Oilli tt Flkhart 150 00 

Second piomium Morrow & Muir Clintomille Ky 75 00 

Best lot of 10 Cattle 2 and nndei 3 yeai s old—lint) tea 

First premium J D Glllett Elkhart 150 OO 

Second premium H C Nelson (anton » 76 

LOl O-DIlLbSLD BULLOCKS 
Beat < a)caaa of SUe) "land undei A uia)a \enti lea 
Premium 0 M Culbeitson Chi( ago 60 OO 

Beat Can aaa of Steel Zandundir iyea) s—2ent) tea 
Premium DaMd Giant Petersburg 50 00 

Beat Ca caaa of Steel I and unde) 2yea) a lentiy 
Premium G S Burlugh Mec hanh s\ille Iowa 50 00 

LOT lO-Dltl S8LD BULLOCK8-b WIIPSTAKF8 
Beat ( ai (aas of istee) of any agt —0 e)iti lea 

Premium C M Culbeitson Chic igo 75 00 

LOl 11-HLAVlLbl 1 \r sri I R-Open to All Ages 

Fiistpicmlum John B Sherman Chic igo 75 00 

Second pif mluiu James Gams Son 1 iini Ridge 50 00 

Thiidpiemium John B bheimaii Chu igo 25 00 

LOri2 EARLY MATURITl 

Steer showing the gi eatest average gam per day sinci birth 
'ateei Sand unde) iyiu) a—li) ent) tea 

First premium J D Gil]< tt Elkhart 50 00 

Second premium T L Millei Co Bee (hoi 25 00 

SU et 2 and undei S yea) s—10 e)iti tea 

Fust premium J D Gillett Elkhart . 50 00 

Second premium J D Gillett Llkhait 25 00 

Stei) 1 and inde) 2 yeai 8—8 e)iti tea 

I irst premium J H Potts & Son Jacksonville 50 00 

feecond piemium G 8 Burleigh Mechanicsville Iowa 25 00 
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CLASS B—HORSES. 

DAVID E. BEATY, Superintendent. 
LOT 13—HORSES—(13 oiili les) -Xu A wii ds 


CLASS C-SHEEP. 

E B. DAVID, Superintendent. 

LOT 14-LONG WOOLS. 

Best Wethei 2 and under 3 yeai s—5 ent) les. 

First premium, J'. A. Brown & Son, Decatur.112 00 

Second premium, M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can. 8 00 

Third premium. J. A. Brown & Son. Decatur. 5 00 

Best Wether 1 and under 2years—^ enti les. 

Fir*'! premium, M. N. Hood. Guelph, Can.12 (H) 

Second premium, J. A Brown & Son, Decatur... 8 00 

Third premium, J. A Brown & Son,Decatur. 5 00 

Best Ewe 2 and unde) 3 i/en7\s—l entry. 

First premium, J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur.12 00 

Best Ewe \ and under 2 years—l entries. 

First premium, Frank Willson, Jackson. Mich .:. 12 00 

Second premium, Abner Strnwn. Ottawa. S oo 

Third premium, Morgan & Cotton, Camar^o. 5 00 

Best Eire under 1 year- 5 enti les. 

Fitst premium, Abner Strawn, Ottawa.12 00 

Second premium, Abner Straw n, Ottawa. 8 00 

Third premium, Abner Strawn. Ottawa.. .*5 00 

LOT ir>-MIDDLE WOOLS. 

Best Wethei 2 and under ^ years—1 enti les. 

First premium, Monsran &Cotton. Camar^o . 12 oo 

Second premium, Moixan & Cotton, Camara^o. 8 (M) 

Third premium, J. H. rott*^ & Son, Jacksonville. 5 00 

Best Wether 1 and under 2 yeai 8—7 entries. 

First premium, Morj?an & Cotton. Camar^o. 12 00 

Second premium, J. H. Potts & Son. Jacksonville. 8 oo 

Third premium, M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can. 5 00 

Best Wether undei 1 year. 

First premium, J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville.v. 12 00 

Second premium, J. H. Potts tk Son. Jacksonville. 8 (K) 

% 

Best Etce 2 and undei 3 yeai .s*—1 entry. 

First premium, J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur.12 00 
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LOT 16-flNL WOOLS~No Entries 

LOT 17-GRADES OR CROSSES 
Beat ^\eihp 1 Imidundei Jiycai s—2 enb tea 


Fust premium Frank Willson Jackfeon Mich $2 00 

Ihiid piemium John Hudson Moawequa 6 oo 

Boat Wfthet 1 mid undo 2 yem a—A enti ie<t 

I irst premium M N Hood Guelph Can . 12 00 

Second prmiium M N Hood Guelph Can 8 00 

Ihiidpiemium FiankWillson Jackson Mich 5 00 

Be-^t Wetho undo 1 yeai 

F list pi < nil urn M N Hood Guelph Can 12 00 

Second pi» mium M N H od Gu Iph Can 8 IH> 

Thud piemium John Hudson Moa^^e(lua 5 00 

Bp'^f Lwp 2 and undpi 3 yi x? s—1 enUy 

First piemium John Hudson Moawequa 12 uo 

hp^l File 1 and in h i 2 ypai 1—4 put) ips 

First pmnium M N Hood Gudph Cm POO 

Second 1 n mium M Hood Guelph Can 8 00 

Third 1 u mium M N Hood CtucIpIi ( an 5 00 

BpstFui undo Ayia —OoifiKs 

Fust pu mium M N Hood Guelph (in 12 00 

Set nd 1 M mium M N Hj) 1 (luolph Cm U 00 

Thud piemium M N Hood Guelph Can 5 00 


LOI 18-SWFFr STAKES 
Bpst WpU p 2 an I undei 3 yfa s—10 put ics 


Pi( mium Frank \\ illson Jackson Mich 25 0> 

Bp^t AApihpi 1 and u tdo 2 ypaia—^) enii ips 

pjemium J H Potts A Son JackbonMlk 25 00 

jRf },\ptho^undPi 1 ytai — b pntops 

Piemium M N Hood Guelph Can 25 00 

Bpat Fiti 2 and uudpi 3 ypai i—3 enh ips 

Pi (mium J A BiovinASon Decatur 25 00 

Bi 1 / Lvp 1 and undei 2 yeai i—6 inti les 

Premium Abner Stiawn Ottawa 2o oo 

Best Eup undo 1 yeai—H enti le^ 

Piemium Abner Stiawn Ottawa 2o 00 


LOT 10-ORAND SWEEPSTAKES 
Best Wethei o Eiii in the Show-li entiiea 
Pi ( mium Me rpan A Cotton Camarco 


30 00 
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LOT 20-HEAVIE8T TAT SHEEP 

Heaviest Withe) at lue any age—G entiles 

Premium M K Hood Guelph Can $''>0 oo 


LOT 21-CAB IOAD8 

Bent Ca) -7 oad SI Fat Wethi i h 2 an I unde) 3 yt ai 8—2 enl) les 

First premium Morrow Muir Clintonvillb Ky bO 00 

Second premium John Hudson Monwoqua 30 oo 


LOT 22-DREbSFD SHELP-No Entries 
SPECIAL PRFMIUM $50 

New Yt>rk State Merino Breedeia Assoc lation 10 Wetheis 2 years old oi o^t i 


CLASS D-SWINE. 

DAVID GOBI Supei intendent 


LOT 23 BERKSHIRLS 


B Barrow 1 and under 2 years—1 enti\ 

Iirst premium layloi Bios Waynesville 

$12 00 

Best sow 1 and under 2 >eais—2 entries 

Fust jircmlum Scheldt & Da\is Dyer Ind 

Second piemium Scheldt & Davis Dyoi Ind 

12 00 
8 (M) 

LOT 24-POI AND CHINA 


Best Barrow 1 and under 2 j eais—3 entries 

First premium H C ( astle Wilmington 

Sf( ondpiemium H ( (astle Wilmington 

1 bird premium H C ( astk Wilmington 

12 mi 

H 00 
o 00 

Best Sow 1 and under 2 veais—1 cnti> 

lust premium H C (astle Wilmington 

12 00 

Lest Sow under 1 year—2 entries 

Iiistpioraium H C (astle Wilmington 

S( ond premium H C Castle Wilmington 

12 00 
S 00 

LOT 25-t HFSPER WHITE 


Best Barrow 1 and undoi 2 years—1 i ntrv 

First piemium laylorBios WajmsMllo 

12 00 

Best bow 1 and under 2 years—1 enti y 

First premium 1 rylor Bros Waynesville 

12 00 

Best bow under 1 yc ar—2 entiles 

First premium T A Brown A Son Decatur 

12 00 

LOr 2i-ESSF\ 


Best Barrow underl year—3 entries 

First premium Frank Willson Taekson Mich 

Second premium laylorBros Wa\ncsville 

J bird premium Frank Will&on Jaekfeon Mich 

12 00 
8 00 
5 00 
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Best Sow 1 and under 2 years—2 entries *12 00 

First ptemium, Tajlor Bros , Wa>nes\lllo , . g oo 

Second premium, Frank Willson, Jackson, Mien. 

Best Sow undej 1 year—3 entries 12 

First premium, Frank Willson, Jackson. Mich . o 

Second premium. Taylor Bros , Wainesviile . t 

Third premium, Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich .-. 


LOT 27-ORaDES OB CROSSES 


Best Barrow I and under 2 years—1 entr> 

Flist premium Frank Willson, Jackson Mich 

Best Bariow under I year—2 entries 

First premium, Harry Davis, Dyer, Ind 
Second premium, Scheldt Davis, Lyer, Ind 

Best Sow 1 and under 2 years—2 entries 

First premium, Scheldt & Davis, Dyer Ind . 
Second premium, Scheldt & Da\ls, Dyer, Ind 

Best Sow under 1 yeai—4 entries 

First premium, Scheldt iL Davis, Dyer Ind 
Second premium Scheldt & Davis, Dyer Ind 
Third premium, Taylor Bros . Wayncsvillo .. 


. 12 00 


. .. 12 00 

.. .. 8 00 


.. .. 12 00 
. 8 00 


12 00 
8 00 
5 00 


LOT 28-SWEEPSTAKES-Open to All 
Best Barrow 1 and under 2 years—7 entries 

Premium. Thos. Bennett. Rossville . . . 25 00 

Best Barrow under 1 venr—5 entries 

Premium. Frank Willson, Jackson Mich .. . 25 00 

Best Sow 1 and under 2 years- 7 entries 

Piemium, Tay lor Bros , Was nesv illc . 25 00 

Best Sow under 1 yc nr—7 entries 

Piemiiim J A Btown & Son, Decatur ... .25(10 


LOT 2<)-GRAND SWELPSTAKES- Open to All. 

Best Barrow oi Sow in the Show 10 entiics 

Premium, Taylor Bros , Way nosville . . 50 00 

LOT 30 HEAVIEST FAT HOG-Open to All. 

Heaviest Bailow oi Sow, of any age—10 entries 

Piemium, Tavloi Bios, Wdvnesville . . . . 50 00 


LOT 31-CAR-LOADS-No Entiles 


CLASS E—POULTEY. 


H D EMEKI, Si pe) intemletit. 


LOT 32-TURKEY8. 

B rst Tuikey Cock, fowl 

First premium Bush iN: Blodgett Downer’s Grove ., 
Best Turkey Cock, chick 

First premium, J R Braba/on, Delavau, Wis. .. . 
Best Turkov Hon. fowd 

First premium, Bush & Blodgett, Dow nei sGiove ., 
Heaviest Fat luikev 

Premium, Bush & Blodgett, Downei a Grove .... 


V 00 
3 00 


3 00 


5 00 


sss 
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LOT 33-GEE8E 


Best Gander, fowl „ ^ ^ 

First premium, Harry Davis, Dyer, Ind .. — 

Second premium Bush & Blodgett, Downer’s Gro^ e 


$3 00 
2 00 


Best Gander, chick ^ ^ ^ 

First premium, Harry Da\is. Dyer, Ind .... ^ . 

Second premium. Bush Blodgett, Downer’s Gi o\ e .. 


3 00 
2 00 


Best Goose, fowl 

First premium, Bush &. Blodgett Downers Grove. 3 00 

Second premium, Harry Davis, Dyei, Ind . 2 00 

Best Goose, chick 

First premium. Bush & Blodgett, Downer’s Gro\e . . 3 00 


Heaviest Fat Gander 

Premium, Harry Davis, Dyer, Ind 


5 00 


LOT 34-DrrK8 


Best Drake, fowl: 

Flr^t premium Bush & Blodgett, Downers Grove. 3 00 

Second premium, J E Brabazon, Dela\an, Wis . .. 2 00 

Bo-it Drake, chick 

First premium, Bush & Blodgett Downer s Giove. . 3 00 

Second premium, Harry Davis Dyci, Ind . . 2 00 

Best Duck, fowl 

First premium J R Biaba/on Dola\an, Wis . .100 

Second premium. Bush & Blodgett, Downers Grove . . 2 00 

Best Diu k, ( hick 

Fiist premium J R Braba/on Delavan Wis . . 3 00 

Second piemium. Bush & Blodgett Downei s Gl0^e. . 2 00 

Heaviest Fat Diake 

Pi cmiura. Bush & Blodgett Downc r s (Jro^o .... . . . *> 00 


LOT r> ASIATIC FOWLS 


Best Co(*k, iov\ I 

Fiist picmium Han y DaMs, Dyer Ind . .. . _ 3 00 

So( Olid pien lum. Bush Blodgett Downer s Gro^e 2 00 

Best ro( k, chick 

First piemuim, Hari> Da^ls D>ei, Ind . .. .... -too 

Ret ond premium, Hany DdMs Dyoi Ind .. .. 2 oo 

B( si Hen fow 1 

I ii*-! piemiura, Han v Dums Dyei Ind . I OO 

S( tond premium. Bush Blodgett, Downei s Oio\e . 2 00 

Best H(ui, chick 

Firstpicmium, HarivDayis, Dvor.Tud .. . 100 

S( coiid piemium, Hariy DdMs, Dyer Ind .. 2 00 

HciU lost 1 at Fow 1 

Pumium, Hairy Da\is, Dyei, Ind . 'i 00 


LOr 3b-ALL OTHLU A ARIETTES OF FOWLS THAN ASIATICS 
Best Cock, fowl—no entry. 


Best Cock, chick 

Fust pieumim. Bush & Blodgett Downer’s Grove . . . 3 00 

Best Hen, fowl 

Fust premium. Bush A Blodgett, Downei s Gio\e. . 3 00 

Best Hen, chick 

First premium. Bush & Blodgett, Downei’s Gro^e .... . . .. -^ . .. 3 00 

Heaviest Fat Fowl ^ 

Premium, Bush & Blodgett, Downer s Grove.5 00 
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LOT 37-DBE88ED POULTRY. 

Best Dressed Cock, fowl* 

First premium, Bush & Blodgett, Downer’s Grove .$3 00 

Second premium. Bush & Blodgett, Downer’s Grove. 2 00 

Best Dressed Cock, chick* 

First premium, Bush & Blodgett. Downer’s Grove. 8 00 

Second premium. Bush Hi Blodgett, Downer’s Grove. 2 00 

Best Dressed Hen, fowl 

^ First premium. Bush & Blodgett. Downer’s Grove. 3 00 

Second premium, Bush Jk Blodgett, Downer’s Grove.• 2 00 

Best Dressed Hen, chick* 

First premium. Bush & Blodgett. Downer’s Grove . 3 00 

Second pr<‘mium. Bush & Blodgett, Downer’s Grove . 2 00 

Heaviest Fat Fowl* 

Premium, Bush & Blodgett. Downer’s Grove . 5 00 


LOT :^8-DISPLAYS. ETC. 

Best display Live Fat Poultry 

Premium, Harry Davis, Dyer, Ind.15 00 

Best display Dressed Poultry 

Premium, Bush & Blodgett, Downer’s Grove .15 00 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The results of the four Fat Stock Shows are briefly given here¬ 
with, for convenience of ready reference, and to enable the reader 
to critically examine and compare the different rings of the various 
breeds of stock exhibited at these shows. 

The pure breeds and crosses will be reported upon in the order 
they appear in the classification of premiums. 

The averages of the rings, of the several ages of animals and 
breeds, for the four years, are first given, followed by table giving 
age, weight and gain of tlfe first premium animals exhibited therein 
each year. 

The excellent results obtained by feeders of the animals exhibited 
at the first three Fat Stock Shows have been improved upon, in 
several rings, by the stock exhibited in 1881. 

The great^interest manifested by some exhibitors in the matter of 
early matunty has not caused the intelligent feeder to ignore th* 
more essential matter of quality, which has and always will influ¬ 
ence the awards of committees. The question of early matunty, 
other essential qualities being equal, would doubtless influence the 
award m favor of the animal making the largest average gain per 
day since birth. 

In compiling the following statistics, it has been the purpose of 
the writer simbly to give the official figures, without comment, leav¬ 
ing the reader free to draw his owm inference as to the superior 
merits of the respective meat breeds of animals exhibited. 

The superior quality of butchers’ stock exhibited at the Fourth 
Annual Fat Stock Show has not been approached by the same 
number of animals previously exhibited. 

The matter of quality is deservedly attracting more attention'at 
each succeeding Show, and the fine finish, excellent handling quality, 
fineness of bone, and other evidences of light offal, and cutting a 
large proportion of net to gross, was noticeable in the stock, and is 
frequently mentioned in the reports of awarding committees. 
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CLASS A--CATTLE. 


bHORTHORNS 

Shoi (horn bteer 4 yeais old oi o\er 


lear 

Entries 

Average age 
m days 

Average 

weight 

ANeiage gain 
per day in lbs 
Binee birth 

1878 

1S7‘1 

2 

5 

1 891 

1 8G1 

J 262 

2 t«)8 

1 19 

1 28 


1 irst Piemium Animals 





An t rage gain 

'i ear 

Age in days 

\A (ight 

per da} in lbs 
since birth 

1878 

1 880 

2 085 

1 11 

1S79 

^1 578 

2 240 

1 42 


Slioilliorn Steel landiindor4 >e us 



eat 

1 ntiios 

An or age age 
in days 

A \ e 1 ago 
wdght 

ANeiage gain 
perday in lbs 
sliK e bath 

1878 



1 250 

2 087 

1 (7 

I8r0 


2 

1 UU 

2 (H9 

1 "I 

1880 


4 

1 -too 

2 li2 

1 (6 

1S81 


i \ 

1 164 

2 091 

1 51 


I list Ph miiim Animals 


^ C II 


Ago IP days 


Weight 


An 01 gain 
poi day in lbs 
sine e biith 


187S 

187‘) 

ISSO 

18H1 


1 280 

2 115 

1 65 

1 U5 

2 060 

1 54 

1 1(7 

2 450 

1 71 

1 S09 

2 150 

1 64 


Shorth rn Stc( i I and undei 8 years 


lear 


187S 

187M 

ISHO 

ISSl 


ntrios 

Average age 
111 dtivs 

Average 

Nveignt 

ANLiage gam 
per day in 11)8 
since birth 

r 

934 

1 (i2] 

1 73 

4 

871 

1 62t 

1 8() 

r 

942 

1 801 

1 92 

7 

964 

1 644 

1 09 
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Fust Pieinium Animals 








A^elagt gain 


leal 



Age in days | 

Weight 

pel day in lbs 
sun 0 birth 

1878 




000 

J 705 

1 70 

1870 




845 

1 (30 

1 01 

1880 




1 004 

1 815 

1 70 

1881 




1 086 

1 m 

1 74 


Slioithorn Steer 1 and under 2 > eais 


Year 

Entries 

1 A^orageag^ 

1 m days 

A\erage 

weight 

Average gam 
per day in lbs 

1 sme e birth 

1878 

3 

1 (w2 

1 185 

2 % 

1870 

5 

' 038 

1 2(.7 

2 00 

1880 1 
1881 

1 

721 

1 500 

2 20 


Fubt Pioinium Animals 


1 


c ir 


187S 

1S7) 

mso 

ISSI 


^ eai 


1S,S 

IS'-Q 

JSS) 

18S1 


\cill 


187S 

187M 

1880 

1881 


Age 111 da\ s 


CoO 

701 

721 


Slioithoin ( o\\ 1 \eaibold oi o\li 


Lutrits 


1 rapt aj;( 
in d lys 


(> 2 ‘H, 

8 I 2 -JU 

1 1 021 

4 I 2 10) 


tiist Prtmium Animals 


Age 111 days 


1 721 

2 OIT) 
. IK. 
1 871 


W eight 

Average gam 
perdav in lbs 
since biith 

1 480 

2 28 

1 310 

1 87 

1 500 

2 20 

A^ f r ^ ^ 
weighi 

Avoingf gun 
per day in lbs 
smet biilh 

1 722 

0 72 

1 786 

0 81 

1 (18 

0 50 

1 750 

0 83 



Average gam 

Weight 

per ddv mibs 
sinee birth 

2 075 

1 20 

1 7()0 

0 8b 

1 710 

0 80 

1 87> 

1 00 
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HEBErOBDS 

Ht-reford Steer 4 years old or over 


Liitries 

Average age 
in days 

Average 

weight 

Average gain 
perdaVin lbs 
bincL birth 

1 

2 602 

2 010 

0 76 

4 

1 630 

1 094 

1 28 


First Piemium Animals 





Average gam 

Ytai 

Age In day s 

i 

Weight 

pei day in lbs 
since birth 

1878 

2 602 

2 010 

0 76 

1870 

1 677 

2 044 

1 22 


Hereford Steer ^ and undoi 1 y( us 


Year 

Lntries 

Average ige 
in days 

Aveiago 
vv eight 

[Average gam 
pel day in lbs 
' since biith 

1878 

f 

1 21( 

1 "45 

1 2( 

1870 


1 

1 0 i 

1 41 

1880 

1 

1 181 

1 875 

1 58 

1881 

- 

1 241 

1 047 

1 57 


1 irfe Pi (mmm Animals 


Ye ir 


Age m days 


^V i ight 


Average gam 
'pel fla> in lbs 
I sin « blitli 


im 

IS79 

1880 

1881 


1 n( 
1 

1 184 
1 


1 705 
1 »M>8 
1 875 
1 %5 


1 20 
1 44 
1 "8 
1 (0 


Heioferd Steer- irid undoi l^eais 


1878 

1870 

1880 

1881 


Year 

Fntries 

Average age 
in davs 

Av origo 

1 weight 

Aveiagt gam 
perdayin lbs 
since 1 irth 


1 

1 080 

1 470 

1 4() 


1 

049 

1 474 

1 57 


4 

941 

1 738 

1 85 


First Pn mium Animals 


Yeai 


1878 

187‘» 

1880 

1881 


Age in days 


Weight 


Average gain 
perday in lbs 
I since biith 


1 470 
1 474 
1 650 


1 3(> 
1 67 
1 91 


1 080 
040 
866 
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Hereford Steer 1 and under 2 years. 


* Year. 

Entries. 

Average age 
in days. 

i 

Average , 
weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
siiK'P birth. 

1878 . 

i 




1879 ;. 

3 

577 

.1.236’”* 

2 16 

1880 . 

1881. 

1 

710 

1,115 

1.57 


L . . _ 





First Premium AnlmaJs. 


Year. 

Ago in days. 

! Weight. 

Average gain 
pordayinlbs 
since birth. 

1878. 

1 _ 


1879 . 

712 

1,397 

1 90 

1880 . 

710 

1,115 

1 67 

1881 ... 

. 




Hereford Cow*3 years old or over. 


Year. 

Entries. 

1 

1 A\ «i age age 

1 in days. 

Average 

weight. 

i 

Average gain 
pel day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1 “ 

0 78 

, 0 50 

1 27 

1 0 82 

1 

1878 .' 

1S79 . 1 

1880 . 

1881 . 

* 3 

2 

1 

2.179 

3, 

i,:i5o 

1,782 



First Premium Animals. 







Average gain 

Yt'ar. 


Age in days. 

Weight. 

1 

per day in lbs 
since birth 

1878 . 


1,C77 

I 1.696 

95 

1879. 

__ 

2,018 

1 1,730 

0 85 

1880. 

. 

\,.m 

1,. iO 

1 27 

1881. 


2.243 

l,6b0 

1 1 

0 09 

1 


DE.VONS. 

Devon Steer 4 years or over. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average age 
in days 

Average 

weight. 

Average gam 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878 . 

IS79. 

2 

065 

1,757 

.1 

1 (h; 

i. 





1 


First Premium Animals. 


Year. 

1 

1 

Age in days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per da\ m lbs. 
since birth. 

1878 . 

1.068^ 

1.046 

0 99 
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Devon Steer 3 and under 4 years. 


Year 

j Entries. 

1 Averajfo age 
in days. 

Average 

weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

2 

1,819 

1,506 

1.18 

18711. 

1 

\,m 

1,509 

1 12 

1880 . 

2 

l,3:w 

1,220 

0 93 

1881. 

2 

1,298 

1,152 

0.88 




First rremium Animals. 

Year. 

Age in days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
perday inlbs. 
since birth. 

1878 . 

1,371 

1,055 

1 21 

1879 . 

1880 . 

1,336 

1,336 

1,509 

1,270 

1 12 

0 91 

1881. 

i 

1,208 

1,075 

0 84 

Devon Steer 2 and under 3 years. 

Year. 

Entries. 

Average age 
In days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per day in Jbs. 
since birth. 

1878 . 

_1 




1879 . 

_. _ _ _ _ _ _ ^ _ _i 



1880. 

1 j 

849 

1,250 

977 

1 46 

1881. 

3 j 

920 1 

1 

1 o.*> 


First riomium Aiiimiils. 


Year. 

Age In days 

Weight 

Avoiage gain 
per day in lbs. 
hinc(‘ birtli. 

1878. 



1879 ___ ___ 




1880 . H49 , 

1881 ., 9C9 

1,250 j 

97.7 

1 4G 

1 00 


Devon Steer 1 ami under 2 years. 


Year. 

Enti 

1 Average age 
in d lys. 

Average 

1 weight 

Average gain 
per (lay in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878 . 


1879 . 

1 

4^ ” 

814 

.i*74 * 

1880. 

1881. 

.3”' 

009 

792 

1 30 


First Premium Animals. 


Year. 

Age in davs. 

Weight, j 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 






4WJ '* 

844 

i 74 

1 i 


014 

835 j 

1 3C 
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Devon Cow 3 years old or over. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average age 
in days. 

Average 

1 weight. 1 

1 

Average gam 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

187H. 

1 

2 

1,905 

2,475 

1,200 

1,115 

0 03 

0 51 

1879 .*... 

1880 . 

]881 . 











First Premium Animals. 


Year. 

Ago in days. 

1 

Weight. 1 

*1 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878*. 


.3,490 

i.2W 

6 30 

1880 . 

1881 . 









" No premium awarded in 1878. 


GRADES OR CROSSES. 
Steer 4 years or over. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average age 
in days. ' 

1 

1 Average 
weight. 

1 

Average gam 
per day in 11)". 
since birth. 

1878 . 

12 

1,815 

2,491 

1 37 

1879 . 

17 

1,923 

2,373 

1 25 


1878— 11 Grade Shorthorns, 1 Grade Hereford 

1879- 16 Grade Shorthorns, 1 Grade Hereford, 1 Grade Devon. 


First Premium Animals. 





!A\erage gam 

Brood. 

j Ago in da> s. ! 

1 1 

Weight. 

per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

Grade Shorthorn 

. 1 2,058 1 

2,480 

1 20 

Grade Hereford .. 

J 1,780 1 

2,134 

1 19 


Grades or Crosses—Steer 3 and under 4 years. 


Year. 

1 Entrie.s. 

1 Average age 
in days. 

Average 

weight. 

Average gam 
per day in lbs. 
sinee birth. 

1878. 

10 

1,296 

1 

2,032 

1 66 

1879. 

29 

1,262 

1,946 

1 18 

1880. 

18 

1,267 

1.924 

1 54 

1881. 

.34 

1,259 

1,943 

1 51 


1878— 9 Grade Shorthorns; 1 Grade Hereford. 

1879— 20 Grade Shorthorns: 7 Grade Hereforda; 2 Grado^Devon'^. 

1880— 16 Grade Shorthorns, 2 Grade Herefords. 

1881— 29 Grade Sliorthorns, 6 Grade Herefords. 
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First Premium Animals. 


Year. 

1 Breed. 

Ago in days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

Grade Shorthorn ... 

1,328 

2,185 

1.65 

1879. 

Grade Shorthorn .. 

1,294 

1,986 

1 53 

1880. 

Grade Shorthorn.... 

1.411 

2.a30 

1 44 

1881. 

Grade Hereford ... 

1,190 

2.145 

1.80 




Grades or (’rosses—Steer 2 and under 3 years. 


Year. 

-...M __ 

Entries. 

Average age 

1 in days. 

Average 
Weight. 1 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

13 

935 

1,()51 

1.73 

1879. 

21 

954 

1,710 

1.77 

1880. .. .. 

20 

904 

1,721 

1 89 

1881. 

S3 

955 

1,625 

1 70 


1878— 11 Grade Shorthorns 2 Grade Hereford s. 

1879— 31 Grade Shorthorns 

1880— 1() Grade Shorthorns 4 Grade* Herefords 

1881— 28 Grade Shortli trns 4 Grade* Herofords, l Hereford and Shorthorn. 


First Piemium Animals 


1878. , 

1879. . 

1880. , 
1881. . 


Year. 

Bleed. 

Age in days 

Weight. 1 

1,885 

1,532 

1,900 

1,765 

'Avcragi* gam 
per day in lbs. 
since Idrlh, 


T 

Grade Shorthorn... 
Gra<le Shorthoi n . 
(Irade Sliorthorn .. 
Grade Shorthorn .. 

932 

1 940 

1 1,045 

1 

• 

1 96 

1 64 

2 02 

1 ()8 

Grades or Crosses-Steer 1 and under 2 years. 

Year. 

1 

1 

1 Entries. 

Average age j 
in days. 

A\ erage 
weight. 

* 

1 Average gain 
iperday ,nlbs 

1 since birth 

. 

.1 i 

678 

1,470 

1 

2 16 


. 1 14 

638 ' 

1,307 

2 42 


.. 1 22 

590 1 

i,m 

2 20 


.1 

665 1 

1 

1,288 

1 93 


1878— 2 Grade Shorlhoins. 

1879— 14 Grade Shorthorns. 

1880— 18 Grade Shorthorns, 3 Giade Heiefords; 1 Grade Pevon. 

1881— 3 Grade Shorthorns; 2 Grade Ilerefordb. 


Fii St Premium Animals. 


Year. 

Breed 

1878. 

Grade Shorthorn .. 
Grade Shorthorn .. 
Grade Shorthorn .. 
Grade Shorthorn... 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 



1 in days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per day iiill^s. 
since birth. 

656 

1,420 

2 15 

605 

1,196 

1 97 

671 

1,395 

2 07 

719 

1,565 1 

_ j 

2 17 
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Grades or Crosses—Cow 3 years old or over. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average age 
in days. 

Average 

weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

Ifl78. 





1^9; . 





1880. 

1 

4,225 

1,770 

0 41 

1881. 

2 


1,722 

l.(M> 


1880— 1 Grade Shorthorn. 

1881— 1 Grade Shorthorn; I Grade Hereford. 

First Premium Animals. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Age in days. 

Weight, j 

Average gain 
per day in lbs 
since birth. 

1878. 





1879. 





1880. 

Grade Shorthorn .. 

.4,^‘“ 

1,770 

0 41 

1881. 

Grade Shorthorn... 

1 1,208 

1,520 

1 19 


SWEEPSTAKES. 

OPEN TO ALT.. 

Steer 4 years old or over. 



Year. 

1 

1 

1 

1 Entries 

Av(‘rngo ago 
in days 

Average 

weight. 

Average gain 
perday in lbs 
since birth. 

1878 . 

1879 . 



14 

19 

1,890 

1,782 


1 28 

1 31 


187S~2 Shorthorns; 9 Grade Shortliorns; 1 Hereford- I Grade Hereford, 1 Devon. 
187t)—5 Shorthorns; 11 Grade Shorthorns; 2Herefords, 1 Grade Hereford. 


Sweepstakes Animals. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average age 
in days. 

Average 

weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

Shorthorn. 

1,902 

1,573 

2,440 

1 28 

1879. 

Grade Shorthorn ... 

2,118 

1 34 


Sweepstakes (open to all) Steer 3 and under 4 years. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average age 
in days. 

Average 

weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878 . 

8 

1,229 

2,031 

1.65 

1879 . 

19 

1,281 

1,905 

1.51 

1880 . 

18 

1.2()9 

1,885 

1.49 

1881. 

25 

1,203 

1.%1 

1.65 


1878— 7 Grade Shorthorns; 1 Grade Hereford. . ^ ^ 

1879— 2 Shorthorns; 10 Grade Shorthorns, 2 Herefordsj»3 Grade Herefords; 2 Grade De¬ 
vons. 

1880— 4 Shorthorns; 8 Grade Shorthorns; 1 Hereford; 3 Grade Herefords; 2 Devons. 

1881— 19 Grade Shorthorns; 2 Herefords; 4 Grade Herefords. 

—18 
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SweopRtakos Animals. 


Year. 

Bre<^d. 

Averatre age 
in days. 

Average 

weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878 . 

Grade Shorthorn .. 

1,328 

2,185 

1.65 

1879 . 

Shorthorn. 

I,3;i5 

2,060 

1.54 

1880 . 

Grade Hereford ... 

1.310 

1,875 

1.43 

1881. 

Grade Shorthorn . 

1,2:17 

2,095 

1.69 


Sweepstakes (open to all) Steer 2 and under 3 years. 


Year. 

Entries. 

1878. 

13 

1879. 

21 

1880. 

22 

1881. 

27 




Average age 
in days. 

Average 

weight 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

035 

1,651 

1 73 

053 

1,705 

1.78 

01.5 

1,762 

1 91 

983 

1,672 

1 70 


1878— 5 Shorthorns, 6 Grade Shorthorns. 2 Guide Herefords. 

1879— 3 Shorthorns. 17 Grade Shorthorns; 1 Hereford _ _ ^ 

1880— 5 Shorthorns, 0 Grade Shorthorns, 3 Herefords, 4 Grade Herefords; 1 Devon. 

1881— t) Shorihorns; 15 Grade Shortliorns, 4 Grade Herefords, 1 Hereford and Shorthorn; 
1 Devon. 


Sweepstakes Animals. 


year. 

Bieed. 

1878. 

Grade Shorthorn .. 
Grade Shorthorn .. 
Grade Herefoid ... 
Grade Shorthorn .. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 


ge in days. 

1 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per day inlbs. 
since birth. 

062 

1,625 

• 

1 69 

932 

l,5ii2 

1 64 

8:42 

1,845 

2 21 

880 

1,500 

1 70 


Sweepstakes (open to all) Steer 1 and under 2 years 


Year. 

Entries 

Average age 
in days 

Average 

weight 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

5 

674 

1,419 

2 10 

1879. 

14 

572 

1,276 

2 ‘25 

1880.. . 

15 

647 

1,376 

2 13 

1881. 

6 

<)66 

1,212 

1 84 


1878— 8 Shorthorns, 2 Grade Shorthorns. 

1879— 4 Shorthorns, 7 Grade Shorthorns; 2 Herefords; 1 Grade Hereford. 

1880— 1 Shorthorn; 9 Grade Shoi thorns, 1 Hereford; 1 Grade Hereford; 1 Grade Devon; 
2 Shorthorn and Hereford. 

1881— 3 Grade Shorthorns, 2 Grade Herefords; 1 Devon. 


Sweepstakes Animals. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Age in days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

Shorthorn. 

650 

1,480 

2.28 

1879. 

Grade Shorthorn .. 

544 

l..Sft0 

2 89 

1880. 

Grade Hereford .. i 

696 

1,680 

2.27 

1881. 

Grade Shorthorn .. 

719 

1,555 

2.17 
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Sweepstakes (open to all) Cow 3 years old or over. 


Ypar* 

j Entries. 

Average age 
in days. 

1878... 

1 6 

2,282 

1879. 

! i« 

2.442 

1880.'. 

5 

2,934 

1881. 

8 

i.s^n 


Average 

weight. 


{Average gain 
per day'in lbs. 
since birth. 


1,720 

1,728 

l,()e9 

1,659 


0 85 
0 77 
0 68 
0 89 


1878— 4 Shorthorns, 

1879— 8 Shorthorns; 

1880— 3 Shorthorns, 

1881— 8 Shorthorns; 


2 Herefordh. 

1 Hereford; 1 Devon. 

1 Grade Shortliorn; 1 Hereford. 

1 Grade Shorthorn, 3Herofords; 1 Grade Hereford. 


Sweepstakes Animals. 


Year. 

1 

Breed. 

Age in days. 

> Weight, j 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878.; 

Hereford . 

1,677 
2.035 1 

2,136 1 

1,873 

1.595 

1 1.769 

1,710 
1,875 


IS?**. 

Shorthorn 

0 95 

1880. 

Shorthorn 

1 0 86 

1881. 

Shorthorn 

1 0 80 



j 1 00 


GRAND SWEEPSTAKES ANIMALS. 


1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 


Year. 


(Irude 

[Grade 

[Grade 

Grade 


Brood 


Shorthorn 

Shorthorn 

Shorthorn 

Shorthorn 


1 Age in days. 

Weight. 

1,.328 

2,185 

1.335 

2,000 

1.701 1 

2,405 

i.2;i7 

2,095 


Average gain 
perdayin lbs. 
since birth. 


1 65 
1 6i 
1 44 
1 69 


Car-loads, 4 years old or over. 


Year. 

No Steers. 

Average age 
in (lays. 

Average 

1 weight. 

Average gain 
perdayin lbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

10 

6 

0 

1,5,34 

2,155 

1.599 

! 2.245 

2,399 1 

2.147 

1 48 

1 13 

1 34 

1879. .1 

1879.. 

Average. 


1.704 

2,264 

1 32 

• 

^.- ’ 


^ Shorthorns and 4 Grade Shorthorns, 
oar, 2 Shorthorns and 4 Grade Shorthorns. 
1879-Third car. 6 Grade Shorthorns. 


First Premium Car-Loads. 


No. Steers. 

Average age 
in chivs. J 

Average 

weight. 

Average gain 
perdayin lbs. 
since birth. 

10 

6 

1.^ 

2,245 

2,147 

1 48 

1.34 


Year. 


1878. 

1879. 
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Oar-loads, 3 and under 4 years. 


Year. 

No. Steers. 

Average age 
in days. 

Average 

weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

10 

1.394 

2.047 

1 48 

1879. 

8 

1.247 

2,017 

1 55 

1879. 

8 

1,261 

2,030 

1 59 

1879. 

8 

1,280 

1,808 

1.45 

1880. 

8 

1.285 ! 

1,922 

1 49 

1880 . 

8 

1,255 

1,985 

1 60 

1881. 

8 

1.207 1 

2,048 

1 01 

1881. 

8 

1,291 

1,957 

1 52 

1881. 

8 

1,290 

1,985 1 

1 54 

1881. 

8 

1,200 

1.926 1 

1 52 

Average. 


1.283 

1,978 

1 53 


No. 1,10 Grade Shorthorns: No. 2, 8 Grade Shorthorns; No. 3, 8 Grade Shorthorns; No. 4, 
1 Hereford, 7 Grade Herefords; No. 5,8 Grade Shorthorns; No. 6, 8 Grade Shorthorns; No. 
7, 8 Grade Shorthorns; No. 8, 8 Grade Shorthorns; No. 9,6 Shorthorns, 3 Grade Shorthorns; 
No. 10,8 Grade Shorthorns. 


First Premium Car-loads. 


Year. 

No. Steers. 

Average nge 
in days. 

Average 

weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

10 

1.394 

2,047 

1.48 

1879. 

8 

1,247 

2,017 

1 55 

1880.j 

« 1 

1.255 1 

3,985 j 

1 56 

1881. 

8 

1,207 

2,048 

1.1)1 

_ft_ 


Car-loads, 2 and under 3 years. 


:1 ^ 

\ Average age \ Average Ij 

Year. 

j No. Steers. | In days. | weight. 1' 


Average gain 
per day \n lbs. 
since birth. 


111878, 
21878 
3,1879. 
4 IH79 
.'»,3879 , 

61880. 

... 



10 

1,025 

1,007 

1 3 03 

10 

1.102 

1,769 

I 1 0<» 

10 

m 

!,818 

1 87 

10 

918 

3.095 

1 77 

10 

943 1 

1,648 

1 1 74 

10 

' 925 

1,705 

' 1 84 

10 

905 

1,726 

1 91 

10 

934 

1,475 

1 58 

10 

906 

1,080 

1.74 


IF 


First car, 10 Grade Shorthorns; second oar, 10 Grade ShoHhorns; third car, 10 Grade 

Cixadvi MUv(tat,lSboTtboTn and ^ Oiadft 

TiOTW. car.^Vl viraae Heventb car. 10 Grade Shorthorns, eighth car 2 

Shorthorns, 8 Grade Shorthorns 


First Piomium Car-loads. 


Year. 

No. Steers 

Average age 
in days. 

Average 

weight. 

Average gain 
perday in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878 . 

10 

10 

10 

10 


1,607 

1,818 

1,705 

1.720 


1879 . 

±9VZO 1 

905 

925 

905 

1.63 

1880 . 

1 87 

1881. 

1.84 


1.91 
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Car-loads, I and under 2 years. 


Year. 

No. Steers. 

Average age 
In days. 

Average 

weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

lg7R . 





1^9 1 . 

12 

541 

i.313 

2 42 


13 

549 

1,187 

2 20 

, . 

1881. 



Average_-_-----__ 


545 

1,250 

2 31 




1879—12 head Grade Shorthorn steers. 1889—12 head Grade Shorthorn steers. 


Heaviest Fat Steer. 


Year. 

Brood. 

Age in days. 

Weight. 

0 

1 Average gain 

1 per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

Grade Shorthorn... 

2,162 1 

3,155 

1.45 

1879. 

Grade Shorthorn ... 

2,403 I 

2,840 I 

1 18 

1880. 

Grade Shorthorn... 

2.705 ' 

3,130 

. 1 18 

1881. 

Grade Shorthorn .. 

1,633 

2,435 

1.49 


EABLY MATUBITY. 


Steers showing most rapid growth. 


Steer 4 years old or over. 



Year, 

1 Breed. | 

1 Age in days. | 

Woiglit. 1 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878 ... 

1879 .... 


.Grade Shorthorn... 

1 

1,663 

1,613 

\ 2,m 

f ? »20 

1 

I 56 

1 74 


Steer 3 and under 4 years. 


Year. 

Breed. | 

Ago in days. | 

/Average gain 

1878 . } 

Grade ShorUioxn....' 

, \ 

2,305 ^ 

1 70 

1879 . 

Grade Shorthorn... 

1,269 

2,307 

1 81 

1880 . 

Grade Shorthorn.... 

1,250 

2,215 

1 77 

1881. 

Grade Shorthorn.... 

1,176 

2,130 

1 81 


Steer 2 and under S years. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Age in days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 


Shorthorn. 

788 

1,585 

2 02 

1879 .1 

Grade Shorthorn.... 

977 

2,081 

2.12 


Grade Hereford .... 

882 I 

1,845 

2 21 

1881.! 

Grade Shorthorn... 

872 

1,935 

2 21 
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Steer 1 and under 2 years. 


Year. 

Breed. j 

1 Age in days, j 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per day In lbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

Shorthorn. 

050 

1.480 

2 28 

1879 . 

Grade Shorthorn.... 

513 

1.373 

2 67 

1880 . 

Grade Shorthorn.... 

585 

1,450 

2.47 

1881 . 

Grade Shorthorn .. 

719 

1,565 

2 17 


COMPARISON FIRST PRIZE ANIMALS OP THE SEVERAL BREEDS OF CATTLE- 

EXHIBITED IN 1881. 

Steers 3 and under 4 years. • 


' Breed 

« 

Age In days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

Shorthorn. 

1,309 

2,150 

1 64 

Hereford. 

1,224 

1,965 

1.60 

Devon. 

1.268 

1.075 

0.84 

Grades or Crosses. 

1,190 

2.145 

1.80 


Steers 2 and under 3 years. 


• 

Breed 

Age in days. 

Weight. 

Average gain* 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

Shorthorn. 

Hereford . 

1,085 

l,8t)5 

1 74 

Devon. 

m 

975 

1 00 

Grades or Crosses. 

1,045 

1,765 

1 68 


Steers 1 and under 2 years. 


Breed. 

Age in days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

, _ j|. 

Shorthorn. 




Hereford. 




Devon. 

614“'■ 

835 

i 36 

Grades or Crosses. 

719 

1,565 

2 17 


Cows 3 years old or over. 


Breed. 

1 

Age in davs. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

Shorthorn. 

1,873 

1.815 

1,560 

1.00 

Hereford... 

2,243 

0.69 

Devon. 

Grades or Crosses. 

1,268 

1,520 

1.19 
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SS 

s 

^53 

CO 




Bierht hind quarter. .. 

m 

urn 

Left hind quarter .... 



Blffht fore quarter... 

IISI 

jp 

gii 

coco CO 

Left fore quarter. 

«c*3co 


Hide. 

g$S3 

rH 


Tallow. . 

®S^ 

pH pH 


Per ot. profitable wt., 
carcass, hide andtal- 
low, to gr. or live wt 

Weight, carcass, hide 
anu tallow. 

SpS 

iess 

m 

snM 

i^5S. 

^^00 


Per cent, net carcass 
to gross weight. 


Weight dressed car¬ 
cass. 

J* ^ 

m 

ifg 

rH r-( r-i 

r-tcii-H 

nig 

sr 

Live weight at 

slaughter. 


Weight at home. 

gT 

Breed. j 

1 

Grade Hereford. 

Grade Shorthorn . 

Grade Shorthorn . 

Average 8 steers. 

Average 3 steers . 

Average 3 steers . 

1 

Name of Steer. 

Broad Horns . , 

Cloud.' 

Quid . 

1881 . 

1880 . 

1879. 

♦ 1 


im 

lii 

m 

;sF? 

igg 





55S8S3 




iss 

So (Sts 




•2£ 

*53 o 

fc4 U 

a> 

WWfe 
a> a>>S 

'tJ'O ® 

c8 d 5 h 
u h ® 

OOW 






























DRESSED BULLOCKS—Con^mi/ed. 
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DRESSED BULLOCKS. 
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§ 


Bierht hind quarter.., 

;i5!* 

243 

241 

Left hind quarter.... 


248 

242 

Right fore quarter .. 


203 

263 

Left fore quarter.,.. 

J* 

BM 

Hide. 


Tallow. 

^00 

m 

nn 


Per ct. profitable wt. 
carcass, hide and tal¬ 
low, to cr. or live wt. 

78 346 
81 84 

Weight carcass, hide 
and tallow. 

ss 

M 

Per cent, net carcass 
to gross weight. 

m 

it 

Weight dressed car¬ 
cass . 


!-!- 

Live weight at 

>r slaughter. 

2!- 

*■ 

Weight at home. 

1^52 

(OtO 

1,595 

1,606 

It 

Breed. 

j 

Grade Hereford . 

Grade Shorthorn. 

Average 2 steers. 

Average 2 steers. 

Name of Steer. 

Ab. Pratt. 

Echerd. 

1881. 

1880. 








fMCO 


ScS 




t3 

S 

n 
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ss? 



ost'- 
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a 
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EXHIBIT PAT STEERS, 


ILXiINOIS IN'D'CrSTRIA.i:. TTNIVEIISITY. 


The seven steers fe(V and exhibited by the University attracted 
much attention, and afforded an excellent opportunity for critically 
comparing the several breeds and their crosses that, for a consider¬ 
able time, had received the same feed and care. 

The difficulty in selecting, for a satisfactory experiment, animals 
of the several breeds and crosses, of near the same age and pro¬ 
portion of improved blood, is apparent, and due consideration will 
be made therefor. 

The steers were slaughtered under the supervision of the Board, 
and the committee of experts appointed to pass upon the dressed 
carcasses unanimously voted, in the matter of quality, to place the 
honors as follows: 

Ist—Oscar, Grade Shorthorn; 4th—Thomas, Orade Devon; 

2d—Jack, Ayrshire; 5th—Junior, Grade Hereford; 

3d—May Duke, Devon; 6th—Ezra, Shorthorn; 

7th—Burnham, Grade Hereford. 
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rCS 


Shrinkage. 

Blood. 

Lungs .... 
Tongue... 
Heart. 


Liver 
Guts.... 

Paunch 


Feet . 

Head. 

Bight hind <iuarter. 


Loft hind quarter. .. 
Bight fore <iuartor .. 


Left tore uiiartor.... 


Weight hide... 
Weight tallow. 






OC 03 Cl "-i- tN f— 


OOQOOP©»I'-C»J- 


us lO *0 >C O LO 


■««»• U5 « 1—< OO » 

sgsisss 




■gJS38^851::g" 


Poret profl’blo weight 
carcass, hide & tallow 
to gross or live weight 

Weight carcass, hide^ 
and tallow . I 


51§iiSi 

gfsprrsiF:^ 


f* ^ u 

otSooSS 

r-^S5 


Per ct. net eaieasb toi 
to gross weight 


Weight dressed car¬ 
cass . 


Live weight 
slaughter. 


at 


Weight at homo. 


- __‘age - 
sinco Pir th . 

Age in days. 






li§S£S?3 


>75 -4 W to CO oi o 




; o : : 

2 Ui Ui 

•5£E . . . 

feSwSggs 

ti'O- * 

ogggQQM 
rj M t-s 

_ a?000.”.V”-aj 


t-isi 

u, 2^ SW 
efi 3 .^ O S 
V P ® 2? o 
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Avera^re weights of the rmirs of the various breeds of Cattle and their crosses exhibited 
at the 1878 1879 1880 and 1881 Fat Stock Shows 


Breeds 

Steer 4 years 
old er over 

Steer 3 years 
old and under 
4>ears 

Steer 2 years 
old and under 
3 years 

Steer 1 year 
old and under 
2 > ears 

Cow 3 years 
old or o\er 

Shorthorn 1878 

2 262 

2 087 

1 621 

1 385 

1 723 

Shorthorn 1879 

2 368 

2 049 

1 624 

1 267 

1 786 

Shorthorn. 1880 


2 172 

1 801 

1 590 

1 618 

Shorthorn, 1881 


2 093 

1 634 


1 76() 

Average 

2 310 

2 098 

1 670 

1 414 

1 721 

Hereford 1878 

2 010 

1 735 

1 470 


1 630 

Hereford 1879 

1 994 

1 973 

1 474 

1 230 

1 615 

Hereford 1880 


1 875 

1 738 

1 115 

1 720 

Hereford 1881 


1 947 



1 455 

Average 

2 002 

1 §82 

1 560 

1 172 

1 600 

Devon 1878 

1 767 

1 ^(6 



1 200 

De\on 1879 


1 509 


844 

1 115 

Devon 1880 


1 220 

1 250 



Devon 1881 


1 162 

977 

792 


Average 

1 757 

1 361 

1 113 

818 

1 157 

Grades or Ciosses 1878 

2 491 

2 042 

1 650 

1 470 


Giades or Crosses 1879 

2 274 

1 910 

1 710 

1 307 


Giades or C rosses 1880 


1 924 

1 721 

1 290 

1 770 

Grades or ( losses 1881 


1 94) 

1 676 

1 288 

1 722 

Average 

2 4)2 

1 961 

1 (76 

1 339 

1 746 


( onsolidated average weights of tho lings of the \arious bioeds of Cattle and then 
cjosscs exhibited m lh78 187) 1880 and 1881 


Shoitlioin 

Heiofoid 

Devon 

Glades oi Crosses 


2 410 

2 098 

1 r7o 

1 414 

1 721 

2 002 1 

1 882 

1 5(0 

1 172 

1 600 

I 767 1 

1 461 

111) 

818 

1 157 

2 442 

1 901 

1 676 

1 i49 

1 746 


LARLY MATURITY. 

From the foregoing table, giving tho consolnlated average weights 
of all the cattle of the several breeds of different ages exhibited at 
the Fat Stock Shows of 1878, 1879, 1880 and 1881, the following 
table IS prepared. 

It IS generally conceded that the best obtainable specimens of the 
several beef breeds have been exhibited at these shows, and until 
the results are changed at future shows, the public may find the 
following table of some value in determining tne comparative feed- 
mg qualities as far as early maturity is concerned. 

In the following table it will be seen that the Shorthorns have 
made the most rapid growth, and the weights of this breed, as 

f iven above, will be represented by one hundred as a basis foi 
eterminmg by percentage the comparative weights of the different 
breeds of cattle of same ages exhibited at the four exhibitions of 
fat sto'^’k: 
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Breed. 

Steer 3 years 
old and under 
4 years. 

Steer 2 years 
old and under 
3 years. 

Steer 1 year 
old and under 
2 years. 

Cow 3 years 
old or over.. 

Shorthorn. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Hereford. 

89 

93 

82 

93 

Devon . 

64 

(S 

67 

67 

Grades or Crosses. 

93 

m)+ 

94 

100+ 


CLASS C—SHEEP. 


Average weights in the rings of the various breeds of Sheep and their crosses, exhibited 
at the 1878,1879,1880 and 1881 Fat Stock Shows 


Cotswold, 1878 
Cotswold, 1879 
Cotswold, 1880 
Cotswold, 1881 

Average... 


Breed. 


E?. 

$ fc* 
. g 


aSS. 

S'p' 


ip 

S a 





I a 



243 

ZMt 

251 


224 

194 

190 

191 


243 


202 


‘150* 

114 


306 . 

270 228 

271 . 

244 22<1 


132 


273 


227 


130 ♦ 
132 


121 


128 


Other Long Wools, 1878 . 
Other Long Wools, 1879. 
Other Long Wools, 1880 . 
Other Long Wools, 1881. 

Average. 


2% 

281 


113 

111 


274 


112 


Southdown, 1878 
Southdown. 1879 
Southdown, 1880 
Southdown, 1881 

Average. 


178 

219 

1% 


160 

166 

157 


9t 

107 

19.3 


171 

173 


128 

132 


100 

95 


197 


161 


131 


172 


130 


97 


Other Middle Wools, 1878 
Other Middle Wools, 1879 
Other Middle Wools. 1880 
Other Middle Wools, 1881 

Average. 


213 

’226* 


184 

181 


213 

‘ 220 ' 


185 

199 


219 


182 


216 


192 


American Merino, 1878 
American Merino, 1879 
American Merino, 1880 
American Merino, 1881 

Average. 


139 


112 


75 


99 


78 


139 


112 


76 


99 


78 


Other Fine Wools. 1878. 
Other Fine Wools, 1879. 
Other Fine Wools, 1880 
Other Fine Wools, 1881 


Average 
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Class C — Sheep —Continued. 


Breed. 

Wether 2 years 
old or over . 

Wether 1 and 
under 2 years 
old. 

Wether under 
1 1 year old.... 

1 

1 Ewe 2 years 
old or over.. 

1 Ewe 1 and un¬ 
der 2 years . 

1 Ewe under 1 
year old. 

Grades or Crosses. 1878 . '. 


. 




Grades or Crosses, 1879 . 

213 

177 

128 

215 

160 

125 

Graaes or Crosses, 1880 . 

219 

217 

118 

232 

171 

118 

Grades or Crosses, 1881.1 

231 

169 

117 

161 

164 

104 

Average. 

221 

187 

121 

204 

165 

116 


Consolidated average weights of the rings of the various breeds of Sheep and their 
crosses, exhibited in 1878.1879,1880 and 1881 


Cotswold. 

Other Long Wools .. 

Southdown. 

Other Middle Wools 
American Merino ... 
Other Fine Wools .. 
Grades or Crosses .. 


233 

274 

202 

132 

273 

227 

128 

112 

197 

161 

131 

172 

m 

97 

219 

182 


216 

192 

89 

139 

112 

75 

99 

T8 


221 

187 

121 

! 

204 

165 

116 


CLASS D—SWINE. 


Average weights of the rings of the various breeds of hogs and their crosses, exhibited 
at the 1878,1879,1880 and 1881 Fat Stock Shows. 


»V 

Breed. 

Barrow 2 years 
old or ovei 

Barrow 1 and 
under 2 years. 

Barrow under 
1 yr and over 
6 months ... 

Barrow under 
6 months... 

Sow 2 years 
old or over. 

Sow 1 and un¬ 
der 2 yrs. old. 

Sow under 1 
year and over 
6 monthb.... 

Sow under 6 
months . 

Berkshire, 1878. 






452 

510 

446 

463 



Berkshire, 1879. 


469 


190, 

635 

351 

162 

Berkshire, 1880. 



Berkshire J881. 


428 

.i 





Average. 








448 

501 

521 

490 

520 


190 

192 

193 

635 

577 

624 

468 

351 

162 

203 

147 

Poland China, 1878 . 

i 

651 

745 

379 

330 

272 

Poland China^ 1879. 

Poland China, 1880. 

484 

445 

557 

3^ 1 

263 

306 

Poland China, 1881. 





Average. 

Chester White, 1878. 






698 

644 

508 

1 

327 

192 

600 

495 

302 

175 

Chester White, 1879 . 








Chester White, 1880. 


248 

385 




m 

307 

287 

246 


Chester White, 1881.. 




.1 


Average. 






644 

316 




344 

m 


Other Large Breeds, 1878. 





Other Large Breeds, 1879. 









Other Large Breeds, 1880. 









Other Large Breeds, 1881. 









Average . 













1.1. 1 
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ClasB D —jS/t’tne—Continued. 


Breed 

Barron 2 > ears 
old or o\ er 

Barrow 1 and 
under 2 years 

Barrow under 
1 yr and oyer 
6 months 

Barrow under 
6 months 

Sow 2 years 
old or over 

Sow 1 and un 
der2 yrs old 

Sow under 1 
year and over 
6 months 

Sow under 6 
months 

Essex 1878 






470 



Essex 1879 

472 

295 


162 

440 

276 

317 

153 

Essex 1880 









Essex 1881 




212 


900 

210 


Average 

472 

296 


187 

440 

371 

200 

153 

Other Small Breeds 1878 









Other Small Breeds 1879 

1 





410 

S70 


Other Small Bic^eds 1880 









Other bmall Breeds 1881 









Average 






410 

370 


Grades or Crosses 1878 


522 

298 



1 



Grades or ( lossi s 1879 

689 

44( 

301 


020 

478 

lt»5 


Grades or Crobses 1880 


490 

S50 



306 

35.1 


Grades or Crosses 1881 


410 

126 



460 

319 


Average 

689 

404 

134 


(>20 

414 

340 



Consolidattd ivei ape \v eights of the rings of the>arious broods of Hogs and their 
(losses (\hibited in 1878 1879 1880 and 1881 


BerkshiK 
Poland C lima 
( hester White 
Othei Large Breeds 
1 sse\ 

Other Small Broods 
Glades oi s. rosses 



148 


190 

(15 

468 

351 

162 

698 

508 

327 

192 

600 

495 

9oa 

176 

(44 

910 




941 

20(> 


47.- 

29> 


187 

440 

971 

266 

159 






410 

370 



464 



620 

414 

340 



ROLL or HONOR. 


The following table gives the ages and weights of steers exhibited 
at the four Fat Stock Shows (nearest the ages named) that have 
made the largest average gam per day since birth. 

The representative animals named in the list are justly entitled 
to retain their places of honor until at some future shows they are 
excelled in the matter of early maturity. 

Of the 83 animals included m the table, the four Pat Stock 
Shows are represented as follows: 1878, 3 steers, 1879, 9 steers, 
1880, 11 steers; 1881, 10 steers. 

The number of the various breeds and crosses in the table are 
as follows 6 Shorthorns, 23 Grade Shorthorns, 4 Grade Hereford. 

It will be seen that each succeeding show, excepting the last, has 
an increased number of animals represented on this list, which is 
evidence that a better class of cattle is shown each year, so far as 
relates to early maturity. 
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Roll of Honor —Continued. 
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CLASS A-GATTLE. 


Tat)lo Riving numbti of of Cattle tl the he\eial ages and lri«ds iiuhiding 

giadcs and crosses exhibited at the 1878 1870 ls80 and 1881 Fat Stock Shows 


Cattle 


b+eer 4 years oi ovei 


1878 

1870 

1880 

1881 


bteei 0 and undoi I ye us— 


1878 

1870 

1880 

1881 


btocr2 indundei -iyoais— 


1878 

1870 

1880 

1881 


Steer 1 andlmdei 2 >onrs— 


187S 

1870 

1880 

1881 


( ow 3 years oi o\ei-~ 

1878 

1870 

1880 

1881 


All *iges-- 

1878 

1870 

1880 

1881 


Total— 

1878 

1870 

1880 

1881 


Shorthorn 

Hereford 

t? 

CD 

^ 1 
53 1 
Ji 

O 
V 1 

•0 ' 

c 

1 n 

“ft 

ft 

0- 
J _ 

9 

p 

Cl 

ft 

r 

o 

•s 

O 

0 

/ 

0) 

» 

w 

Sweepstakes 

Gr d Sweepstakes 

Car loads 

Dressed Bullocks 

Heaviest tat Steer 

Early maturity 

Total 

2 

1 

2 


12 

14 







5 

4 

1 


14 

19 






ul 



2 


10 

8 


2 




J7 

2 

2 

1 


20 

20 


3 




57 

4 

1 

2 


18 

18, 


o 

4 


10 

58 

3 

> 

2 


44 

25 


4 

3 


10 

S4 

3 

1 



12 

13 


2 




33 

4 

1 



31 

21 


3 




(0 

>1 

3 

, 1 

-0 

22 


1 

2 


10 

b4 

7 


4 


43| 

27 


2 

2 


10 

S4 

1 




2 

5 






10 

b 

3 

1 

14 

14 


1 




39 

1 

1 


<j2 

1 


1 

1 


10 

1 





5 

b 



1 


s 

20 

0 


1 









1C 

8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

10 






24 

3 

T 


1 




1 



11 

4 

4 

4 

1 1 

2 

8 






20 



1 




21 





21 







(3 

1 




14 







58 



13 


71 







30 



10 


40 

18 

8 

5 


41 

46 

21 

4 




138 

25 

12 

1 ^ 

1 

88 

84 

b3 

0 


7 


303 

H 

b 

3 


bl 

, (.0 

58 

4 

7 

13 

30 

255 

11 

5 

1 « 

1 

74 

66 

30 

1 

b 

1 

1 ® 

10 

1 

247 
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CLASS C—SHEEP. 


Table number of entries of Sheop of the several agos and breeds, inoliidinff 

grades and crosses, exhibited at the 1878.1879,1880 and 1881 Fat Stock Shows' 
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CLASS D-SWINE. 


Table fifuing number of entries of Swine of the se\eral ages and breeds 
grades and ciosse's ex hibitod at the 1878 187<> 1880 and 18811 at Stock Shows 


Including 


Bleed 

1 

Poland China , 

Chester TV hite 

Other large breeds 

W 

Cfl 

/3 

ft) 

M 

O 

? 

a 

cc 

B 

O' 

<D 

12. 

cr 

Grades or Crosses 

CD 

0 

0 

•a 

ji 

r* 

CD 

V 

Grand Sweeps! ks 

0 

0 

a 

cr 

ffl 

CD 

P 

CD 

P 

tr 

0 

1P3 

Total 

Barrow 2 years old oi over— 









1 


1878 


2 

1 




4 



7 

1870 


> 


2 

1 

3 


7 

1880 









1881 




J 


i 

1 




Barrow 1 year old and undei 2 years— 






1 





1878 





1 1 

7 



1 

10 

1870 

5 

0 


o 

2 

1» 




1880 


3 


1 

1 



1 11 

1881 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

7 



H 

Bairow C months old and und( 1 1 yeai 




1 




1 


1878 


I 



2 

5 


1 

10 

1870 


4 



2 

7 

1 


H 

1880 


2 

2 


2 

i 




1881 




i 

2 

5 



10 

Baj 1 ow undei 6 months old - 










1878 


1 


1 

1 


1 



4 

1870 

5 

2 


1 

1 


7 



15 

1880 




1 1 



1 




1881 











Sow 2 years old oi o^ er— 


1 









1 

1878 


1 








1 

1 1 

1870 

1 

3 



' 9 

3 

8 



• 18 

1880 






1 


1 



1881 








1 

1 

1 


bow 1 and under 2 ye irs— 


il 







1 

i 




1878 

> 



l' 







4 

1870 

1 

9 


2 

2 





11 

1880 

1 

1 

1 1 


2 




8 

1881 

1 

1 

1 


2 

2 

7 



15 

bow 6 months old and under 1 year— 





1 




I 

1 


• 

1878 





' 1 







187‘) 1 

9 

} 



4 

1 

8 



10 

1880 ! 



2 



2 

5 


1 

12 

1881 


2 

2 


3 

4 

7 


1 

18 

Sow und( r 0 months old— 


j 









1878 





! 





1 

1870 

3 

1 



2 1 


0 


12 

1880 






1 




1881 






1 





Total— 












1878 1 

■» 

111 

1 


1 

3 I 

1*1. 

11 



50 

1879 

18 

24 


1 12 

4 

10 

u7 

10 

1 


142 

1880 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

lol 

14 

I 

2 

56 

1881 

3 

6 

4 

. 8 


2f| 

16 1 

10 

82 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ENTRIES AND PREMIUMS. 

The following table gives the numbei of entries of stock fiom the 
&e^elal States, and the amount of premiums paid theieon at the 
Fat Stock Show during the last foui years. 

The leading meat-pioducing States have been well represented, 
and ha\e leceived piemiums in propoition to the number of entries 
and quality of the stock exhibited 

As the exhibition and the good lesults become better known to 
the stockmen throughout the West, it is believed that the number 
of exhibiters will be largely mcreased, and the quality of stock im- 
plo^ed 

Tlu r]^ally between exhibiteis residing in the different States is 
such as to ensuie, at future Fat Stock Shows, the exhibition of the 
best specimens of stock to be found in the countij. 


187 8. 




Cattle 


Sheei 


Hogs 

St lit 


1 Amount 


Amount 


1 Amount 



!pi( iniilins 


picmlums 

premiums 



paid 

K 

1 paid 


paid 

Him IS 

8 

' $1 420 

1 0 

noo 

3b 

$440 

K iitucl y 

21 

115 





Misscim 

1 






liidiaiiM 


b 



0 

50 

1 w l 

Wis Diism 

Ml higun 

< 

1 

2t> 


40 

4 

20 

Oluc 





{ 


( muda 



14 

1)0 


1 

Jotal 

118 

$1 5 

24 

»0 

51 

1 ^-uo 

18 7') 






Illinois 

2(0 

$1 070 

IV) 

$ >00 

112 

$405 

Ivt iitu( ky 

1( 

200 





Miswouii 

4 

1 > 





Indintui 

8i 

50 



11 

45 

Ir a 

W ISC* sin 

4 

( 

7o 

11 


li 


Mf hip m 1 



1( 

70 


105 

Ohio 

Can id i 

() 


^8 

225 



lotal 

1 

SOI 

1 

$ 410 

284 

$800 

142 

$455 

1B80 

• 





Illinois 

220 

$l SOS 1 

IJO 

$445 

42 

$215 

I isa 

IS 

125 





Iventuc kj 

( 

125 





Ohio 

'i 

15 





Indiana 

Michigan 

C auada 

2 


> 

25 

14 

150 



2i 

170 



Total 

255 

$1 570 

1S8 

$540 1 

561 

$4()5 
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1881. 


State 

Cattle 

Shfei 

Hoos 

No en 
tries 

Amount 

premiums 

paid 

U9 

Amount 

piomlums 

paid 

No en 
tries 

Amount 

primium^' 

paid 

Illinois 

204 

$1 580 

58 

$339 

49 ' 

^ tlH 

Wisconsin 

14 

170 





Kentucky 

24 

125 

7 

()() 



Iowa 

10 

85 





(anada 

S 

80 

35 

1 190 



Michififan 



11 

1 54 

12 

79 

Indiana 





21 

80 

Total 

255 

$2 040 

121 

$043 

84 

1 $472 


'lotal nwniba of entries of Cattle, Sheep and Hogs fiom the seieral 
State*, at the Fat Stock Shoios of 1878, 1879, 1880 and 1881, as 
uill as the total premiums paid thereon foi the years named 


Illinoi^' 

776 

$() 17'' 

m 

$1 289 

239 

$1 173 

Kentu ky 

72! 

595 

7 

(0 



Missouri 

17 

1> 





Indi ina 

19! 

115 



57 

325 

Iowa 

22 

no 





W ISC onsin 

21 

170 

11 




Ml hiiraiL 



H 

m 

34 

204 

Ohio 

11 

15 




I 20 

< anad i 

1 

80 

132 

*15 



lot ll 1 

951 

$/ 475 

50/j 

$2 273 

311 

$1 722 


GOOD PEICFS. 

Not the least of the impoitant results giofting out of Fat Stock 
Sho\is IS the attraction to the exhibition and the linion Stock Yards 
at Chicago, of the leading butchers from Eastern and Western cities 
lor the purchase of Christmas meat. 

The competition among butchers for the possession ot the stock 
exhibited at the shows enabled the owners to sell to the best ad- 
^antage, as will be seen by the following figures. 

Butchers, appieciating the advantage of the shows in bringing 
together annually a large number of the best meat animals to bo 
found in the West, have attended the exhibition from year to yeai 
in incieased numbers. 

The prices obtained for cattle at the last show, so far as reported, 
aie as follows. 

The average price obtained on each bleed and their grades is 
given for 1880 and 1881. 




sane vs 
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•Price obtaiued over 
market rates at 
stock yds, 100 gross 
Average increase in 
value per day 
since bir^i .._^ 

Price received per' 
100 lbs. gross... 


$17 77 




950 
37 50 

S^S?83??i58S2!5i5g^Sg?2S5 

0 

•«»' 




60 

250 

gggggggggggggggS 

*^•^ 1 -^ 1 —<rHrH 

sgs 


t<*»ooei 

icvicOf-HWcoeocC’^'ircooo^f-ioo!/ 


Weight at show, lbs. 


Average gain per 
day since birth | 

r 

Age at show, days .| 




a 

‘2 


2 

e9 

52 ; 


efi 

Qcq 

oog 


o 

.a 

t:: 

o 

.c 

w 


U 

I ; 

I C 
I 'OflS 

' 

o 

' stl 

I 

' ccd" 
I tigs 
o2: 


ssssssgggsssssssssss^sssssss 

w 0:1 to <0 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 Qo 00 00 r<* t> CO is. r-jt>. 








M'S' 

a 


'35S9-isg'2l§ 

rir:- nnr n 


da 

Pi 


d 


o g s s-a 3 o^,g 3 ? § 3 3 ? 3?3 

esW^^^GDrtC^atftfHgogjtgQOoscQcaa^lgaOWCycca 


QQ 


1?^ 
M M 

d p 

4:^.0 

f) CD 


dddddddddddd 




„ Sd 

I 

1 


- J fi8,dJ3fdi3rC3,£j.c3 X3JZJ.C3 ft,.,™.,.. 

OtpUjj^pQ aodiaocftftcDcDcDcr 

jJoj « -7 .j-j d.j-j —-T .J-I p d” 

flrt43Jd. dddddddddddddd 

9 •*J-4-i-4-»4->4-< 4J.S'+J*--*->00000000000000 

cQ d to 

^^(ncctflWWWWWWWWW}z;5552;^!z;}?;^ 

> |^tf^fs:fet^^^^‘^^‘^dadd:Jddddddddd 
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Amount rec vd o\ er 
market value , 


♦Price obtained over 
maikct lates at 
stock yds 10 (>f 5 io«s 
Average incieaso in 


_ 


value per da> 
_Hineo biith 

Pri( < locoived p( r 

e 

s 

s 

100 lbs gross 


Sif 



'Sc j: 



W< ight at f.liovv lbs 



d5 

Av c rage gam pei 



gi 

d ly sine e biith 





\* 2 :o at shovN days 


or 

<r 


I 



p; 


<v 

S' 



c c 
cx^ 
5 ^ 




X X 
L. 

a> a> 



c 

eo 


a 

c- 


2 : 


IS 


X 

X 

c 

bl 




X 

TT 

a 

c 


c 





"H 

& 


p 

o 

B 

<! 


O 


£ 

0? 

5 

CC 

c- 

t: 

o 


lU 


c 

& 

0? 


1 
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COMrAEI&ON OF SALES. 

The following talkie given in older that a compaiison may be 
made, so far as reported, of the puces obtained for fat cattle of the 
several breeds and grades exhibited and sold at the last two Fat 
Stock Shows: 


Bleed 

1 

"i cir 

No 

head 

Pri( e 
pel UM) 
li ^ 
gross 

Shoi thorn 

IShO 


81 

Shorthorn 

1881 


0 42 

A\erage 


4 

$(> 02 

1 

Grade Shorthorn 

1880 

> 

' ( 0^ 

Grade Shorthorn 

18H] 


7 48 

Aveiage 


1 

$0 70 

Hereto? d 

1880 

1 

12 ^iO 

Hereford 

1881 

>) 

I 0 00 

Average 


J 

$10 75 

Gi ade Here ford 

1880 

2 

12 60 

Grade Here fold 

1881 

11 

0 41 

Average 


1 ^ 

$10 05 

Pe^ on 

1880 

1 2 

1 $1 50 

Devon 

1^81 

1 

1 0 ''0 

A> erage , 


4 

$0 )0 

Gi ide Devon 

1880 ; 

1 2 


Giade D<.\on 

1881 

1 


( 00 

Average l 


2 

$0 00 

A> I shiro 

1880 


1 (> 00 

Aymhire 

1881 

1 


A^ erage 

1 

1 

$0 00 



CLASS E-FAT POULTBY, 


Table ^vImt number of entries of Fat Poultry exhibited at the 1878, 1879, 1880 and 1881 
Fat Stoolc Shows- 


Poultry. 


Turkey Cock, fowl_ 

Turkey Cook, chick.. 
Turkev Hen, fowl .... 
Turkey Hen, chick.... 
Heaviest Fat Turkey. 


Gander, fowl. 

Gander, chick. 

Goose, fowl. 

Goose, chick. 

Heaviest Fat Gander. 


Drake, fowl. 

Drake, chick. 

Duck, fowl . 

Duck, chick. 

Heaviest Fat Drake. 


ASIATIC FOWLS. 


Cook, fowl. 

Cock, chick. 

Hen, fowl. 

Hen. chick. 

Heaviest Fat Fowl. 


OTHEE THAN ASIATICS. 


Cock, fowl. 

Cock, chick. 

Hen, fowl. 

Hen, chick. 

Heaviest Fat Fowl. 


DBESSED POULTEY. 


Dressed Cock, fowl.. 
Dressed Cook, chick 
Dressed Hon, fowl .. 
Dressed Hen, chick 
Heaviest Fat Fowl .. 


niSl’I/AYS, ETC. 


Capon . 

Display Live Fat Poultry.. 
Display Dressed Poultry. 

Total . 


1878 1879 










14 


1880 








nf 


39 


1881 


07 


CO 00 IP cr CO 








































Awarded Sweepstakes Premium, 
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Winter Meeting of the Board, 1882. 


Department op Agriculture, 
Springfield, Tuesday, Jan. 3,1882, 
10 O’clock A. M. 

The State Board of Agriculture met in regular annual session. 
President Scott in the chair. 

Present —President Scott, Ex-President Gillham, Vice-Presidents 
Haskell, Moore, Dysart, Snoad, Vittum, David, Beaty, Judy, Smith, 
Pullen, Gore, and Landrigan. 

Absent —Vice-Presidents Ellsworth, Emery, Eeynolds, Cobb, Voor- 
hies. Bishop, and Washburn. 

President Scott addressed the Board as follows: 


president scott’s address. 


The past year is an exception to the many preceding seasons of agrieultural piosperity 
enjoyed by the farmers of this State, yet, notwithstanding the unprecedented drouth dur¬ 
ing the growing season and the drainage sustained in some pci lions of the State by 
excessive rams during the fall and early winter months, there has been a large surplus 
of grain and meat produced for export. 

The rapid development of the agricultural resources of the State and the growing of a 
greater diversity of crops makes less prominent some of the staple crops that previously 
were more exclusively grown under tho less profitable system of farming so common to 
the early settlement of the State. 

Nearly three-fourths of the throe million people residing in this State are directly en¬ 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, and all are dependent upon the productions of the soil and 
mine for the raw material with which to supply the factories, forges, mills and to make 
necessary the vast transportation facilities employed to carry to the markets of the world 
the results of the industry and frugality of the tillers of tho soil and the skill of our artisans. 

The mutual dependence of the farmer, merchants, manufacturer and carrier upon the 
results of the harvest should unite all classes in the work of develor'lng a better and more 
profitable system of agriculture, that will without impoverishing the natural fertility of 
the soil enable the farmers of the State to increase the wealth of all classes by adding 
c^ch jear to the vast surplus of grain and meat that Illinois exports to the markets of the 


WOEK OF THE BOAKD. 

The IlUnolB State Board of Agriculture has for over a quarter of a century been recog¬ 
nized as a progressive organization, anticipating the wants of the most enterprising and 
successful agrTculturists and advancing into new fields of labor as rapidly as tholr means 
and public sentiment would warrant. 

The General Assembly and citizensi interested in the development of the agricultural 
resources of this State have generously responded to every call of this Board with needed 
appropriations and service to accomplish the work authorized bv the Board. 

There is not a member of the Board that entertains the thought that there is no new or 
important work that should receive early attention or that it is not possible to Improve 
upon the methods adopted for conducting the State Pair, the Fat Stock Show, the collec¬ 
tion and punlication of crop and stock statistics, the department work or the advancement 
of other interests having important bearings on the happiness and prosperity of tho 
agricult urai and industrial classes of the State. 



The tested and approved methods may be considered >vith the hffht of another year’s 
experience aftei the discussion of \ arious new matters suggested in the reports of Supet- 
intondents ot departments and Committees have received proper attention. 


NEW VVOKK, 

The piomotion of agiiculturo, horticultuio manufactures and domestic arts’ has been 
piescipjod by law as the work of the Illinois Department of Agriculture 

The people of the State expect that this Boaid will make proper eflfoitto make a pro¬ 
fitable local market b\ attracting foreign capital and emigration-calling attention to the 
cheap fuel supplies tianspoitationfacilities and olhr i advantages for manufactuiing—as 
well as toincio.ise production by cieating an emulation among faimers that will insuie 
thorough diainage improvement in the icitilitv of the soil, the better cultivation of a 
gieater vaiiety of crops and the biceding and feeding of stock noted ior early maturity 
and superioi Quality of flesh 

The Board has entrusted to its care the most important interest in the State which in 
value exceeds the gross earnings of the railioads the annual value of the manufactured 
ai tides of the State and the annual production of the mines of the State 

According to the late ce*nsus returns m diiiount of field crops pioducod this State leads 
all othei States in corn wheat, rye and oats, and stands fourth in hay and potatoes 

In farm .miniaN this State exceeds all otheis in number of horses and hogs 

In meat-packing lumber tiafflc malt and distilled liQuors manufacture of agncultuial 
implements and number of miles of laihoads, Illinois is not anproaehod by any othei 
State and in extent of coal mined is exceeded by two States and in iron and steel but by 
three States 


EVIDE^CES OF IMPKOVEMENT 

Each succeeding year tlie ranks of the producers are strengthened by a moie intelllgorit 
and vvealth> class of fdimors business and piofesssional men who prefei this calling 
bt cause It insures the most ceitainand satisfdctoiy investment of time and money as 
well as the opportunity to onjo> the independent, h( althful (luiet and pleasant life m the 
country. 

The attractive and commodious faim buildings and improvemt nts, the fine herds hiiid 
flo< ks to be found m almost eveiy township in the stat< are some of the unmistakable 
evidences of tlie expendituie of moio biams and enoigv than lieretotoroby the farmers of 
Illinois 

The application, intelligence and means nei essary to conduct commoieial enternnses, 
when applied to agriculture laielv results m tailure and many of the leading and most 
successful slot k breeders and farm CIS ol the btatc an nun who have on accemntof ill- 
health nnulting from overw ork or othei causos been induced to leave the office, counting 
loom and factory and engage in luial pursuits 

No lietter evidence of the solidity and (eitaint> attending the results of the faimis 
needed than th( fact that capitalists much p efer to loan money to farmers than any other 
(lass of busini bs men 


THE PRESS 

Among the most influential agen^it sfoi impiovmgtlie minds and farms of the produceis 
of this btate none are entitled to moie (ledit than the press 

The agncultuial piess which until late v< ars had ex( lusively occupied this field, has 
recently been powerfully aided in piomoting this intlustry by the motiopolitan and 
eountrv piess 

The leading newspapers of the country, with few exceptions, have ably conducted 
agncultuial dopaitnu nts uudei the management of piactlcal and progressive agricultur¬ 
ists-men who are thoroughly alive to me wants of the tarmer and the necessity of 
adopting the moi e profitable methods requiring through duilnago—more thorough culti¬ 
vation of the best varieties of cereals and vi getables- the brooding and f< eding of im- 
pioved stock, as well as the use of labor-saving machinorv 

The weekly issues of some papers adapted to the wants of the farmers exceed one hun¬ 
dred thousand copies, and this powerful influence has largely Increased the number of 
re iding farmers and in no small dogieo conduced to the intelligence and piosperity of all 
engaged in lural pursuits 

The farmers of this State should not onl> subscribe and urge their neighbors to sub¬ 
scribe for this class of papers but send foi publication the results of successful experi¬ 
ments, inquiries, suggestions, and the causes for failure in growing ciops 

There should be half a million copies of papers of this class distributed among the 
faimers of Illinois each week, an 1 if proper efforts are made by the managers to publish 
such mattei as will commend itself to farmers (who as a class have time for study and 
reflection and aie eminently practical.) the result will not only largely increase the rev¬ 
enues ot the newspapers but materially aid m moie rapidly developing the most fertile 
and desiiable sections uf this countiy 

The day juis passed when farmers are content with or will suppoit other publications 
Eve?y weekly paper published in the State should have an agricultural department and 
the faimeib should write for and make the depaitment of special inteiest to all concerned. 
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CAPACITY OP PARMEHS. 

There ean be no better tramingfor a business man than the discipline and thorough ncr- 
fprniance of the duties incident to the life of a boy, raised on a well conduetedfarm, whoie 
the family is more or less dependent upon the proceeds of individual labor and all are 
reauired to carefully and promptly discharge their daily duties as well as to husband their 
available resources. 

The leading spirits in all the departments of life with few exceptions received their 
early training on the farm, and were it not tor the fresh infusion of young men of vigor, 
good habits, well balanced heads, with strength of character, from the country te con¬ 
tinually ill! the decimated lanksof the professional ami business men. mechanics and 
other occupations, there would be less progress made in all the depaitments of life. 

The proportion of failures among farmers is much less than with the same number of 
men engaged in other kinds of business, and each succeeding vear there is less discontent 
among intelligent well-informed agriculturists. 

It 18 rarely that a better permanent investment can be found than a well improved Illi¬ 
nois farm, and no State can offer more advantages to her citizens in the wav of protection 
to life and property, social and educational privileges, transi)ortalion facilities, easily cul¬ 
tivated and fertile soil and good markets. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Among the agencies that might be used bv this Board in educating and improving the 
condition of the farmers ul the State are Farmers’Institute meetings, which will, it is 
believed, return a large investment for the limited expenses incurred. 

Any effort this Board may put forth that is calculated to stimulate investigation, educate, 
promote the prosperity of and thereby add to the hapidnoss of the agriculturists of this 
State, will meet with geneial approval 

This desirable object can be largely accomplished by the holding of Institute meetings 
of the character proposed at accessible points m various parts of llie State. 

The State Boaid of Agriculture has important auxiliary forces in the efficient working 
agricultural organizations of the State, which if united in a work of this character would 
accomplish gieat good. 

I doubt not that the Illinois Dalivmen’s Association, the State Horticultural Society, the 
Wool (xrow’ers’ Association, the Swine Breedei s’Association the Tilemakers’ Association, 
Cane Orow’er.s‘and Sugar Makers’Comentioii.asw’ell as the Illinois Industrial University, 
would be glad to send creditable speakers to such instituto meetings as the Board might 
decide upon 

The paperS^read and the discussions following would call attention to the ni'ces.sity of 
more thorough and practical education of farmers—the more piofltablo methods of culti¬ 
vating ci ops. the acivantuges of breeding and feeding improved slock, the good results 
attending drainage, the better management of <*ounty fairs, and other subjects of interest. 

The Board can well nfloid to pay the traveling expenses to t'o so institute meetings of 
suitable persons repres^^nting tiie n arious specialties named, and there is but little doubt 
but that the gentlemen selected would clioorfully conti ibute their time to promote the 
objeets of meetings of this ehaiacter at least until the ads antages and beiiellts resulting 
therefrom had domonstralod the practicability of such meetings to the General Assem¬ 
bly. 

It is recommended that the Foard provide for the holding during the present year at 
least one iii'^titute meeting in ea<‘h Congressional district of the State The time, t)lace 
and other ariangenients for the institute meeting might be left with the Vice-President 
of tne several districts, the Secretary of this Board and the officers of the county fairs in 
the several Congressional districts 

Itisfuither recommended that a reasonable appropriation be made by the Board for 
the holding of institute meetings during the present year. 


THE INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 


This institution is liberally supported bv the State an<l provided with a large and com¬ 
petent corps of Instructors, and has nil the modern appliances necessary to give the youth 
of the State educational advantages eciual to any institution in the country. 


The Agricultural College, in connection with the University, is deserving of the hearty 
support and generous patronage of the farmers of Illinois, wmo only need to examine Into 
the practical and approved methods employed in teaching to become earnest supporters 
of this admirably conducted institution, that has for years been recognized by. competent 
authorities as deserving the confidence and patronage of the citizens of Illinois. 


Farmers who desire to fit their sons tor professional business or rural pumiits can not 
do better than to patronize the State University .where the pupils may have the benefit of 
well ouallfled instructors and the advantage of association with an abundance of the 
active, resistless, progressive spirit characteristic of w’ostern men and institutions. 

The ttCQuamtance of the students that will soon take a prominent part in the politics and 
business enterprises of the leading agricultural State, is a matter worthy of consideration 
in selecting an Institution of learning. 
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AGBICULTURAL TEXT BOOK 

Your attention is again called to the Importance of having an agricultural text book pre¬ 
pared for use in the country schools of the State and I again renew my recommendation 
that this Board, by resolution requests the Regent and Professor of Agriculture of the 
Illinois Industrial unhersity to prepare a suitable text book of this character 


BXPEBIMBNTAIi FABM ** 

The Importance of establishing an experimental farm in this State, to be managedTy 
the State Board of Agriculture, is frequently mentioned by the press and farmers intei- 
ested in advanced agriculture 

The statutes provide that the President of the State Board of ACTicullure shall be ex- 
officio a member of the Board of Trustees of the Illinois Industiial University 

The University Board has appointed the President of this Board Chairman of the Farm 
Committee which has charge of the well-arranged farm in connection with the Unhersity 
The faim is admirably adapted foi the puipose of conducting experiments 

The committee have arranged for and have been conducting a large number of impor¬ 
tant experiments in feeding and breeding farm animals the growing of crops, the use of 
fertilizers, and other matters of special interest to the farmers of this State 

The peihonal supcrMsion given these experiments by the Dean of the Agricultural Col¬ 
lege Insures accurate leports and results that will go far to determine many disputed 
questions 

The lolations existing between the Illinois Industrial University and this Boai dare 
such that 1 do not hesitate to assuie the Board that any further experimental woik not 
now receiving attention, that the Board desire to have conducted, will be carried out m 
the most thorough careful and intelligent manner 

The University experimental farm will enable the Illinois State Board of Agriculture to 
indirectly conduct any experiments like ly to advance the gt noral interest of the faimcrs 
of this State 

It is recommended that a standing committee of this Board be appointed to advise with 
and cooperate with the Farm Committee of the Univeisity m arranging foi a ^trlcso^ 
experiments to b( conducted at the UnivorsitvFaim and by such parties m vaiious parts 
of the State as can bo intoiested in this diioction 


STATE TAIB 

The Annual Fans of thcBoai<l m the extent and variety of animaN and aitides exhibited 
are keeping pac e with the rapid development of agriculture in the State 

Iho exhibition m the several departments at the Stati Fair was large and most credi¬ 
ble to all concerned and ns an educator to tin industrial classes could haidlybe im¬ 
proved 

The Incompleteness of the exhibition m the Halls on Monday of the I air is a matter 
worthy cd consideration and it is suggested that the feupcrintc ndents be on the grounds 
to receive articles foi exhibition on Ihursday before the Fair to the end that all the 
departments may be m presentable condition on ihe opening day 

Iho laige amount required for premiums and e\p( nst s demands that much considera 
lion be given to the matter of increasing the rei eipts of the Stale Fair 

The attractions each year are sufficient to secure the at^’endanco of all the interested 
stook-mcnand farmers residing within convenient distance of the place of holdmgtho 
Fairs but as this class is but a portion of the attendance it is important to prepaio and 
advertise suitable attractions in addition to the legular display, lO insure a laigc attend¬ 
ance of people who attend Fans as a place of amusement rather than tor instruction 

The value of the exhibition to,all interested in the breeding of improved stock or ad¬ 
vanced agiiculturo as illustrated by the exhibits m the se veriu departments is not less 
ened by additional and suitable attractions likely to secure the attendance of residents of 
cities and the young people of neighboring towns that are prompted to patroni/o the Fair 
by the excursion rates and advertised novelties 

The enlargement of the premiums, and the extension of other work of the Board depen¬ 
dent upon Qie receipts of the Fair, are desirable as soon as the necessary funds can be 
ibtained lor this purpose 


PAT STOCK SHOW 

The results of the Fourth Annual Fat Btock Show are highly satisfactory, both as to the 

interest and quality of the exhibition as well as to - 

manifestc d by stock-men, dealers and consumers 

The total receipts of the four shows hold are as follows Gate and entrance fees, 113,- 
114 38, donations, $11 771 00, total $24,885 38 

The disbursements are as follows Premiums, $12,878 49, expenses, $16,549 32, showing a 
defloft of $3,007 43 

The receipts not including donations are $14 813 43 loss than the outlay for premiums 
and expenses duiing the past foui years 
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• The exhibition of fat Rtook was a new thing to the Ameriran people and it as not 
expected that the receipts for some years would be sufficient to meet the expenses 

The results of the shows have b( en most gratifying to all intei ested and the maiked 
improvement in the quality and style of the stock exhibited from year to year has deni 
ofistrated the necessity foi and gieat benefits resulting theiefiom 

The first exhibition brought together a large proportion of overgrown steers patched 
and showing evidence of having passed their prime for quality and profit The popular and 
quite too common belief among feeders and breeders in leferenee to this class of cattle 
was corrected and seveicly rebuked by the judges who pronounced this class of cattle 
unpiofitable for the feeder and butchers and very objectionable to the consumer 

The second exhibition brought together a better class of cattle as a rule smooth ind 
even showing remarkable growth for age and indicating the tendency of exhibitors in 
the direction of early maturity at the expense of (juality 

The selection of the less grouty animals having handling qualities indicating a firm 
mellow smooth thick meated carcass with the largest proportion of meat in the most 
valuable portions of the carcass favorably impressed the exuibiters and the public th it 
the most rapidly matured animal was frequently lacking in the essential matters of 
quality 

The third exhibition attracted cattle of an Improved type shor erin leg finer in bone 
with better bocks more evenly proportioned throughout and gii ing evidenc e of cutting to 
profit os well as furnishing the consumer with a supeiior quality oi nicely marbled meat 

The animals awarded premiums were such as promised the largest proportion of lean 
meat in the most valuable parts of the carcass to the gross weight 

It was expected that the fourth exhibition would bring out a much more highly finished 
and profitable class of cattle for the butcher and consumer and all who had chief ully 
watched the improvement fiomyeai to vear were highly gratified at the magnificent show 
of superior bullocks that very nc arly approa hed the highest standaid of excellence 

The matter of quality had evidently been the incentive with the feeder and the natur il 
conditions so far as the best results would admit had been more oaiefully observed 
J xercise as well as grass and gram diet likely to develop a due propoition of lean meat 
and muscle had rec oived more attention and while the profit to the producer may not 
have been so great as heretofoie with cattle showing a large a\erage gam per day there 
was little room foi (riticism on account of quality 

The tendency with exhibitc rs at the first two shows to exhibit cattle of size and remark 
able growth for age has been coriected and the supciioi qualit> now so carnc stly sought 
by fee ders should not influence the pi iducei to lose sight of that medium hue where the 
best quality and a reasonable pioflt to the breeder and feeder come together 

It IS not the purpose of the Board to en< oui ige the production of meat at a loss and to 
-cnlighU n ill interested m the most < (onomical mt thods of feeding consistent with the su 
p( nor quality demands d I would rec ommend that premiums of at least $100 eac h be given 
to exhibiteraof yearling two>ear old and thieeyear old steeis for the be st results m 
feeding the application for entry to be acc ompanied with a vei ifled statement giving the 
cost of pi eduction as well as the kind and quantity and value of food consumed from date 
of birth until the animal is shown 

The expense attending the production of mt at inimals has ic eived but little attention 
at the hands of stock men and until the cost of production is doiiuitoly know n the respec¬ 
tive meiits of the sev oral beef brt ecis of cattle where there is so slight a shade of dinei 
ence m the qu ility of moat ( an not bo s itisfactoi ily determined 

The time of opening and closing the exhibition heretofore has necessitated mu( h 
mconvenic nco and expense to t xhibitors m requiring them to rc mam m the city o\ei two 
bunday s This ti oubh might bo avoided by opening tho show on Wednesday and c losing 
on Thursday night of tho next woi k 


EXl BET COMMITTEEMEN 

Tho importance of having compete nt judges to pass upon the stock on exhibition at tho 
tttaU) I air and Fat Htock Snow has never been more apparent than during the p ist year 
The mtorosts at stake are so great that tho Board can not spate any ieasonable expense 
or trouble in obtaining committeemen of unquestioned ability and integrity 

The expense of employing expeits is trifling compared with the benefits derived from 
having the large amounts of premiums offered awarded to the best animal or article on 
exhibition in the several rings and classes 

There have been many egreinous blunders unavoidably made In awarding premiums 
under tho system heretofore followed and tho Board can not afford to have thoir highest 
•endoiscmcnt as to the quality of animals or merit of ai tic les stamped upon infeiior am 
mals or unmeritorious articles and have the awards which are in some instances iidic 
ulous advertised far and near as blunders on the pait of the Illinois State Board of 
Agriculture in selecting committeemen 

The Board in tho end must bear all tho responsibilUy for err >rs on the p irt of incom¬ 
petent committeemon and tho only protection is in secuiing men of standing and much 
practical experience In handling and breeding stock when they are called upon to pass 
judgment 

Over ten thousand dollars is paid in premiums annually by this Boaid to the four 
classes of live stock and the danger of its improper disbursement should not be iatruste<l 
to men hurriedly picked up on the Fair Ground to serve as committeemen when the stock 
IS ready for exhibition 

—15 
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It m i TV oil known fact that but a vfery <vmall numbei of tho committeomen chosen ao- 
coidintf to the < ii8tom followed by tho Board put in an appearance at the Fair and the 
best ivailable judges to bo found among the visitors at the Fair are frequontly incom¬ 
petent 

The large expense inouirod by exhibitors in showing their stock and the reputation of 
animals and br(3eder« make the matter of an improper aivard an irreparable damage 


CKOP AND STOC K STATISTICS 

The growth of the system of (cdlebting and publishing crop and stock statistics has 
made unpre eedontod adv uk t nn nt duiing the past ye ii not onlv in Illinois I ut in Ohio 
Iowa Kansas and in other btalcs 

riit producoTs dealers and eonbumers of any State only need to have the opportunity 
for determining the value of such stitisticbto insist upon their regular and continued 
public itioii 

The popularity and mc’roasing importance of this work demands that no puns bo 
bpaiedto enlarge upon ind iniprov e the system adopted by this Boaid for tho careful col 
lection and prompt publication of the crop and stock statistics of the State 

The collection by Assessors in May last of the acreage of the growing crops has enabled 
the Dei)aitm( nt the p ist season to use to much advantage the oflflt lal returns giving the 
area of tho sc v( lal crops I he idvantage to the produceis of this State and dealers gen 
crally m having the condition of tht grovvmgc rops as well as the extent of thevanous 
crops as soon as harvested adveitlsed thioughout the world is generally adm tted by all 
who have investigated this subioct 

The maik( ts in allpoitions of the Stab an much improved by thus attrat ting the atten¬ 
tion of dealeib fiom a distance to any lo ility having a suiplus 

Other State Boards of Agriculture seeing the great lx nefits resulting trom tho collec 
tion and publication of crop and stock statistics have already taken or are about taking 
the necessary steps to give their people the advantages lesulting theiefrom and it is 
believed that at no distant date all the States will be united In the work of collecting and 
publishing all matters affei ting th(3 condition and c xtent of the gr am crops as well as tho 
supply of meal anim ils ( rop and stock statistic s not only intorm the producer as to tho 
supply and demand mdtlit relative value of his surplus grain and meat but enable the 
d< alei to dotci mine vv he rc to o> tain supplies for his customei who is also bene filed in tho 
protc ction against extoitionate charge s thus iftordod bvhib knowledge of tho extent of 
the supply ind piobablc demand 

The public ation ot the probable extent of the crops as reported dining the giowing sea 
son embles the r>iuducci in agieat me csure to determine the v iliu of the c rc p before 
harvest which me me of shortage stimulates buy c rs to‘spirited c oinpetiticn and make s 
It easier to obtain from the c c iisumcr i fan consideration loi the produc t 

The early knowledge ot the amount of gi ifii and me at to be transported onablcs the rail 
road c ompnnics to provide ample facilities tor shipping the product to market 


muhevm 

n e Muboum has proved a valuable m\c stment a*? an advoitiscment of the agiicullural 
resources of the fetate and visitois art c onst mlly pre^^c nt examining the pioducts on 
exhibition 

Ihe Museum Committee have taken the nccossaiv steps to enlarge the present collec 
tion and show to bettor advantage the agricultural and nimei al ic sources of the Stab 

Ihc Curator Miss Belle Br idforcl has disc haigrcl the duties of the offle c most t c c c pt ably 
and irndercd valuable seivicc in connection with the statistical and general woik of the 
Department 


The colic ction of books and periodicals in the Library has hoc n incieased during the 
past ycai and frequent use is made ot the publicatious by tanners and othei s interested 

It IS recommended that a catalogue of the books maga/ines and catalogues be pub 
lished for tho convenience of visitors 

Mr D C Hoyt in addition to his other duties has made an efficient Libi aiian 

Ex-President Gillham was called to the chair. 

On motion of Mr. Landiigan, 

The President's address was leterred to a committee of five to be 
appointed by the chair. 

The chair appointed as said committee Messrs. Landrigan, Beaty, 
Dysart, Haskell and Snoad. 

The minutes of the meetings of the Board held during the week of 
the State Fair, at Peoria, September 26 to October 1, 1881, were 
read, and. 
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On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

Adopted. 

The minutes of the meetings of the Boaid held duiiiig the ^^eek 
of the Fat Stock Show, held in Chicago, Novembei 7-12, 1881, were 
read, and. 

On motion of Mr. Snoad, 

Adopted. 

The Secretary made the following annual leport, which was. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

Keceived, and placfd on hie 

(See Secretary’s Kepoft, in \ppendi\ ) 

President Scott losuraed the chan. 

Motion of Mr. Pullen carried. 

That the recommendations ot committees on miscellaneous awards 
at the late Fair be referred to a special committee ot three, to be 
appointed by the President. 

The President appointed as said committee, Messrs. Pullen, Has¬ 
kell and David. 

The reports of standing committees being next in order, the fol¬ 
lowing reports were received and adopted: 


REPORT OF COMMIIIEK OF ARRANGRMEN'JS, ILLINOIS bUATE FAIR. 


To th( *>tate lioaid of igiKulfuif 

The Committee of AuaniJement*' f )i the Stcite Fail beff loa^eto submit the proeoodinffs 
of the two meotinffs hold by the eommittee dunng the past yea! is a k poit 
Res| ( etfullv submitted 


JAMFSll S(01T 
1) B GILIHAM 
W M SMITH 
D W ViriUM 
J I MOORE 


FMORl ( OBB 


S\MlIiL DlbARl 
B PULIEN 
JOHN LANDRlCrAN 
T) r BL\J1 
(lEO S HAbKELL 


MINUTES OJ THE MEETINGS OI- TIIF ( OMMITTEE 01 ARRANuFAIENi FOR THE STATE I AIR 

Peortv Hoi se Peoriv 

May U 18S1 M 0 cJo k A M 

( ommittee of ArianR'oments met puisuaiit to < all ol the Ch iiim in 

Present—Chau man bcolt Missis GilJh iiii Mooie ^lttum bmith Pulli ii 1 1 ati and 
Haskf 11 

On motion of Mi Bcati 

Ml Fishei was maeli Seeretai> of the eommittee 
On motion of Ml Ollllium 

The committee repaired to the Fair Grounds for the purpose of inspecting: the giouiids 
and buildings 

At.2 o clock P M .the committee was called to Older at the Peona House 
On motion of Mi Vittuni 

The specitlcatiorw?' were taken upbynumboi, and the impro\ements on the grounds 
considered and thci followlug action taken 

1 The grounds, fences and entrances to be put in propoi condition as noted in the 
spociflcations 

2 Additional stalls foi cattle to be constructed to complete lequiiemi nts, and stalls on 
the grounds to be put in good i opair 

d Additional stalls for horses to be constructed to meet requirements stalls on the 
grounds to be put m older 

4 Closed stalls, as specified, to be constructed, and all to bo numbered and white¬ 
washed ^ 

6 Hog pens now made will be accepted w hen repaired the additional pens to meet the 
requirements to be made 8 feet hyjh in front and 5’ feet high at the loai 

6 . The three hundied sheep pens on the grounds will be accepted wlu n put in lepair 

7 The Exhibition Hall on the grounds accepted foi the space it contains an additional 
hall required, to cover the remainder of the supeilh lal space named in the specifica¬ 
tions 
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8. Poultry shed to ]»e enlarged and provided with tables as specified. 

9. The buildings on the grounds accepted for offices of the President, Secretary, Audit¬ 
ing Committee and General Superintendent. 

The building known as the Secretary's office to be partitioned with apartments for the 
Secretary, General Superintendent and Auditing Committee. 

10. Treasurer’s office accepted. 

11. Office for Superintendents of Sheep and Swine to be constructed and furnished as 

specified. » 

12. Press and committee room accepted. 

13. Carriage shed accepted when repaired. 

14. Ladies’ drawing room to be enlarged, and furnished with specified accommoda¬ 
tions. 

15. Amphitheatre to have additional seating capacity. , 

10. Judges’ stand to be moved back from the track, and to be surrounded with show 
ring, as described in specification 19 

17. Granary on the ground accepted. 

18. Additional privies to be constructed and properly dlstrlbuied. 

19. Driving track to be put in condition. 

20. 21 and 22. Supply of water, straw and transportation facilities to bo provided, as 
specified. 

Space was assigned the various departments in the halls as follows* 

Old Exhibition Hall- 
North wing—Class H, Sec. 2—Horticulture. 

South wing—Class N—Education; and Class I—Fine Art«,. 

East wing—Class H. Sec. 2—Floriculture. 

West wing—Class K—Textile Fabrics. 

New Exhibition Hall- 

North, East and West wings—Class F, Sec. 1—Mechanics. 

South wing—Class G—Farm Products 

Oil motion of Mr Mooie, 

Committee adjourned, subject to call ot the Chairman. 


* Faiii Gkounds, Peohia, 

August 25, 18K1, 9 O’clock A. M. 

Committee of Arrangements met, pursuant to call of Chairman Scott. 

Piesent—Chairman Scott. Messrs. Gillham, Moore, Vittum, Dysart, Smith. Pullen. Lan- 
drigan. Beaty and Haskell. 

Minutes of meeting of May 12 read and approved. 

On motion of Mr. GillUam, 

The Auditing Committee and Superintendent of Grounds were authorized to locate 
dining halls and refreshment stands • 

The committee then proceeded to inspect the grounds and improvements; after which, 
On motion of Mr. Smith, 

The coinmittoo adjourned, to meet in same place at 2.30 P. M 


AFTEENOON SESSION. 


The committee met, ns per adjournment. 

Present as before 

On motion of Mr Landrigan, 

The General Superintendent was authorized to engage necessary livery for the use of 
the Board during the week of the Fair. 

Onmotionof Mr. Gillham. 

The General Superintendent was directed to secure an ample supply of good drinking 
water, and have the same distributed at convenient points on the grounds during the 
week of the Fair. 

On motion of Mr Gillham, 

The Phnting Committee was authorized to expend not to exceed $300 in local advertis¬ 
ing of the Fair, and not to exceed $100 in the Chicago and St. Louis papers. 

On motion of Mi. Pullen, 

The committee adjourned, subject to the call of the Chairman. 

S. D. FISHER. JAMES R. SCOTT. 

Secrotarj. Chairman. 
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REPORr or COMMIT PEE OF ARRANGBMI'NTS—FAT STOCK SHOW. 


To the ^tate Bomd of igucultuie 


The committee entrusted with the completion of ananfrcmonts for the Fat Stock oho\\ 
submit the minutes of the meetinRs held by the c mmittec as a i opoit 

llospectfully 


JAMFR n b( OTI 
D B GTLLHAM 
E (OBB 
W M SMITH 
D W VmTTM 
8AMUFL D\8ART 
J L MOORE 


MINUTES OP MEETINGS OF THE COMMIITEE OP AEBANGEMENTfe FOB THE PAT STOCK SHOW 

Grand Paciik Hotel Chicago 

March lo 1881 10 0 clock A M 


Committee met pursu int to call of the Chaiiman 

Present—•(. hairm in bcott Messrs Gillham Cobb 'Vittum and Dysart 
Motion of Ml Dysart (arned 

That the same olassiflcation of piemiums for cattle be adoptcd as In 1880 with « first, 
second and third premium of $30 $20 $10 lespoctfullv in lots l 2 i 4 and 5 
Motion of Mr Gillham carried 

That a sw< epstakts ring bo m ide for diessed carcasses with a piemiiim of $75 
Motion of Mr Cobb cat tied 

That there bi a second luomium for early matuiity and that the piemiums be made $i>0 
foi first and $25 for second premium 
Motion of Mr Vittum arned 

That a third pn mium of $25 bt otTeicd foi heanest fat steei 
Motion of Mr Vittum earned 

That the classification of piemiums for sheep of the \nrlous broods and crosses be 
made the same as last y( ir with flist second and thiid pif miums as follows $12 $8 and 
$5—lota 17 18 19, 20 and 21 to n main as In letoforc 
Motion of Ml Dysai t canled 

That a first second ind thud pii70 of $12 $8 and$5 be offeied foi swine in lots 22 23 24 
25 ind 26 that old lots 27 28 and 29 remain the same as last yen and that a sec ond pie 
minm of $30 bo offered for the he most fat hog 

Adjourned utttil 8 o do k P M 


E\ENIN( session 


( ommittoe met puisuanttc adiouinmont 

Present—Chaiiman S( ott Mossis Gillham Cobb Vittum Dysart Mooic and Beatj 
Motion of Mr Gillham c irricd 

That $190 be offered as premiums for tat poultry—the classifle ition to be left with the 
biu)euntondent of Class F Poultiy 
The following rules and regulations wore adopted foi the next Show 


GENERAL RULPS AND REGl RATIONS 


The Exposition Building will be open for the reception of Stock on Wednesd n the 2d 
day ot No\embei 1881 


ENTl lES 

1 Must bo made on oi bofoie November 1st by application to the Sei letai v at Spiing 
field who will furnish blank appluations on which to specify exhibitci s name ind 
addiess with age an i dosciiption of the animal offeu d 

2 In all thoroughbied cl isms authentic pedigiees must befuinishcd Statements 
showing so far as known th pic portion of lmpro^ed blood In each animal exhibited in 
lots for gtades oi crosses must be fuinished attune of enti y 

3 1 ho following fees will be charged and must a( company applu ations f jr entries 
For e ich horse stall $5 foi each c attle stall $2 for each sheep or Log $1 foi «ach fowl or 
chick 50 c ents and for eai h pen for cai lots of hogs or sheep $5 

4 Each exliibiter must pun hase an ^ j Aif itt r *1 Tu ket i$l 50) when nppl/ing for entries, 
(a film being regarded is one ( vhibitei Onlv one membci of the flim will i o admitted 
to the Building on the ticket which entities the firm to (ompete 

5 Every animal must be enteiod foi competition in the n imo of the ownei 

0 A c ird will be furnished the exliibiter at time ot making entry si)ecif\ing the Class 
the number of the Lot and the number of the cntr> whicli card must remain attached to 
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the animal during the exhibition, except m Classes C DandE where the oaid must be 
attiK hed to the pen or coop 

7 Diligence will b» used by the officers of the Boaid to prevent injury to or loss of 
property but they will not be responsible for anj daraage or loss that may occui 


ANIMALS 


1 No animal can be removed until the dost of the Exhibition, except for adequate 
cause and then only on the oidei of the General Superintendent 

2 Sto( k must b( in the stalls oi pens in the Exposition Building Chicago, not later than 
Fridav November 4 1H81 in ordei that they may be weighed, numbered and catalogued, 
previous to the opening of th( show 

3 Cattle must bo well haltei broken, and vicious animals will not be admitted to the 
Building 

4 The animals to be slaughtei ed w ill be placed in ehaige of the Superintendent of the 
Departments in which they ai< enteud Monday morning of the Show, in Older that they 
may receive the same f( od and cai e until the day of slaughter 

5 Butchers stoc k only will be eligible to compete for premiums, and animals that are 
to be used hereaftei for breeding purposes will he excluded fiom competition 

0 The hupeimtcndent may ( X( hide stock from competition, should theie be any un¬ 
necessary delay on the pait ot the exhibitt is in bringing animals into the show ring 

7 The animals lor slaughter will be killed diessed and weighed undei direction of the 
Awarding Committee Thepiomium in each ring will bo awaided that animal whose 
dn sb( d carcass is ot the highofat market value in proportion to live weight The dressed 
carcass to remain tne property of tht cxhibitei 

8 Animals afT(. cted by or having been exposed to anv contagious disease duimg the 
thn tv days next preceding tht Fat Stock Show of 1881 will be excluded from the Exposi¬ 
tion Building 


AWARDINtx COMMITTEES 

1 Awaiding Committees will consist of thiet foi each Lot, and throe foi class sweep¬ 
stakes rings 

2 Awarding Committees will commence examination on Monday November7th, at9 
o t lock A M and t ontinue until aw ards are < ompk ted 

I No person shall ac t as iiidge in anv Lot in which he may be interested as an exhib- 
itei tht age nt or employe of an oxhibitc r or otherwise 

4 No animal dec mod iinwoi thy shall be aw aided a pi cmium, but no premium shall bo 
withheld raoiely be c.iuse there is no compc tition 

5 In case of protest notice must be given to the Superintc ndent of Department befoio 
or during the examination of the animal or artn le piotc sted cindawiitton statement, 
settingfoith the reasonsfni jirotesting voiiiledby anldavit must be fib dvvith the Heeje- 
tarv on the day the notice is giv eii 

(• In all cases where piotcsts arc entered ^oi improper or malicious purposes, the 
Board will exclude said Ptuty protc stingfiom exhibiting loi two years there after 

7 Any oxhibitc r who shall tear off a premium ribbon,or authorise another person to do 
so in the prcseiK i of the Awaiding Committee or shall otherwise insult the Awarding 
Committee shall foifoit the itiemium and be excluded from competition 

8 The judges will report only upon the animals oi articles entitled to piomiums in the 
rtgular list 

9 Judges in making awards will consider only animals m good condition for slaughter 

10 All awards shall be made bv ballot without consultation In case of atiovott or 
failuie to obtain a majority vote nc tessary to an awaid the Supeiintendent of the Depart- 
inc ntrshall at once icpoit the same to the Piesident who with any other two members of 
the Boaid shall appoint an additional judge oi judges as may be necessary, whoso exam¬ 
ination shall be con/liied to the entries having received votes The animal or herds pre¬ 
viously voted for shall bo separated from other stock in the ring and the premium shall 
be awaided to the entry first leeciving a vote equal to a majority of the original com- 
mittc e 

II The judges are instructed to awaid premiums to such animals as present the 
greatest weight in the smallest superflcies—taking into consideration age, the ciuality of 
flesh and its di'^tribution in the most v aluahle portions of the carcass 

12 Awarding Committees are instructed that if they have good reason to believe that 
any exhibiter by false entry or otherwise attempts to deceive the committee or the public, 
and obtain an award by misiepiosenlation, they shall report the fact at once to the Bupei- 
intendent of the Department who shall icport tho same to the Board, who may expel 
such exhibitei for fraud tor at least two years 

13 Lach award (and notice of protest, if any is made) must be written in a plain, care¬ 
ful manner by the Superintendent, in blank page opposite the entry 

14 Tho entry books must be leturned b\ the Superintendent of each Department to 
the Secretary as soon as tho awards in each are completed 
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16. Great care must be exercised to preserve the Awarding (Committees’ books, and the 
awards must be entered as above, in a plain, legible manner, in the proper place, as the 
premiums will be paid on authority of these entries only. 

16. Superintendents will be particular to observe the following Blue Tiihhoiis are 
designed for first premiuiiis; Bed Bibbons for second premiums, Wlute Bibbons for third 
premiums 

17. Decisions of Awarding Committees shall bo final, and no appeal will bo considered 
except in cases of fraud and protests. 

18. Objections to a person serving as a member of an Awarding Committee must t)e 
submitted to the Superintendent In writing before the committee enters upon its duties, 
and give good and sufficient reasons therefore. 

19. Any oxhibiter attempting to interfere with judges during their adjudications, will be 
promply excluded from competition. 


AUDITINa COMMITTEE 

1. The Auditing Committee will have charge of the gates and tickets, (except compli- 
mentarles) and permits. 

2. All bills against the State Board must he made in detail; and all bills contracted dur¬ 
ing the show, or in immediate preparation therefor, must bo certified by the Superinten¬ 
dent on whose order the service or material was furnished, and must bo approved and 
signed by a majority of the Auditing Conimitlco, before they can be paid by the Treasurer. 

3. The Auditing (Committee will make, on the re<iiiisition of Superintendents of Dejiart- 
ments, any necessary purchases of material (except forage), and employ any service 
re(iuired except Assistant Superintendents and Police. 


OENERAIi SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. The General Superintendent will have charge of the Building and Police. He will 
ha\ean efficient Police force on duty day and night, and will assign such number of 
Policemen to the Superintendents of Departments as they may roauiro. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF STALLS AND FORAGE. 

1. The Superintendent of Forage and Stalls will designate the hours of delivery of feed, 
forage and bedding for animals on exhibition, which can be obtained on application to 
him, at reasonable rates Stalls and pons must be cleaned before S o’clock A. M., and 
again bi'tw^een the hours of 5 and 7 P. M., each day. 


ADMISSION FEES. 

1 Evhib ter’s ticketgood during the show. $1.50. Tickets admitting one person once, 
25 cents. Tickets admitting childien under twelve years old, 15 cents. 


CLASS A—CATTLE. 


The Exposition Building w'lll bo ojion for the reception of stock on Wednesday, the 2d 
day of November, 1H81 


ENTRIES. 

1 Must be madf* on or before November 1st, bv application to the Secretary, at Spring- 
field.who will furnish blank apiilications on which to specify exhibitor’s name and address, 
w'lth age and description of the animal offered. 

2 In all thoroughbred classes, recoi(led pedigrees, or such as are eligible to record 
must be furnisheiT at time of entiy Statements showing the proportion of improved 
blood in each animal exhibited in lots for grades or crosses, must be furnished at time 
of entry. 

3. The following fees will bo charged and must accompany applications for entries 
For each horse stall. $5; for each cattle stall, $2; for each hog or sheep,$1, foi each fowl or 
chick, 50 cents, and for each pen for car lots of hogs or sheep, $6. 

4. Each exhibitor must purchase an oxhibiter’s ticket ($1.50) when applying for entries 
a firm being regarded as one exhibiter, only one member of the firm will be admitted to 
the building on the ticket which entitles the firm to compete. 

6 (lattle must bo in their stalls in the Exposition Building, Chicago, nat Inter than 
Friday, November 4,1881, in order that they may be weighed, numbered and catalogued 
previous to the opening of the show. ^ 

6. Cattle must bo well halter-broken, and vicious animals will not bo admitted to the 
building. 

7. The bullocks to be slaughtered will be placed in charge of the Superintendent of the 
Department in which they are entered Monday morning of the sho>v, in order that they 
may receive the same feed and care until the day of the the slaughter. 
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, The bullocks forslaufflUor will he killed, dressed and weighed under the direction 
the Awarding Committee, pie premium in each ring will be awarded that bullock whoai 
dressed carcass is of the highest market value in proportion to live woiirht. The dr^safS 
carcass to remain the property of the exhibitor. urossea 


9. Animals compotwfor premiums in Lot H, Heaviest Fat Steer, and Lot 12, Early 
Maturity, will be kept off of feed and water twelve hours before makinfir the award, by the 
Superintendent of the Department. 

10. Butcher's stock only will be eligible to compete for premiums, and animals that are 
to be used hereafter for breeding purposes will be excluded from competition. 

11. Cattle shown in Lots, Car-loads, to weigh at the.Exposition Building as follows. 
Steers three and under four years, not less than 1,800 pounds each; steers two and under 
three years, not less than 1,600 pounds each; steers one and under two years, not less than 
1,200 pounds each. 

12. All awards shall bo made by ballot without consultation. 


CLASS B-HORSES. 


The Exposition Building will be open for the reception of Stock on Wednesday, the 2d 
day of November, 1881. 


ENTEIES. 

1. Must be made on or before November 1st. by application to the Secretary, at Spring- 
field, who will furnish blank application on which to specify exhibiter’s name and address, 
with description of the animal offered. 

2. In all thoroughbred classes, authentic pedigrees must be furnished. Statements 
showing the proportion of improved blood in each animal ^‘xhlbltcd in lots for grades and 
crosses must be furnished at the time of entry. 

3. The following fees will be charged, and must accompany nt)phcations forentrieti: 
For each horse stall, $5, for each cattle stall. $2, for each hog or sheep, $1; for each fowl or 
chick, 50 cents, and for each pen for car-lots of nogs or shoop, $5. 

4 Each exliibiter must purchase an exhibiter’s ticket ($1.50), when applying for entries, 
a firm being regarded as one exhibitor; only one moml)or of the firm will be admitted to 
the building on the ticket. 


LOT 13— -rOE HOBSES ON EXHIBITION 

No premiums will lie awarded to horses, nor examination made by committee, but every 
facility will be afforded for exhibition. 

No exhibitor will be permitted to show more than ten horses. 


CLASS C-SHEEP. 


The Exposition Building will be open for the reception of stock on Wednesday, the 2cl 
dny of November, 1881. 


ENTEIES. 

1. Must bo made on or before November Ist, by application to the Secretary at Spring- 
field, who will furnish blank applications on which to specify exhibiter’s name and address, 
with description of the animal offered 

2. In all thoroughbred classes, authentic pedigrees must be furnished. Statements 
showing the proportion of improved blood in each animal exhibited in lots for grades and 
crosses, must bo furnished at the time of entry. 

3. The following fees will be charged, and must accompany applications for entries: 
For each horse stall, $6; for each cattle stall, $2; for each hog or sheep, $1; for each fowl or 
chick, 60 cents, and for each pen for car-lots of hogs or sheep, $5. 

4 Each exhibitor must purchase an exhibitor’s ticket ($1.60), when applying for entries, 
a firm being regarded as one exliibiter; only one member of the firm will bo admitted to 
the building on the ticket whicl\ entitles the firm to compete. 

6. Sheep must bo in their pons in the Exposition Building, Chicago, not later than Fri¬ 
day, November 4th, 1881, in order that they may be weighed, nuniberod and catalogued 
previous to the opening of the show. 

6 Sheep to bo slaughtered will bo placed in charge of the Superintendent of the Depart¬ 
ment (Class C). Mondav morning of the show, in order that they may receive the same 
feed and care until the day of slaughter The sheep entered for slaughter will be killed, 
dressed and weigbod under direction of the Awarding Committee. The premium in each 
ring will bo awarded to i lie she^^p whose dressed carcass is of the highest market value 
in pioportion to 1 ve weight, also taking into consideration the value of the pelt. The 
dressed carcass to remain the property of the exhibitor. 
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7. Animals competing foi premiuma in Lot 20--Heaviest Pat Sheep—will be kept off 
of feed and water twelve hours before making the award 

8 Butchers' stock only will be eligible to compete for premiums and animals that aie to 
be used hereafter for breeding purposes will be e\oludea from competition 

All awards shall be made by ballot without consultation 


CL\SSD-BWINE 


The Exposition Building will be open for the reception of Stock on Wt dnesday, the 2d 
day of November, 1881 

EN IKIES 

1 Must be made on or before November 1st by application to the Secretary, at Spring 
field who will furnish blank appllcationson whicn to specify exhibitei s name and addi ss 
with description of the animal off( led 

2 In all thoroughbred classes authentic pedigrees must befuinishod Statements 
showing the proportion of improved blood in each animal exhibited m lots for grades oi 
crosses, must be furnished at time of entry 

3 The following fees will be ch irged and must accompany applications for entries 
Foi each horse stall $5 for each cattle stall $2, for each hog or sheep $1, for each fowl or 
chick 60 cents and for each pen foi car lots of hogs or shi ep $5 

4 Hogs must be in their pens in the Exposition Building Chicago not later than Fri¬ 
day, November 4 1881 in order that they may be weighed numbered and catalogued pre- 
\ious to the opening Of the show 

5 Animals competing in Lot 30 Heaviest Fat Hog will be kept off of feed and water 
twehe hours before making the award 

b All awards shall be made by ballot, without consultation 

7 Butcher s stock only will be eligible to compete foi premiums, and animals that are 
to be used hereafter for breeding purposes as well as stags and pig> sows will be ex¬ 
cluded from competition 

H Eac h exhibrter must purchase an cxhibiter’s ticket ($l ’>0) when applying for enti les, n 
firm being regarded as One exhibitor only one member of the firm will be admitted to the 
building on the ticket which entitles the firm to (ompete 


CLASS E-POULTKY 


1 The Exposition Building will be open for the ro^ option of stock on Wednesday the 2d 
day of November, 1881 

ENTBIES 


1 Must be made on or before November 1st by application to the Secretary at Spring- 
field who will furnish blank applications on which to specify exhi'^ ter s name and addres«», 
with description of the animal ottered 

2 In all thoioughbred classos authentic pedigrees must be furnished Statements 
showing so tar as known the proportion of imptoved blood in each animal exhibited m 
lots foi giados or crosses must be furnished at time of enti y 

3 The following fees will be charged and must accompany applications foi entiios 
For each hoise stall i5 for each cattle stall $2 for < ach hog oi sheep, $1 for each fowl or 
chick 50 c( nts and for eacli pen for car lots of hogs or sheep, $5 

4 Each exhibitor must puichase an exhibitei s ticket ($1 50j when applying for entries 
a film being regarded as one exhibitor Only one mombtr of the firm w ill be admitted to 
the building on the ticket which entitles the firm to compot<3 

5 All awaids shall be made by ballot without consultation 

() The terms fowl 'chick etc are thus defined Fowl—a bird hatched prior to 1881, 
Chick—ublrd hatched duilng 1881 Ooek—a male bird hatched prior to 1881 Cockerel—a 
male biid hatched during 1881, Hen- a female bud hatched piior to 1881, Pullet—a female 
bud hatched duiing 1881 

7 Coops should bo of the following dimensions Foi Turkeys and Geese 3)6 feet high, 
3 feet wide, 4 feet long, fowls, 28 inches high, 20 inches wide and 30 inches long 


CLASS r-MECHANICS 


LOT 30— MAC HINES IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

Manufactures and dealers in implements utensils and other objec ts used in connec¬ 
tion with butcheiing live stock packed moats and dairying in aU Us branches will be 
given all available space by paying five dollars each as an entry h o and obtaining the 
necessary permit from the Auditing Committei 
On motion of Mr Qillham 

The Chaliman was authorized to appoint a committee to solicit subscilptions for the 
exp*»n8e and premium fund of the next Fat Stock Show 
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CUaii appointeda«-said committee Mesons Cobb Smith Dysait Moore andFlshei 
The^emftarv wa%“tilfeteatoh published J «0(l extra copies of the pi emium list 

ot the iat btOLkepovi 

On motion of Ml Cobh 

Committee adjourned subjt ot to call of Chairman 

Gband Pacific Hotel Chicago 
October 11 1881 A M 

Committee met pursuant to call of the Cliairman 

Present—Chan man bcott Gillham and Moore , i * «■ 

On motion adjourned to meet at Lvposition Building at 11 o clock A M 


Evposition Building Chicago, 

Octobei 11 1881 110 clock A M 

Committee met pursuant to adjournment 
Present—Chairman Scott Gillhim Moore and Vittum 

On motion of Mi Vittum ^ , , a n j j » 

Mr Moore was authoiized to make contract foi making stalls and pens and piopaiing 
Exposition Building for the show 
On motion adjourned to J o clock P M 


AITEKNOON SESSION—THREE O CLOCK 
C ommittoe mot as per adjournment 

Piostnt—Chairman 8( ott and Messrs Gillham Moore and Vittum 
On motion ot Mi Gillh im 

Ihe committee proceeded to ballot foi judges foi the Show with the following lesult 


J Dallonbach 
J lines Peltz 
T F Buggs 
Georjm Metzger 
H A Hoinoni inn 
A Knornschild 
A S Trostle 
Thomas Ii win 
J H Bunn 


C hampaign 
Polo 

Downei s Grove 
Springfield 
BellcN ille 
Oregon 

Fianklm Grove 
Bloomington 
1 ooria 


Champaign Co 
Ogle Co 
DuPage Co 
Sangamon Co 
St (laii Co 
Ogle Co 
Ltc C# 
McLean Co 
Peoria Co 


On motion of Mi \ ittum 

The Sc( letary was diucUd to notifv the judges of tin n appointment and inform them 
that the Board would furnish ti an-^poi tation and i ly hotel lulls 
On motion of Mi Gillham 

The Presidt nt a d Sec rc tarv w ere authorized to make best possible i ites w ith tin rail 
loads foi f veur ion i itc s to the Fit Stock Show ind foi the posting of bills ilcng the 
lines leading into C hn ago 

Ml Moore submitted the following proposition of C hailes Blown of ChU ago foi mak 
mg stalls ef c 

One hundred oi mcic hoist oi cattle stalls at $2 eich 

One hundred or m( n Ii g iinJ sin < p pc ns at $1 25 eai h 

Keiiiove all pi itfoims and stainls (except three) andreplice thesimoat the close of 
the Show build tables ioi the t hi kt n coops vonstim 1 show iing makt partition fcnce 
diMdmg south half I inldmg Ic ining ind lighting building luring the Show and arrang 
ing the building aftt i tin Show to the sati*-*! i lion of the Exposition Coiipany for $250 

The bov( melu les ill c\t enses in e< nin tion with removing and it placing the stands 
plitfoims oU 0(cup>ingth north end cf tin Exposition Building and the loss incut 
tmg lui of lumber 

On moti )n of Mi Vittum 

The pioposition of Mi Chailes Brown was accepted 

Ml Gillham intiodui < d the following resolution which was adopted 

/fesobr I That the S( lot uv ha\e printed thiee hundred complimentary tickets to the 
Fat Stock Show th it the offltei s and nn mbers of the Board be furnishi d ten each and 
that the rennining tickets he pla( cd in the hands of the Piesident to be distilbuted at 
his pl( asure thatfi>< hiiiulied press tickets bo printed and furnished to the pai»ers ot 
this and adjoining States 

On motion of Mr Moore 

Ml Reynolds was authoii/sed to make arrangements for music during the week of the 
show 

The committee on subscriptions reported that the following subscriptions had been se¬ 
cured to the general premium fund of the Fat Stock Show for 1881 


Union Sto< kVards and Tr inslt ( o 

Marshall Field 

JohnB Drake A Co 

Stlz Schwab&Oo 

C M Her derson A Co 

Keith Bros 

JohnV Farwell&Co 

C Gossage A Co 

L J Lehman 

L Ad ims A Co 

Warren F Leland 


000 00 
200 00 
150 00 
KM) (M) 
50 00 
50 00 
100 00 
25 00 
25 00 
15 00 
25 00 
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Special preiniunis have been offered as follows * 


CLASS A-CATTLE. 

Best five head of Cattle, any a#?e or breed— 

Marshall Field, Chicago .$250 00 

IjOT 6—Swbepstakbs Bing. 

Best Steer 3 and under 4 years 

Borden, Sellock ik Co., Chicago An 800 lb. improved Howe platform scale, value, 38 00 
Best Steer 2 and under 3 yoais - 

Schuttler & Hotz, Chicago.Farm wagon; value. 115 00 

Best Steer 1 and under 2 years— 

Western Kural, Chicago . 15 00 


Lot 7—Grand Sweepstakes. 

Best Steer or Cow in the Show- 

Farmers’Bovleu Co., Chicago.Gold medal, value, 50 00 


CLASS C-SHEEP. 


Best five head of Slioep, any ago or breed— 

Marshall Field, (’hicago.$125 00 


LOT 10— Grand Sweepstakes. 

Best Wether or Ewe in the Show — 

National Live Stock Journal Co., Chicago.Challenge cup; value, 50 00 


CLASS D-SWINE. 


Best five head of Hogs, any age oi Bleed— 

Marshall Field, CTiicago.'_ 125 00 

NT 

Lot 20—Grand Sweepstakes. 

Best Barrow or Sow in the Show'— 

Western llural, Chicago. 15 00 


Lot 81—Car Loads. 

Best car-load 30 Fat Barrr<»w's 1 and under 2 yeais— 

Prairie Farmer Co., Chicago ,XJ S Standard Scale, made by Chicago Scale Co. 75 00 

On motion of Mr. Moore. 

The committee adjourned, subiect to call of the President 


REPORT OF RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 


To the State Board of Agt noilture 

The Reception committee, in addition to their usual duties, had the honor and pleasure 
of entertaining, among other prominent agriculturists, Hon. George B. Loring, Com¬ 
missioner of Agriculture, during a portion of the week of the late Fair. 

The unusually large number of prominent farmers, breeders and business men in at¬ 
tendance at the recent Fair was most gratifying. 

The interest manifested in the success of the Fair and the general work of tho depart¬ 
ment by all present, is evidence of tho appreciation of the efforts of the Board to promote 
the interests of all engaged in agriculture. 

It is suggested that in future specifications of requirements, the locality securing the 
Fair be obligated to locate tho President’s office next to the show-ring, where the guests 




tion. ^ 

The President’s office should be two stories high, with a covered veranda on the second 


floor fronting the show'-rmg. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES'R. SCOTT. Chairman. 
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REPORT OF PRINTING COMMITTEE. 

To the State Boai d of Agriculture: 

The Printing committee have expended during the past year, for printing and station¬ 
ery, the sum of $2,904.90, in connection with the State Fair, Fat Stock Show and the work 
of the department. 

Of this amount $1,393.26 was expended in connection with the Fair and department 
work, $531.73 for the Fat Stock Show, and $1,039.91 in the collection and publication of the 


Crop Reports. 


Thol 


owing statement gives the items making up the above amount. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JAMES R. SCOTT. 
J. L. MOORE, 

S. D. FISHER. 


SPHINGFIKLD .TOUBNAL COMPANY. 


Printing. 

December crop blanks. 

Circulars. 

Blanks .. 

Tile-makers’ R. R. certificates. 

Vouchers, etc. 

Letter-heads, envelopes, etc. 

Printing postals, envelopes, etc .. 

Entry-books and cards, planks, etc. 

Tickets, badges, etc. 

Premium list State Fair and Fat Stock Show. 
Cards for stalls, etc. 


$23 00 
12 00 
2 76 
13 00 
2 50 
21 00 
71 00 
26 75 
82 14 
38 75 
444 00 
12 76 


Total 


$749 64 


SPBINGPIELD RE(USTEB COMPANY. 

December, 1880. Crop Report, 3,000 copies. $245 00 

May crop blanks. S (M> 

May Crop Report, 3,000 copies. 89 00 

June crop blanks. 10*00 

Juno Crop Report, 3.000 copies. 177 25 

July crop blanks. 10 00 

July Crop Report. 3,000 copies. 86 00 

August crop blanks . 10 00 

August Crop Report, 3,000 copies. 297 75 

Printing postals . 4 00 

Shipping labels . 2 00 

400 blank reports of County Agricultural Boards. 12 00 

Circulars, etc. 8 00 

Total. $959 00 


T. W. B. KIDD, SPEINGFIELD. 

Meteorological blanks . 

Labels, orders on treasurer, etc. 

Total . 


$4 75 
21 tH) 


$25 75 


SPBINGFIBliD PRINTING COMPANY. 

Electrotype plates, and map of Illinois. $17 oo 

Complimentary slips, State Fair... 2 00 

Total. $19 00 


H. W, ROKKER, SPRINGFIELD. 


Printing, envelopes, etc . $9 60 

Printing and stationery. 75 85 

Total. $85 35 


JOHN B. JEFFREY, CHICAGO. 

Posters . $313 13 

J. B. BROWN, SPRINGFIELD. 

Printing and stationery. $63 44 

J. M. W. JONES STATIONERY AND PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO. 

Complimentary tickets, vouchors, etc. $30 00 

Coupon tickets, meal tickets, permits, etc. 120 03 

Total. $150 03 
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J. K. MAGIB & CO., CHICAGO. 

Circulars, etc., Fat Stock Show. 


PEORIA TRANSCRIPT COMPANY. 

Blank applications for entry, State Fair. 

RAND, M’NALLY & CO., CHICAGO. 

Catalogue of stock. Fat Stock Show. 

Admission tickets, Fat Stock Show, etc. 

Posters..*. 

Total. 


D. H. TRIPP A CO.. PEORIA. 

Stationery, State Fair. 


CULVER, PAGE A HOYNE, CHICAGO. 

Blanks for agricultural statistics. 


$8 85 


$25 50 


$123 50 
16’00 
320 00 


$459 50 


$2 95 


$6 00 


SUNDRY. 


Printing and stationery. $96 76 

Grand total.$2,9<i4 90 


* BEPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MUSEUM. 


To the State Board of AgnvuUu) e 

The Museum cemmitteo has made application for a collection of the merchantable 
woods of the State, specimens of the coals, potter’s clays, kaolin, buildini; stone and 
glass sands. The completion of the collection of domestic fowls is desirable, and steps 
have been taken to accomplnsh this result 

It is recommend<*d that liberal premiums be offered at the next Fair for free-hand 
drawings of farm buildings, including dwelling houses, barns and out buildings, and that 
tne plans receiving the awarcis be suitably framed and placed on the walls of the museum 
and other rooms of the departm(*nt. 

Application has been made for paintings, lithographs, engravings and drawings of 
of domestic animals, that the owners are willing to donate to the department. 


Respectfully submitted. 


JAMES R. SCOTT. 
D. B. GILLMAM, 
S. D FISHER. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION. 


To the State Board of Agriculture • 

The committee beg leave to report that the usual concessions in the way of excursion 
rates and reduced freights were granted by the lending railroads of the State to exhibitors 
and visitors attending the State Fair and Fat Stock Shows of 1881. 

The hearty cooperation on the part of the railroads in the work of developing the agri¬ 
cultural resources in connection with the State Fair and Fat Stock Show, as well as 
increasing the interest in farm drainage, road making and other matters, has materially 
aided, and been of groat service to, the Board and all mtorostod in agriculture. 

. The mutual dependence of the producer and railroad managers upon the extent of the 
crops, makes it equally important to the farmer and carrier that large crops be grown, 
and that such reasonable rates bo given in shipping to market ns will lea% e a fair margin 
of profit with the grower, with which to improve his land, enlarge upon his farming opera¬ 
tions, and thus be enabled to increase the amount of grain and live stock for export 

It is recommended that the Secretary be instructed to communicate to jthe following 
railroads granting excursion and reduced freight rates to exhibitors and visiters to the 
Fair and Fat Stock Shows during the past year, the Hianks of this Board for the material 
assistance thus rendered. 


Respectfully submitted. 


JAMES R. SCOTT, 
D. B. GILLHAM, 

W. M. SMITH. 

D. W. VITTUM, Jr., 
S. D. FISHER. < 
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BaILHOAD ARRANtrEMENlS STATE FAIR 18hl 


Bock Island & Peoi la 
Peona Decatur & Evansville 
Chicago Pekin <& 8oiitln\ ester n 
Peona Pekin & Jacksonvlllo 
Illinois Midland 
Spi ingfleld & Northwestern 
Jacksonville Soutlioastf rn 
Chicago & Iowa 


Passengers one and one*fltth faio for the 
round ^rlp i reight ^111 be chaigod full iate 
to the lair and returned fic» to points 
whence shipped on (ertifleatc of the St cre- 
tarv that the same has been on exhibition, 
and has not changed ownership 


Chicago & 41ton 
Illinois Central 
Chicago Builington «&(Juincy 
Chicago Rock Island & Pat iflc 
Wabash bt Louis &Paciilc 


Chicago & Nortinsostern 


I Passengers one and one third faio for the 
lound tup Freight will be chaiged full 
I rate to the fan and must be pi epaid, when 
r It \vill be roturiRd free to points whence 
I shippf d on cortillcatt of the becretaiy that 
the s ime has been on exhibition, and has 
I not < hanged ownership 

] Passengers one undone half fare for the 
round tup Fi eight must be prepaid at full 
I rites to the fail and av ill be retuinod fiee 
[ to points on this road A\hcnce shipped on 
oei tilk ate of tin S( 11 etai ^ that the same 
I has been on exhibition and has not change d 
I owntiship 


Ohio Si Mississippi 


Vandalin Line 


Indiana Bloomington Si Western 


) Pd‘'sengers at one and one third rates for 
tiu Toimd tup from points on bpringflild 
I d!\ ision and m iin lin« between Lawn uce- 
I villt ind Floia Fiught will bo charged 
I full itit»s to the fair and rr turned fieo to 
I i)oints\\tn nci shipped on ceitiflcati of the 
I be 1C 1 11 V that tin s ime has been on i vhi 
! bition and has not diangi d owneiship 

] Fn ight \m11 pav full lates going and be 
ittui nod fi ec on < < rtiHc ate of the Seci otary 
that the s line has be en on exhibition and 
j h IS not changed t nn nt rship 

I Passongc rs 4 c < nts pi t mile one x\ay for 
the round tup Freight must bi pre paid at 
I tuiiflf 1 itcs It tin point of shipment to the 
fair iinl will hi icturned tree to jioint 
I AN hence shu>pt d on ei itifli ate of b( < re tary 
I that the Sinn has bi c n on exhibition 
I ownoisliip being unt h uiged 


Fn iglit from an> station in Illinois at full 
^ 1 i T ' tariliiatos lud ietuini d to points of ship 

Indianapolis Si bt Louis inei t fret on eertilh ati of 8i ( re t ii v that 

I the sumo his been on exhibition and has 
I not (hanged ow nersliip 

Arrangements to co\oi only points in Illinois 

As nom ly all the railroads require pic payment of height at the stall n Avln n r shippe d 
a receipted bill should be taken foi the same w hn h should bo certii ied n\ thi Sec re- 
TARY ON THE GROUNDS as eai ly as 1 hursday of the I air 

THE limLD STATES E\PB1 SS CO aud tho AMI RICAN 1 \PB1-Sh ( O ^Mll.aih 
naxe an oin o on the Fnr Grounds and will leecivo and delixer theie all matter sent oi 
received by express without extra charge 


Bailroad ArhanctEments roR Fat Stock Show 1881 


Michigan Central 

*Lake Shore Si Michigan Southern 


Chicago & Noithwestern 
Chicago Rock Island Si Pacific 
Illinois Central 
Chicago & Alton 
Chicago, Burlington Si Quincy 
Chicago Si loAA a 
Chicago. Pekin Si Southwestern 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Wabash, St Louis & Pacific 


Will can V stock to Chicagoat local rates 
and refund one half of the amount paid on 
presentation of boorctary s certificate that 
the stock has been on exhibition 


Will carry stock to Chicago at regulai 
taiiff lates and refund one third or the 
amount paid on Piesentation < f Secretary s 
certificate that the stock has been on exhi¬ 
bition 


stock shipped in car loads, or m lots of four am i als or more, 
the n venue of the load in no case to bo made less than $12 for 1(K) miles or less $15 foi 
distances between lOO and 200 miles, and $20 for distances between 200 and 300 miles* 
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Paid freight bills with Secretary’s certificate should be presented to the railroads when 
applying for a rebate in freight. 

Thei='e concessions are made upon condition that the roads are icloased from any and 
all liability exceeding $50 per head, in case of injury by ac('ident or otherwise, while in 
transit, or while awaiting shipment or delivery at stations. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MISCELLANEOUS AWARDS. 


To the State Board of Agriculture 

Your committee to whom was referred the awards recommended by awarding commit¬ 
tees on miscellaneous entries at the late Pair, have examined and duly considered the 
action of the judges, and submit for the approval of the Board the following list of com¬ 
mendations, etc 

Respectfully submttted, 

B. PULLEN. 

O. S. HASKELL, 

E. B DAVID. 


MISCELLANEOUS -AWARDS. 

CLASS F—MECHANICS-Section 1. 

WM. VOORHIES. Supei mteudent. 


LOT 81-STOVE8. CASTINGS. WORKED METALS, ETC. 


Vapor Stove 

Hull Vapor Stove Co , Cleveland, O 


.Diploma 


Hall’s Safe* 

BvO A. Cavan, Agt. 


Hall’s Safe and Lock Co., at El Paso, Ill 


.Diploma 


Gas Machine 

Couch & Sanders, Peoria .*.Diploma 

Covert's Paragon Extension Stop Ladder 

Lewis B. Covert, Cedar Rapids, la.Diploma 


Street Lamp 

O’Brien Bros., Peoria 


.Diploma 


LOT «2-HOrSEHOLD FURNITURE. 


Butter Worker 

Cornish (’urtis. Fort Atkinson, Wis .Diploma 

Flour Sifter and Safe: 

H. Fletemeyer, Peoria.Diploma 

Creamer (Coolev) 

John Boyd, Chicago.Diploma 

Dog-Power for Churn. 

John Boyd, Chicago.Diploma 

Boot-Cleaner: 

Novelty Manufacturing Co., Chicago.Diploma 


LOT 83--MANUFACTURES OF VARIOUS KINDS. 


Bangs’ Gas Machine: 

Cnas 8. Cleaver, Chicago. 


.Diploma 


Display of Buttons: 
Hurt & Co., Peoria. 


Type Writer* 

Justus F. Lindgreen. Peoria 


.Diploma 


.Diploma 
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Horse and Cattle Food. 

American Stock Food Co., Chicacro 

Display of Yeast* 

Waterloo Yeast Co., Waterloo, N. Y 


Tug Fastener: 

1j. B. Covert, Cedar Bapids, la., 

Baking Powder* 

D. C. Brown, Springfield, III. ... 


Diploma 

.Diploma 

Diploma 

.Diploma 


CLASS F— MECHANICS— Section 2. 

B. PULLEN, Supenntpndent. 

LOT 85-^ENGINES. MACHINERY, ETC. 


Combined Underground Drain and Hydraulic Water Supply. ^ , 

Chas. J. Hofiand, Osoo.Commended 

Warren Hog Waterer ^ , 

W. A. Warren, Princeton.Commended 

Hoisting Power; _ , , 

G. W. Gordon, Beverly, O.Commended 

Rubber Bucket, for Chain Pump, ChurclilH’s patent* 

J. F. Temple & Sons, Chicago.Commended 

LOT 86~LIGHT MACHINES. ETC. 

Common Sense Bee-Hive: 

J. Barnes, Jacksomille.Commendation 

LOT 87-IMPLEMENTS, VEHICLES, ETC. 

Road Cart* 

W. 8. Frazier & Co., Aurora.Commended 

Jump Seat. 

H. J. Edwwds & Sons. Chicago .Diploma 

Hay. Gram, Corn and Hog Rack 

J. McCallum & Bro. Manufacturing Co., Chicago .Commended 

Barbed Wire Fence 

Faison & Thomas, Bloomington.Commended as No. 1 


CLASS G-FARM PROLUCTS. 


LOT 89-GBAIN8 AND SEEDS. 

Display of Agricultural Products* 

union Pacific Railway Co.Diploma 

Sweet Corn* 

J. P Beck, Peoria.Highest commendation 

Flax Seed 

W. A. Bickett, Sibley.Highest commendation 


LOT 91-BUTTER. CHEESE, ETC. 

Display of Dairy Salt* 

American Dairy Salt Co., Syracuse, N. Y.Highest commendation 

Display of Beeswax: 

Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria.Highest commendation 

Orange Butter (''olor 

S L. Barnhardt, Potsdam, N, Y.. Highest commendation 
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CLASS I—FINE AETS. 

JOHN P. REYNOLDS, Superintendent. 
LOT 102-PRINTING, ENGRAVING. ETC. 


Exhibit of Bookkeeping by students of Business College: 

Business College, Jacksonville. Highest commendation 

Exhibit of Penmanship by students of Business College: 

Business College, Jacksonville.Highest commendation 

Mechanical Drawi^: 

Trlebel & Son, Peoria...Highest commendation 

General Display of Penmanship: 

Business College, Jacksonville.Highest commendation 


LOT 104-WAX, FEATHER. HAIR WORK. ETC. 


Preserved Natural Flowers: 

Mrs. H. H. Cole, Peoria. Highest commendation 


CLASS K—TEXTILE FABRICS. 

E. H. BISHOP, Superintendent. 


LOT 107-HAND SEWING, ETC. 


Display ot Laundry Work 

8. A. Fuller, Peoria .Highest commendation 

Child’s Dross* 

Helen A. Young, Monmouth.Highest commendation 


LOT 109-FANCY WORK. 


Fancy Knitting 

Mrs. C. Hinsey, Pekin .High commendation 

Fancy Knitted Hood 

Mrs. Mary A. Fox. Farmington.Highest commendation 


CLASS L—NATURAL HISTORY. 

JOHN P. REYNOLDS, Superintendent, 


LOT 112-TAXIDERMY. MINERALOGY AND CONCHOLOGY. 


Curiosities from any one county: 
R. H. Spader, Atlanta. 


Gems of Illinois: 

R. H. Spader, Atlanta. 


—16 


.Highest commendation 


.Highest commendation 














CLASS N-EDUCATION. 

ElOiBY COBB. SuperintmdenL 
LOT 118-HIGH SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 


iigh School. Warsaw 


•Diploma 


CLASS H-LOT 98. 


A new Grape from T. S. Hubbard. Fredonla, N. Y., named “Prentlas.” the com- 
mittee regard as very promising, a white grape, berries of medium size, of a 
pure, sweet flavor, and evidently a good keeper; bunches oompaot, of memnm 

.commendation 


REPORT OP LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 


To the State Board of Aguculture 

The following is the li.st of books received at the Department during the past year. 

lntcr.>«teU in the perusal of the books 


The 

books 


unexpended funds appropnutt d for the library will be needed to purchase nnederl 

of reference and scientific works ndating to agriculture purenaso nooued 


Respectfully submitted. 


H. p. EMERY, 
GEO. 8. HASkELL. 
S. D. FISHER. 


LIST OF IMiUKs 

HERD ROOKS. 


No. 

1 aitloufWork. 

Author. 

P^yoB lieoord Vol, 1. (Presented !)v the Viif-bnt i 

Shorthorn Kecord. Vol. 8 . . .vutiiot.). 

. 

Cuttle Club Herd Book. VoL 7 . 

5®rkshire Record. Vol 4 . 


Cotswold Record. Vol 1 . 


Shorthorn Cattle. Vol. 26 . 

l^jClydesdale Stud Book. Vol. 3 . 

l^lGeneral Stud Book. Vol. 14 ... 

Sanders.. 

. 

®ook. Vol. 4 . 

Yol 11 . 


1329 

13^ 

IjereeymrdBook? vS?fVol.7 .i.;..:..:::;;:;; 


1331 

1332 

1 vnio^jroiana-L/flinaitecorti . ’ •••••••••••• 



itegister of the Vermont Merino Sheep Breeders* Association. Vol. 1.. , 
---—.. 
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Indiana, 

1840 Report of Board of Agriculture, 1880.. 

13412d Annual Report Bureau of Statistics and Geology, 1880. 

Iowa. 

1342| Report of State Board of Agriculture, 1880 . 


Kansas, 

I 

1348 Sheep Husbandry, quarter ending Slst Dec., 1870.... 
1344,Quarterly Report of the Board or Agriculture, 1K80. 


I Kentucky 

1345'Report on Agriculture, Etc., 1881. 


Ma'>sachusetts. 

Ili46 Trans. Horticultural Society 1870 Part 2. 

1347-48 Trans. Horticultural Society. 1880 Vols 1 and 2. 

1349-50, History of the Horticultural Society, 1820-187S. 

1351' Agricultural Report for 1880 . 

1352 Trans. Massachusetts Society. 1881. Part 1 . 

13531 Anniversary Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural History, 1830-1880. 


Miclngan. 

13541 Report of Board of Agriculture for 1879 . 

1365 Report of Pomological Society, 1880 . 

1366,Roport of Boaid of Agriculture, 1880 . 

1357-58|Farm Statistics. 1879,1880.. 


Missouri. 

1369 General Index and Supplement on the Insects of Missouri (Bulletin No. 6) 


Maine. 

1360 Report of Maine Board of Agriculture, 1880...^.., 

Minnesota. 

1361 Statistics of Minnesota. 1880, by Christensen .. 
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Lut of Continued. 


No, 


1362 


1363*64 


1365 


1366 


136; 

im\ 

13691 

1370-1 

1372 

1373-7 

1378 


Title of Work. 


Nebraska 

Reports of Experiments at College Farm, Lincoln, 


New York. 


Report Produce Exchange, 1878-1879 


Tennessee, 

Reports on Grasses, Meadows, Pastures and Sorghum. By Comm’r of Agriculture. 

Virginia. 

iFourth Annual Report Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Foreign. 

Statistics of the Colony of Tasmania, 1880... 

Catalogue of the Exhibits Tasmanian Court, 1880. 

Sixth Report Montreal Horticultural Society and Fruit Growers’ Association, 1880. 

Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society (2d aeries). Vols. 16 and 16 . 

Paris Universal Exposition. 1878 Kept.Agrl Implements By Knight, Comr., 1880.. 
Pans Universal Exposition, 1878. Rept. of U. 8. Comrs. In 6 vols. Donated by 

Samuel Dysart.. 

Fifth Report of the Montreal Horticultural Society, 1879. 

Washington. I), C, 


1379 Cii cular of Information Bureau of Education. No. 6. 

1380 Qr. Rept Chief Bureau Statistics Treasury Dept, 1881. No. 3. 

1381 Kept. Consuls of the United States Commerce, MTg , etc. No. 8. June, 1881 — 

1382 Rept Commissioners of Education. 1879 . 

1383 Qr Rci)t. Bureau of Statistics Treasury Dept. U. S., 1880-1881. 

13^-7 Contributions to the Natural History of the U. S vols. 1,2,3,4. By L. Agassiz. 

1388|United States Executive Department By Elmes. 

1389 Culture of the Sugar Beet I* 8 . Dept of Agrl. Special Ropt No. 28 . 

1390,Commerce and Navigation of the U. S , 1880 Foreign Commerce etc . 

1301 D(*pt of the Interior, 2d Report for 1878-1879 on the Rocky Mountain Locust.. 

1302 Bureau of Education No 3 For 1881 .. 

1303lCotton Goods Trade of the World. No. 12. October, 1881 .. 

1394,Annual Rept Chief Bureau Statistics onFoieign Commerce U. 8., 1880. 

TOS Consulars’Districts No 2 1880 . 

1396;Reports on Commerce, Manufactures, etc. No. 2. 1880 . 

lS97|Report of the Commissioners of Education, 1878 .. 

1398 Circular of Intormation Bureau of Education. 

1399 Reports of Consuls of U. S on Commerce, Manufactures, etc.. 1881. 

1400 Progress of Western Education in China and Siam.. 

1401'Bureau of Education—“Legal Rights of Children." No. 3. 1880 .. 

1402! “ “ “ ” “ No. 2. 1880 .. 


Miscellaneous. 


No. 


Title of Work. 


Author. 


1403-4'Dickson’s Agricultural. Vols. 1 and 2. 

1405 Power of Movement in Plants. 

1406'Compendium of Facts and Events ... 

1407 Memoirs oi William Uemick. 

1408 Every Horse Owners’ Cyclopedia. 

1409 Encyclopedia of Agriculture . 


Donated by Wm. T. Talbott 


Darwin 
E, Emery. 


Loudift . 
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The following is a list of periodicals received at the office during the year: 


Name of Paper. 


Location. 


Chicago. 


Prairie Farmer. 

Western Rural . 

Country Gentleman . 

Pantagraph. 

Gazette .. . 

National Live Stock Journal.| Chicago _ 

Turf, Field and Farm .New York City 

Coleman's Rural World . 'St. Louis, Mo .. 

Home and Farm .I Louisville, Ky 

Argus .'Atlanta 


Albany, N. Y. 
Bloomington.. 
Jonesboro .... 


Publisher. 


Kentucky Live Stock Record 

Journal . 

Farmers’ Review. 

United States Miller . 

Observer. 

Daily State Journal. 

Daily State Register. 

Dally morning Monitor.. 

Daily Evening Post. 

Indiana Farmer . 

American Agriculturist.... 


Prairie Farmer Co . 

Milton George. 

Luther Tucker & Son. 

W. O. Davis. 

T. F. Bouton . 

Stock Journal Co. 

Turf. Field and Farm Ass’n 

N. J Coleman. 

B. F Avery & Son. 

Geo, L. Shoals. 


. Lexington, Ky .B. J. Bruce. _ 

. Albion .Morns Emmerson ... 

. Chicago.IFarmers’ Review Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis . E. H. Cawker. 

. Carbondale. I A. Ackerman. 

. Springfield .'Journal Co. 

“ ....Rogister Co . 

.T. W. S. Kidd . 

. Yokam & Rokker... . 

. Indianapolis, Ind.Indiana Farmer Co . 

__ _New York City.Orange Judd Co 

California Farmer. San Francisco, Cal.[Warren&Co ... 

American EMineer. CliUjago. Merrick Cowles 

Farmer and Fruit Grower.Anna.H. C. Bouton . 

Weekly Drovers* Journal.Chicago. IH. L. Goodall & Co 


Engineer and Mining Journal.. 

Legal Adviser. 

Republican . 

Gazette . 

Gardners’ Chronicle . 

Mark Lane Express. 

Entomologist .. 

Entomologist 2d . 

Live Stock Journal .. 

Country Gentlemen's Magazine... 

Floral Magazine . 

The Gardener. 

Field, Farm and^Slardon. 

North British Agriculturist. 

Journal of Commerce.. 

Freeport Journal. 

Industrial World. 

Drainage and Farm Journal. 

Western Agriculturist. 


New York City 

Chicago . 

I Whitehall. 

Lanark . 

.London, Eng . 


Edinburg. Scotland 

Chicago . 

Freeport . 

Chicago. 

Indianapolis, Ind... 
Quincy. 


Scientific Publishing Co .. 

Legal Adviser Co. 

Pearce Clapp. 

Frank F Livermore. 

Wm. Richards. 

Hazell, Watson & Viney .. 

John Van Voorst . 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co... 

Edward J. Knight. 

Wm. Blackwood & Sons... 

L Reek & Co . 

Thos. Spanfewick. 

Horace Cox. 

Chas .Vnderson, Jr. 

Wm Baker . 

Journal Printing Co. 

Com. Advertiser Co. 

J. J. W Billingsley & Son 
IT. Butter worth. 


The Auditing Committee and Committee on Agricultural and In¬ 
dustrial Education asked for further time to complete reports. 
Which was granted. 

Reports of Superintendents of the various departments of the 
Pair were received and adopted, as follows: 


CLASS A—CATTLE. 


REPORT OF W. M. SMITH, Superintevdent. 


To the State Boaid of Agriculture: « 

The exhibit of cattle at the Twenty-Ninth Annual State Fair, m number and quality ex¬ 
ceeds that of any former year. 

The number of exhibitors from the several States are as follows Illinois, 22; Ohio, 4; 
Connecticut,!; New York, 3; total, 2(5. 

The entries of cattle of the several breeds wore as follows; Shorthorns, 68, Herefords, 
63; Devons, 60; Polled Angus, 34; Holsteins, 36; Jerseys, 109, Ayrshires, 93; Herds,29; total, 
472 entries. 
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It ir/ll be seen tbat fortjr^slx per cent, of tiie cattle entrleii ArA Af u 

fifty-four per cent of the milk breede. onmee are of the beef breeds and 


In the beef broe«ls. twentir-nlne per cent, or uie enmos were Shorthorn*, twentv bi»i. 
per cent Devons, t wenty-six per cent. Horefords. and seventeen per oentPoUed Aniros.” 
In the milk breeds, forty-seven per cent, of the entries were Jerseys, thirty-eight ner 
ent. Ayrshires, and fifteen per cent. Holstelns. 


cent 


The large prizes offered for herds doubtless had some effect in Increasing the exhibit, 
but the awards were not considered bv the friends of the unsuccessful ancT rival breeds 
as deciding the question of their relative value for the most prontabie production of the 
best (luality of beef or daily products. * 

*eeders of beef cattle is inoroasing to the effect that the exhibiter 
stock is attended with much danger and risk, and, until the prac- 
that is too fat for breeding purposes is corrected, the majority of 
successful breeders will not attend the Pair with stock. 

The large majority of the visitors at our annual Fairs would be as much interested in 
seeing a well fatted steer as a fat breeding bull, and the merits of the several beef breeds 
cannot be better demonstrated than by providing three rings for fat steers, where all the 
breeds, crosses or grades could be oxhiblted together at the State Fair. 


The feeling among bi 
of highly fed breeding 
tice of snowing stock 
our most practical and 


It is believed that the proposed rings for fat cattle would not only prove a great attrac¬ 
tion, but would largely increase the interest in the production of a bettor class of beef 
cattle with the large number of farmers in attendance each year at the Fair that do not 
attend the Fat StoCk Show. 


Prominent breeders have heretofore requested the privilege of showing fat steers at the 
State Fair, and, on various occasions, have exhibited steers which attracted general at¬ 
tention. 

The number of breeder's of pure bred cattle of the several beef breeds is small, com- 
nf.red with the largo number of feeders of the best class of export cattle who might thus 
bo induced to take an active Intorost in the State Pair, as oxhlbiters and visitors. 

The offerli^ of liberal prizes for one, two and throe-year old steers, or spayed heifers, 
at the State Fair, would, it is believed, largely increase the interest in, and insure a much 
larger show of superior animals at the Fat Stock Show. 

If (lounty Agricultural Boards could bo more generally induced to offer premiums for 
fat steers to be exhibited at County Fairs, it would encourage a larger number o( our 
most enterprising feeders to breed, or purchase for feeding, a better (Hass of cattle, and 
thus largely increase the demand for .‘•uporior well bred bulls for breeding purposes. 

The following table gives the number of entries of cattle, and premiums offered the 
various breeds at the Illinois State Fair since and including 1858. 

The entries, premiums offered and paid in the cattle class at the late Fair are given 
herewith, as well as the list of exhibitors in this class. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. M. SMITH, Bupt. Class A. 


Ex/nhiteis of Cattle, 


Name. 

PostoflacG. 

1 Breed. 


ILLINOIS. 

1 

1 

Anderson & Findlay . 

Allen, J.B. 

Barber, V.i 

Lake Forest. 

Dclavan. 

[Decatur. i 

1 

Polled Angus. 

Jersey . 

Jersey. 

Cux, J., & Son. 

Wyoming.j 

Shortnorn. 

Culbertson, C. M.1 

Chicago.1 

Hereford. 


Clark, Thomas 
Constable, Wm 
Combs, Wm. N 
Jones, N. N ... 
King. Chas. P.. 
Merna, Goo 


May, W. A . iPekin. 

* ^ « 1 Jacksonville. 

Elgin . 

I Randolph.... 

Avon. 

Indianola. 

Little Indian. 

Peoria. 

Cantrall. 

Fairbury.. 


iBeecher., Hereford. 

_ I Hereford. 

Fairbury.Jersey_ 

. I Normal. I Jersey. 

Peoria... 

Wyoming. 


Potts, j. H., & Son. 

Pratt W. A. 

Ryburn, D. Q. 

Ross, L. P. 

Sandusky, H . 

Stephenson, Wm., & Son. 

Tripp. D. H. & 8. 6. 

Vance, 1. W. 

Younger, Wm. 


Gardner. W. L. 

Hoover & Co. 

Whitmore,D. J. 

Willson, A. J. 


Jersey . 

Jersey . 

Ayrshire. 

Shorthorn. 

Holstein. 

Shorthorn. 

Polled Angus and Devon. 

Shorthorn. 

Shorthorn. 

Jersey. 

I Jersey. 

Devons. 


Norwalk.... 
Columbus.. 
Castletown. 

I Grafton. 


Jersey and Holstein. 

Jersey. 

Devons. 

Ayrshire.. 













































































ExhiHters of CcUtle —Continued. 


Name. 

Postoifice. 

Breed. 

King, 0. B.. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Watertown. 

DAVfin,,,,,, 

Converse^J. T. 

NEW YOEK. 

Woodville. 

AyrflhlrAR. 

Bedfield, Frank B. 

Batavia. 

PrdlAd 

Dnadilla Stock Association.... 

West Edmoston. 

Holstein. . . 





Entries, Offenngs and Awards, Fair, 1881. 




Breed, etc. 


1 Shorthorn bulls. 

1 Shorthorn cows and heifers.. 

2 Shorthorn hord—bull 1 cow and 3 heifers 

3 Shorthorn sweepstakes—bulls. 

3 Shorthorn sweepstakes—females. 


Total 


4 Hereford bulls. 

4 Hereford cows and heifers. 

Ti Hereford herd—bull. 1 cow and 3 heifers 
0 Hereford j^weepstakes—'bulls. 

6 Hereford sweepstakes—females. 

Total. 

7 Devon bulls. 

7 Devon cows and heifers . 

SjDevon herd—bull. I cow’ and 3 heifers... 

9 Devon sweepstakes—bulls. 

9.Devon sweepstakes—females . 

Total. 


10 Polled Angus bulls. 

10 Polled Angus cows and heifers. 

Ji Angus herd—bull. 1 oow and 3 heifers 

12 Polled Angus sweepstakes—bulls. 

12|Polled Angus—females. 


Total 


Holstein bulls... 

Holstein cows and heifers. 

Holstein herd—bull. 1 cow and 3 heifers 

Holstein sweepstakes—bulls. 

Holstein sweepstakes—females. 


Total 


16 

16 

17 

18 
18 


Jersey bulls. 

Jersey cows and heifers. 

Jersey herd—bull, 1 cow and 3 heifers 

Jersey sweepstakes—bulls. 

Jersey sweepstakes—females. 


Total. 


Number of Entries. 




< o 

s? 

: cc 
o 

: 

I o 


CO] 

; 0*1 

: e 


U) 
N O 
® OB 

wa 


§ : e, 

- P.I 




3... 


31 4 




17 


17j 


4 8 


2 l 61 

’io 


lol 


Total number en-, 
tries. 1 

Amount premiums 
offered.j 

12 

$135 

26 

175 

2 

60 

6 

50 

J? 

50 

58 

$460 

11 

135 

24 

175 

3 

50 

4 

50 

11 

50 


► 

11 

"I 

*d 

3 

g. 

5* 

B 


1135 

175 

50 

50 

50 


$460 

105 

175 

50 

50 

50 


8 | 53 $4M)| 

81 13 135 

51 28i 175 

3, 50 

7i 




$430 

95 

175 

60 

50 

50 


13' GOj $460; $420 


18! 28] 


135 

175 

60 

60 j 

50| 


$460| 

135 

176 

50 

60 

50 


36 $460 


135 

176 

50 

50 

60 


80 

175 

60 

50 

50 


$405 


165 

50 

60 

60 


1091 $460) $445 


120 

176 

50 

60 

60 
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Entries, Offerings and Awards —Continued. 


23 


Breed, etc. 


Ayrshire bulls. 

Ayrshire cows and heifers. 

Ayrshire herd—bull, 1 cow and 3 heifers. 

Ayrshire sweepstakes—bulls. 

Ayrshire sweepstakes—females. 


Total. 


Beef breeds, sweepstakes, herd—bull and 4 cows 

or heifers. 

[Milk breeds, sweepstakes, herd—bull and 4 cows 
or heifers.. 


Grand total 


Number of Entries. 


16 


16 


67 


5*^ 

9 <X> 


23 


g* 

in CD 

: S| 
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31 


•n 06 
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: Si 
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4i 
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LB'I 
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14 


16 
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od 

Oip, 


141 


74 


li 

P 

c 

li 


4721 


li 

II 


$135 

175 

50 

60 

50 


$460 

500 

500 


& 

*d 

g 

B 


$135 

175 

60 

60 

60 


$460 

500 

500 


$4,220 $4.015 

























Entries and Offerings Illinois Fairs, 18 3-1881 
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CLASS B—HOESfiS. 


KEPORT D. E. BEATY. Superintendent. 


To the Stale Board of Agu cult are 

Tho show of horses at the Fair of 1881 was very satisfactory, It belnc one of the finest 
exhibitions ever made in the State, both us regards numbers and quality. 

The trotting horse has assumed so distinct a type of late years, and Is bred so largely 
for track purposes, that, in the opinion of your Superintendent, the time has arrived 
when the lot heretofore provided in the premium list for roadster horses should hereafter 
be set apart for horses generally exhibited in this lot of late years and commonly desig¬ 
nated as the trotting horse. 

The trotting horse is of American origin and has been improved so wonderfully in 
speed and endurance as to be a matter of surprise to our people and astonishment to 
horsemen of other countries. 

Tho large and increasing number of breeders of this class of horses are deserving of 
proper recognition and encouragement at the hands of this Board, which h^ for many 
yeais provided a separate lot for the running horse, the arguments for which will apply 
with equal force to the change recommended in the heading of the lot heretofore provided 
for roadster horses, making it especially for trotting horses. 

This distinct type of trotting horse has of late years been crowding what is known as 
the roadster horse into tho ring for gentlemen’s driving horses, where the more showy 
and attractive horses of considerable speed and endurance, not especially adapted for 
tho race track, should be shown. 

Tho attention of the Board is called to the published requirements in the premium list at 
tho head of the lots for roadster and gentlemen’s driving horses, which are practically 
identic al, each specifying style speed and action as the essential matters to be considered 
by committee in making awards. 

There being no well defined difference in the tests applied by the Board to tho horses 
entered in these rings, exhibiters have experienced some difficulty in deciding in which 
ring to entei their stock—the question generally being decided, by the owner of track 
horses, to compete in the roadster class, while the owners of well gaited and attraenve 
roadster horses prefer to take their ch.incos in the ring for gentlemen’s drning horses. 

In case the Boaid deem it wise to make the change suggested it is recommended that 
the same amount be set apart to the lot for gentlemen’s drning hoises ns is now given to 
the other classos of horses, and that rings for the several ages lie provided, the same as in 
lots foi other distinct types of horses. 


SPEED BINGS. 

The exhibition of trotting and running horses at the Into Fair was not entirely satisfac- 
toiy, cithei in the number ot hoises or their performance. 

Tho horses of .speed and reputation were the exception, and the limited number of 
entries for the scver.il races is unmistakable evidence that Inducements wore not ottered 
to attract a sufficient number of hoises calculated to reflect credit upon the Illinois State 
Fair 

While the Board had for its object, in offering premiums in the speed department, the 
encouragement of the breeding of lunning and trotting horses, noted for speed and 
endurance, the matter of providing an attraction to increase the gate receipts was one of 
the considerations that influenced the Board in offering inducements for such tests 

The exhibitors, and class of horses shown at the late Fair, are as follows 


Name 


Postoffleo. 


Class. 


IDDINOIS. 


Armstrong, Andrew .. 

Ashlock, Wm E. 

Ayers. Joseph . . 

Augustine. E F. 

Augustine Cooper . 

Buckles. Wiley. 

Brady, Wm . 

Babcock, Wm., & Son 

Birkey Bros. 

Baker. B H .. 

Busey, J. 8 . 

Birkey, Amos. 

Bridenthal. J. W _ 


Beason. 

Carrollton . 
Bloomington 
Cooper . 

('hampoi'gn'. 
Peoria. .. 
Canton 
Morion .... 
Hey worth 
Champaign.. 
Morton .... 
Lenox . 


fiambletonian . 

Roadsters 
Carriage team .. . 


Gent’s driving team 
Thoroughbied.. 


Roadsters . 

French draft 

Drait. 

Clydesdale . _ 

Agricultural puiposes 
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Exhibiters of Horses —Continued. 


Name. 


Postoffloe. 


Class. 


Bright, R. G. 

Burnsides, Samuel. 

Browfl, C. 

Conover & Crum.. 

Crowley & Hohenck. 

Caton Stock Farm. 

Culp, C H. 

Cress, Wm. 

Cress, Peyton M. 

Cline, J. 0. 

Courter. E. L. 

Clayton, J. R. 

Chatterton, Goo. W., Jr 

Colwell, Henry . 

Corbett, J G. 

Coolidgo. Ed. S. 

Craig, John. 

Cress, Wm . 

Dowdall, W. T. 

Donlevy, Peter. 

Degen, 1. & J. 

Dorsey, P.H. 

Dixon, Thos.L . 

Dillon. E . & Co.. 

Dixon. Simon. 

Dunlap, George. 

Darnell, J O. 

Dorance. H. B. 

Ellis. Stephen. 

Foulk, John. 

Fuller, A. 

Fuller, E. D . 

Fry, Thomas . 

Graff, William. 

Gore, H. W , & Co . 

Gillett, I.B. 

Ham, Wm, D . 

Hays, H. C. 


Bunkc^r Hill. 
Farmington. 
Bloomington 
Wyoming ... 
Bloomin^on 
Elmwood.... 
W yoming.... 
Canton .... 
Mendota. ... 

Ottawa . 

Tremont_ 

Kickapoo ... 

Ashland. 

Washington. 

Tivoli. 

Hennepin... 

_, ,_____ Lexington .. 

Ham, Wm. p.IHennopm .. 

Harter, Jonah .,*..Canton .... 

Hull, Wm .ICiear Creek. 

Higby. M.(Janton . 

Handford, J. I Tivoli. 

Hall, James. 

Hodson. Ed. 

Holloway, Robert 
a, John 


Normal. 

Milo. 

Oak Grove... 
Little Indian. 

Peoria. 

Joliet . 

Jacksonville. 

Washington.. 

Cantrail. 

Ottawa . 

Wyoming. 

Springfimd.,. 

Duncan. 

Princeville... 
Brimfleld. ... 
Farmington. 
Wa.shington.. 

Peoria. 

Ottawa. 


Hallem,_ 

Huggins. C. H 

Hanna. Geo. B . 

Homes, James. 

Hodson, L. E . 

Johnson, C. E. 

Johnson, Emory. 

Jack, E. M. 

Komple, J . 

Leoper, J, N . 

McKean. James. 

McQuaid, J p. 

McQuaid, Craig. 

MoMullon, Robert. 

McMillon, John . 

Melbourne Stock Farm- 

Miller, John W. 

Meyer, Jacob. 

Miller. J. L. 

Maple, A. G. 

Merritt. John L. 

May, Thomas. 

Negley, Bern. 

Phflhps^H.T. 

Rupert, L. S., & Co. 

Rigsby. J. 8. 

Richardson, Geb. 

Rowley, T. N . 

Roberts, J.S . 

Ross. W.H.. 

Robinson. H. 


Bradford .... 

El Paso. 

Alexis. 

Elliott. 

Gilson. 

Bloomington. 

Toulon .. 

El Paso. 

Alta . 

Canton . 

Peoria. 

Bardolph. 

Farmington.. 

Bradfoid. 

Canton . 

Farmington. . 

Clinton . 

Washington.. 

Clinton. 

Mt. Pulaski .. 

Canton. 

Mapleton. 

Kappa. 

Lewiston _ 

Farmington.. 

Glassford.. 

Washington. . 
Bunker HilL. 

Brimfleld. 

Canton . 

Franklin . 

Bloomington . 
Fairbury. 


Saddle horses 
Carriage team. 
Gents’ driving 
Thoroughbred. 
Roadsters. 


Boys’ riding. 

English draft. 

Agricultural purposes.... 


Saddle horses. 

Carriage team _ 

Gents’ driving team 
Mules. 


Boys’ riding. 
Roadsters... 
French draft 
Roadster. ... 


Normans. 

Saddle horses 


Gents’ driving. 

” “ team 


Roadster. 


French draft. 

Agricu Rural purposes... 

Thoroughbred .. 

Clydesdale. 

Roadster. 


French draft. 

Clydesdale. 

I English draft... 

I Agricultural purposes... 

'Roadsters.. 

Carriage team.. 

'Boys' riding. 

'Roadsters.. 

I 


(Gents’ driving. 

j Agricultural purposes.... 

j Roadsters. 

iBoys’riding. 


Roadsters. 
(Clydesdale. 
'Roadster. . 


English draft. 

Agricultural purposes.... 

Mules . 

Roadsters. 


French draft. 
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Exhihiters of Horses —Continued. 


Name. 


Postoflice. 


Richmond, J. A.. 

Rice. Tilford .Lenox ._ 

Sharlck, John.Metamora 

Scribner, S.Groveiand. 

Selby, James . Peoria. 

'Studer, A. M.Peoria 

Scales, Y. D . Roodhouso 

Stiekrod, R H. ChamnaiKn.. 

Stubblefield, G. W., & Co .'Bloomington 

Smith, T. N.iFairbury. 

Sheldon. S. 8. '' 

Sturns, A. J. 

Smith, F. 

Scott, Geo. E . 

Shepherd, H. C. 

Stevenson. Wm., & Son. 

Spear, Alfred . 

Turner, Andrew. 

Trimmer. E. A. 

Trout. J. H. 

Vance & Oliver. 

Van Meter & Pratt.. 

Vorls, RichardR.'Peoria... 

Virgin, John.'Fairbury. 

Watts, A. B. 

Whitten. Bros. 

Wood, Ellis. 

White, Daniel. 

Wasson, Jos. 

Wormley, E. K . 

Worden. J. J. 

Wilbray. F. S. 

White. James H. 

Yerlon. Geo. A . 

Zell, Geo. H. 


Class. 


Mackinaw...lAcrioultural purposes_ 


Mules_ 

Roadsters. 


Ottawa.._ 

l^radford. 

French Grove. 

Wyoming. 

Lovington. 

Little Indian.. 

Peoria . 

Atlanta.. 

Wyoming. 

Tremont. 

Virginia. 

Atlanta. 


French draft. 

Agricultural purposes.... 


Saddle horses. 


Gents’ driving. 

Saddle horses. 

Boys' riding. 

Agricultural purposes. 

Carriage team. 

Saddle horses. 

[Roadsters. 


Norman . 


iFarmingdale. I Thoroughbred . 

'Wilmington. 

VanOrm.I Roadsters. 

Tivoli.I ” . 

Peoria... “ . 

Mendota. 

Swan Creek. 

Tremont. 

j Peoria. 

[Kappa. 

Peoria. 


Fisher, J. P. &V. 


Clydesdale .. 
English draft. 
Draft team .... 
Roadster — 


CANADA. 

Gooderich.jClydesdale. 


The following table gives the number of entries, the amount of premiums offered and 
paid in this class at the late Fair- 


Breed, etc. 


^ SB 

: ^ 

' o 

: 5^1 

: o 


5-5® I 

00 I 

•**-0 1 
; ».| 
; gl 


S'< 

CCO to®-! 

• p[l[ • 

I p3i: p 

: 

; 0,1 


iogs'gWl 

0-0. R2 

I. (5 V.O 


lJ.u 


US I® 

B| 


CD C 

qP 


ii 

W c 

. o 

: B 


24 Thoroughbred stallions. 

24 Thoroughbred mares. 

26 Thoroughbred sweepstakes-stallions. 
26 Thorough bn d sweepstakes—mares_ 




Total. 


Roadster stallions. 

Roadster mares. 

Roadster sweepstakes—stallions. 
Roadster sweepstakes—mares_ 


Total. 


[French draft stallions.. 

French draft mares . 

French draft sweepstakes—stallions. 
French draft sweepstakes—mares_ 


Total. 


36 


6 10 
8i 


14, 12| 

8' 41 

2 2 


14! 


lo; 6| 


0| 16 
’' 5 , 9 


14, 26 


31 1 


$200 

ISO 

100 

60 


$5301 

200^ 


60 


$5301 


180 

100| 

60 


$530| 


$1.35 

170 

100 

60 


$456 

200 


1801 180 

100 , 100 


60 


$630 

176 

130 

100 

50 


$455 
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Nmiber of Entries, Premiums Offered, etc.—Continued. 


Breed, etc. 


■S! 

CD 

o 

El 


2 ® 

®§ 
•-I'» 

•*^0 

: 

• p 

: ai 


ss 

ag 
§3 
coo 
; E 

. p 

: al 


og 

to 0^1 

: a| 

i s, 

: al 


|b 

aa 

• o 


ii 


u 

*1 

„0 

S' 

I? 

dCl 9 


wS' 

§c| 

ES 

§1, 


CP 

CD P 
. P 

! 9 ' 


is 

tB 


ii 

CD Clj 

P'3 

: 2 


32 


EngliBh draft Btalllons.. 

English draft marefl.. 

Englifih draft sweepstakeB^Btallions 
English draft sweepstakes—mares .... 

Total. 

Draft team. 




10 


Horses for agricultural purposes—stall ions| 
Horses for agricultural purposes—mares.. 
Horses for agricultural purposes—sweep- 

stakes—stallions . 

Horses for agricultural purposes—sweep- 
stakes—mares . 


Total. 


Saddle stallions. 
Saddle mares ... 
Saddle geldings 


Total. 


Carriage team. 

Family mare or gelding. 


Total. 


Gentlemen’s driving horses— 

Pair of mares. 

Pair of geldfings. 

Single stallion . 

Single mare . 

Single gelding. 


12 


Total. 


Jacks . 

Jennets. 

Mules.. 

Sweepstakes—jack with 3 mules . 

Sweepstakes—jennet with 2 colts. 

Sweepstakes—mule team 3 y’rs old or over 


I... I. 


40 


Total. 

|Eauestrianism-boys’ riding. 
Grand total. 


107 


54 


n 


22 


17 


53 40| 58 


1 


17 


$200 

180 

100 

60 


83 

6 

59 

40 

47 

I 

24| 


$530 

60 

200 

180| 

ioo| 

50' 


9 

4i 

12 

11 


ll! 

li 


3' 401 


$4751 

21 


628{$3.746 


$140 

155 

100 

60 


$445 

60 

150 

180 

100 

50 


170 $530< $480 


4 601 

4 60 

7 60 


50 

50 

60 


15 $180, $150 


60 ' 

30 


60 

30 


15 $90 $90 


60 

00 

45 

45 


60 

60 

60 

45 

45 


50 $270 $270 


155, 40 

115 ... 

90 55 

50, 50 

25i. 

40 


$185 

21 


$3,141 


Bespeotfully submitted. 


DAVID E. BEATY, 
Superintendent Class B, Horses. 
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CLASS C-SHEEP. 


REPORT OF E B. DAVID, Snpei'intendent. 


To the State Board oS Agriculture: 

In compliance with my duty as Superintendent of the Sheep Department, I have the 
honor to report 

The sheep in the pens at the State Fair of 1881 numbered— 

^ools.181 

Wools. % 

ools. 150 

Total.426 

The effect of the rule requiring: stock to bo in the pens by 9 o’clock Tuesday morning, 
was to secure the more prompt presence of exhibitors with their animals than has here¬ 
tofore been evident. 

The high reputation of the sheep displays of the Illinois State Fair, found no exception 
in the aggregate of the display at Peoria in 1881, though a few animals of mediocre merit 
were in the pens 

It early became evident that the panel of committeemen designated by the Board could 
not be depended upon for discharging the duties of placing ihe premiums at the time 
designated in the printed programme. 

As soon as sub^^tltutes f r absentees could be secured, animals were called out for 
examination, as nearly in the required order as was possible under the circumstances 
This labor of lllling committees needed to be repeated with every lot, as not a working 
majority of either one of the thiiteen committees on sheep was present for duty 

The annoying delay to exhibitors, manvof \\hom had arranged in good faith to meet the 
published requirements of the programme while duty or pleasure called them olse^^here 
at other hours with the increase of labor and responsibility of the Superintendent of the 
Department, stand as strong arguments for some improvements upon the mode of obtain¬ 
ing awarding committees adhered to by the Board, and when to those is added the 
uncertainty of securing first class judgoh of sheep, undei conditions at once limiting the 
time and restiicting the opportunities necessary to a proper choice, it seems that no 
room is left for controversy upon the propriety of some radical change. A compliance 
with the request of the State Wool Growers Association, for a change In the mode of 
judging sheep, and the employment of one ’‘expert” judge in lieu of the number now 
required for placing awards, suggests a remedy for so many of the inconveniences that 
attach to the custom heretofoie observed, that I hoartly commend it to youi favorable 
consideration. 

A comparison of the list of committeemen appointed b> the Board, and publibhed in 
the premium list, with a list of those by whom awards were actually made, discloses the 
fact that 88 per cent, of the regular appointees failed to respond for the discharge of the 
duties imposed upon them. 

The list of sixty-flve regular appointees is to be credited with an attendance of but 
twelve, leaving fifty-three to be classed as not reporting for duty 

This showing, coming as it does after so many years trial under conditions asfaNor- 
ablc as can be expected to surround the Fairs of the future, seems to mo to preclude the 
necessity of argument for some change—either in the direction indicated or such other 
as the wisdom of the Board may devise for relieving our sheep awards from the cloud 
that dims their lustre, by leaving it possible for other than the best animals to go abroad 
decked with the insignia of our highest approbation, and cairylng from our treasury 
money to which their merit does not entitle them. 

I feel it my duty to call your attention to the disparity in the number offanimals entered 
on the books of the Board, and the number present and occupying pens. 

By actual count there were in the pens 426 sheep, while the number of entries both in 
the limited rings and in Sweepstakes was 348, showing that 78 animals or over 18 per cent, 
of the entire number of sheep shown were not entitled to the 20 pens occupied by them 
and bedded at the expense of the Board. This surplus was made up of animals that 
wore for sale, and which could thus be transported and housed upon the terms conceded 
to exhibited animals. The presence of these animals is not objectionable onl y in so far as 
they occupy space to the exclusion of stock tor eyhlbitlon, and to the inconvenience of 
bona fide exhlblters Thatf uch a result follows their presence in a greater or less degree 
is quite evident to the careful observer. 

A further comparison of ihe entry books with the show rings discloses the fact that 
more than one-fifth of the animals entered wore not brought out for examination by 
awarding committees. Of the 348 animals represented by entries on the books as turned 
over to the Superintendent, and enjoying all the privileges extended by the Board, only 
277, or about 80 per cent, were shown. 
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Briefly summed up, the record shows* 


Number 
of sheep 
on ground 

Breed. 

Number 

entries. 

Number 

shown. 

Deficit. 

Per cent, 
shown 

181 

Long Wool. 

137 

105 

32 

77+ 

95 


93 

71 

22 

76+ 

160 

Fine Wool. 

118 

101 

17 

85+ 

426 

Total. 

348 

277 

71 

79 


In view of the fact that loss than two-thirds of the animals in the pens were placed in 
competition before the awarding committees, some remedy seems necessary for the pro¬ 
tection of tho Board as well aS for the con\ emence of those who in good faith, bring stock 
for competition for premiums. I suggest that a fee covering rent of pen and cost or bed¬ 
ding be charged for each animal, and that this be refunded ofi the last day of the Fair on 
such animals as have been brought before the awarding committees in the show ring 

Such requirement would work no serious inconvenience to the bona fide exhibitors, 
and could not be deemed unreasonable by those who wish to use the facilities afforded by 
the State Fair, for making sales of such animals as are not exhibited. 

I further recomftiend that the movement of committees in the sheep department be 
omitted from the published programme, and left to the discretion of the Superintendent 
to arrange their movements as In his judgment may seem best. 

The argument that applies to stock shown inirontof the amphitheatre has but little 
force here, as sheep are necessarily viewed by the public while in tho pens, and when not 
under the eye of the awarding committee. With the change here suggested, and the 
prompt attendance of committeemen secured, awards could he placed (Turing the earlier 
days of the Fair, allowing the majority of visitors the privilege of examining tho pre¬ 
mium animals, while having free access to all the pens. 

The competition for premiums on fleeces, was by no means what is demanded bvthe 
importance of the wool-growing interest to our State, and the recognized merit of our 
best wool. Btit SIX fleeces were shown, viz 


Lone Wool, under two years old.one fleece 

Middle Wool over two years old.one fleece 

Fine Wool, over two years old .two fleeces 

Fine Wool, under two years old.two fleeces 


Among the more promiment causes of this unsatisfactory showing, may be enumerated, 
first, inade(iuate premluins—those offered being deemed insufflciont compensation for 
aelecting and prescrvii^ fleeces, and placing them on exhibition, second, the absence of 
facilities for display of fleeces when on the ground third, the uncertainty of having them 
passed upon by competent judges. 

I recommend that at the State Fair of 1882 there be offered a cash premium of $10 for 
best five fleecess of each quality of wool enumerated in the list of last year, and there be 
prepared suitable conveniences for the safety and proper display of wools shown, all to 
be passed upon by some recognized expert, who will properly classify it, and mark it 
with the name by which it is known and quoted in the markets. 

In conclusion, I desire to bear hearty testimony to the general courtesy and deportment 
of sheep exhibitors at the Fair of 1881. To the inconveniences inseparable from crowded 

f >en8 and temporary buildings, were added the discomforts and disappointments of a 
wo-days’ rainstorm, through which the patience of all compelled to remain on the Fair 
Grounds was taxed to the extreme. Despite this condition of affairs, a general good hu¬ 
mor and disposition to accommodate themselves to circumstances charactenzed the 
relations of exhibitors to each other, and those members of the Board with whom they 
were brought in business contact. 

The following breeders exhibited sheep at the late Fair 


Name. 

Postofllce. 

Class. 

Brownlee, M. C . 

Day, P. F . 

Illinois. 

Monmouth . 1 

Htroator. . 

Leicester or Lincoln Merino . .. 
Merino. 

Graham, D, 0 . 

Cameron. 

Leicester or Lincoln. 

G. W., At. Bro. 

Atlanta . 

Merino. 

Morgan & Cotton. 

Brownl«« . 

Camargo..... . 

Monmouth . 

Bhropshirodown Cotswold .... 
Merino . 

Potts, J. H. & Son . 

RtrAwn AbnAr 

Jacksonville . 

Ottawa .. 

BouthdowDS . 

Cotswolds . 

Taylor Bros . 

Waynesvllle . 

Bhropshlredown Merino . 
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Breedere of Sheep —Continued. 


Name. 

Postofflce. 

Class. 

Cooper. Maddux & Co. 

OHIO. 

Reading. 

Oxfordowns. 

Scott, W. L. 

KBNTUOKY. 

Scott’s station. 

Leicester or Li'nooln Cotsw’lds 

Perrlne, Robert. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Patterson Mills. 

Merino. 

Willson. Frank. 

MICHIGAN. 

Jackson. 

Cotswold. 

Sorby, H. ^ 0. 

CANADA. 

Guelph. 

Cots wolds, Southdowns. 





The following table gives in detail the number of entries, amount of premiums offered 
and paid, in the Sheep class, at the Fair of 1881: 


Breed, etc. 


41 Cotswold rams .. 

4llCot8wold ewes. 

42j Cotswold sweepstakes—rams. 

42'Cotswold sweepstakes—ewes. 

42| Cotswold sweepstakes—ram and 6 ewes. 

42, Cotswold sweepstakes—ram with 5 of his get 


Total . 


Leicester or Lincoln rams. 

Leicester or Lincoln ewes. 

Leicester or Lincoln sweepstakes—rams. 

Leicester or Lincoln sweepstakes—ewes. 

Leicester or Lincoln sweepstakes—ram and 5 ewes. 

Leicester or Lincoln sweepstakes—ram with 6 of his get. 


Total. 


46 Southdown rams. 

46 Southdown ewes. 

46 Southdown sweepstakes—rams. 

46] Southdown sweepstakes—ewes. 

46| Southdown sweepstakes—ram and 6 ewes. 

46i Southdown Sweepstakes—ram with 6 of his get. 


Total. 


47|Shrop8hlredown, etc., rams.. 

47{8hropshiredown, etc., ewes. 

48|Shropshiredown. etc., sweepstakes—rams.. 

Bhropshiredown, etc., sweepstakes—ewes. 

Shropshiredown, etc., sweepstakes—ram and 6 ewes. 

Shropshiredown, etc , sweepstakes—ram with 5 of his get. 


Total. 


Numbbb of 
Entbibb. j 




191 


|p 

: 

: S 

. pii 


10 


12 


131 181 111 


. □> 


17 


99 

10 

12 

6 

7 

2 

1 


® o 

3 

B 

I 


$70 

70 

20 

15 

201 


$216 

70 

70 

20 

16 


$216 

70 

70 

20 

16 

20 


$216 

70 

70 

20 

16 

20 

20 


611 $2151 $215 




$70 

70 

20 

16 

20 


$215 

70 

70 

20 

16 

20 

20 


$215 

65 

70 

20 

15 

20 

20 


$210 

70 

70 

20 

15 

20 

20 
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Number of Entries, etc., of Sheep —Continued. 


Lot. 

Breed, etc. 

Number of 
Entries. 

Total number entries 

Amount premiums 
offered. 

Amou 

paid 

2 years old or 
over. 

1 year old and 
under 2. 

Under 1 year 
old. 


P 

e>^ 

•d 

3 

B 

p 

B 

(U 

49 

American Merino rams. 

9 

8 

7 

24 

170 

$70 

49 

American Merino ewes. 

15 

11 

10 

36 

70 

70 

5<* 

American Merino sweepstakes—rams .. 




13 

20 

20 

£0 

American Merino sweepstakes—ewes. 




14 

15 

15 

50 

American Merino sweepstakes—ram and 5 ewes. 




4 

20 

20 

50 

American Merino sweepstakes—ram with 5 of his get. 

-- 

.... 

... 

3 

20 

20 


Total.. 

24 

19 

17 

94 

$215 

$215 

51 

French Merino, etc., rams. 

2 

2 

2 

G 

70 

55 

51 

French Merino, etc., ewes. 

S 

4 

2 

9 

70 

60 

52 

French Merino, etc , sweepstakes—rams. 




4 

20 

20 

62 

French Merino, etc., sweepstakes—owes. 




31 15 

15 

52 

French Merino, etc., sweepstakes—ram with 5 ewes. 




1 

20 

20 

52 

French Merino, etc., sweepstakes—ram with 6 of his get... 

... 


-- 

11 20 

20 


Total. 

5 

6 

4 

24 

1215 

$190 


Grand total. 

75 

90 

61 

—1— 
348^$1,290 

$1,260 


V 


Fleeces, 


Breed, etc. 


SlI/VEB 

Medals. 


125 

p 

p 

p 


Long Wool—12 months’ fleece from sheep over 2 years old .. 

Long Wool—fleece from sheep under 2 years old. 

Middle Wool—12 months' fleece from sheep over 2 years old 

Middle Wool—fleece from sheep under 2 years old. 

Fine Wool—12 months’ fleece from sheep over 2 years old... 
Fine Wool—fleece from sheep under 2 years old. 


Total. 


Respectfully submitted. 


E. B. DAVIDj 

^ Superintendent Class 0. Sheep. 


—17 
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CLASS D-SWINE. 


REPORT DAVID GORE, Superintendent. 

To the State Board of Agriculture: 

The exhibit of Swine at the late Fair was large, and the quality of stock was in keeping 
with the progressive spirit characteristic of breeders of improved stock. 

In number of entries, the Berkshire takes the lead with 141 entries; the other breeds 
were represented as follows 


Poland Chinas .117 entries 

Chester White.«0 entries 

Essex.*.67 entries 

Small Yorkshire and Suffolks.62 entries 

Other distinct breeds.2 entries 


The departure from the usual custom of showing breeds separately, did not give satis¬ 
faction to the exhibitors of Yorkshire or Suffolk hogs, and it is recommended that each 
of the breeds have a separate lot as heretofore. 

The large show at the late Fairs and thfe increasing popularity of the Yorkshire swine, 
when compared with the Suffolk, should, in the opinion of your Superintendent, entitle 
each of these distinct and recognized breeds to separate lots. 

The following exhiblters were present: 


Name. 

Postofflce. 

Class * 

Aiman, A . 

ILLINOIS. 

Tolono. 

Poland China. 

Apgar, Car^ F. 

Peoria. 


Boston, J. W. 

Jacksonville. 

Berkshire. 

Ball, Robert. 

Hennepin. 

Essex . 

Cole, B. R. 

Lovinf^on. 

Poland China. 

Darnell, J. C. 

Elmwood . 

Berkshire and Poland China .. 

Dunlap, George. 

Bloomington. 

Berkshire . 

Dorsey, A. & «r.. 

Perry.. 

Chester White, Poland China and 

Berkshire. 

Berkshire. 

Letton, Caleb. 

Jacksonville . 

MoFadden, G. W. 

Atlanta . 

Chester White'and Poland China 
Chester White. 

Newburn, E... 

Hennepin. 

Ramsey, J. M. 

Jacksonville. 

Berkshire. 

Rlce.Tilford. 

Lenox. 

Poland China and Berkshire 

Reed, A. 

Jacksonville. 

Essex..*.... 

Stoner, George W. 

LaPlace.. 

Other distinct breeds 

Taylor Bros. r.. 

Waynesville . 

Small Yorkshire and Suffolk, 

Work. J. M. 

Bardolph.. 

Berkshire and Chester White 
^eikshire. 

Lawrence, J. A. 

INDIANA. 

Connersvillo. 

Poland China. 

Harris & Norton... 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Aldenville. 

Small Yorkshire and Suffolks 

Fuiford, A. M. 

MABYLAND. 

Belair. 

and Berkshire. 

Berkshire. 

Willson, Frank. 

MIOHIOAN. 

Jackson. 

Small Yorkshire and Suffolk and 

Sorby, H. &0. 

CANADA. 

Guelph. 

Essex. 

Berkshire. 
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The followinsr table ffives the number of entries, amount of premiums offered and paid, 
in this class, at the late Fair; 


1 Lot.. 


Number of 
Entbies. 

0 

r*- 

P 

> 

as 

Amou 

paid 


Breed, Etc. 

2 yeais old or 
ovei. 

1 year old and 
under 2. 

Under 1 year 
old. 

P 

C 

B 

O' 

0 

0 

p 

2 

0 

GP 


3 

g 

s* 

B 

Vj 


P 

•d 

3 

g 

d 

B 

u> 

54 

64 

Berkshire boars. 

7 

8 

19 

34 

$85 

$85 

Berkshire sows. 

8 

18 

20 

46 

85 

85 

51 

Berkshire sow and pigs. 

... 


9 

30 

30 

54 

ru 

Berkshire boar and 4 sows. 




4 

25 

25 

BsrkRhire boar, with 5 of his krot_ _ 




7 

20 

20 

KftlRprkRhirn HwennAtakea. boar."_ 




19 

20 

20 

55 

Berkshire sweepstakes, sow. 

.... 



22 


20 


20 








Total.. 

15 

26 

39 

141 

$285 

$285 

56 

Poland China boars. 

4 

6 

14 

24 

85 

85 

56 

Poland China sows . 

12 

7 

19 

38 

85 

85 

56 

Poland China sow and pigs..... 


6 

30 

30 

56 

Poland China boar and 4 sows. 




5 

25 


25 

20 

56 

Poland China boar, with 5 of his got. 




4 

20 


57 

Poland China sweepstakes, boars. 




17 

20 

20 

57 

Poland China sweepstakes, sows. 




23 


20 


20 


... 







Total. 

16 

13 

33 

117 

$285 

$285 

58 

Chester White boars. 

2 

4 

10 

16 

85 

85 

58 

Chester White sows . 

5 

4 

8 

1 17 

85 

85 

58 

Chester White sow and pigs . 




4 


30 

25 

30 

58 

Chester White boar and 4 "sows. 




2 


25 

58 

Chester Whikp boar, with 5 of his gel. 




3 

20 

20 

59 

ChesterWhifesweepstakes, boars..-. 

.... 



9 

20 

20 

59 

Chester White sweepstakes, sows. 




9 

20 


20 









Total. 

7 

8 

18 

GO 

$285 


$285 

85 

60 

Essex boars. 

3 

4 

5 

12 

85 


60 

60 

Essex sows. 

Essex sow and pigs. 

5 

6 

7 

18 

5 

85 

30 

85 

30 

60 

Essex boar and 4 sows . 




2 

25 

25 

60 

Essex boar, with 6 of his get. 




4 

20 

20 

61 

Essex sweepstakes, boars. 




8 

20 

20 

61 

Essex sweepstakes, sows. 




8 


20 


20 








’ Total. 

8 

10 

12 

57 


$285 

85 

85 

$285 

62 

62 

Small Yorkshire and Suffolk boars. 

Small Yorkshire and Suffolk sows. 

4 ! 

5 

3 

5 

6 

9 

13 

19 


85 

85 

62 

Small Yorkshire and Suffolk sow and pigs. 



4 

30 

30 

62 

Small Yorkshire and Suffolk boar and4 sows. 




1 

25 

25 

62 

Small Yorkshire and Suffolk boar, with 5 of his get... 




2 

20 

20 

68 

Small Yorkshire and Suffolk sweepstakes, boars . 




5 

20 

20 

68 

Small Yorkshire and Suffolk sweepstakes, sows. 




8 

20 

20 









Total. 

9 

8 

15 

52 

liiSS 

$285 

64 

Other distinct breeds, boar and 5 sows. 


2 

50 

40 








Grand total.. 

55 

65 

117 

429 

$1,475 

$1,465 







Bespectfuily submitted, 

^ DAVID GORE, 

Sunt. Class D. Swine. 
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CLASS E-POULTEY. 


REPOBT OF H. D. EMEBY, Superintendent, 

To the State Board of Agriculture* 

As superintendent of the Poultry class at the late Fair, I beg leave to report a most cred¬ 
itable display of poultry of the various breeds, showing marked improvenaent in the 
quality of fowls shown. The display of water-fowls was the best that has ever been made 
at any previous Fair. 

The following parties exhibited the varieties set opposite their respective names: 


Name. 

Postofflee. 

Apgar, Cary F. 

ILLINOIS. 

Peoria. 

Bartlett, P. A . 

Jacksonville. 

Blenz & Wlieelock. 

Decatur. 

Butler, J. H. 

Bloomln^on. 

Bartholomew, A. G. 

Dunlap. George. 

Darnell, J. C. 

Elmwood. 

Bloomington. 

Elmwood. 

Frink, G. V. 

Bloomington. 

Foot. J, B. 

Leaton. J. H . 

Norwood"Park. 

Bloomington .... 

Phelps & Tull. 

Canton. 

Popkess, J. E. 

Paris. 

Pratt, W. A. 

Elgin. 

Reed. Abram. 

Jacksonville. 

Ringhouse, H. 

Bloomington... 

Rosentreter. F. L. 

Bpeckerd, Allan. 

Thorn. Wm . 

Wright. C. F. 

Peoria. 

Clinton . 

Mossville. 

Peoria.^ 

Benham, F. M. 

MICHIQAN. 

Olivet.] 




Variety. 


Asiatic chicks. 

Guineas. Chickens, Geese, Ducks, Turkeys .. 
Geese. Ducks, Chickens. 


FEnglish Ferrets 


Polish Chickens. 


The entries, offerings and awards at the late Fair were as follows: 


Lot 


Breed, etc. 


Asiatic. 

Dorking, Dominique, Plymouth Rock. 

Spanish.. 

Hamburgs. 

Polish. 

French. 

Game... 

Bantams. 

Miscellaneous. 

Guineas. 

[Turkeys. 

Ducks. 

Geese. 

Babbits. 

Ferrets. 

Displays. 


Total. 


Number 

of 

entries. 

Amount 

premiums 

offered. 

Amount 

premiums 

paid. 

44 

$70 

$55 

10 

60 

19 

7 

60 

16 

12 

60 

30 

5 

50 

14 

4 

30 

11 

14 

120 

27 

34 

90 

43 

1 

40 

3 

4 

20 

11 

12 

72 

34 

21 

46 

33 

9 

30 

22 

12 

36 

30 

10 

10 

10 

6 

40 

40 

205 

$812 

$898 


Respectfully submitted, 

H. D. EMERY, 

Supt. Class E—Poultry. 
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CLASS F-MECHANIC AETS. 


Section 1. 


BEPORT OP WM. VOORHIE8, Jb., Supervitendmt, 

To the State Board of AQi'xculture. 

Tlie display of articles In this department at the late Fair exceeded that of the previous 
year, ana the number of new and useful inventions was much larger than at previous 
Pairs. 

The enl^ged capacity was taxed to the utmost to accommodate the articles entered for 
competit||h and display in this class. 

The many miscellaneous articles favorably considered by the committee are so noted in 
the entry books. 

The entries, olTerings and awards at the late Fair are as follows* 


Lot 

Articles. 

Number of 
entries ... 

Silver Medals. 

Diplomas 

Cash Premiums 

No. 

offered. 

1 1 

! No. 1 
awarded 

i No. 
offered. 

No. 

awarded 

i 

Amount Amount 
offered. 1 paid. 

81 

Stoves, castings, etc . 

17 

14 

4 

1 

1 

$85 

$35 

82 

Household furniture. 

31 

7 

2 

1 

1 

80 

30 

83 

Manufactures . 

20 

43 

11 



.1 


84 

Sewing and knitting ma¬ 









chines, etc. 

24 

















Total. 

92 

64 

17 

2 

2 

1 

$65 


Respectfully submitted, 

WM. VOORHIE8. Jb,. 

8 upt. Class F. Sec. 1. 


CLASS F-MECHANIC ARTS. 
Section II. 


REPORT OF B. PULLEN. Supfroitendent. 

To the State Board of Agriculture. 

The display of machinery at the late Fair in extent and variety has never been excelled. 
The acres or machinery on exhibition included almost every description of implement 
adapted to agricultural and other uses. 

The number of new inventions of merit was unusually large and instructive, and indi¬ 
cates the increased attention given by manufacturers to this class ot labor-saving imple¬ 
ments. 

The exhibiters of machinery add in no small degree to the attractions of the Fair, and 
receive but little recognition in the way of money awards. 

The exhibiters of traction engines have repeatedly petitioned the Board for*tho privilege 
of showing their engines in front of the amphitheatre during the week of the Fair, and it 
is recommended that this opportunity be anorded, providing the track is in suitable con¬ 
dition. 

There has been material improvement in the construction and adaptability to various 
uses of traction engines, and it is suggested that provision bo made in the next premium 
list for competition between the exhibitors of this class of engines. 
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The entries, offorings and awards at the late Fair are ^Iven in the following table: 




&B 

* SiLVEB Medals. 

DIPLOMAS". 

Cash Pbemiums. 

Lot 

Articles. 

3.0- 

gs 

• o\ 

No. 

offered. 

1 

1 No. 
awardedj 

No. 

offered. 

1 No. 
awardedj 

Amount 

offered. 

Amount 

paid. 

85 

85 

1 

Engines, machinery, etc. 

rjighf, mnehinnH 

78 

1 

26 

15 

12 

7 

6 

$50 

$60 

87 

88 

Implements, vehicles# etc. 

Fwifm maebinAry 

83 

490 

11 

7 

6 

5 

55 

46 


Total. 

652 

52 

19 

13 

11 

1105 

$06 


The following exhibit was made in this class at the late Fair. It will be see& that the 
display was large and varied. 

Kespectfully submitted. 

B. PULLEN, 

Supt. Class F, Section II. 


FARM MACHINERY ON EXHIBITION. 

Tlir0shors^” 

Gaar, Scott & Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Kingman & Co.. Pooria—S entries. 

Seymour, Sabin & Co., Stillwater, Minn, 

Geo. W. Rouse & Son, Peoria—3 entries. 

Separators— 

M. & J Rumely, LaPorto. Ind. 

Nichols. Shepherd & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Huber Manufacturing Co., Marion, 0. 

Kingman & (Jo., Peona—3 entries. 

Upton Manufacturing Co., Battle Creek. Mich. 

Geo W. Rouse & Son, Peoria—3 entries. 

Union Iron Works, Decatur—2 entries. 

Hedge Trimmers— 

S. J. Vance, Waverly. 


1^0 01 * 0 “"^ 

Champion Machine (Jo., Springfield, O. 
Kingman & Co., Peoria-2 entries. 

John B. Mannv, Rockford. 

Wm. Deling. Chicago. 

Geo. W. Rouse & Son, Peoria. 


Champion Macldno Co., Springfield, 0. 

Kingman & Co.. Peoria—2 entries. 

Geo. W. Rouse A; Son, Peoria. 

Self Rake Reapers— 

Kingman & Co.. Peoria—2 entries. 

Wayne Agricultural Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Mowers— 

The Plano Manufacturing Co., Plano. 

Walter A. Wood, Chicago. 

F. Bigelow, Rockford. 

Wayne Agricultural Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Emerson, Taloott & Co., Rockford. 

Wm. Deering. Chicago. 

McCormick Harvesting Machine Go.. Chicago. 
Kingman & Co.. Peoria—8 entries. 

Chaimiion Machine Co.. Springfield, 0.—2 entries. 
Geo. W. Rouse iSi Bon. Peoria. 

John B. Manny. Rockford. 

John C. Rennison, Chicago. 

Rhea, Smalley & Co., Peoria—2 entries. 

B. D. Fritts. Plano. 

St. Paul Harvester Works, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mast, Poos & Co., Springfield, O.—2 entries. 


Combined Reaper and Mower— 

McCormick Harvesting Machine Co., Chicago. 
Geo. W. Bouse & Son. Peoria. 

" Champion Machine Co., Sprini^eld, 0. 

. Kingman & Co., Peoria—2 entries. 

Walter & Wood, Chicago. 
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Grain Binders (Wire)— ^ . 

Klntfman & Co.. Peoria. 

Geo. W.^ouse & Son, Peoria. 

Harvesters and Binders— 

The Plano Manufacturing Go.. Plano. 

Wm. Deerinflr. Chioago. 

Geo. W. Bouse & Son, Peoria. 

HcOormick Harvestinff Machine Co.. Chioasro. 

St. Paul Harvesting works, St. Paul, Minn. 

Bhea, Smalley Co., Peoria. 

Minneapolis Harvester Works. Minneapolis. Minn. 
Champion Machine Co., Springfield, O. 

Kingman & Co.. Peoria—2 entries. 

Self-Bindors— 

Kingman & Co., Peoria—2 entries. 

Geo. W. Bouse & Son, Peoria. 

Grain Headers— 

Geo. W. Bouse & Son. Peoria. 

Horse Bakes— 

Bhea^malley & Co., Peoria. 

Geo. W. Bouse & Son, Peoria-2 entries. 

Kingman & Co.. Peoria—3 entries. 

P. Bigelow. Bockford. 

Keystone Manufacturing Co., Sterling. 

Grand De Tour Plow Co . Dixon. 

J. H. Thomas & Sou. Springfleld, O.—3 entries. 
Beedle & Kelly, Troy, O. 

A. W. Coats & Co., Bloomington. 

Cider Mills— 

B. W. Palmer, Chicago. 

P. P. Mast & Co., Springfield, O.—2 entries. 

Ewald Over, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Corn and Cob Mills— 

J A. PMeld & Co., St. Louis. Mo. 

Wind Mills- 

J. W. O^orn. Dixon. 

W. D. Nichols. Batavia. 

Sandwich Enterprise Co.. Sandwich. 

Bhea, Smalley A" Co.. Peoria—2 entries. 

Mast. Poos & Co., Springfleld. O.—2 entries. 
Kingman & Co.. Peoria. 

Geo, H Lucas, Pekin 
-Era Wind Engine Co.. Henry. 

..QdMill( ' ' 


Perkins Wind 


i and Axe Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Corn Stalk Cutters- 

Kingman & Co,. Peoria—3 entries. 

Wayne Agricultural Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Deere & Mansur Co., Moline. 

Goo, W. Bouse & Co., Peoria—8 entries, 

Parlln & Orendorflf. Canton. 

Geo. W. Brown, Galesburg. 

Power Corn Shellers— 

Kingman & Co., Peoria. 

Keystone Manufacturing Co., Sterling. 

Union Iron Works, Decatur—2 entries. 

King. Hamilton ^ Co., Ottawa. 

Geo. W. Bouse & Son, Peoriar—2 entries. 

Harvesters— 

Kingman & Co., Peoria. 

Geo. W. Bouse & Son, Peoria—2 entries. 

Gang Plows— 

Kingman & Co^ Peoria. 

Stewart Neill, Chillicothe. 

Walking Plows— 

Kingman & Co» Peoria—4 entries. 

Soandia Plow Co., Bockford—2 entries. 
Norwegian Plow Co., Dubuque, la.—11 entries. 
J. I. Case /k Co., Bacine, Wis. 

Weir Plow Co., Monmouth. 

Grand De Tour Plow Co.. Dixon. 

John T. Walton, Bloomington—7 entries. 
Moline Plow Co.. Moline-^ entries. 

Geo. W. Bouse & Son, Peoria—5 entries. 
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BrifiTfiTS Sl Enoch. Rockford. 

B. u. Buckley, Peoria. 

Boere & Mansur Co., Moline—12 entries. 
Parlln & Orendorff, Canton—SO entries. 


Sulky Plows— 

Oliver Chilled Plow Works, South Bend, Ind.—2 entries. 
Grand Be Tour Plow Co., Blxon. 

KinirmaD & Co.. Peoria—2 entries. 

Norwegian Plow Co , Bubuque. la. 

P. P. Mast & Co.. Springfield, O. 

Moline Plow Co., Moline. 

J. I. Case & Co., Racine. Wis. 

Briggs & Enoch. Rockford. 

Parlin & Orendorff, Canton—3 entries. 

B Ht^ne, Rockford. 

Weir Plow Co., Monmouth. 

Stewert Neill. Chillicothe. 

Oeo. W. Rouse & Son. Peoria —2 entries. 

R. C. Buckley, Poona. 

John T. Walton, Bloomington —2 entries. 

Pattie Plow Co . Monmoum—2 entries. 

J. F. Crumpet. Summit. 

Beere & Mansur Co.. Moline. 

Geo. W. Brown, Galesburg. 


Harrows— 

F. C. Ramkey. Burlington, la. 

P. P. Mast Co., Sprmgfleld. O. 

Moline Plow Co.. Moline—6 entries. 

Boere & Mansur, Moline—2 entries. 

Rhea, Smalley & Co . Peoria—2 entries. 

R. C. Buckley. Peoria—4 entries. 

Evans & Foos Manufacturing Co., Springfield, O. 
J. I. Case Co , Racine, Wis. 

Geo. W. Rouse & Son, Peoria —2 entries. 
Kingman & Go. Peoria—3 entries 
Parlin & Orendorff, Canton—3 entries. 

J. P. Warner & Co., Bowaglac, Mich. 

Keystone 31anufaoturing Co., Sterling. 

Nash 4& Bro., New York City—2 entries. 

R. Lean, Mansfield. O 
A. Wilcox & Co., Clarence, Iowa. 


Cultivators— 

Sandwich Enterprise Co., Sandwich. 

P. P. Mast & Co . Springfield, O.—2 entries. 
Ewald Over, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kingman & Co , Peoria—3 entries. 

Grand BeTour Plow Co.. Bixon.^ , 

J P. Warner & (3o., Bowaglac, Mich. 
Moline Plow Co., Moline. 

F. Bigelow, Rockford —2 entries. 

Goo. W. Rouse & Son, Peoria. 

Samuel Bay. Belavan. 

Briggs & Enoch, Rockford. 

J. I Case & Co. Racine, Wis. 

R. C, Buckley, Peoria—4 entries. 

Parlin & ClrendorlT, Canton—6 entries. 

Goo. W. Brown, Galesburg. 

Pattie Plow Co . Monmouth—2 entries. 
Beoro & Mansur Co., Moline —2 entries. 

J. W. Bavis, Elvaston. 


Com Planters— 

Geo. W Rouse & Son, Peoria—3 entries. 

Evans & Foos Manufacturing Co.. Springfield. Ohio. 
Geo. W. Brown, Galesburg—4 entries. 

J. P. Warner. Bowagiac, Mich. 

Beere & Mansur Co., Moline. 

Parlin & Orendorff, Canton--5 entries. 

Hurst. Bunn & Co., Poona—4 entries. 

Emerson, Taleott & Co., Rockford —2 entries. 
Kingman & Co., Peoria—4 entries. 

Fred. Siedeentopf, Peoria. 

Beedle & Kelly, Troy, O. 

Moline Plow Co., Moline. 

Briggs & Enoch, Rockford. 

James Selby. Peoria—4 entries. 


Corn Brills— 

g eedle & Kelly, Troy, O. 

eo. W. Rouse & Son, Peoria, 

Briggs ^ Enoch. Rockford. 

Evans & Foos Manufacturing Co., Springfield, O. 
JD. E. MeSherry & Co., Bayton, O. 
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Check Bowers— 

J. Harvey & Co.. Aledo. 

Geo. W. Bouse & Son. Peoria—7 entries. 
Campbell & Brown. Kirkwood. 

Kinsman & Co., Peoria—2 entries. 
Hurst. Dunn & Co.. Peoria—2 entries. 

E. Miller. Goodland. Ind. 

Deere & Mansur Co.. Moline. 

Tate Bro. & Co.. Decatur. 

A. W. Lloyd. Lincoln. 

Geo. W. Brown. Galesburcr. 

J. I. Case & Co., Racine. Wis. 

Chas. A. Sweeny, Geneseo. 


Grain Drills- 

Rhea. Smalley Co , Peoria. 

Ewald Over, Indianapolis. Ind. 

D.E. McSherry & Co . Dayton, O. 

Kinflrman & Co.. Peoria—2 entries. 

S. B. Hart & Co., Peoria—3 entries. 

P. P. Mast &Co.. Springrfleld. Ohio—6 entries. 
MechanicBbure Machine Co., Meehanicsbure:. O. 
Wayne ^ricultural Co.. Richmond. Ind. 

Goo. W. Rouse & Son, Peoria—3 entries. 

Seed Sowers— 

Emerson, Talcott & Co , Rockford. 

Kingman & Co , Peoria—3 entries. 

J. P. Warner, Dowagiac. Mich. 

Mechanicsburg Mat'hine Co.. Mechanicsburg, O. 

P. P. Mast & Co., Springfield. O.—2 entries. 

Wayne Agricultural Co.. Richmond. Ind.—2 entries. 
Parlin & Orendoril. Canton. 


Rollers— 

Sweitzcr & King, Pekin. 


Fanning Mills - 

Diamond Fanning Mill Co., Detroit. Mich. 


Hand Corn Shellers— 

Kingman & Co., Peoria-2 entries 
Geo. W.'ilouse & Son, Peoria—(» entries. 
Keystone Manufacturing Co., Sandwich. 


Hay Loaders— 

Keystone Manufacturing Co., Sterling. 


Grain Binders (twine)— 

The Plano Manufacturing Co., Plano. 
Kingman cKr Co.. Peoria. 

. Walter A. Wood, Chicago. 

Geo. W. Rouse & Co., Peoria. 

B. D. Fritts, Plano. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Biding Cultivator 


ig CUltlV) 
Sandwic 


h Enterprise Co., Sandwich. 

Grain Register— 

Peoria Grain Register Co., Peoria—2 entries. 
Plow Truck— 

John Caton, West Jersey—2 entries. 

Railroad Plow— 

Norwegian Plow Co., Dubiniue, In. 

Carrier and Drop Attachment to Self-Binder— 

W. H. MoM^nokin, Wasliinthon. 

Building for Exhibiting Machinery— 

Moiine Plow Co., Moline. 

Brick and Tile Machine- 

• J. W. Ponfield, Willoughby, O. 

Corn Planter with Drill Attachment— 

Deere & Mansur Co.. Moline. 

Newell & Lucasse Non>Packing Valves- 

Kalamazoo Tubular Well Co.. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Adjustable Stroke Pump— 

Kalamazoo Tubular Well Co.. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Patent Scoop Board— 

J. C. Blalsdeil, Bradford. 


CLASS G-FAEM PEODUCTS. 


BEPOBT OF J. M. WASHBUBN, Superintendenft 
To the State Board of Agriculture' 

The quality of the articles exhibited at the late Fair will compare most favorably with 
any preceding Fair. 

The number of entries la not as large as last year, but the extent of the display occupied 
the enlarged space assigned to this department. 

The past season has not been favorable for the growth of farm products, owing to the 
drouth which prevailed in the central and southern portions of the State during the grow¬ 
ing season. 

The display, considering the unfavorable season, was large and creditable. 

The entries, offerings and awards were as follows 


Lot 


, Number of 
entries. 

Diplomas. 

Cash Pbei^ums. 


• Articles. 

No. 

offered. 

No. 

awarded 

Amount 

offered. 

Amount 

paid. 

89 

Grains and seeds. 

105 

1 


$237 

157 

$178 

139 

90 

Vegetables. ; 

1(H> 


91 

Butter, cheese, etc. 

15 

5 

2 

128 

58 

92 

Bread, cakes, etc ... 

92 

1 

147 

114 

93 

Bread and cakes, by girl under 14 years of age. 

43 


90 

68 





1 Total. 

861 

7 

2 

$759 

$552 


Bespectfully submitted, 

J. M. WASHBUBN, 

Supt. Class G. 


CLASS H-HOETICULTUEE AND FLOEICULTUEE. 


BEPOBT OF GEO. S. HASKELL, Superintendent. 

To the State Board of Agriculture: 

The display of fruits and flowers, while not as large as last year, was most creditable, 
considering the dry season and other unfavorable conditions. 

The various collections of fruit attracted much attention, and there has never been 
more interest manifested in this department of the Fair by the horticulturists of this and 
neighboring States. 

The following tables give the number of entries, amount of premiums offered and paid 
at the late Fair. 

The exhibit was largely made up by residents of Nerthern Illinois, Iowa and Michigan: 
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Section 1. 


Lot. 

Articles. 

Number of 
entries... 

SiLVEB Medals. 

Diplomas. 

Cash Premiums. 

No. 

offered. 

No. 

awarded 

No. 

offered. 

No. 

awarded 

Amount 

offered. 

Amount 

paid 

U 

Trees, flowers and plants 









(professional). 

40 

3 

1 

4 

1 

$254 

$163 

96 

Cut flowers (professional) 

73 



2 

2 

258 

210 

96 

Flowers and plants (ama¬ 









teur) . 

21 

1 




77 

46 

97 

Cut flowers (amateuij. 

80 





136 

78 


Total., i 

214 

3 

1 

6 

3 

t725 

$497 


Section 2. 


Lot. 


Number of 
entries .. 

Silver Medals. 

Diplomas. 

Cash Premiums. 


Articles. 

No. 

offered. 

No 

awarded 

No. 

offered. 

No 

awarded 

Amount 

offered. 

Amount 

paid. 

98 

Homo-grown fruits (pro¬ 
fessional). 

56 





$289 

$255 

69 

99 

Home-grown fruits (ama¬ 
teur). it. ... 

51 





94 

100 

Jellies, preserves, pickles,! 
etc. 

42 

1 


3 

1 

1 

178 

153 





Total. 

149 

1 


3 

1 

$561 

$477 








Respectfully submitted, 

GEO. 8. HASKELL. 

Supt. Class H, Horticulture. 


CLASS I--FINE AND LIBEEAL AETS. 


REPORT OF JOHN P. REYNOLDS. Superintend put 


To tlie State Board of Agriculture 

I have the honor to report that the exhibit of works of art at the late Fair was largo and 
creditable. 

The unusually large number of entries made it difficult to display the collections to the 
best advantage. 

The interest in this department by the majority of visitors at the Fair is evidence of the 
increased attention given to art matters, of late y^rs, by the general public. 

It is recommended that premiums be offered, at the forthcoming Fair, for free-hand 
crayon drawing and solar-print crayon work. 
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The following table eives the number of entries, amount of premiums offered and paid 
in each lot at the late Pair: 


j Lot 



SiLVEB Medals 

Diplomas. 

Cash Pbbmiums. 


Articles. 

’ s. 

No. 

offered. 

No. 

awarded 

No. 

offered. 

No. 

awarded 

Amount 

offered. 

Amount 

paid. 

101 Fine arts ___ 

100 

23 

17 

1 

1 

$46 

$1S 

102 

Musical instruments. 

9 

6 

5 

6 


103 

Printing, engraving, etc 
Wax.feather.hair work, etc 

31 

11 

5 

9 

1 



104 

46 

3 

1 

1 


46 

41 






Total. 

186 

43 

1 

28 

17 

2 

$91 

$56 




Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN P. REYNOLDS. 


Superintendent Class I. Fine and Liberal 4rts. 


CLASS K-TEXTILE FABBICS. 

I 

REPORT OF E. H. BISHOP, Super in tmdent. 


To the State Board of Agriculture 

The number of entries in this department was much below that of the previous year 
and while there were many meritorious displays, the entire exhibit, in (luality, was in 
keeping with the limited number of entries 

The local exhibit was very meagre, and indicated a want of interest on the part of the 
ladies residing in Peoria and vicinity. 

It is to be hoped that the ladies’ department will be more liberally patronized at the 
next Fair by exnibiters of mill fabrics, household fabrics, plain and ornamental needle¬ 
work. 

There was a large crowd ot visitors in this department during the continuance of the 
Fair, who found much to interest and instruct, in the examination of the many excellent 
specimens of handiwork and ingenioub patternh of costly material. 

The following table gives the number of entries, amount of premiums offered and paid 
to this class at the late Fair: 


tr* 

0 


Number of 
entries ... 

Diplomas. 

Cash Pbemiums. 


Articles. 

No. No. 

offered, awarded 

1 

Amount 

offered. 

Amount 

paid. 

105 

Mill fabrics, etc. 


13 




lOH 

Household fabrics . 



$105 

48 

$95 

46 

107 

Hand-sewing—plain garm ents. 

70 



108 

Ornamental needle-work. 

318 



194 

186 

109 

Fancy work. 

1?2 



82 

73 

no 

Needle-work, by girl und er 14 years of age . 
Quilts and needle-work ....| 

111 



89 

79 

111 

82 



69 

63 


. 





Total. 

842 

_^ 


$687 

$641 





Respectfully submitted, 

E. H. BISHOP, 
Superintendent Class K. 
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CLASS L-NATUEAL HISTOEY. 


EEPOBT OP JOHN P. REYNOLDS. Superintendent. 

To the State Board of Agriculture: 

The exhibit in thie claes was large, and the display of mound relics was probably the 
best ever collected together in the State. 

The entomological exhibition was complete and scientifloally arranged, and, while the 
number of competitors was limited, the collections fairly represented the entomology of 
the State. 

There were several interesting botanical collections on exhibition which attracted 
attention. 

The following table gives the number of entries, amounts of premiums offered and paid 
in this department at the Fair of 1881. 


Lot .... 

Articles. 

Number 

of 

entries. 

Amount 
' premiums 
offered. 

Amount 

premiums 

paid. 

112 

Taxidermy, mineralogy and conchology. 

10 

$230 

$190 

118 

Entomology, botoiiy, etc. 

4 

105 

75 


Total. 

14 

$335 

$265 


Bespectfully submitted, 

JOHN P. REYNOLDS, 

Superintendent Class L 


CLASS M-SPEED. 


REPORT OF DAVID E. BEATY. Supei-inteu dent. 

To the State Board of Agriculture ■ 

The following table gives the number of entries, amount of premiums offered and paid 
for tests of speed at the late Fair. 

The entry fees were added to the stakes, which will explain the increase in amounts of 
premiums paid over the premium offered. 


Lot.... 

Race. 

Number 

of 

entries. 

Amount 

premiums 

oflered. 

Amount 

premiums 

paid. 

114 

Running race—2 and under 3 years—Stake, $100. 

3 

I 

! $100 

$130 

II 4 I 

Trotting stallions -Stake, $200. 

5 

1 200 

300 

114 

Trotting raoe'~2 and under 3 years—Stake, $200. 

3 

200 

260 

114 

Trotting race—4 and under 5 years—Stake, $160. 

5 

150 

225 

114 

Trotting race—3 and under 4 years—Stake, $150. 

6 

160 

240 

114 

Trotting race—6 and under 6 years—Stake, $160. 

6 

160 

240 

114 

Running race— 3 and under 4 years—Stake, $160. 

3 

150 

195 


Total. Hi.... 

31 

$1,100 

$1,590 





The limited number of entries indicates the want of sufficient inducements to attract a 
large field of good horses. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

DAVID E. BEA'TY, 

Superintendent Class M. 
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CLASS N—EDUCATION. 


REPORT OF EMORY COBB, Superintmdeni, 

To the State Board of Agriculture: 

The exhibit in the Educational Department was conducted according to a plan matured 
by a committee appointed by the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, at their meeting in 
December, 1880. 

The plan involved the preparation of questions, and sending them out, through the 
county superintendents, to the schools that would enter the competition. 

The questions were sent out in sealed envelopes, which were opened in the presence of 
the class when it was ready for the examination. 

The papers of the country schools and the graded schools were first examined by the 
county superintendents, and entries for each premium in lots 115 and 116 were limited to 
two from each county. The result of this limitation is an apparent falling off in the num¬ 
ber of country schools represented in the exhibit; but when It is remembered the two en¬ 
tries made from one county were sometimes selected from twenty or more papers, it is 
readily seen there has been no real falling off in this direction. 

The high school exhibit was by far the largest and the best that we have had in the four 
years since this class was established. 

Fifteen high schools, sixteen grammar schools and sixty-two country schools made 
entries. 

Last year I recommended that the Board urge county agricultural boards to offer pre¬ 
miums to the pupils of the public schools Of their respective counties. 

I renew this recommendation this ^ar, for the reason that some of these school exhib¬ 
its. notably in Bureau, Champaign. Knox, Stark and Winnebago counties, have shown 
most excellent results, and have had a direct influence upon the schools ot the counties 
that has been of great good. 

The record of the exhibit is as follows 




Jz! 
o c 

5.B 

Diplomas. 

1 

Cash Pbemiumb. 

Lot 

Exhibit. 

o' 







5 5 

No. 

No. i 

Amount 

Amount 



03 

o 

offered. 

awarded 

offered. 

paid 

116 

Graded school exhibit. ... 

71 

8 

8 

$48 00 

$48 00 

116 

Country school exhibit. 

142 

16 

14 

96 00 

82 00 

117 

Sweepstakes . 

51 

7 

7 

87 60 

87 50 

118 

High school exhibit . 

104 

15 

15 

99 00 

99 00 


Total . 

368 

46 

44 

$330 5(» 

$316 50 


Respectfully submitted, 

EMORY COBB. 

. Superintendent Class N. 


AMPHITHEATEE AND SHOW EING. 


BEPOET OF J. W JUDY. Matuhal. 

To the State Board of Agriculture • 

The unusually large exhibit of stock in the amphitheatre ring increased the duties of 
the marshal. 

The failure of the local committee to grade the ring around the judges’ stand made it 
difficult to display the stock to the best advantage, and it is recommended that the com¬ 
mittee of arrangements have the show ring properly graded before the next Fair. 

The conveniences of exhibitors and the visitors in the show ring and amphitheatre were 
carefully considered by the marshal and assistants. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JAMES W. JUDY. 

Marshal of the Ring. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF GROUNDS. 

BEFOBT OF D. W VITTUM. Jb 


To the State Board of AgricuUui e 

I have the honor to report that the police force employed at the late Fail was ample 
and that ffood order was pieserved 

The conveniences of exhibiter*^ and visitors were carefully considered and all in at¬ 
tendance expressed themselves as well pleased at the attention they received 

The Mayor of the city and the Sheriff of Peoria county are entitled to much credit, also 
the business men of Peoria, for the interest manifested in the success of the Fair, and 
their effoits conduced lart^ely to the financial success of the exhibition 

The officers of the several railroads centonnj? at Peoria made every effort to accommo¬ 
date exhibiters and visitors and the conveniences thus afforded have never been sur¬ 
passed at any point where the State Fair has been held 

The managers of several of the leading railroads centering at Peoria deserve especial 
commendation for their < fforts to accommodate the crowds m attendance by loading and 
unloading passengers at the Fair Grounds 

The city of Peoria has previouslv proved to be the best point for holding the State Fair, 
when the extent of the exliibit and the matter of large receipts are taken into considera¬ 
tion 

It is believed that the gate receipts would have laigely exceeded that of any previous 
year, but for the inclement weather during a great portion of the eek of the Fair 

The superintendents of departments made demand for more space than the specifica¬ 
tions called for clearly demonstrating the necessity of locating the Fair at one or throe 
points in the State, wheie the increasing demands for space from year to year could be 
met 

Ke&pectfully submitted, 

D. W VITTUM, Jb , 

Superintendent of Grounds 


FORAGE AND STALLS. 


REPORT OF J. L MOORE. Supermtendent 


To the State Boaid oS Agnculttne 

The accommodations piovided by the Peoria association as to number of stalls filled 
the requirements of the Board 

It was found necessary to construct fortv-two additional stalls, which, with the ciowd 
ing of young stock in the stalls, accommodated the unusually large number of horses and 
cattle on exhibition 


Foi^e and grain of good quality was fuinishod at usual market rates, without expense 
to the Board, and exhibiteis expressed themselves as well satisfied with accommodations 
and supplies 

The large and increasing demand for stalls each succeeding ytar and the large num 
ber of animals brought to the Fair for the purpose of sale and not exhibited, prompts the 
recommendation that stall and pen fees be charged, as follows. Closed hoise or cattle 
stalls, $2 each, open horse or cattle stalls, $1 each, and for each hog or sheep 50 cents. 

Exhibiters receive nearly all the receipts of the not required to defray the actual 
expense, and will not unfavorably consider this smair contribution to the largo amount 
distributed in their interests 


This policy has been adopted by leading Western Fairs, cmd meets with no opposition 
from exhibiters ^ ^ ^ 

Respectfully submitted. 


J. L fiOORE, 


Superintendent Forage and Stalls 
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PEESS DEPAETMENT. 


REPORT OF LEWIS ELLSWORTH. Superintendent. 


To the State Board of Agriculture' 

The conveniences provided by the local committee for the accommodation of the Press 
were ample and satisfactory. 

The large number of representatives of the leading papers of the State present, and the 
space devoted to the Fair by the Press, is good evidence of the interest in this industrial 
exhibition of the State by the reading public. 

The awards and other matters of interest were given to reporters promptly, and every 
facility offered for obtaining information concerning the Fair. 


On account of ill health at the time, I was unable to attend the Fairs. V. B. Kelly, Esa., 
of Springfield, by reauest, discharged the duties of Ass't Supt. of the Press Department in 
a satisfactory manner. 

Respectfully submitted, 

LEWIS, ELLSWORTH. 

Supt. Press Department. 


Mr. Gillham introduced the following resolution, which was adopted 
on motion of Mr. Haskell: 

Resolred, That the week commencing Monday, September 25,1882, bo appointed for the 
holding of the next State Fair, and that the Secretary be Instructed to inform by telegram 
the officers of the Fairs of neighboring States, and the Secretaries of the Fairs held at 
St. Louis and Chicago. * 

Motion of Mr. Gillman carried: 

That the several superintendents be authorized to submit, at their 
early convenience, recommendations concerning new classifications 
of premiums for their respective departments for the Fair of 1882. 

On motion of Mr. Haskell, 

The Board adjourned to 2 o’clock P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Board met pursuant to adjournment. 

President Scott in the chair. 

Present: President Scott, Ex-President Gillham, Vice-Presidents 
Haskell, Moore, Dysart, Snoad, Vittum, David, Beaty, Judy, Smith, 
Pullen, Gore and Landrigan. 

The following protest was read of Frank Willson, of Jackson, 
Mich, and George Hood, Guelph, Canada, against the eliffibility of 
Cotswold ewes exhibited by Abner Strawn, of Ottawa, Ill., at the 
Fat Stock Show; also the affidavit of Mr. Stratton: 


PROTEST. 


Chicago. III., November 9.1882. 


We, the undersigned exhibiters, hereby protest against the awards in Lot 18, sweep- 
stakes, on ewes one year old and under two years, and ewes under one year old. exhibited 
by Abner Strawn, of Ottawa. Ill., on the ground that they are breeding stock, and are pro¬ 
scribed in Bme 8. Class C. 


Btatk of Illinois, I 
Cook county. l 


(Seal.) 

(Seal.) 


GEORGE HOOD. 
PRANK WILLSON. 


The above statement and protest subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of 
November. 1881. 

^I^tness my hand and notarial seal. DANIEL McBAIN, Notary Public. 
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i>F MiNRli WVUA\K>. 

KikO, \lA. , \ w, 


BhOWi on the 8th of November. 1881. were bred by 
8 g! Gll^tt. ofKilkarney. Oxfordshire, England, and that they were fed by 
those gentlemen for show purposes, and that they were in the nrst pri^ pen Of yearling 
ewes at the four principal shows In England, including the English Boyal; ana that I 
bought and imported said ewes at a cost of one hundred and twenty dollars (tW each, lOt 
show purposes exclusively, and not for breeding purposes, while the yearling ewes that 
I brought out at the same time for breeding purposes wore of good style and in good 
breeding condition, and were bred by the same gentlemen, and cost me forty dollars each, 
which is just one>third the money that my show ewes cost me. 

The protest of Messrs. Hood and Willson was not made in aocordanco with the rules on 
page 4, rules 5 and 13 of the catalogue, which certify that everything in the way of protest 
must be done on the day of examination. 

The protest was not sworn to until four days after the award was made. There is no 
notice of protest on the superintendent’s books, as required in rule 13. and it was not 
handed to the Secretary until Sunday, five day i after the award. 

I being a breeder of pure-bred Cotswold sheep, and believing as I do that there is no 
othei breed of sheep showing as great weight at one year old as the Cotswold, I deter¬ 
mined to buy and Import the best specimens In England, to show the people of the United 
States the best specimens of this breed of sheep, and I know of no better place to exhibit 
them than at the Chicago Fat Stock Show. 

Therefore, I will say most emphatically that those yearlings and ewe lambs were bred 
and fed exclusively for show purposes, and that I bought ana imported them to show, and 
that I never bought them to breed, neither do I intend to keep them for breeding pur- 

ABNEE BTBAWN. 

Subscribed and sworn to before mo at Chicago. HI., this 14th day of November, A. D. 1881. 

(Seal.) JOHN R. FLOYD, 

Notary Public tor Cook county. 


Stock BfiOW. on the Mh day ^ ^ by 


Motion of Mr. Landrigan carried, 

That the protest be declared not sustained, and that the pre¬ 
miums withheld from Mr. Strawn pending investigation be paid. 

Communications were read from the following breeders of Victoria 
swine, asking that a class be provided for this breed in the pre¬ 
mium lists of the Fair and Fat Stock Show, viz Scheidt & Davis, 
Dyer, Ind.; E. J. Stone, Stonington, Ill. 

On motion of Mr. Moore, 

The communications were referred to*the Superintendent of Class 
D—Swine. 

Communication from John Clay, Jr., of Brantford, Ontario, was 
read, protesting against the eligibility of the Hereford cow. Maid of 
the Mist, exhibited at the Fat Stock Show by T. L. Miller, of 
Beecher, Ill., the protestor claiming that the cow was with calf. 

On motion of Mr. Beaty, 

The protest was declared not sustained on the ground of inform¬ 
ality. 

Communication of the Onondaga Salt Company was read, offerinc 
special premiums for butter and cheese salted with salt furnished 
by the company. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

The Secretary was instructed to inform the Onondaga Salt Com¬ 
pany that the Board declined to depart* from the established prece¬ 
dent of not advertising individual premiums in the premium list of 
the Illinois State Fair. 

Communication of 0. W. Huff, of Wataga, Ill., was read, asking 
for premium on miscellaneous award recommended: by the committee 
for an exhibit of fruit at the late Fair. 

—18 
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On motion of Mr, Haskell, 

The oommunication was referred to the Committee on Miscellane¬ 
ous Awards. , , ,. 

Communication of C. M. Culbertson, of Cbic&go, was read, asking 
the Board to cooperate with managers of the principal Western 
Fairs, with a view of having a uniform classification of premiums 
agreed upon. 

On motion of Mr. Oysart, 

The communication was referred to the Superintendent of Class 
A—Cattle. 

Communication of J. A. Countryman, of Eochelle, Ill., was read, 
recommending a reduction in number oi hogs to be shown at the 
Fat Stock Show in place of car-load lots. 

On motion of Mr. Snoad, 

The communication was referred to the Superintendent of Class 
D—Swine. 

The following communication of E. W. Bennett, of Mechanics- 
burg, Ill., was read: 

Mechanic&bubg. III., October 24. 1881. 

Ptefidpnt Ilhnois State Board of Agruuituie 

I have the honor to call your attention to the growing Interest In the breeding of saddle 
horses m this State, and would suggest for >our favorable consideration the impartance 
of completing the iot for saddle norses in the next Btato Fair premium list, so as to 
include stallions, mares and geldings of the several ages as named in your premium lists 
for roadsteis, draft and other distinct classes of horses. 

You aie well aware that the training of saddle horses commences with the suckling 
colt, that quickly learns all the v«iriouB gates by being led by halter. 

Colts under throe years of age m the saddle ring are genefally exhibited by an attendant 
mounted on horseback 

The exhibition of young saddle horses will attract as much attention as any other show 
in the iing, and the offering of premiums therefor will ensure a largo attendance each 
year at the State Fan of valuable young saddle horses that, under the present classiflca- 
• tion of piomiums, are excluded. 

Yours truly, 

E. W. BENNETT. 

On motion of Mr. Hoiskell, 

The communication was referred to the Superintendent of Class 
B—-Horses. 

Communication of Mrs. L. Harrison, of Peoria, was read, asking 
for additional premiums for honey and bee keepers’ appliances. 

On motion of Mr. Moore, 

The communication was referred to the Superintendent of Class 
G—Farm Products. 

Communication of the Illinois Swine Breeders’ Association was 
read, asking that a lot be made at the Fat Stock Show for dressed 
hogs, also an increase in the premiums for the swine class at the 
Fat Stock Show. 

On motion of Mr. Dysart, 

The communication was referred to the Superintendent of Class 
D—Swine. 

Thomas J. Brown, of Washington, D, C., presented a plan for 
collecting and publishing meteorological observations collected in 
the several counties in the State by volunteer observers. 

On motion of Mr. Vittum, 

The consideration of the plan was referred to a committee of 
three, to be appointed by the President. 
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The President appointed as said committee Messrs. Vittum, 
Snoad and Smith. 

Communication of N. Eowe, of Chicago, was read, in reference to 
holding, in connection with the next Fat Stock Show, a show of 
dogs. 

On motion of Mr. Haskell, 

The communication was referred to a committee of three, to be 
appointed by the President. 

The President appointed as said committee: 

Messrs. Haskell, Reynolds and Snoad. 

Mr. Gillham moved that the rules and regulations, published 
in the premium list for the Fair of 1881, be adopted for the Fair of 
1882. 

Mr. Vittum moved to amend the rule in reference to protests, to 
read as follows: 

Rule 7—Notice of protest, concerning awards, must be given to 
the Superintendent of Department, and a "written statement, setting 
forth the reasons for protesting, verified by affidavit, naust be filed 
with the Secretary on the day the animal or article is exhibited: 
Provided, that protests will be entertained at any time thereafter if 
the protesting party shall state, under oath, that the facts upon 
which the protest ib made were not in his possession at the time 
the animal or article was before the Awarding Committee. 

Amendment adopted. 

Mr. Moore moved to amend the rule in reference to furnishing 
straw, etc., to read as follows: 

Rule 3—Straw will be furnished at convenient points on .the 
grounds without charge; food for stock can be purchased, at market 
rates on the grounds. The following stall and pen fees will be 
charged and must accompany the application for entry: 

For each closed horse or cattle stall, two dollars. 

For each open horse or cattle stall, one dollar. 

For each hog or sheep, fifty cents. 

For information, apply to the Superintendent of Forage, at his 
office. 

Water will be distributed at convenient points. 

Amendment adopted. 

Mr. Moore moved to amend the rule in reference to opening the 
Pair Grounds, to read as follows: 

Rule 1—The Fair Grounds will be open for the reception of stock 
and articles for exhibition, on Thursday, the 2lBt day of September, etc. 

Amendment adopted. 

Motion of Mr. Gillham, as amended, carried, and the rules and 
regulations published in premium list 1881, except as noted above, 
were adopted for Fair of 1882. 

Mr. Snoad moved that only exhibitors be furnished coupon season 
tickets good during the Fair. 

On motion Mr. Beaty, ^ 

The question of furnishing coupon tickets to exhibitors was re¬ 
ferred to the Auditing Committee and Treasurer, for consideration 
and report. 

The following reports of Superintendents were considered: 
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PREMIUM LIST ILLINOIS STATE FAIR FOR -1882. 
CLASS A-CATTLE. 


To the State Board of Agnculture: 


I have the honor to rocommond tho same ruJos and claBSiflcation of premiums for the 
next Fair aa published in the Premium List of 1881, with the followlniff new lot forjEiat 
Cattle, only steers or spayed heifers to compete: 


Best steer or spayed heifer 3 and under 4 years old 

Second best. 

Best Steer or spayed heifer 2 and under 3 years old 

Second best.. 

Best steer or spayed heifer 1 and under 2 years old 
Second best. 


125 

15 
, 25 

16 
2i) 
10 


It is further recommended that the ffrand Sweepstakes Herds, for beef and milk 
breeds, be composed of the same number and affos of animals shown in the herds for the 
several breeds, viz Bull, two vears old or over; Cow, three years old or over; Heifer, two 
years old and under throe; Heifer, one year old and under two; Heifer, under one year 
old, first premium. $300; second premium.$125; third premium, $75. 


Respectfully submitted, 

W.M. SMITH. 


On motion of Mr. Judy, 
The report was adopted. 


Superintendent Class A, Cattle. 


CLASS B^HOESES. 

To Itie i^tate Board of Agi icultui e 

The communication of E. W. Bennett, of MechanicsburK, Illinois, in reference to a more 
complete classification for saddle horses, referred to the Superintenaent of Class B, 
Horses, has received consideration. I would recommend that the classillcation on saddle 
horses remain the same as lust year, except that the premiums be increased from $20 and 
$10 to $25 and*$15. so that they will correspond in amount with same ages in lots 24, 2C, 28, 
30 and 33, as published in premium list for 1881. 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. E. BEATY, 

Supt. Class B, Horses. 

Mr. Cobb moved to amend by adding a ring for two-year old 
saddle stallions, mares and geldings, so that the lot for saddle 
horses shall include stallions, mares and geldings, two and under 
three years old, three and under four years old, and four years old 
or over. 

Amendment adopted. 

Mr. Gillham moved to amend by making the first and second pre¬ 
miums, for the several rings of saddle horses, $20 and $10. 

Amendment adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Judy, 

The report, as amended, was adopted. 

Mr. Beaty, Superintendent Class B, Horses, submitted the follow¬ 
ing report, which was, 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

Adopted. 

To Ihe State Board of Agriculture: 

In reference tatho premium list in the horse department for 1882, would recommend the 
ijgption of the same classification as last year, with the following amendments: 


ssssss 
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1. That, in lots 25,29,31 and 34, the words “to bridle” be stricken out. 

2. That lot 32, draft team, be stricken out. 

8. That, in lot 36, the word “buggy” be stricken out, so far as It relates to carriage 
teams. 

4 . That, in lot 37, gentlemen’s driving horses, the instructions bo made to read as fol¬ 
lows 

“The committee, in makinga>\ards, will consider si/e style carriage speed, and other 
reauisites that make up the highest type of a gentleman s driving horse ’ 

Respectfully submitted, 

DAVID E BEATY, 

Supt Class B, Horses, 


CLASS C—SHEEP. 


To the State JBoaid of Agiicultuie 


I have the honor to recommend the olassiflcation of premiums for Class C, Sheep, for 
the Fair of 1882, as published in the premium list of 1881, with the substitution of a money 
premium of $5 for fleeces. Instead or silver medals, as heretofore offered, also, that lot 51 
include only French, Silesian and Saxony Merinos. 

This will not materially increase the amount of premiums offered to this class last 
season. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. B. DAVID, 


On motion of Mr. Gillbam, 
The report was adopted. 


Supt. Class C, Sheep. 


CLASS D—SWINE. 


To the State Boai d of Aqi icuJtu) e 

I have the honor to recommend the same classifl^ation of premiums for Class D, Swine, 
for the Fair of 1882 as published in the premium list foi 1881, would also recommend that 
the Chester White and Victorias be placed in the same lot, and that the Suffolks and 
Yorkshires be shown in the same lot. 

A new lot for Grand Sweepstakes is recommended as follow® For best boar and flve 
sows of any age, all to be of any one distinct breed, $50, second best, $25 

Respectfully submitted, 

DAVID GORE. 

Supeimlendent Class D, Swine. 

On motion of Mr. Smith, 

The report was adopted. 


CLASS E-POULTEY. 


To the State Board of A gru uUare ^ 

^ As superintendent of Class E. Poultry. I submit the same classification of premiums for 
State Fair of 1882 as published in the classification of piemiums for Fan of 1881. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H D EMERY. 

Supeimtendent Class E, Poultiy. 

On motion”of Mr. David, 

The report was adopted. 
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CLASS F—MECHANICS. 


SECTION I. 

To the State Boai dof Agi u ultui e 

I ha\e tho honoi to recommend the same classification of premiums for Boction 1 Me¬ 
chanic Arts, for the Fan of 1882, as published in the premium list foi Fair 1881 

Respecttully submitted, 

WM VOORHIE^ Je . 
Superintendent Class F, Section 1 

On motion of Mr. Pullen, 

The report was adopted. 


CLASS F—MECHANICS. 


aE( IIOM II 

To the State Boai dof Agi icultnn^ 

I have the honor to recommend the same classification of piomiums for this class for 
the Fair of 1882 as published in the piemium list foi 1881, with tho follo^\lngr additions and 
changes 

1st Add traction engine to Lot 85, with diploma as piemium 

2tl Transfer the premium offered for flower pots to tho class for Floriculture. 

Sd Silver medals to be substituted for cash premiums, in Lots 86 and 87 ^ 

4th Grain register and clover hullei to be added to Lot 88 

The changes suggested reduce the cash piemnims in this class, as compaied with the 
previous olasslflc ation o\ei $50 

llespectfully submitted, 

B PULI.EN, 

Supeilntendent Class F, Section 2 

On motion of Mr. Haskell, 

The report was adopted. 


CLASS G—FARM PRODUCTS. 


To the State Boai dof Agi h ultui e 

The classification of premiums foi this department published in the premium list for 
1881 IB recommended for tho Fair of 1882 with the following additions Lot 90, sweet corn, 
first and second premiums,$.1 and $2 flax seed,first and second premiums $5 and $2, Bed- 
top glass seed, first and second premiums $5 and $2, Lot 92, extracted honey, first and 
second premiums, $5 and $3, machine for extracting honey, premium, $5 

Respectfully submitted 

J M WASHBURN, 

Superintendent Class G, Farm Products. 

On motion of Mr. Haskell, 

The report was adopted. 


CLASS H—HOETICULTUEE AND FLOEICULTUEE. 


To the State Board of Agricultui e 

I have the honor to recommend the accompanying list of premiums for Class H for the 
Fair of 1882 

The list is about the same as published last year. The amount is $23 less than offered 
and published in the premium list for 1881. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEORGES HASKELL, 

Superintendent Class H, Horticulture and Floriculture. 

On motion of Mr. Gore, 

The report was adopted. 
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CLASS I-FINE AND LIBEEAL AETS. 


To the State Board of Agriculture: 

I have the honor to recommend the same classification of premiums for Class I for the 
Fair of 1882 as published in the premium list for the Fair of 1881, with the change recom¬ 
mended in my report upon the late Fair, concerning crayon work. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN P. REYNOLDS, 

Superintendent Class I. 

On motion of Mr. Cobb, 

The report was adopted. 


CLASS K—TEXTILE FABEICS. 


To the State Board of Agriculture 

The classification of premiums presented herewith is recommended for Class K for the 
Fair of 1882. 

The amount of premiums is not as large as last year, and there have been no material 
changes from the classification published in the premium list for 1881. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. H. BISHOP, 

Superintendent Class K, Textile Fabrics. 


CLASS L—NATUEAL HISTOEY. 


To the State Board of Agriculture 

The list of premiums published in 1881 for this class is quite cora])lete and satisfactory 
to exhibitors. 

The same classification is recommended for the premium list for 1882. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN P. REYNOLDS, 

Superintendent Class L, Natural History. 

On motion of Mr. Beaty, 

The report was adopted. 


CLASS M-SPEED. 

To the State Board of Agriculture : 

^ The same speed premiums as published in the premium list for 1881 are recommended 
for the Fair of 1882. 

Respectfully submitted, 

D.E. BEATY. 

Superintendent Class M, Speed. 

On motion of Mr. Gore, 

The report was adopted. 
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CLASS N—EDUCATION. 


To the State Boai d of Agui uUure 

I have the honor to recommend that the same amount of money be apportioned for 
premiums to Class N, Education, as last year. 

There will be no material chancres in the classification of premiums from that published 
in the last premium list. 

Respectfully submitted, 

EMORY COBB. 

Superintendent Class N. Education. 

On motion of Mr. Landrigan, 

The report was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

The Board adjourned to 7^ o’clock P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Board met, as per adjournment. 

President Scott in the chair. 

Present President Scott, Ex-President Gillham, Vice-Presidents 
Haskell, Moore, Dysart, Snoad, Vittum, David, Beaty, Judy, Smith, 
Pullen, Gore and Landrigan. 

Motion ot Mr. Vittum carried, 

That permits be granted merchants to construct suitable and ap¬ 
proved buildings on the Fair Grounds in which to exhibit and sell 
merchandize; the buildings to be located by the Superintendent of 
Grounds. 

Motion of Mr. David carried, 

That the Auditing Committee be instructed to grant no permits at 
future Fairs to the vendors of cheap jewelry, whips, soap, or small 
pedlars of any articles. 

Mr. Gillham introduced the follo\ting resolution, which was 
adopted, on motion of Mr. Judy: 

Whbbeas, Exhibiters have repeatedly called the aftention of this Boaid to the incon* 
venlence and expense resulting: from the want of uniformity m the classification of pre* 
miums offered, in the classes for live stock, by the several State and prominent Western 
Fairs; and. 

Whkbbas, This Board has been petitioned, by a nnmber of largre exhibiters, to coop¬ 
erate with the State and other prominent Fair Boards, looking towards tJie adoption of a 
more uniform classification of live stock premiums, therefore, be it 

Jiesolved, That the Secretary of this Board be diiected to call the attention of the man¬ 
agers of the leading Western Fairs to the importance of acceding to the reasonable de¬ 
mands of live stock exhibitors in reference to the adoption of an uniform classification 
of premiums for live stock; 

Mesolved, That a copy of those resolutions be sent to the proper officer of the several 
State and the leading Western Fairs, and if the correspondence following warrants the 
holding of a convention of delegates to mature the T)ropo8ed plan, that the President of 
this Board be. and is hereby, authorized to appoint a delegate to represent this Board in 
a meeting, to be held at such time and place as may hereafter be agreed upon by a major¬ 
ity of the delegates to the convention. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

The following lot and premiums were added to Class I, Pine and 
^liberal Arts: 
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Lot —. Architectural and Mechanical Drawings: 

All drawings, plans and specifications to be complete, and those 
receiving premiums to become the property of the Board. 

Best drawing, plans and specifications for rural residence, cost 
not to exceed one thousand dollars: Diploma and $10. 

Best drawing, plans and specifications for rural residence, cost 
not to exceed twenty-five hundred dollai;8: Diploma and $15. 

Best drawing, plans and specifications for farm barn, cost not to 
exceed five hundred dollars: Diploma and $5. 

Best drawing, plans and specifications for farm bam, cost not to 
exceed one thousand dollars: Diploma and $10. 

Best drawing, plans and specifications for farm barn, cost not to 
exceed twenty-five hundred dollars: Diploma and $15. 

Best drawing, plans and specifications for farm house and out¬ 
buildings, to include dwelling, dairy house, ice house, smoke house, 
poultry house and hog house; tne economy of construction and 
grouping, with special reference to convenience, to be considered: 
Diploma and $25. 

Best drawing, plans and specifications for district school house, 
having reference to heating and ventilation: Diploma or Silver 
Medal. 

On motion of Mr. Judy, 

Board adjourned to 9 o’clock A. M., Wednesday, January 4, 1882, 


Department op Agriculture, 
Springfield, III., Wednesday, Jan. 4,1882, 
9 O’clock A. M. 


Board met, pursuant to adjournment. 

President Scott in the chair. 

Present —President Scott, Ex-President Gillham, Vice-Presidents 
Emery, Haskell, Moore, Dysart, Snoad, Cobb, Vittum, David, Beaty, 
Judy, Smith, Pullen, Gore, and Landrigan. 

Minutes of sessions held January 3 were read and adopted. 

The Auditing Committee presented their annual report, showing 
the receipts and disbursements for the past year; which, after con¬ 
siderable discussion, was. 

On motion of Mr. Landrigan, 

Kecommitted. 

The following report of the committee to whom was referred the 
President’s address, was received, and. 

On motion of Mr. Smith, 

Adopted: 


To the State Board of Agriculture' 


Your committee to whom was referred the President’s address, would begr leave to 
report that they have read the report with much Interest, and (ommond the suggestions 
contained therein to the careful consideration of the general public. 


The committee would recommend the adoption of the following resolutions, covering 
the severS recommendations made by the President: 


Reeolved, That the recommendations of the President concerning the holding of Far¬ 
mers’ Institute Meetings is most heartily approved, and your committee recommend 
the holding of at least one institute meeting in each Congressional district in the State 
during the year 1882. 
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Resolved, That the Illinois Industrial University is worthy of the hearty support of the 
citizens of this State: that the superior educational advantages enjoyed by students In 
attendance are not surpassed by any similar institution. 

Resolvedt That it la desirable to have a series of experiments conducted In growing 
the leading crops produced in this State, and It Is recommended that a committee oi 
three be appointed by the President to cooperate with the Farm Committee of the 
Industrial University, and individuals throughout the State, in conducting a series of 
experiments. 

Resolved, That the recommendations concerning the Fat Stock Shows are worthy of 
consideration, and Uie committee favor the now lot suggested, offering premiums for 
steers returning the most profit, taking into consideration the cost of production since 
birth, as shown in a verified statement to accompany each application for entry. 

Resolved, That the employment of export committeemen by the Board to pass upon the 
live stock classes at the State Fair and Fat Stock Show is a necessity, and the recom¬ 
mendations of the President in this respect are most heartily approved, and suggested 
for the adoption by the Board. 

Eespectfully submitted. 


JOHN LANDRIGAN, 
GEORG S.HASKELl. 
C. 8NOAD 
D E. BEATY, 

SAMUEL DYSAllT. 


Committee. 


Motion of Mr. Cobb carried, 

That the preparation of programme for the Institute meetings, 
and arranging details therefore, be referred to the standing Com¬ 
mittee on Agricultural and Industrial Education. 

Mr. Landrigan introduced the following resolution, which was 
adopted, on motion of Mr. Pullen: * 


Resolved, That theVicc-Presidcnlsof this Board be and are hereby requested to cooper¬ 
ate with the Committee on Agricultui al and Industrial Education, and the agricultural 
and horticultural societies in the several districts, in holding, during the present year. 
Farmers’ Institute Meetings, for the promotion ot the interests of all engaged m agricul¬ 
tural and industrial pursuits. 

Motion of Mr, Smith carried. 

That the special order for 7 ;30 o’clock this P. M. he the consid¬ 
eration of the proposition for holding of a Show of Fat Stock in 1882. 

Motion of Mr. Beaty carried. 

That a 6ommittee of three be appointed by the Chair to report a 

E lan likely to secure the cooperation of the several State Agricultural 
loards in promoting the objects for which the Fat Stock Show was 
held, and giving the exhibitions more of an international character. 
The President appointed, as said committee, 

Messrs. Beaty, Smith and Gillbam. 

The Auditing committee made the following report, which was 
adopted, on motion of Mr. Moore: 


To the State Board of Agrioalture. 

The committee to whom was referred the matter of admission tickets,would recommend 
the following: 


A season coupon ticket, good for one admission each day of the Fair. 

An exhibiter’s season ticket, good for admission any time during the Fair 

Single admission ^adult) . 

Single admission—children. 

Carriage ticket—single admission (one or two horses). 

Vehicle—single admission (four horses) ... 

Single admission ticket—person and horse. 

Respectfully submitted. 


SAMUEL BYSART. 
JOHN L^NDRlGAi^. 
CHARLES SNOAD. 


$1 50 
1 50 
50 
25 
50 
1 00 
75 


Auditing Committee. 
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Mr. Gillham introduced the following resolution, which was 
adopted, on motion of Mr. Beaty: 

Resolved, That the Pn'sident be e 2 o^cio a member of all ‘Standing committees (except 
Finance and Auditing) of the Board, and that the party next named in the committee bo 
the chairman of saicTcommittee 

Mr. Smith introduced the following resolution, which was adopted, 
on motion of Mr. Vittum: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Illinois State Board of Agriculturr are due and hereby 
tendered to the citizens ot Poona who added so largely to the attiactions of the exhibit, 
and contributed so genorousb of time and mateiial in making the late State Fair a suc¬ 
cess 

Resolved, That the si^rvices of the Mayor of the city of Peoria and the Sheriff of Peoria 
county are duly appreciated and these gtiitlemen deserve especial mention tor attention 
shown visitors, as well as foi then untiring efforts in preserving order and ministering to 
the comfort and enioymeiit of all in attendance at the Fair 

Resolved That the railroad ( ompanies and street railroad managers who cooperated 
so earnestly with this Board in ineieasing the attendance at the Fair are especially de- 
sci ving the thanks of this Board 

On motion of Mr. Cobb, 

The Board adjourned until 2 o’clock P. M. 


APIERNOON SESSION. 


Board met, pursuant to adjournment. 

President 8cott in the chair. 

Preseni President Scott, Ex-President Gillham, Vice-Presidents 
Emery, Beynolds, Haskell, Moore, Dysart, Snoad, Cobb, Vittum, 
David, Beaty, Judy, Smith, Pullen, Gore and Landrigan. 

The following report was received and adopted, on motion of Mr. 
Beaty: 


To tue State Boai d of Agi u nlttu t 


The undeisignod committee to whom was referred the plan of Thomas J Brown, of 
Washington I) C for the < ulloction and publication of more complete meteorological 
data, would beg lea\e to itpoit that the plan is tomprehensive, and that it is desirable to 
have the information collected and gnen the public promptly 

It IS believed that those results can be secured by enlarging upon the plan adopted by 
the Secretary of this Boaid 

Your committee would lecommend that the necessary effort be put forth by the Secre¬ 
tary of this Boaid to secure a meteorological coriespondent for oac h county in the State, 
to the end that complete and saiisfactoi> leports may be made each month. 


Rebpectfully submitted. 


I) W. VITTUM, Jb.. 

W M SMITH. 
CHARLES SNOAD. 

Committee, 


The Treasurer made the following reports, which were. 
On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

Adopted. 
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TREASURER’S REPORTS. 


State 9F Illinois 

In account with JOHN W. BUNN, Treasurer 

Illinois State Board of AgrtouUure, 


, 1881. 
January 5. 


July 1. 


July 1. 


Cr. 

By unexpended apropr’n, aco’t Library . $889 SI 

“ “ “ “ Museum. 170 32 

“ “ “ Crop Reports . 207 50 

“ “ “ Sec’ary’s salary 100 (H) 

“ “ ** Curator. 800 00 


|By amount received from State account Fair 

premiums. $3,000 001 

amount received from State account Secre¬ 
tary’s salary. 2,400 001 

amount received from State account clerk 

litre. 1,600 00 

amount received from State account por¬ 
ter. 600 00 ! 

amount received from State aceoimt cur¬ 
ator. 600 00 

amount received from State account mu¬ 
seum . 600 00] 

amount received from State account crop 

statistics. 1,000 00 

amount received from State account ojBBce j 

expenses. 1,000 00 

amount received from State account li¬ 
brary . 600 00 

By amount appropriated for county agricul¬ 
tural boards ... 


Dr. 

|To premium account Illinois State Fair. $3,000 001 

' *' salary Secretary. 2,133 30 

;; “ Clerk. 1,360 00 

Curator. 600 00 

I’orter. 600 00 

“Library. 166 27 

“ crop statistics . 1,089 91 

“ oflflce expenses. 1,000 00 


To unexpended appropriation salary Sec’^... 


Curator. 

Museum . 

Crop statistics. 


$366 70 
160 00 
300 00 
670 32 
167 69 


Library. 1,223 04 


[To each of the following 70 county agricultural boards, 
$100, viz Adams, Boone, Brown, Bureau, Carroll, Cass, 
Ch^paifim. Clark, Coles, Crawford, Cumberland, De- 
Kalb. D^itt, Douglas, DuPage, Edgar, Edwards, 
Effingham, Fayette, Tord, Fra^lin, Felton, Gallatin. 
Greene, Hamilton. Hardin, Henderson, Henry, Iro- 
uois, Jasper, Jersey, JoDaviess, Kane, Kankakee, 
.endall, Knox, Lake, LaSalle, Livingston, Logan, 


re 


Union, A^rmilion, WaynejVhite.White- 
side. Will, Williamson. Winnebago and Woodford. 


$1,667 13 


11,100 00 

7,000 00 


$9,889 48 


2,877 65 


7,000 00 ! 


$19,767 13 


$19,767 13 


Springfield, Illinois, January 3, 1882. 


JOHN W. BUNN, Treasurer. 
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Illinois Sta-tb Boabd op Agbicultube, 

In account with JOHN W. BUNN. Tbeasubeb. 


State Faib. 


1881. 

Jan. 


July 
Sept. 30 


Doc. 31 


Db. 


To deficit last Fair. 


Cb. 

By amount received from State for premiums. 

‘‘ Peoria Fair. 


Db. 

ITo hotel bills, Board, three winter meetings. $4r)0 76 

. Fair. 677 75 


Traveling expenses of Board. 

Printing and stationery . 

Assistant Superlntondentb. 

Advertising. 

Livery . 

Police. 

Meals on the Fair Grounds. 

Lumber and material . 

Expenses departments . 

Music. 

Labor on Fair Grounds. 

Ice water, barrels, rope . 

Postage. 

Blankets. 

Use of furniture on Fair Grounds. 

Clerk hire, department work. 

Clerks Secretary’s office, Fair. 

*’ Treasurer’s " “ ... . 

'' Auditor’s “ * * . 

Oatemen at Fair. 

Treasurer’s oommissions. 




[To deficit Fat Stock Show. 
To balance. 


1,038 60 
583 03 
1,303 26 
748 20' 
671 55| 
372 50 
706 50 
815 31 
427 08 
330 58 
241 40' 
213 70 
178 44 
187 41 
42 50 
2ft OOi 
83 50 
45 00, 
225 OO' 
120 75 
280 50 
608 93, 


To premiums paid—Class A—Cattle. $4,015 oo 

Class B—Horses. 3,141 OOi 

Class C—Sheep. 1,260 00 

Class D— Swine. 1,465 00 

Class E-Poult ry. 308 00 

Class F—Mechanics . 160 00 

Class G—Farm Products. 662 00 1 

Class H—Horticulture. 974 00 

Class I—Fine Arts. 50 OOi 

Class K—Textile Fabrics . 541 00 

Class L—Natural History . 265 00, 

Class M— Speed . 1,590 OO' 

Class N—Education. 316 6ft | 

Silver medals, etc. 829 82 


15,563 32 


596 21 
733 19 


$3,000 00 
23,394 08 


|$26,394 08 $26,394 08 


Spbingfibld, III., January 3.18S2. 


, JOHN W. BITNN, Treasurer., 
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Illinois State Boabd of Agrk’ulture. 

In account with JOHN W. BUNN, Treasurer. 


Fat Stock Show. 


1881. 

Jan. 


Nov. 12 


Dr. 

To defloit. Fat Stock Show, 1878 . 

. 1878. 

. 1880 . 

Cr. 

By amount receipts. Fat Stock Show, 1881 
“ “ subscriptions. 1881... 

Dr. 


$451 81 
1,861.241 
678 18 


$2,967 76 
4,085 00 


$2,891 23 


$7,062 76 


To building; stalls and pens . 

‘ ‘ Lighting Exposition Building ... 

“ Music . . 

“ Traveling expenses of Board ... 
‘ ‘ Expenses awarding committees 

“ Hotel bills. Board . 

‘ ‘ Advertising . 

' ‘ Printing and stationery . 

'' Assistant Superintendents. 

‘ * Clerks. Treasurer. 

“ “ Auditing Committee. 

“ “ Secretary . 

“ Doorkeepers. 

‘ ‘ Police. 

“ postage. 

“ Use stock scales. 

‘ ‘ Sawdust bedding . 

‘ ‘ Labor, forage and straw. 

* ‘ Entry and stall fees returned_ 

“ Rent Exposition Building. 


$660 00 
385 20 
300 00 
240 20 
185 20 
540 12 
384 78 
218 60 
59 00 
80 00 
77 00 
73 86 
102 00 
63 60 
66 60 
15 00 
30 00 
33 60 
7 60 
226 73 


To premiums paid—Class A—Cattle .. 

Class B—Horses. 
Class C—Sheep .. 
Class D—Swine.. 
Class E—Poultry 
Previous year.... 


$2,040 00 


(;43 m 
472 00 
15() 00 
12 00 


Cr. 


3,747 78 


3,323 00 


By deficit, Fat Stock Show, 1878 

. 1879. 

. 1880 

. 1881 


$4.61 81 
1,861 24 
578 18| 
18 03 


$9,962 01 


2,909 26 


$9,962 01 


Springfield, III , Januarv 3,1882. 


JOHN W. BUNN, Treasurer. 
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The Auditing Committee made the following report, which was 
recfeived and adopted, on motion of Mr. Haskell; 


BEPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

To the Illinois State Board of Agriculture : 

The following exhibit of the receipts and disbursements tor the past year of the Fair 
and Fat Stock Show is presented for the information of the Board 


No. 


STATE FAIR. 

C'r. 

By State appropriations account of premiums. 


PAYING ADMISSIONS. 

By season tickets . 

single admission tickets, adults .. 
“ single admission tickets, children 
•* carriage tickets .. 

Total admissions . 


Amount. Total. 


$1,329 00 
34,092 17.046 00 

2,«501 712 501 

660| 330 00 


33,488 


BOOTHS AND PRI\ILEGES 

Bv booths. 

“ entry fees . 

‘ ‘ stall fees. 


$3,402 33 
4% 00 
84 25 


2)r. 


TO EXPENSES OF DEPARTMENTS. 


Class. 


A—Cattle. 

B—Horses. 

C—Sheep. 

D—Swine . 

E—Poulti y . 

F—Mechanics—Sec. 1. 

F—Mechanics—Sec. 2. 

G—Farm Products. 

H—Horticulture. 

I—Fine Arts. 

K—Textile Fabrics . 

L—Natural History. 

N—Education. 

Marshal of Ring. 

General Superintendent. 

Auditing Committee. 

President’s office. 

Treasurer’s office. 

Secretary’s office. 

Reception Committee. 

Committee of Arrangements. 

Forage Department. 

Press Department. 


Total. 


Assistant su- 
peiintendents 
and clerko .. 

Tra\ eling ex¬ 
penses . 

HJ 

o 

nt 

Livery . 

Meals at Fair 
Grounds. 

Total. 

$44 00 

$5 00 

$10 50 

$20 00 

$17 00 

$96 50 

.36 00 

17 00 

38 00 

18 00 

23 60 

132 66 

28 00 

12 35 

19 mi 


21 00 

80 35 

15 00 

7 30 

18 00 


29 00 

69 30 

23 30 

16 10 

18 25 


28 33 

85 98 

31 60 

6 50 

11 00 


12 66 

61 66 

167 00 

11 lA) 

24 25 

15 00 

27 00 

244 85 

33 00 

40 65 

20 00 


22 66 

116 31 

16 00 

20 60 

13 60 


15 00 

64 00 

17 50 


10 m 


8 83 

36 33 

61 00 

9 40 

12 50 


11 00 

93 90 

17 60 


4 50 


8 83 

30 83 

20 40 


4 50 


4 33 

29 23 

36 OOl. 

26 00 

24 66 

16 00 

101 m) 

170 00 

40 20 

61 00 

no 50 

282 98 

664 68 

120 76 

22 15 

73 75 

J50 00 

170 30' 

436 95 


89 00 

13 60 

50 

16 66' 

160 66 

00 


24 25 


18 33| 

267 83 

45 00 

48 75 

63 00 


32 00 

183 75 



16 75 

34 00 

40 32l 

91 07 


242 48 

65 00 

84 50 

1 

341 93 

15 00 

19 76 

25 00 

8 42. 

68 17 

18 00 


10 50 

. 

2 00' 

30 50 

$1138 95 

$588 98 

$577 75 

$372 50 

$815 31| 

$3,488 44 


$3,000 00 


19,417 50 


3,976 58 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT-Continued. 


STATE FAIB EXPENSES. 

To deficit last Fair, 1880.j. 

“ deficit Fat Stock Show, 1881. 

“ hotel bills, winter meeting. 

“ printing and stationery. 

" advertising. 

“ police. 

‘ ‘ lumber and material. 

* ‘ expenses departments. 

“ music. 

• ‘ labor, Fair Grounds. 

' ‘ ice water, barrels, rope... 

‘ ‘ postage. 

‘ ‘ blankets. 

“ use furniture. 

‘ ‘ gatenien, Fair. 

Treasurer's commission. 

clerk hire in department... 

“ premiums State Fair. 

balance. 


$266 82 
596 21 
460 75 
1,393 26 
571 55 
706 50 
427 08 
330 58 
241 40 
213 70 
178 44 
187 41 
42 50 
20 00 
280 50 
608 93 
83 50 
15,563 32 

733 19 _ 

$26,394 08 $26,394 08 


FAT STOCK SHOW. 

Dr, 

To deficit Fat Stock Show (1878-$461.81), (1879-$!, 861.24), (1880~$578.18), $2,891 23 

Cr, 


Bv amount receipts Fat Stock Show 1881.$2,967 75 

* ‘ amount subscriptions Fat Stock Show 1881. 4,085 00 


Dr. 


TO EXPENSES OF DEPABTMENTB. 


Class. 

Assistant su¬ 
perintendents 
and clerks.... 

Ip, 

• O 

: o 
: ? 

^Traveling ex- 
; penses. 

Hotel. 

L 

Total. 


A-Cattle. 


$103 20 



$103 20 


B—Horses. 



$11 50 

$20 50 

32 00 


C—Sheep. 

$29 00 

40 00 

4 75 

« 00 

115 75 


D—Swine . 

12 00 

42 00 

6 50 

21 50 

84 00 


E—Poultry. 

18 00 


3 50 


21 50 


F—Mechanics—Sec. 1. 



4 50 

12 00 

16 50 


Marshal of Ring. 




: 00 

7 00 


General Superintendent. 



13 25 


13 25 


Auditing Committee. 

77 00 


16 40 

82 75 

176 15 


Secretary's office. 

73 85 



110 25 

184 10 


Treasurer’s office. 

80 00 




80 00 


President's office. 



90 00 

58 25 

148 25 


Forage department. 



75 80 

73 62 

149 42 


Committee of Arrangements.. 




80 25 

80 25 


Ex-President . 




2 25 

225 


Vice-President 15th district... 
Vice-President 18th district. 



5 00 
7 00 

5 50 
5 50 

10 50 
12 50 


Vice-President 8th district .. 
Vice-President 3d district. 




15 00 
3 75 

15 00 
3 75 



$289 85 

$185 20 

$240 20 

$540 12 

$1265 87 

$1,255 37 


$7,052 75 
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AUDITOli’S REPORT-Oontinuod. 


FAT STOCK SHOW EXPENSES. 

To building stalls and pens . 

“ lighting Exposition building. 

“ music.. 

“ advertising. 

‘ ‘ printing and stationery. 

“ doorkeepers,. 

“ police. 

“ postage. 

* ‘ use or scales. 

• ‘ sawdust for bedding. 

‘ ‘ labor, forage and straw. 

“ entry and stall fees returned..... 

‘ * rent of exposition building. 

“ premiums. 

Cr. 

13y deficit. 


$(>60 00! 

385 80 
300 00' 

384 78 
218 60 
102 00 
63 60 
66 60 
15 00 
30 00 
33 50 
7 50 
225 73 

-$2,492 41 

. 3,323 00 


^.I $2.909 26 

$9,962 011 $9,962 01 


ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 


EXPENSES OF DEPARTMENTS FOR THE PAST FOUR \EABS. 


Olass A- Cattle. 

B—Horses. 

C—Slieep. 

D—Swine . 

E-Poultry. 

F—Mechanics—Sec. 1. 

F—Mechanics—Sec.2 .... 

G—Farm Products. 

H—Horticulture—Sec. 1. . 
H—Horticulture-Sec. 2 .. 

I—Fine Arts. 

K—Textile Fabrics. 

L- Natural History. 

N—Education. 

Marshal of Ring. 

General Superintendent. 

Auditing Committee . 

Secretary’s office. 

Treasurer’s office. 

President’s office . 

Reception Committee. 

(’ommmittoe of Arrangements 
Forage Department. 


1878 

1 

1879 



1 

53 

$189 

62 

139 

79 

342 

93 

83 

70 

115 

42, 

113 

20 

120 

07 

61 

31 

92 

151 


67 

M6 

00' 

i4;s 

83| 

206 

58l 

53 

581 

132 

20 

85 

581 

178 

81 

70 

00 

143 

10 

88 

(H) 

85 

30 

141 

00 

206 

OO, 


5:1 

25 

* 121 

■‘15 

169 

'83 

311 

83 

370 

50 

314 

32 

.527 

32 

215 

80 

230 

71 

249 

33 

277 

00 

30 

33 

185 

17 

116 

00 

144 

25 

28 

50 

128 

50 

84 

67 

122 

25 


1880 


1881 


$137 


$9(> 

50 

187 

23 

132 

66 

123 

75 

80 

35 

mi 


69 

;40 

97 

(>8 

85 

98 

108 

83| 

61 

66 

189 

42 

244 

86 

143 

47| 

116 

31 

100 

88 

33 

32 

[ 64 

00 

58 

25 

1 36 

33 

145 

33 

1 93 

90 

32 

25 

30 

83 

:i5 

50 

29 

23 

153 

16 

101 

00 

413 

50 

(>64 

()8 

483 

96 

436 

95 

1‘29 

16 

183 

75 

169 

33 

267 

83 

183 

90 

160 

66 

133 

08 

91 

07 

27 

67 

341 

93 

155 

25 

68 

17 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES 8NOAI). 
JOHN LANDKIGAif. 
SAMUEL DY8ABT, 


Auditing Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Vittum, 

The Auditing Committee were authorized to purchase one hundred 
police badges for the use of the Superintendent of Grounds, 


—19 
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The Finance Committee made a report, which was read and dis¬ 
cussed, and, on motion of Mr. Smith, re-committed. 

On motion of Mr. Judy, 

The Board adjourned to 8 o’clock P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Board met pursuant to adjournment. 

President Scott in the chair. 

sen#—President Scott, Ex-President Gillham, Vice-Presidents 
Beynolds, Haskell, Moore, Dysart, Snoad, Cobb, Vittum, David, 
Beaty, Judy, Smith, Pullen and Gore. 

Mr. Dysart moved that the vote adopting the report of the Audit¬ 
ing Committee, fixing the price of admission tickets, be reconsidered. 

Adopted. 

The report was discussed and the motion to adopt was lost. 

Motion of Mr. Dysait carried. 

That the price of admission tickets for the Fair of 1882, be the 
same as last year. 

Mr. Gillham introduced the following resolution, which wfts, on 
motion of Mr. Smith, adopted: 

EesoU ed That oveessn oly fat animal^ entered in the breeding cla«i 80 B w ill be excluded 
from competition at the Illinois State Fair and judges arc Instruotod not to n\v ard pre- 
minms to animals that have been injured for the best results inbreeding from o>orfeeding. 

The Finance Committee made the followmg reports, which were 
adopted on motion of Mr. Beynolds: 


TREASURER'S REPORT. 


To the State Board of Agi Kulture 


The Finance Committee i\ould beg leave to report that they ha\e carefully examined 
the annual rejfortof the Treasure», .1 ohn W Bunn for the year ending January 3d 1882, 
with approNCd vouchers on file in the oftl< eof the Depaitment which have been compared 
with the wan ants of the Secretary and premium checks. 


The voucheis agiee with the report of the Treasurer, which we find correct, and recom¬ 
mend for the approval of the Board 

Respectfully submitted, 

EMORY COBB, 

W M SMITH 
D W VITTTUM, Jk , 


Finance Committee 


auditob’s bepobt. 


To the state Boai d of Agritidtui e 

The Finance Committee beg leave to report that they haye examined the report of the 
Auditing Committee, and vouchers for e:?^enditures in connection with the State Fair and 
Fat Stock Show, held the past year, and find the same correct. 

The Finance Committee recommend that Assistant Superintendents serving at the 
next Fair be paid three dollars per day and board, while on duty—that assistants be 
allotted the several departments at the next Fair as follows Class A, two, Class B, three; 
Class 0. one, Class D, one. Class E.one, Class F—Sec 1, one, Class P—See. 2, one; 
Class O one. Class H, two. Classes landL one. Class K, two, Class N, one, Aiiditlnir 
Committee, three. Marshal of King, two. Superintendent of Grounds, three. 
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The Committee would further recommend, that the Secretary open a «ietof books, show¬ 
ing m detail all receipts and disbursements of the Board 


Respectfully submitted. 


EMORY COBB. 

13. E BEAT>, 

I) W VirTUM,jR, 
W M, SMITH, 


Finance Committee 


The following resolutions, introduced by Mr. Cobb, were adopted as 
a substitute for the majority and minority report of committee 
appointed to secure the co-operation of the State and Provincial 
boards of Agriculture in the Fat Stock Show: 


Whebkas, The annual Fat Stock Show established bj this Board m 1878 at Chicago, has 
demonstrated its usefulucBs to the bieedin^ interests of this eountn, andde\eloped iritp 
an institution of national and e^en intei national scope and importance, and 

Whereas It i** desirable and eauitablo to adopt all propf r methodsin tin* management 
of this show, to ensure continued public confidence in the justn e and mb lligence ot the 
awards of prizes, therefore bo it 

Jie<olved, That the 8e\eral Provineial and State Boards of Agiieultuie of Canada and 
the United States be requested to publish the premium list of the Fat Stock show in their 
lespoctive premium lists 

Jie^iolvod, That the several organizationsmentionc d be cordially and earnestly requested 
to appoint a single judge to serve during the show, said judge to be a prartical e\peit 
butenor, having extended experience in buying and butcheting the best elassot meat ani¬ 
mals of the several loading imported breeds of stock and their crosses oi grades 

liesohied. That the Secretary be, and he is hoieby instructed to forward a copy of the 
foregoing resolutions to each of the beforcmontioned agricultural bodies, and lequest an 
early and fav orable response. 

Jiesolved, Jui fhet, That the Secretarv is hereby, also instructed to invite said Agricul¬ 
tural organizations tu send delegates to the Fat Stock Show as well as to oui regular 
State Fair, 


CLASS A—CATTLE. 


BEPORT OF W. M. SMITH, “iupei intendeHt. 

To the State lioaui of Agn< ultm e 

The following t.ible gives the number of entries, amount of piemium«^ oflered and paid 
to Fat Cattle at the late Fat Stock show. 

Owung to illn<*8s, which prevented my attendance, Mr. Beaty most acceptably dis- 
chaigod the duties of Superintendent ot this class 


Breed, Etc. 

S and under 4 
years . 

V< 90 

Sp 

3c 

5 

cc 

1 and under 2 
years 

03 

2« 

''S5 

cc 

O 

K 

o 

•S 

Total number 
eiitiies 

Amount prem¬ 
iums offered. 

Amount prem¬ 
iums paid 

1 

Shorthorn steers. 

Shorthorn cows . 

Total. 

1 Hereford steers . 

3 

7 


■< 

10 

4 

$180 $120 
60| 00 

3 

2 

7 

... 

4 

U $240 

2 " 180 

$180 

50 

60 

1 Hereford cows .* 


3 

3 

60 

1 Total . 



2 

3 

3 

3 

5 

8 

$240 

180 

60 

$110 

170 

Devon steers. i 

Devon cows...{ 

... 1 

Total. 

2 

3 

siTT 

8 

$240 

$170 














Number of Entries, Premiums Offered, etc, —Continued, 


Breed.^etc. 

3 years old and 
under 4 . 

2 years old and 
‘ under 3 . 

1 year old and 
under 2 ..t _ 

1 8 years old or 
: over . 

Total number 
entries. 

Amount prem¬ 
iums offered. 

Amount prem¬ 
iums paid.... 

Other pure beef breeds, steers .. 






$180 

CO 


Other pure beef breeds, cows . 













* * 


Total. 







$240 

180 

60 


Grades or crosses, steers. 

34 

33 

5 


72 

2 

$180 

50 

Grades or crosses, cows. .... 


”'2 









Total . 


34 

33 

5 

2 

74 

G6 

30 

G 

$240 

200 

100 

675 

150 

75 

150 

225 

$230 

200 

100 

450 

150 

76 

150 

226 

Sweepstakes rings . 

2r> 

27 

0 

8 

Grand, sweepstakes . 


Car loads . 

4 

I 

. 


Dressed bullocks . 

Dressed bullocks, sweepstakes . 

3 

_ 


G 

(, 

Heaviest fat steer . 





10 

30 

Earlv maturitv... __ 

'io 

'io 

lOl .. 



Grand total . 

."i:: 


84 


17 

255 

$2,775 

$2,040 


UeBpoctfully submitted, • 

W. M. 8MITU, 

Supt. (^lass A. Cattle. 


CLASS B--HORSES. 


KEPORT OF D. E. BEATY, Supei intendsnt. 

To the State Board of Agriculture’ 

The exhibition of horses was not as largo as expected. 

The horses were superior specimens of the several breeds, and attracted much atten¬ 
tion. 

As will bo seen from the following, there was one roadster, three trotters, live Norman, 
one English dratt, and three Clydesdale horses on exhibition 


Name and Postofflce of Exhibitors. 


Lewis Adams, Chicago 
A. H. Taylor, ] ] 

David McKay, Chicago! 


Crumpacker, Winter & Co., Wbstville, Ind . 


Date of 
Birth. 

Weight Nov. 4, 
1881 . 

Name of Animal. 

Oct., 1876 .... 

June, 1876|_ 

^ril, 1873 1 _ 

M!ay, 1867..... 
Oct., 187511610 
Mav. 187711765 

Vetoe. 

Grand Union... 
Montgomery.... 

Florida. 

Y oungConqueror 
Maria. 

May, 1878 
June, 1874 
July. 1876 
April, 1877 
May. 1878 
April, 1879 
June, 1879 

1625 

1776 

1845 

Lochlel. 

Young Wallace. 
Sir Wm. Wallace. 

Arevoy. 

Whot-YoU'Want. 
Vidocq. 

Algerian. 

• 


Breed. 


Roadster. 

Trotter'. 

Norman ...!!! 
English Draft 
Clydesdale... 

Norman. 


Respectfully submitted, 

D. E. BEATY, 

Bupt. Class B, Horses. 
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CLASS C—SHEEP. 


REPORT OF E. B. DAVID, Superintendeiif. 

To the State Board of A on culture' 

I have to report ti #?ood display in the sheep rings of the Fat Stock Show of 1881. 

Ten individuals and firms representing three Statcis and the Dominion of Canada wore 
in attendance, with animals of all the broods and types, in their purity and with their 
crosses and grades. 

In the car-load lots, of which there were two, were to bo seen some animals not so fat 
as desirable, though the average was fair, while in the other pens were some that would 
make a creditable record when guagod by the highest moat standard, and were a credit 
both to the men who bred and fed them and the oreed to which they wore indebted for 
their points of excollonce. 

The displays wore pretty evenly divided between the mutton breeds, only eleven Fine 
Wool sheep being in the pens. 

Of these latter, the ten wethers shown under the special offering of the Board, because 
above the age to which the listed offerings would apply, made Quite an attractive feature 
of the show The interest about the pens holding these sheep was divided between the 
ten fleeces (averaging in weight over eighteen pounds) sheared from the exhibited 
animals in the sjjring of 1881. 

Inasmuch as Merino sheep do not mature at so early an age as the other broods, 1 
recommend that the oiTerings in some of the Fine Wool rings in future shows bo regu¬ 
lated to admit Merino sheep without limit as to age, with the understanding that the age 
of such animals be accurately slated and taken into account in determining the judgment 
of the awarding committee 

Where such fleeces as those displayed at the Fat Stock Show can be yearly taken from 
sheep weigliing 130 to 150 pounds, there will always be found men to contend that such 
animals offer a better return for the labor and cost of raising to maturity than is to be 
secured from those of the more commonly recognized mutton vancties 

1 deem it of great public interest that all immiries after facts be relieved of douot on 
this point so far as the consistent action of the Board can assist them to available facts. 

No sheep were slaughtered during the show. The entry books showed but one ring 
filled, and one of the parties to this declined to bring out his sheep when called upon to 
do so. This slaughtering test seems so essential in determining tlio ments of meat pro¬ 
ducing animals that some means should be employed for compelling the owners of a cei- 
tain proportion of premium animals to submit them foi such purpose. 

If the premiums offered are not sufficiently large, they can be i 'creased, or the owners 
of certain animals (to be designated in the premium li^^t) may bt required to turn such 
animals over to the Board at a value determined by competent and disinterested i)artieb. 

This feature of the Fat Stock Show is quite too important, and its lessons are too gcnei - 
ally needed, for it to be allowed to remain as blank in future exhibitions, and I trust some 
means for an improvement ovoi the show of 1881, in this i)articular, will be devised. 

The 48 premiums awarded during the show -Nvoro distributed, territorially, as follows 
28 to Illinois; 1 to Kentucky; 4 to Michigan. 15 to Canada. 

The decisions of awarding committees were very generally accepted courteously, even 
when not in accordance witli the judgment and expectation of exhibitors and visitors. 

I submit herewith a tabulated statement of entries, offerings and awards: 



Bleed, etc. 


14 Long Wools, wethers . 

14 Long Wools, ewes. 

Total. 

15 Middle Wools, wethers 
15 Middle Wools, ewes .... 

Total. 

10 Fine Wools, wethers ... 
lb ill 0 Wools, owes .. 





il col^ 1*1 



^ ® -j I 





8 

13 

21 

10 

1 

17 


^ 0 

is 

Pu I 


21 

•5J ^ 

P-g 


$75 $50 

75 62 


$150 $112 


75 70 

76 12 

$150 $82 

I 

75. 

76,. 

$ 16 ol. 


Total 
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Entries, Offerings arid Awards —Continuea. 


18 


Breed, etc. 


Grades or Crosses, wethers 
Grades or Crosses, ewes _ 


Total 


Sweepstakes, wethers . 


18, Sweepstakes, ewes 
Total . 


19 Grand sweepstakes . 

20 Heaviest fat sheep ., 

21 Car-loads, wethers . 

I Grand total . ... 


g,Sg 


18 


30 




CR p 
. 0 

ill 

. a' 
• 


16 


13 


40 2S) 


121 


CR e 

§,S- 


Dressed Sheep, wothers- 
Dressed Sheep, owes— 


-Slh er Medals offered 


Total 


$75 

75 


$150 

75 

76 


$160| 

:io 

50 

901 


$920 


tS S- 

P'3 

: B 


$67 


$129 

75 

75 


$150 

30 

60 

90 


$643 


Respectfully submitted, 

E. B. DAVID, 

Bupt. Class C—Sheep. 


CLASS D—SWINE. 


REPORT OF DAVID GORE. Supei-intmdent. 

To the State Board of Agriculture: 

The exhibit of Swine the past year was a^reat improvement over that of the preMous 
year both in quality and*number of animals exhibited. 

The following table gives the number of entries, amount of premiums offered and paid 
in this department at the last Fat Stock Show: 


Lot. 

Breed, etc. 

1 and under 2 
years. 

Under 1 year.. 

Total number 
entries. 

Amount prem¬ 
iums offered. 

Amount prem- 
lums paid... 

23 

Berkshire, barrows... 

1 


1 

$50 

$12 

23 

Berkshire, sows. 

2 

... 

2 

50 

20 


Total. 

2 


a 

$100 

$32 

24 

Poland China, barrows. 

3 


8 

60 

25 

24 

Poland China, sows . 

1 

2 

3 

60 

82 


Total. 

4 

2 

6 

$100 

$57 

25 

Chester White, barrows. 

1 


1 

50 

12 

25 

Chester White, sows.. 

1 

2 

3 

50 

24 


Total. 


2 

1~ 

$100 

$86 
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Entries, Premiums Offered and Awards —Continued. 


1 Lot. 

Breed, etc. 

' 1 year old and 

1 under 2 

Under 1 year 
old 

1 Total number 
1 entries 

Amount prem¬ 
iums offered 

4mount prem¬ 
iums paid 

26 

Fssex, barrows. 


3 

3 

$50 

$25 

26 

Essex, sows. . .... 

2 

3 

5 

50 

45 


Total . . 

2 

6 

8 

$100 

$70 

2? 

Grades or Crosses, barrows. 

1 

2 

3 

50 

32 

27 

Grades or Crosses, sows . 

2 

4 

6 

50 

45 


Total . . 

1 

6 

0 

$100 

$77 

28 

Sweepstakes, barrows. ... ... 

7 

5 

12 

50 

50 

28 

Sweepstakes, sows 

7 

7 

14 

50 

50 



.11 i 

_ 

- 




Total .. .. _ ^ 1 

u 

12 

26 

$100 

$100 

20 

Grand sweepstakes. .. . . 



17 

50 

50 

30 

Heaviest fat hog ... . I 

\ 


11 

50 

50 

31 

Car loads, barrows .. . 


1 


00 

1 



Grand total . ... 

28 

28* 

1 

84 

$790j 

$472 


Re&pootfully submitted, 

DAVID GORE. 

8upt Cla-^s D—S\\ino 


CLASS E—POULTRY. 

BEPOBT OP H D EMEBY Superwtendi I 


To ihe State lioatd of AqiicuUhip 

As Superintendent of Class F at the Chicago Fat Stock Sho\\, I beg lea^ e to lepoit only 
a moderate show, but of excellent (luality 

The following table gives the amount of premiums offered and paid to this class as ^^eU 
as the number of entries 


SilTurkeys . 

_ Geese .. . . 

84 Ducks. 

3B Asiatic Fowls . . 

36 Fowls other than Asiatics 

37 Dressed poultry . 

38 Displays, etc . 


Total 


Breed, etc 


Number of en 
tiles 

Amount prem¬ 
iums offered 

Amount prem¬ 
iums paid 

1 

7 

$25 


11 

25 

23 

15 

25 

25 

13 

25 

25 

5 

25 

14 

U 

25 

25 

3 

38 

30 

67 

$188 

$15b 


Respectfully submitted. 


H. D. EMERY, 

Supt Class E—Poultry. 


The special order being the consideration of the matter of holding 
a Show of Fat Stock in 1882, and coming up, 
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Motion of Mr. Vittum carried, 

That the Board proceed to make arrangemepts for holding a Show 
of Fat Stock early in November, 1882, 

The following reports were considered and adopted: 


CLASS A—CATTLE. . 

BEPOBT OF W. M. SMITH, Sapprmtendenl. 

To Uie State Board of Agi iovlUire' 

I have the honor to recommend the same claasifloatlon of premiums for Class A, Cattle* 
for the Fat Stock Show of 1882 as published m the premium list of 1881* with the necessary 
change to admit spayed heifers to competition in ali rings with steers of similar ages and 
breeds; would further recommend the additional lot suggested in the annual address of 
the President, viz: a lot for the encouragement of the most economical production of 
beef, -vyith the specillcation that all entries must be accompanied by a detailed and verified 
statement, giving cost of pro^ction from date of birth. 

Premiums not to exceed $50 for each ring. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. M. SMITH, 

Supt. Class A—Cattle. 

The motion of Mr. Cobb to amend was carried, requiring exljibiters 
to testify on oath as to the age of animals entered in the rings for 
early maturity. 

Eeport, as amended, adopted. 


CLASS B—HOKSES. 


REPORT OF D. E. BEATY. Superintendent 
To the State Board of Agi iculture. 

I would recommend that the same privileges be granted oxhibiters of horses at the next 
Fat Stock Show, as published in the Fat Stock premium list for 1881. 

Rospeotfully submitted, 

1). E. BEATY. 

Supt. Class B—Horses. 


CLASS C—SHEEP. 


REPORT OF E. B. DAVID, Superintendent 
To the State Board of Agriculture 

It is recommended that fine-wool wethers and ewes two years old or over be hereafter ad¬ 
mitted to competition in the lot forflne wool sheep at the Fat Stock Show; also.that slaughter 
tests be confined to wethers, the premium for dressed sheep to be $10.00 for each of the 
three ages. 

The premium list and rules as published in the last premium list are recommended, 
with the changes noted above. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. B. DAVID. 

Supt. Class C—Sheep. 
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CLASS D—SWINE. 


BErOllT OF DAVID GOBE, Hupei wten^eut. 


To the State Board of Ag) icoltme 

I have the honor to recommend that the same ela^siflention of premiumfi and rules be 
adopted for the swine class at the Fat Sioek bhow of 1H82 as published in the premium list 
for 1H81, with a first, second and third premium of $20. $10 and $5, ic spectnely. 

I would further recommend that two premiums of $10 each be offered lor dressed car¬ 
casses for barrow 1 and under 2 yeais of age and barrow under 1 year old, all pure breeds, 
crosses or grades of the ages named to lie eligible. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DAVID GORE. 

Supt Class D—Swine. 


CLASS E—POULTKY. 

BEPOBT OF H D EMEBY. Supei inteiidenl. 

To the State Boaid of Agt icultu) e 

I would recommend the same classification of piemiums for the poultry class as offered 
at the last Fat Stock Show, with the same rules 

Rebpectfully submitted, 

H. D. EMERY. 

Supt. Class E—Poultry 

Motion of Mr. Haskell carried, 

That th6 same provision be made for the exhibition of articles in 
Class F, Mechanics, as published in the Fat Stock premium list for 
1881. 

On motion of Mr. Dysart, 

The same rules and regulations were adopted for the Fat Stock 
Show of 1882, as published m the premium list of 1881, with neces¬ 
sary changes in dates. 

Motion of Mr. Vittum carried, 

That the selection of committeemen to serve at the Fat Stock 
Show be deferred until the meeting of the Board during the week 
of the next State Fair. 

Motion of Mr. Snoad carried. 

That the Fat Stock Show of 1882 be opened to the public Thurs¬ 
day, No^ ember 16, 1882, and continue until the following Thursday 
night at 10 o’clock. 

Motion of Mr. Gillham carried, 

That the usual number of premium lists be printed of the State 
Fair and Fat Stock Show. Also, that the usual number of compli¬ 
mentary tickets for the Fair and Fat Stock Show be provided, and 
distributed as heretofore. 

Mr. Cobb stated that he had been appointed by the Inter-State Ag¬ 
ricultural Convention, composed of delegates of the State Board of 
Agriculture, to represent the Illinois State Board of Agriculture in a 
meeting of the convention to be held in the city of Washington in 
January, 1882, It being doubtful about his ability'to attend, he had 
appointed Charles F. Mills, the Assistant Secretary of the Board, as 
his alternate. 
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Motion of Mr. Eeynolds carried, 

That the Board approve of the appointment of Mr. Mills, and 
that he be granted leave of absence to attend the meeting in Wash¬ 
ington. 

Motion of Mr. Vittum carried, 

That Secretary Fisher be granted leave of absence to attend the 
senes of agricultural conventions to be held in Washington in Jan¬ 
uary, 1882. 

Motion of Mr. Snoad carried. 

That the actual travehng expenses of the trip to Washington, in 
attendance at the meetings, of the following gentlemen, be paid by 
the Treasurer of the Board, viz: 

John P. Reynolds, 1). B. Gillham, George S. Haskell, S. D. Fisher, 
and Charles F. Mills. 

Motion of Mr. Cobb carried, 

That committeemen be appointed for the Fair in the usual way, 
and that the Secretary be instructed to send to each member of the 
Board blanks showing the number and lot of each committeeman 
the several concessional districts are entitled to. 

Motion of Mr. Cobb carried, 

That the traveling expenses to and from Chicago, and the hotel 
expenses, while on duty, of judges selected to serve at <;jhe Fat 
Stock Show, be paid by the Board. 

Mr. Reynolds, Secretary Inter-State Exposition Co., of Chicago, 
tendered the use of the Exposition Building for holding the next Fat 
Stock Show, upon the same terms for rent as heretofore, viz: ten per 
cent, of the gate receipts. 

Motion of Mr. Dysart carried. 

That the proposition of the Exposition Building Company be ac¬ 
cepted, and that the President and Secretary of the Board be auth¬ 
orized to enter into contract for the use of the building on the 
terms prbposed. 

Motion of Mr. Gillham carried. 

That the salary of the Curator of Museum, and Janitor, each be 
increased ten dollars per month from January 1, 1882. 

The minutes of the morning, afternoon and evening sessions were 
read, and, 

On motion of Mr. Dysart, 

A-dopted. 

On motion of Mr. Judy, 

The Board adjourned, subject to the call of the President. 
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Reports from County Agricultural Boards. 


The financial reports of the County Agricultural Boards, and other 
societies in this State, holding Fairs in 1881, are presented herewith. 

The reports of the exhibitions in the various departments, and 
other matters usually published in connection with the reports, are 
tabulated, and follow the financial exhibits: 


ADAMS COUNTY. 

Officbkh. —President, George W. Dean, Adams; Secretary, Eich- 
ard Seaton, Camp Point; Treasurer, Moses C. Welsh, Camp Point. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Amount in troasury, last report .i .i 

“ dcifioit. last report (iiieliKlin^ debt covered by mortjg^aee) .I 

“ interest on previoii.s indebtedness. 

“ receded in 1881, fees (nate and entrance).I 

“ bootli rents and permits .I 

* * reoeh ed 1881, sale shares of stock. 

'• received 1881. state appropriation . 

“ received 1881, other sources.i. 

“ paid 1881, in premiums.i $3.55» 00 

‘' paid 1881, for real estate, building and permanent imp "i ts , 745 08 

‘ paid 1881 for current expense's other than premiums .I 1.‘335 58 

" paid 1881, on previous >car’s indebtedness.I . 

" remaining in treasury .| 1,769 73 

“ deficit (including debt COveied by mortgage) .i. 


Totals 


$6,290 39 


1 


$020 58 


4.800 70 
479 70 
50 00 
100 00 
239 41 


$6,290 39 


BOONE COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, John Hannah, Belvidere; Secretary, A. E. 
Jenner, Belvidere; Treasurer, C. H. Peck, Belvidere. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report . 


$64 74 

‘ * deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) 

' * Interest on previous indebtedness . 


‘ * received in 1881, foes (gate and entrance) . 

“ booth rents and permits . | 


i,^ 50 
216 00 

‘ * received i881, sale shares of stock . 


‘ * received i881. State appropriation .. 


100 00 
40 00 

*' received 1881, other sources . 


** paid 1881, in preniinms .. 

$688 13 
; 308 08 

1,119 311 

. 1 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’tsi 

“ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums . | 

“ paid 1881, on previous yenr’s indebtedness . 


“ remain'infir In treaaiirv ^ _ . . _ _ _...i 

. i 


‘ ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) . . 

Totals .1 $2.115 52 

50 28 

$2,115 52 
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BBOWN COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, John J. McDonald, Mt. Sterling; Secretary, 
Geo. W. Curry, Mt. Sterling; Treasurer, S. D. Nokes, Mound Station. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB J881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 



‘ ‘ deficit, last report ('including debt covered by mortgage)... 

‘ ‘ interest on previous Indebtedness. 

$1,786 21 


‘ * received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance). 

* * booth rents and permits. 


$2,473 20 
312 00 
50 10 
100 00 
609 00 

“ received 1881 sale shares of stock . 


“ received 1881, Stale apiiropriation . 


‘' received 1881, other sources. 


* ‘ paid 1881, in premiums. 

1,979 60 
100 00 

1 1,200 80 
264 00 

‘ ‘ paid 1881 for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m'ts 

‘ * paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

“ remaining in treasury . 


“ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) . 

Totals... 

1 . 

$5,330 51 

1,786 21 

$5,330 51 



BDEEAU COUNTY. 

Officers. —President. Elijah Dee, Princeton; Secretary, C. P. Bas- 
com, Princeton; Treasurer, H. M. Trimble, Princeton. * 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1881. 


Amount in treasury. last report . 

‘ ‘ deficit, last report {including debt covered by mortgajre). 

“ of interest on previous indebtodness. 

‘ * received in 1881, lees (nato and entrance). 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits . 

* ‘ received 1881, sale shares of stock . 

“ received 1881, State appropriation .. 

‘ * received 1881, other sources.' 

• ‘ paid 1881, in premiums. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

' ‘ paid*188l, for current expenses other than premiums. 

‘' paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

‘ ‘ remaining in treasury... 

‘ * deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 

Totals.%. 


$4,120 10 
361 lOi 


2,42;t 251 
225 00 
838 281 


13 77 


$7,981 60 


$3,661 35 
248 25 
10 00 
100 00 
121 90 


3,840 00 


$7,981 50 


CABROLL COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, Elijah Bailey, Mt. Carroll; Secretary, Don. 
R. Frazer, Mt. Carroll; Treasurer, Joseph S. Miles, Mt. Carroll. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report . ! 


$233 70 

‘ * deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage/. . 1 
“ interest on previous indebtedness. 

$l,4(i7 50 

‘ ‘ received m 1881, fees (gate and entrance) . 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits . 


2,210 20 
292 24 

“ received 1881, sale shares of stock . 


** received 1881, State appropriation. 


100 00 

received 1881, other sources. 


“ paid 1881, in premiums. 

1 i.52i ^ 

. 937 


• * paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

‘ * paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 


“ remaining in treasury . 

163 76 

1 $4,079 92 


‘ ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 1 

Totals .' 

1,243 78 

$4,079 92 
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CASS COUNTY. 


Officers,— Pr^ident, C. W. Savage, Virginia; Secretary, E, W. 
Eaboum, Virginia; Treasurer,'Geo. Conover, Virginia. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

* ‘ deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage)... 

‘ * interest on previous indebtedness . 

‘ • received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance). 

“ booth rents and permits. 

‘ ‘ received 1881, sale shares of stock. 

' ‘ received 1881, Htate appropriations. 

* * received 1881, other sources. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, in premiums. 

* ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses otnor than premiums. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

“ remaining in treasury. 

" deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 

Totals.". 


Sift 97 


1,311 95 
45 00 


. 100 00 

. 374 IG 

$1,165 75 . 

'!!!!!! 


$1,848 08 $1.848 08 


CHAMPAIGN COUNTY. 


Officers. —President, E. E. Chester, Champaign; Secretary, Albert 
Dunlap, Champaign; Treasurer, C. F. Columbia, Champaign. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOE 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last ro^»ort..* 

‘ ‘ deflelt, last report (including debt covered by mortgage)_ 

‘ ‘ interest on proMOus indebtedness. 

' * received in 1881, foes (gate and entrance). 

* ‘ booth rents and porniits. 

received 1881, sale shares of stock. 

' ‘ received 1881, State appropriation. 

‘ ‘ received 1881, other sources. 

“ paid 1881, in premiums. 

‘' paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent iiup’m’ts, 

* ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

‘ ‘ remaining in treasury. 

' ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) . 

Totals.!. 


$7.5G0 42 . 

520 18 . 

. $1,965 (*4) 

. 299 05 


. 100 00 

.. 529 00 

1,615 30 . 


783 00 


. 7,485 20 

$10,378 90 $10,378 90 


CLAY COUNTY. 

Officers.—P resident, W. B. Wilson, Flora; Secretary, A. E. Shinn, 
Flora; Treasurer, Miss Dora Eider, Flora. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1881. 

(No^lair held in 1881.) I 

Amount in treasury, last report.'. 

‘' deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) . $16 OOi. 

'' interest on previous indebtedness. 1 28 . 

“ received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance). 

« - booth rents and permits .t. 

‘ ‘ received 1881, sale shares of stock... 

“ received 1881, State appropriation.. 

received 1881, other sources. $46 oo 

“ paid 1881, in premiums. .. ..,. 

*' paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp m ts ... 

* ‘ p^id 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 2 72 . 

“ paid 1881, on previous indebtedness... 

“ remaining in treasury. ' *5 oo. 

** deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). . 

Totals. ^ $45 00 
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CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, Wm. A. Berry, Johnstown ;* Secretary, Geo. 
Bruster, Majority Point; Treasurer, L. B. Ross, Majority Point. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last rej)ort. 

' * defleit Ia‘»t report (in^^ludinj? debt covered by mortgage)... 

“ interest on previous indebtedness. 

“ received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance). 

“ booth rents and permits. 

*' received 1881, sale shares of stock. 

‘ ‘ received 1881, State appi opriation. 

“ received 1881, other sources.. 

“ paid 1881, in premiums. 

' ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts . 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums _ 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness.. 

“ remaining in treasui y . 

‘ * deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 


DeKALB COUNTY-^Sycamore. 


Officers. —President, Hiram Holcomb, Sycamore; Secretary, B. P. 
Wyman, Sycamore; Treasurer, A. W. Townsend, Sycamore.* 


financial exhibit for 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

defleit, last report (including debt coNOred by mortgage)... 
•' interest on previous indebtedness . 

• ‘ received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance). 

‘ • booth rents and permits . 

“ re' eived 1881, sale shares of stock. 

“ received 1881, State appropriation . 

“ received 1881, other sources. 

* ‘ paid 1881, in premiums. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’tb 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

“ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

“ re raal n iug i n treas u ry . 

‘ ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 


$1,410 26, $1,410 26 


DeKALB COUNTY—Sandwich. 

Officers. —President, F. Baldwin, Sandwich; Secretary, J. M. 
Hummel, Sandwich; Treasurer, M. B. Castle, Sandwich. 

financial exhibit for 1881. 


Amount In treasury, last report. 

“ deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage). 

' ‘ interest on previous indebtedness. 

‘ * received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance). 

“ booth rents and permits. 

“ received 1881, sale shares of stock. 

‘ ‘ received 1881, State appropriation. 

‘ * received 1881. other sources. 

“ paid 1881, in premiums. $1,002 98 . 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts. 

* ‘ paid 1881. for current expenses other than premiums. 974 82 . 

“ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

‘ ‘ remaining in treasury. 409 60 . 

* ‘ deficit (Including debt covered by mortgage). 


1,901 17 
237 29 


12,386 90 $2,386 90 
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Dewitt county. 

Officebs —President, Jas. A. Wilson, Clinton, Secretary, W. B. 
Bundle, Clinton, Treasurer, Edwin Weld, Clinton. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1881 

Amount in treasury last leport $25 90 

deficit last report (Including debt covered by mortgage) $‘)25 00 

Interest on previous indebtedness 92 50 

received in 1881 fees (gate and ontranco) 1 541 00 

booth rents and permits 508 40 

re< eived 1881 safe shares of stock 35 00 

‘ recenedl881 State appioprlation loo 00 

received 1881 other sources 50 00 

paid 1881 in picmiums 1 093 50 

* paid 1881 1 oal estate buildings and permanent imp m ts 245 % ^ 

paid 1881 for current expenses other than pieniiums 740 77 

paid on previous year s indebtedness 76 00 

remaining in tn asury 21 68 

deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) - 850 00 


DO COLAS COUNTY. 

Officebs. —President, Isaac Cosier, Aicola, Secietary, Chas. G. 
Eckhart, Tuscola, Treasurer, W. K Johnson, Tuscola. 

1 INANCIAL exhibit FOB 1881 


Amount in treasury last repoit 

deficit last report (including debt covered by mortgage) 

interest on prev lous Indebtc dness 

received in 1881 fees (gate and entiancei 

booth rents and permits 

received 1881 sale shaics of stock 

lece \ed 1881 btate uppiopiiation 

rec( ive d 1881 othi i sources 

paid 18S1 in pri miums 

paid 1881 for leal estate buildings and permanent imp m ts 
paid 1881 for cuirent expenses other than piemiums 
paid 1881 on previous year s ind( btedness 
remaining in tic asurv 

deficit (UK luding debt cov orod by mortgagt) I 


$1 J94 ()(> 
550 00 
391 85 


1 810 06 
115 00 


DiPAGE COUNTY. 

Officebs. —President, W. E. Patrick, Lombaid, Secretary, A. D. 
Kelley, Wheaton, Treasuier, Amos Churchill, Lombard. 

FINANCIAL exhibit FOR 1881 


Amount in treasury last report $7 83 

deficit last report (including debt covered by mortgage) $360 00 

* ‘ interest on previous indobtt dness 28 00 

reoeivod in 1881, fees (gate and entrance) 683 66 

* ‘ booth rents and permits , ^ % 00 

received 1881, sale shares of stock 27 00 

* received 1881,State appropriation ... ^ 100 00 

received 1881, other sources 146 62 

*' paid 1881 in premiums 663 60 

‘ * paid 1881 for real estate buildings and permanent imp m ts 
‘' paid 1881 for current expenses other than premiums 304 15 

*' paid 1881 on previous year 8 indebtedness 

‘ * remaining m treasury . . 6 45 

deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) .. ._ 350 00 

Totals .. .. $1 231 10 $1261 10 
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EDGAE COUNTY. 

Officers.— President, W. 0. Williams, Paris; Secretary, H. B. 
Adams, Paris; Treasurer, E. N. Parish, Paris. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report.-...-. 


$861 00 

‘' deficit, last report ('including debt covered by mortgage)... 
“ interest on previous indebtedness.-. 


' * received in 1881, foes (gate and entrance). 

“ booth rents and permits... 


2,553 49 
276 00 

“ received in 1881, sale shares of stock. 


“ received 1881, State appropriation. 


100 00 
403 00 

“ received 1881, othei sources. 


‘ ‘ paid 1881, in premiums. 

$2,761 50 
250 00, 
226 OO! 

* ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

“ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness.... 


* * remaining in treasury. 

956 99 


' ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 


Totals. 

$4,193 49 

$4,193 49 



EDWAEDS COUNTY. 


Officers, —President, John Curtis, Albion; Secretary, Morris Em- 
merson, Albion; Treasurer, Geo. Weaver, Albion. 

FINANCIAL-EXHIBIT FOR 1881. * 


Amount In treasury, last report. 

‘ ‘ dofloit, last report (ineludinff debt covered by mortprage) . 

‘ * Interest on previous mdebtedn<*s8. 

* ‘ received in 1881, foes (cate and entrance). 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits . 

“ received 1881, sale snares of stock. 

‘ * received 1881, State appropriation. 

‘ ‘ received 1881, other sources. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, in premiums. 

“ paid 1881, foi real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

‘ * paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

“ remaining in treasury . 

' ‘ deficit (Including debt covered by mortgage). 

Totals .. 


$1,434 00| 
810 G2l 
267 95| 


366'96 


$2,878 47 


$1,013 82 


1,461 40 
125 00 


100 00 
188 25 


$2,878 47 


EFFINGHAM COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, E. H. Bishop, Effingham; Secretary, Owen 
Scott, Effingham; Treasurer, A. Gravenhorst, Effingham. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOE 1881. 


Amount in treasurv. last renort. 



‘ ‘ deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage).... 
** interest on previous indebtedness...-. 



‘ * received 1^1, fees (gate and entrance). 


$455 57 
76 67 
688 20 
100 00 
114 60 

“ booth rents and permits... 


* * received 1881, sale shares of stock..... 


‘ * received 1881. State appropriation. 


“ received 1881, other sources. 


“ paid 1881, in premiums... 

$1,147 00 

205 89 
81 15 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

‘' paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

‘ * received 1881, on previous yeai’s indebtedness. 


* ‘ dell At (including debt covered by mortgage). 



Totals. 

$1,434 04 

$1,434 04 
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FAYETTE COUNTY. 

-Officers. —President, D. M. Clark, Vandalia; Secretary, L. Easter- 
day, Vandalia; Treasurer, Simeon Perkins, Vandalia. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 


$8 85 

• * deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) 

* ‘ interest on previous indebtedness. 


‘ ‘ received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance). 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits. 

. 

. 

45:1 m 
lie 26 

‘ ‘ received 1881. sale sliares of stock. 


received 1881, State appropriation. 


100 00 
227 80 

‘ * received 1881, other sources. 


‘ ‘ paid 1881, in premiums . 

$429 00 

453 45 

• * paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 


* ‘ remaining in treasury. 

.17’80 

1 . 

* ‘ deficit (including debt.covered by mortgage). 


Totals. 

$900 25 

$900 25 



FOED COUNTY. 


Officers. —President, Chas. Bogardus, Paxton; Secretary, Geo. 
A. Hall, Paxton; Treasurer, Geo. Grove, Paxton. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last renort... 


$45 97 

“ deficit, last report (including debt Qovered by mortgage) . 

‘' interest on previous indebtedness. 


* * received in‘1881, fees (gate and entrance). 

‘ ‘ boothvTents and permits. 


1,930 40 
383 00 

‘ ‘ received 1881, sale shares of stock.j 


* ‘ received 1881, State appropriation. 


100 00 
775 00 

1 . 

‘ ‘ received 1881, other sources. 

. 

“ paid 1881, in premiums . 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m is 

‘ * paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

• * paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

‘ * remaining in treasury. 

$1,786 90 
212 06 
1,051 76 
149 50 
34 21 

‘ ‘ deficit including debt covered bv mortgage). 


Totals. 

1 

$3.234 43, $.3,234 43 



FEANKLIN COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, P. S. Pope, Benton; Secretary, John W. 
Hill, Benton; Treasurer, A. D. Jackson, Benton. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Amount In treasury, last report. 

‘ ‘ deficit, last report (Including debt covered by mortgage) , 

“ interest on previous indebtedness . 

'' received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance) . 

“ booth rents and permits. 

* ‘ received 1881, sale shares of stock. 

*' received 1881, State appropriation.. 

*' received 1881, other sources. ^ . 

paid 1881, in premiums. 

* ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent Imp’m’ts 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

' ‘ remaining in treasury. 

* ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 


$35 00 


832 00 . 
100 00 . 
374 97 
35 00 


i 00 .. 


$3 77 


1,073 20 


100 00 


Totals, 


$1,876 971 $1,376 97 


—20 
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FULTON COUNTY—Canton. 

Officers. —President. J. B. Gardiner, Canton; Secretary, C. A.. 
Emry, Canton; Treasurer, Inman Blackaby, Civer. 

FIN 4.NCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

‘ ‘ deficit, lust report (iiududing debt covered by mortfirafre; .. 

‘ * intorost on previous indebtedness . 

‘ ‘ received in 1881, fees (cate and entrance) . 

“ booth rents and permits. 

“ received 1881, sale shares of stock . 

‘ ‘ received 1881, State appropriation. 

“ received 1881, other sources. 

'* paid 1881, in premiums .. 

paid 1881. for real estate, buildings and permanent imp m ts 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums . 

‘ * paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

“ remaining in treasury. 

‘ ‘ dcllcit (including debt covered by mortgage). 

Totals . 


$910 80 
440 15 
902 25> 


18 901 


$2,278 10 


$6 10 


2,017 00 
180 00 


50 00 
25 00 


$2,278 10 


PULTON COUNTY—Avon. 

Officers.— President, W. H. Eoso, Avon; Secretary, H. F. Town' 
send, Avon; Treasurer, F. M. Nance, Avon 


FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

“ deilcit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) .. 

“ interest on previous indebtedness . 

“ received m 1881, foes (gate and entrance). 

" booth rents and permits. 

“ received 1881, ‘•alo shares of stock. 

“ received 1881, Htate appropriation . 

‘ ‘ received 1881, other soui’ccs . 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, in proraiiims. .. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for current exporibcs other than premiums . 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

“ lemaining in tieasury . 

‘ ‘ dcllcit (including debt covered by mortgage) . 

Totals. 


$1,857 09 
75 00 
C31 97 
102 00 
433 88 


$3,099 85 


$71 39 


I 2.315 00 
329 25 


50 00 
334 21 


$3,099 00 


GALLATIN COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, M. M, Pool, Shawneetown; Secretary, John 
L. Eobinson, Shawneetown; Treasurer, John D. Bicheson, Bhaw- 
neetown. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


1 

Amount in treasury, last report. 


$640 00 

‘ ‘ deficit, last report '(including debt covered by mortgage). 
Interest on previous year’s indebtedness . 


‘ * received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance). 

“ booth rents and permits. 


2,286 65 
()75 00 

“ received 1881, sale shares of stock . 


‘ ‘ received 1881, St vte appropriation. 


100 00 

‘ * received 1881, other sources. 


“ paid 1881, in premiums . 

$2,177 20 
475 00 
888 00 


‘ ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881. on previous year’s indebtedness. 


‘ ‘ remaining 1 n treasury. 

161 45 


* ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 


Totals . 

$3,701 65 

$3,701 65 
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GREENE COUNTY. 

. Officers.— President, Heniy Tunisoii, White Hall; Secretary, N. 
J. Andrews, Carrollton; Treasurer, L. S. Eldred, Carrollton. 

FINANCIAL EXHilllT FOR 1K8I 


Amount in troaHury, last report. 

‘‘ fleflcit, last report (including debt covered by mortgag(‘) 

“ interest on previous indebiodneBH.' 

“ received in 1881, foes (g«to and entrance).' 

“ booth rents and permits. I 

“ received 1881, sale shares . 

“ received 1881, State appropriaiion. 

“ received 1881, other sources. I 

** paid 1881. ill premiums.i 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent iniii’m’ts 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for current expens<»s other than premiums. 

“ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness . 

‘ ‘ remaining in treasury. 

‘ ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 



$192 63 



. 

2,794 30 
371 50 



' “ioo'oo 

945 35 


$1,993 25 
109 0() 


1,814 . 

()1 8l'. 

4841)6. 


Totals 


$4,403 78| $4,403 78 


HAMILTON COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, John J. Buck, McLeansboro; Secretary, O. 
B. Wheeler, McLeansboro; Treasurer, C. G. McCoy, McLeansboro. 

FIT^ ANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Amount in t reasury, last report . 

‘ * deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) 

“ interoHt on previous indebtedness. 

' * received in 1881. fees (gate and entrance). 

“ booth nhits and permits. 

‘ ‘ reeei ved 1881, sale shares of stock. 

‘ ‘ received 18S1, State appropriation. 

“ received 1881, other sources. , 

“ paid 1881, in premiums. 

' * paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m'^^s 

“ paid 1881, for cun(mt t'xpcnses other than piomiuras. I 

“ paid 1881, on previous year’s indeldediioss. 

‘ ‘ remaining in treasury. 

*' deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) . 


.. $177 08 

$2,440 00 . 

105 20 . 

. 1,509 10 

. 1.0(d 80 


.! 100 (H) 

.. .. 82 75 

1,305 00. 

”2(>8*5i 

6.35 20 . 

86 82 . 

. 2,000 00 


Totals . 


$4,930 73 


$4,930 73 


HANCOCK COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, A. (L Hammond, Warsaw; Secretary, James 
T. Johnson, Warsaw; Treasurer, C. C. Hoppe, Warsaw. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

‘ ‘ deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) 

“ Interest on previous indebtedness. 

“ received in 1881, foes (gate and entrance) . 

“ booth rents and permits. 

‘ * received 1881, sale shares and stock. 

" received 1881, State appropriation. 

“ received 1881, other sources ... 

“ paid 1881, in premiums... 

' ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

“ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums . 

' ‘ paid 1881 on previous year’s indebtedness . 

“ remaining in treasury . 

‘ ‘ deficit (including debt co verod by mortgage). 


!”*$4’oo5’66 


. JOG 00 

$278 501. 

1,500 (H)!. 

21 50 . 


2,600 00 


$4,300 001 $4,300 00 


Totals 


1 
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HENDERSON COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, H. M. Whiteman, Biggsville; Recording 
Secretary, R. A. McKinley, Biggsville; Corresponding Secretary, 
George W. Holmes, Biggsville; Treasurer, George McDill, Biggsville. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Amount in troasurv. last renort. 



‘ * deficit, last report (Including debt covered by mortgage) .. 
“ interest on previous indebtedness. 

$377 74 
28 00 


‘' received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance). 

“ booth rents and permits ... 

$729 10 
154 90 

“ ro' oiv(*d 1881, safe shares of stock . 


** received 1881, State appropriation. 


100 00 
127 75 

* ‘ received 1^1, othep'sourcos. 


“ paid 188L in prepiiums.-. 

617 40 
75 00 
376 00 

‘ ‘ paid 1881. for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

“ paid 1881, on previous year's indebtedness ... 


“ remoinint? in treasury .-. 



‘ ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) . 

Totals. 

$1,473 14 

361 39 

tl.473 14 


HENRY COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, N. C. Gilbert, Geneseo; Secretary, R. H. 
Hinman, Cambridge; Treasurer, W. H. Shepard, Cambridge. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Amount 


In treasury, last report. 

deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) . 

interest ou jirevious Indebtedness. 

r**eelved in 1881, fees (gate and entrance). 

booth rents and permits . 

received 1881, sale shares of stock... 

received 1881, State appropriation. 

received 1881, other sources. 

pa.d 1881, in premiums . 

paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

pa d 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

remaining in treasury. 

deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) . 


$l,o54 00 
.117 80 


2,008 00 
305 86 
681 92 
152 20 
15 95 


$6 92 


3.307 07 
793 45 


100 00 
166 49 


1,401 80 


Totals. 


$5,775 73 


$6,775 73 


IROQUOIS COUNTY. 

OFmoEES.—President, Daniel Fry, Watseka; Secretary, Robert 
Hayes, Watseka; Treasurer, John W. Riggs, Watseka. 

FINANCIA.L EXHIBIT FOB 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 



‘ * deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) .. 

* * Interest on previous indebtedness . 



‘ ‘ received in 1881, foes (gate and entrance). 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits... 

. 

liooo do 
601 00 

* ‘ received 1881, sale shares of stock. 


‘ ‘ received 1881, State appropriation. 


50 00 

* * received 1881. other sources. 


‘ ‘ paid 1881, in premiums. 

‘' paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent 

‘' paid mi, tor current expenses other than premiums. 

“ paid 1881, on previous year's indebtedness. 

$1,364 00 

^7 do 


* ‘ remaining in treasury . 

'dod'do 


* ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) . 


Totals.*.. 

ft2.65l 00 

t2.651 00 


1 
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JACKSON COUNTY-Murphysboro. 

'Officers. —President, Philip Kimmel, Sr., DeSoto; Secretary, C. 
M. Bradley, Murphysboro; Treasurer, Jefferson Jenkins, Murphys- 
boro. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Amount In treasury, last report. 


$118 75 

‘ * deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) | 
*' interest on previous indebtedness . 

$500 00 
40 00 

‘ ‘ received in 1881, foes (gate and entrance). 

“ booth rents and permits. 

1,181 

195 31 

“ received 1881, sale shares of stock. 


“ received 1881, State appropriation. 



* * received 1881, other sources. 



* ‘ paid 1881, in premiums. 

068 95 
561 86 
298 75 


‘ ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

“ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums . 

“ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

. 

“ remaining in treasury.. 



‘ ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 

Totals. 

$2,369 56 

874 21 

$2,369 56 



JACKSON COUNTY—Carbondale. 

Officers. —President, James M. Scurlock, Carbondale; Secretary, 
Sam. T. Brush, Carbondale; Treasurer, James M. Richart, Carbon- 
dale. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Amount 


in treasury, last report. 

dofleit, last report (inoludinjr debt covered by mort#ra^e) 

interest on pn'vious indebtedness. 

received in 1881. fees (nate and Intranco). 

booth rents and permits. 

received 1881. sale shares of stock.. . 

received 1881, State appropriation. i 

received 1881, other sources . 

paid 1881, in premiums . 

paid 1881, for real estate, buildinfirs and permanent imp’m < 

paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

paid 1881, on previous year's indebtedness . 

remaining: in treasury. 

deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 


J1.472 75 
454 23 
291 03 
480 00 
175 68 


$420 82 


2.152 95 
221 00 


84 92 




Toials 


$2,879 (59, 


$2,879 (i9 


JASPEE COUNTY. 

OFWCEBS.-^President, James E. Freeman, Newton; Secretary, 
John P. Heap, Newton; Treasurer, William Johnson, Newton. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1881. 

[No Fair held in 1881.) 


Amount In treasury, last report. 

' ‘ deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage 

“ interest on previous indebtedness. 

‘ ‘ received in 1881. foes (gate and entrance). 

' ‘ booth rents and permits. 

‘ ‘ received 1881, sale shares of stock. 

“ received 1881, State appropriation. a. 

“ received 1881, other sources. 

“ paid ISSl, in premiums. 

* ‘ paid 1881, for loal estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums 

‘ * remaining in treasury. 

‘ ‘ deficit (Including debt covered by mortgage).. 


Totals. 


$750 95 ... 
187 31 ... 


$221 26 


.35 00 
100 00 
24 00 


558 00 


$938 2(5 $938 26 
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JERSEY COUNTY. 


Officebs. —President, Wm. H. Fulkerson, Jerseyville; Secretary, 
Morris R. Locke, Jerseyville; Treasurer, John H. Shephard, Jersey¬ 
ville. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. $2,098 60 

‘ ‘ deficit, last report (including debt co\ ered by mortgage) . 

“ interest on previous indebtedness . 

“ roepivod in 1881, fees (gate and entrance' . 2,827 10 

“ booth rents and permits. 866 00 

‘ ‘ received 1881, sale shares of stock . 

' ‘ received 1881, State appropriation. 

‘ ‘ received 1881, other sources. 912 90 

“ paid 1881, in premiums . $1,679 50,. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m'ts 443 76'. 

“ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 3,244 97 

'' paid 1881, on pre\ ious year’s indebtedness. 

“ remaining in treasury . 

‘ ‘ delloit (including debt con ered by mortgage) . 

Totals. $8.268 23 


1,663 73 
$8,268 23 


JoDAVlESS COUNTY-Galena. 

V 

Officers. —President, George S. Avery, Galena; Secretary, Frank 
Bostwick, Galena; Treasurer, D. N. Corwith, Galena. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881 


Amount in treasury, last report 


‘ ‘ interest on previous indebtedness . 

' ‘ received in 1881, fees (gate and entrances .. $1,502 26 

“ booth rents and permits . 260 00 

“ received 1881, sale shares of stock. 

“ received 1881, State appropriation . 60 00 

‘ received 1881, other sources. 26 00 

“ paid 1881, in premiums . $914 25 . 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’ra’tsl 475 00 . 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for oiirront expenses other than premiums.| 282 00 . 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, on previous year’s indobtednesf. 156 t)0. 

‘ ‘ remaining in treasury . I. 


Totals. I $1.827 251 $1.827 26 


JoDAVIEBS COUNTY—Warren. 

Officers. —President, Eobert Hawley, Warren; Secretary, W. L. 
Gale, Warren; Treasurer, James Bayne, Warren. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. $26 15 

‘ ‘ deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) .. $500 Ou. 

“ interest on previous indebtedness . 40 00 . 

‘ ‘ received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance). 639 36 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits. 156 76 

‘' received 1881, sale shares of stock.. . 

‘ ‘ received 1881, State appropriation. 60 00 

‘ ‘ received 1881, other sources. 26 16 

* * paid 1881, in premiums. $6M 00,. 

" paid 1881. for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts . . 

‘' paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 362 411. 

•• 1001 1 n . 1 n uau 


‘ ‘ remaining in treasury .. 

“ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 630 01 


$1,628 41 


Totals 


$1,528 4l| 
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KANE COUNTY—Aurora. 

Officees. —^President, H. H. Evans, Auroia, Secretary, W. S. 
Beaupre, Aurora; Treasurer, A. W. Stolp, Aurora. 

’ . FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1881 


Amount in treabury last report 

deficit labt report (includinp: debt covered by mortgage) 

interest on previous indebtedness 

received in 1881 fees (gate and entrance) 

booth rents and permits 

leeeived 1881 sale shares of stock 

received 1881, State appropriation 

received 1881 other sources 

paid 1881 in premiums 

* paid 1881 for real estate buildings and permanent imp m ts 
paid 1881 for current expenses othei than premiums 
paid 1881 on pievious year s indebtedness 
remaining in treasury 

deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) 

Totals 



$1 031 78 
521 75 

$1 598 00 

100 00 
21 00 

m 18 


78 35 


$2 574 53 

$2 574 63 


KANKAKEE COUNTY 

Officers —President, Milo Barnard, Manteno, Secretaiy, 11 S. 
Bloom, Kankakee, Treasurer, W. W Todd, Kankakee 

IINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOE 1881 


Amount in treasury 1 ist rovort 

deficit last repoit (in ludlng debt covcit d by moitgage) 

Intel est on pievious ind( btednoss 

ie< eivc d in 1881 fees (gate and entrance) 

booth lents and permits 

reel ived 1881 sale shares of stock 

received 1881 Slate appropriation 

roc< i\ed 1881 other souices 

P lid 1881 in piemiums 

paid 1881 foi leal estate buildings and permant nt imp m s 
paid 1881 foi current expenses othei than premiums 
paid 1881 on previous year s indebtedness 
rem lining in tieasury 

deficit (in< luding debt coveied by mortgage) 

Totals 


$1 687 80 
103 35 


100 00 
1 670 00 



199 

50 


012 

81 

1 

389 

(5 


359 

19 

$3 

501 

15 $3 561 15 


KENDALL COUNTY. 

Officers —President, A. Welch, Yorkville, Secretary, Wm. Hill, 
Yorkville, Treasurer, 1. B. Chattel, Oswego. 

FINANC lAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881 


Amount in ti easury last ieport 

deficit last report dm hiding debt covered by mortgage) 
Intel est on previous indebtedness 
‘ lecowed in 1881 foob (gate and entrance) 

‘ booth rents and porruits 
* * received 1881 sale shares of stock 

recehed 1881 State appropriation . 

‘ received 1881 oth<rsoui(es 
paid 1881 in premiums 

paid 1881 for real estate buildings and peimanent imp m ts 
paid 1881 for current expenses other than premiums 
‘ paid 1881 on previous year s indebtedness 
remaining in treasury 

' deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) 



$1 419 55 
60 00 


100 00 

$885 00 
250 OO! 
434 55 


$1 569 56 

$1 569 56 


Totals 



812 


KNOX COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, J. V. N. Standish, Galesburg; Secretary, 
0. L. Campbell, Knoxville; Treasurer, J. B. Gault, Knoxville. 


FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1881. 


Amount in treasnrv. last renort . 


$170 00 

‘ ‘ deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) .. 
interest, on previous indebtedness. 


*' received in 1881, foes (gate and entrance). 

‘ * booth rents and permits. 


1,496 70 
341 09 

** reeeived 1881, sale shares of stook . 


* * received issi. State appropriation. 


100 00 
140 00 

** received 1881, other sources . 


“ paid 1881, in premiums . 

$1,553 48 
100 00 
816 80 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, biuldlngs and permanent imp’m’ts 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

“ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 


‘ ‘ remaining in treasury . 



‘ * deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) . 

Totals. 

$2,470 28 

222 58 

$2,470 28 



LAKE COUNTY—Libertyville. 

Officers. —President, W. H. Appley, Libertyville; Secretary, H. 
L. McCullough, Libertyville; Treasurer, J. W. Butler, Libertyville. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881 • 


Amount In troasury. last report. 

“ deficit, lafit report (including debt covered by mortgage) . 

** interest on previous IndebtednosB . 

“ received 1881, fees (gale and entrance). 

“ booth rents and permith . 

“ received 1881, sale shares of stock . 

‘ ‘ received 1881, State appropriation. 

‘' received 1881, other sources. 

* * paid 1881, in premiums. 

‘' paid 1881. for real estate, buildings and pormanonl Imp’m’ts 
“ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums .. .. 
“ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

• • remaining in treasury. 

‘ ‘ deficit (including debt ('ovored by mortgage). 

Totals. 


$268 75 
84 76 
160 37 

"20 76 


$620 68 


$392 70 
03 84 


60 00 
14 00 


$620 63 


LAKE COUNTY—Waukegan, 


Officers.— President, John F. Powell, Waukegan; Secretary, Chas. 
A. Partridge, Waukegan; Treasurer, H. C. Hutchinson, Waukegan. 


financial exhibit for 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

* ‘ dofloit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) ... 

“ interest on previous indebtedness . 

“ received 1881 foes (gate and entrance). 

“ booth rents and permits. 

‘ ‘ received 1881, sale shai es of stock . 

“ received 1881, State appropriation . 

‘ ‘ received 1881, other sources. 

paid 1881, in premiums. 

‘ * paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

‘ * paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

* ‘ remaining in treasury . 

* ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 

Totals. 


$4,000 00 


1,58.3 25 


1,343 71 
l.OnO 00 
304 91 


$8,181 87 


$857 62 


2,263 75 
656 50 
205 00 
50 00 
160 00 


4.000 00 
$8,181 87 
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*lasalle county. 

Officees.— President, James H. Pickens, Ottawa; Secretary, A. M. 
Hoffman, Ottawa; Treasurer, L. H. Earns, Ottawa. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOE 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report.i. 

$51 27 

‘ ‘ deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage)... | . 

“ interest on previous indebtedness . .'_ 

“ received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance) . 



‘ ‘ booth rents and permits. 



“ received 1881, sale shares of stock. 



“ received 1881. State appropriation. 


100 00 

‘ ‘ received 1881, other sources. 


“ paid 1881, in premiums . 

* ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

‘ * paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

* ‘ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

$134 59 


‘ ‘ remaining In treasury . 

lt> 68 


* ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) . 


Totals. 

$151 27 

$151 27 


* No Fftir held in 1881. 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY—Fairbury. 

Officers. —President, E. C. Straight, Fairbury; Secretary, H. L. 
Bruce, Fairbury; Treasurer, L. B. Dominy, Fairbury. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

* ‘ deficit, lust report (including debt covered by mortgage) 

'' inteiest on previous Indebtodness . 

‘ ‘ received in 1881. fees (gate and entrance). 

“ booth rents and permits . 

‘' received 1881, sale shares of stock. 

‘ ‘ received 1881, State appropriation. 

“ received 1881, other sources. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, In premiums . 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’t 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

" paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

“ remaining in treasury. 

‘ ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 


$ 1,000 00 


2,795 95 
'i’67i'90 


$197 80 


2,7:i8 45 
205 00 


50 00 
1,177 10 


1,689 44 


Totals. 


$6,067 85; 


$6,067 85 


LOGAN COUNTY—Lincoln. 

Officers. —President, 'Joseph Beam, Lincoln; Secretary, W. H. 
Derby, Lincoln; Treasurer, H. L. Pierce, Lincoln. 


FINANCIAL exhibit FOR 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last ronort ..... 



‘ ‘ deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage)... 
“ interest on previcms indolitodness . _ 

$926 86 


‘ ‘ received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance). 

‘ ‘ booth rents and periiiit.s. . . 

. 

$2,518 80 
594 GO 

“ received 1881, sale .shares of sto(%k .. 


“ received 1881, State appropriation . 


60 00 
87 45 

* ‘ rocolvod 1881. other sources.». 

“ paid 1881, in premiums . 

‘"'2,'^‘16’4*0 
487 57 
1,488 03 

‘' paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

‘' paid 1881, for current expenses other than promiiims. 

** paid 1881 on previous year’s indebtedness _ 


** remaininc'in trenailrv _ _ 



* ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage)... 

Totdls.. 1 $5.1!n 86 

1,938 01 

$5,183 86 































































LOGAN COUNTY—Atlanta. 

Officers. —President, Frank Hoblit, Atlanta; Secretary, J. P. 
Hieronymus, Atlanta; Treasurer, Frank Hoblit, Atlanta. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1881. 


Amount in trensury, last report...-— I 

* * deficit, last report (includingdebt covered by mortgage)... | 

“ interest on previous indebtedness. 

“ received in 1881. fees (gate and entrance). 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits. 

* ‘ received 1881, sale shares of stock . 

*' received 1881, fcJtate appropriation.' 

“ received 1881, other sources .. 

puid 1881, in premiums.. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp m ts. 

' ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums .. .. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

‘ ‘ remaining in treasury. 

‘' deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 


$1,700 00 .. 
140 66 ... 


1.061 001. 
150 82|. 
440 60'. 
800 OOi. 
25 05 . 


1,737 50 
156 75 


$3,836 18' $3,836 13 


MACON COUNTY. 

Officers.— President, J. G. Willard, Ilarristown; Secretary, M. B. 
Thomas, Decatur; Treasurer, Jacob H. Miller, Decatur. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881 


Amount in treasury, last report . 

“ deficit, last repoit (including debt covered |)y mortgage)... 

** interest on previous indeldodness. 

‘ ‘ received in 1881. fees (gate and entrance). 

“ booth rents and ixMniits. 

“ received 1881, sale shares of stock. 

“ leceived 1881, Stale appropriation. 

* ‘ received 1881, other soui ces. 

“ paid 1881, in premiums . 

* * paid 1881, forreal estate, buildings and permanent imp’m'ls 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses otb'T than premiums . 

** paid 1881 on previous year’s indebtedness. 

“ remaining in treasury. 

“ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) . 


1,8<)8 33 
240 25 


$1,403 571. 
201 431. 
558 27 . 
52 75i. 


Totals.I $2,366 02j $2,366 02 

MACOUPIN COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, Joseph Bird, Carlflville; Secretary, F. W. 
Burton, Carlinville; Treasurer, Robert Bacon, Carlinville. 

FINANCIAL exhibit FOR 1881. 


Amount In treasury, last report. . $1,237 83 

* ‘ deficit, last report (Including debt covered by mortgage)... . 

“ interest on previous indebtedness.; . 

' * received in 1881, foes (gate and entrance). 2,545 85 

‘ ‘ Dooth rents and permits. 8W 90 

‘ ‘ received 1881, sale shai’es of stock. 

“ received 1881, State appropriation. 100 00 

‘ ‘ received 1881, other sources . 279 16 

“ paid 1881, In premiums. $2,466 00 . 

*' paid 1881, forreal estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 346 84 . 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 1,240 00 . 

paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 139 75 . 

“ remaining in treasury . 816 14. 

* ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) . 


Totals. 


$4,997 731 


$4,997 73 
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MAEION COUNTY-Salem. 

Ofpioehb. —President, A. Coffin, Alma; Secretary, L. 0. Vogt, 
Salem; Treasurer, S. Phelps, Salem. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1881. 


Amount In treasury, last report . 

‘ * deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) . 

‘ ‘ interest on previous indebtedness . 

‘ * received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance).I 

“ booth rents and permits. i 

‘ ‘ received 1881, sale shares of stock. 

“ received 1881, State appropriation.' 

* ‘ received 1881, other sources. I 

“ paid 1881, in premiums . i 

• * paid 1881. for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’tsl 

“ paid 1881, for cuirent expenses other than premiums.i 

“ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness .' 

" lemaining in treasury. .i 

“ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage).| 


$662 75 
250 00 
100 00 

‘202*40! 


$565 90 
149 25 
500 00 


Totals 


$1,215 15 


$1,215 15 


MASON COUNTY. 

Officekb. —President, W. 8. Dray, Havana, Secretary, Saih. P. 
Kyle, Havana; Treasurer, Thos. Covington, Havana. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOK 1881. 


Amount 


in treasury, last p<5port. 

deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) 

interest on previous indebtedness. 

received In 1881. foes (gate and entrance). 

booth rents and permit^. 

received 1881, sale shares of stock. 

leoeived 1881. State appropriation. 

received 1881, other souices . 

paid 1881, in premiums. 

paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

paid 18M. for cuirent expenses othei than premiums . 

paid 1881, on pn^vluus year’s indebtedness. 

remaining in treasury. 

deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) . 


$82 82 


m 68 

125 00 


.100 00 


$675 no 
830 48 
386 02, 


1,000 00 


Totals 


$1,891 50| $1,891 50 


MASSAC COUNTY. 

f," 

Officers. —President, J. C. Willis, Metropolis; Secretary, J. M. 
Stone, Metropolis; Treasurer, A. D. Davis, Metropolis. 


FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Ammint. in treasury, last report . 



‘ ‘ deficit, last report (Including debt covered by mortgage) .. 

$661 96 


' ‘ received in 1881. fees (ipato and entrance) . 

‘ * booth pents and permits. 


$547 80 
539 00 

received 1881 sale shares of «tock . 


received 1881, State appropriation .. 


100 00 
148 50 

“ rooeiveii 1881, other sources. 


“ pai<i 1881, in premiiim.s ... 

463 66 
244 04 
364 80 
ItO 00 
163 46 

$1,997 26 

“ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

‘ * paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums . 

* ‘ paid 1881, on previous year’s indoblodnesa. 

** remaininirin treasiirv - _ ______ ..... 


** deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 

Totals. 

C61 96» 

$1,997 26 
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McDonough county. 

Officers. —President, G. V. Chandler, Macomb; Secretary, W. H, 
Hainline, Macomb; Treasurer, I, N. Pearson, Macomb. 


FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 



‘ ‘ deficit, last report (Including debt covered by mortgage) 

‘ ‘ interest on previous indebtedness. 

$4,652 48 
324 20 

. 


‘' received in 1881, foes (gate and entrance). 

booth rents and permits. 

**' received 1881, sale .shares of stock. 

$410 20 
132 00 

' * received 1881, State appropriation. 


100 00 
1,424 20 

‘ ‘ received 1881, other sources. 

. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881. In premiums . 

924 66 

i m 00 

324 00 

1 * paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent Imp’m’ts 

paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

‘ paid 1881, on previous year’s Indebtedness. 

remaining in treasury. 


‘ ‘ deficit (including previous debt covered by mortgage). 

Totals.1 

$6,124 68 

. 

4,058 28 

$6,124 68 

1 


McHENRY COUNTY—Woodstock. 


Officers.— President, Thos. McD. Richards, Woodstock; Secretary, 
A. S. Wright, Woodstock; Treasurer, A. L. Salisbury, Woodstock. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR1881. * 


Amount in treasury, last report . 

deficit, last report (inoludinff debt covered by mortirageV.! ’ 

interest on previous indobtodness. 

received m 1H81, foes (gate and entrance). 

* booth rents and permits. 

* * received 1881, sale shares of stock. 

* ‘ received 1881, State appropriation. 

* ‘ received 1881, other sources. 

‘' naid 1881, m premiums. 

* * paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permnnont imp’m’ts 

paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums . 

paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

remaining in treasury. 

‘' deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 

Totals. 


$2,500 00 
195 00 


$2,206 75 
609 10 


48 00 


1,678 631 
641 00 
911 12 


$5,825 751 


3,061 90 
$5,825 75 


McHENRY COUNTY—Marengo. 

Officers.- President, L. W. Sheldon, Marengo; Secretary, J, S. 
Rogers, Marengo; Treasurer, S. K, Bartholomew, Marengo. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 



’ ‘ defloit. last report (Including debt covered by mortgage) 
Interest on previous indebtedness. 



' * received in 1881, foes (gate and entrance). 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits. 


$1,437 43 
133 00 

received 1881, sale shares of stock. 


recol\ ed 1881, Btate appropriation. 



‘ ‘ received 1881, other sources. 


65 00 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, in premiums . 

. 

$1,027 75 

597 68 

‘ * pai(l 1881, for real estate, buildings and perinanont Imp’m’ts 
paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums .. . 

paid 1881, on previous year's indobtodness. 

** in 1 niT in frAnfliit*v 


deficit (including debt covered by mortgage/. 



Totals. 

$1,625 43 

$1,625 43 
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MERCER COUNTY. 

Ofbicebs. —President, James Feather, Sunbeam; Secretary, C. F. 
Durston, Aledo; Treasurer, D. T. Hindman, Aledo. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1881. 


Amount In treasury, last report... 

‘ * deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage). |. 

‘ * interest on previous indebtedness .. 

‘ ‘ received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance) .. 

‘* booth rents and permits. 

* ‘ received 1881, sale shares of stock . n 

* ‘ received 1881, State appropriation. 

‘ ‘ received 1881, other sources. 

“ paid 1881, in premiums. $2,037 40 . 

‘ * paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 170 93 . 

* • paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 730 99 . 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness . 371 40 

“ remaining in treasury. 441 92. 

‘ ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 


$2,800 39 

m 00 


Totals . $3,752 (4 $3,752 (4 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

Officebs. —President, Moses Berrie, Butler; Secretary and Treas¬ 
urer, Wm. K. Jackson, Hillsboro. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

‘' deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) 

* ‘ Interest on previous indebtedness . 

‘ ‘ received in 1881, foes (gate and entrance). . 

“ booth rents and permits . 

* * received 1881, sale shares of stock. 

‘ ‘ received 1881, State appropriation. 

‘ ‘ received 1881, other sources . 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, m premiums. 

* ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

“ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

‘ ‘ remaining in treasury . 

‘ ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgfige) . 


MORGAN COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, F. M. Morton, Jacksonville; Secretary, J. M. 
Dunlap, Jacksonville; Treasurer, Marcus Hook, Jacksonville. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. . 

‘ * deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) . $3,398 17 . 

' ‘ interest on previous Indebtedness . 248 00 . 

' ‘ received in 1881. fees (gate ana entrance). $r>, 858 90 

T. ___ 3 _ Ti... •ri'9 /m 


booth rents and permits. 

received 1881, sale shares of stock. 

received 1881, State appropriation... 

received 1881, other sources.:. 

paid 1881, in premiums. 

paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

paid 1881, on previous year’s Indebtedness. 

remaining in treasury . 

deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) . 


4,707 75 . 
820 08 . 
1,770 82 . 
65 62 . 


Totals. $11,076 44 $11,076 44 
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OGLE COUNTY—Oregon. 

Opficeks.— President, George W.Hormell, Oregon; Secretary, Henry 
P. Lason, Oregon; Treasurer, John B. Seibert, Oregon. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report . 

‘ ‘ deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) ... 
“ Interest on previous indebtedness. 

* ‘ received in IHSl. fees (gate and entrance). 

* * booth rents and permits . 

“ received 18S1, sale shares of stock .,. 

“ received 1881, Stat * appropriation. 

“ leceived 1881, other sources. 

“ paid 1881, in premiums. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, tor real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

“ paid 1881, on previous years indebtedness. 

‘' remaining in treasury. 

‘ ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) . 


$1,408 34 
106 70 


1,582 70 
616 78 
019 30 


$2,597 88 
405 33 
76 00 
50 00 
63 01 


990 00 


Totals, 


$ 4 , 2:11 82| $ 4 , 2:31 ^2 


PERRY COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, Wm. K. Murphy, Pinckneyville; Recording 
Secretary, R. G. Williams, Pinckneyville; Corresponding Secretary, 
J. J. Sargent, Pinckneyville; Treasurer, W. S. D. Smith, Pmckney- 
ville. 

FINANCIATj exhibit for 1881, • 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

* ‘ deficit, last report (including debt covered bvmortgage)_ 

“ interest on previous indebtediKiss . 

‘ ‘ received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance). 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits . 

“ received 1881, sale shares of stock.I 

' ‘ received 1881, State appropriation. 

“ received 1881, other sources. 

“ paid 1881, in premiums . 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent inip’m’ts, 

* ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

* * paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

“ renraming in treasury . 

‘ ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) . 


$889 00 
26 85 
471 36 


9G;^ 12 


Totals. 


$2,350 


$767 97 


1,138 90 
310 26 


1(H) 00 
33 20 


$2,360 32 


PIATT COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, J. W. Warner, Monticello; Recording Secre¬ 
tary, H. U. Peters, Monticello; Corresponding Secretary, Theo. Gross, 
Monticello; Treasurer, H. V. Moore, Monticello. 

FINANCIAL exhibit FOR 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

* * deficit, last report (Including debt covered by mortgage) .. 

‘ ‘ Interest on previous indebtedness . 

‘ ‘ received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance) . . 

“ booth rents and permits . 

“ received 1881, sale shares of stock. 

* * received 1881, State appropriation.. 

“ received 1881, other sources. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881. in premiums . 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent Imp’m’ts 

* ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881. on previous Indebtedness. 

** remaining In treasury. 

‘ ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 


$1,197 42 


$1,496 251 
762 90 
907 11 


2,164 02 


2.867 

985 

2 

100 

167 


$5,320 28 


$5,320 28 


Totals. 


oiSSSS: 
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PIKE COUNTY. 


Officers. —Presideut, Edward N. French, Milton; Secretary, J. H. 
Crane, Pittsfield; Treasurer, Wm. E. Wills, Pittsfield. 


FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOE 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

‘ ‘ deficit, last report (includlns: debt covered by mortgago). 

“ interest on previous indebtedness . 

* * received 1881, foes (gate and entrance). 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits. 

‘ * received 1881, sale shares of stock. 

* ‘ received 1881, State appropriation. 

“ received 1881, other sources. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, in premiums. 

‘ * paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp'm’ts 
‘ ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums .. .. 

received 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

“ remaining in treasury . . 

“ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 

Totals. 


$1,686 56 
885 16 
661 76 


$76 76 


2,408 40 
599 26 


100 00 


$3,183 411 


$3,183 41 


POPE COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, J. M. Boicourt, Golconda; Eecording Secre¬ 
tary, James A. Eose, Golconda; Corresponding Secretary, J. E, Y. 
Hanna, Golconda; Treasurer, Wm. P. Sloan, Golconda. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last i eport.' 

* * deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) . 

‘ * intei est on previous indebtedness. 

’* received in 1881. fees (gate and entrance). 

“ booth i^nts and permits. 

“ received in 1881, sale shares of stock ... 

“ received 1881, State app/opiiation. 

“ received 1881, other sources. 

‘ * paid 1881, in premiums . 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 
' ‘ paid 1881. for current expenses other than premiums .. .. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness . 

‘' remaining in treasury. 

' ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 


$966 601 
76 sol 


(\44 50 
224 95 
96 06 


423 84 


$217 49 


1.668 06 
74 30 


100 00 


900 00 


Totals 


$2,359 79 


$2,369 79 


BANDOTjPH COUNTY-Sparta. 

Officebs. —President, E. B. McGuire, Sparta; Secretary, John G. 
Taylor, Sparta; Treasurer, C. C. Hyndman, Sparta. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

‘ ‘ deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) . 

* ‘ interest on previous Indebtedn'-ss. 

received in 1881, foes (gate and entrance).| 

' ‘ booth rents and permits. 

“ received 1881, sale shares of stock... 

“ received 1881, State appropriation. 

* • received 1881, other sources .>. 

*' paid 1881, in premiums. 

* * paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent Imp’m’ts 

* ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881. on previous year’s lndobte<]ness. 

“ remaining in treasury. 

deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) . 


$1,239 92 
103 (K) 


$1,112 90 
361 00 


1,208 26 


766 22 


1,300 76 


77 20' 


1,760 00 


Totals, 


$8,929 12i $3,929 12 
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EANDOLPH COUNTY-Chester. 

Officebs.—P resident, Wm. A. Gordon, Chester; Secretary, Wm. 
Schuchert, Chester; Treasurer, Isaac Lehnherr, Chester. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 188J. 

Amount In treasury, last report.......-.. • 

‘ ‘ deficit, last report (lacludlnfi: debt covered by mortgage) 

* ‘ Interest on previous indebtedness. 

‘ ‘ received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance;. 

* ‘ booth rents and permits. 

“ received 1881, safe shares of stock . 

‘ ‘ received 1881, State appropriation. 

“ received 1881, other sources.. 

paid 1881. in premiums.. 

‘ • paid 1881, real estate, buildings and permanent imp m ts 

* ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums — 

‘ ‘ paid on previous year’s indebtedness...6 

‘' remaining In treasury. 315 85 

“ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). . ' 

Totals... $6,279 00 


$6,279 00 


$823 80 


2,298 80 
656 40 


2,600 00 

$1,778 25 . 

3,310 00 . 

879 90 . 



BOOK ISLAND COUNTY—Port Byron. 

Officebs. —President, A. F. Hollister, Port Byron; Secretary, L. S. 
Pearsall, Port Byron; Treasurer, Mark Ashdown, Port Byron. 


FINANCIAL EXHIBl’r POE 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

‘' dofloit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage)... 

‘' interest on previous indebtedness. 

‘ • received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance). 

‘' booth rents and permits . 

‘ ‘ received 1881, sale shares of stock. 


$590 00 
200 00 

‘ ‘ received 1881, State appropriation. 

‘ ‘ received 1881, other sources. 

* ‘ paid 1881, in premiums. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

' ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

‘' paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness . 

‘' remaining in treasury. 

* ‘ deficit including debt covered by mortgage). 

$462 00 
200 00 
368 25 

38 2B 

278 50 

Totals. 

$1,068 50 

$1,068 50 


BOOK ISLAND COUNTY—Hillsdale. 


Officebs. —President, John A. Liphardt, Hillsdale; Secretary, G. 
W. Guernsey, Erie; Treasurer, E. P. Peaster, Hillsdale. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

‘ * deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage).. $260 00 

• ‘ Interest on previous indebtedness. 20 00 

* * received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance) . 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits . 

• ‘ received 1881, sale shares of stock. 

' ‘ received 1881, State appropriation.*. 

‘ ‘ received 1881, other sou roes. 

“ paid 1881, in premiums. 344 60 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 91 90 

' ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 664 41 

* ‘ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

‘ * remaining in treasury. 67 84 

' * deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 

Totals. $1,426 66 


$40 45 


345 36 
186 36 


606 50 


250 00 
$1,428 65 
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SALINE COUNTY—Harrisburg. 

Ofpiobbs.— President, W. E. Burnett, Harrisburg; Secretary, F. M. 
Pickett, Harrisburg; Treasurer, R. J. McGrath, Harrisburg. 

FIXANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1881. 


Amount in treasury, lust report. 

‘ ‘ deficit last report (including debt covered by mortgage) .. 

‘ * interest on previous indebtedness. 

“ received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance) . 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits. 

* ‘ received 1881, sale shares of stock. 

* ‘ received 1881, State appTopriation. 

“ received 1881. other sources. 

“ paid 1881, In premiums. 

* ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 
‘ * paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums 

‘ * paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

“ remaining in treasury . 

' ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 


$1.G91 00 
3.329 10 
29G 86 


1,430 00 


$1,384 45 
362 60 
3,670 00 


1,430 00 


Totals, 


$(>.746 05 


$6,746 96 


SALINE COUNTY—Eldorado. 


Officers. —President, W. H. Pankey, Harrisburg; Secretary, S. T. 
Webber, •Eldorado; Treasurer, W. L. Mitchell, Eldorado. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report.j. 

' ‘ deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage). 

‘' interest on previous mdobtednoss . 

‘ ‘ received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance). 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits . 

“ re< elve<4 1881, sale shares of stock . 

“ received 1881, State appropriation. 

‘ ‘ received 1881, other sources. 

* ‘ paid 1881, in t)remlums . $ 

•“ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’t^ 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than pi omiuins. 

' ‘ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

‘ ‘ remaining in treasury. 

‘ ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 


$1,946 26 
399 76 
3,620 40 


. I 45 00 

2,186 60'. 

6.139 10. 

433 00 . 

’' 6’20 *!!’ 
.I 2,861 40 


Totals 


$8,762 80! 


$8,762 80 


SANCxAMON COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, Geo, Piekrell, Wheatfield; Secretary, Phil. 
M. Springer, Springfield; Treasurer, G. A. VanDuyn, Springfield. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


1 

Amount in treasury, last report. 

' ‘ deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage). 

“ interest on previous indebtedness . . 

$50 00 

“ received in 1881, foes (gate and entrance).! . 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits. 

“ received 1881, sale shares of stock .I 

“ rnnAlvorl IRKI^ n.nnrnnrin.Hnn . _ _ 

2,472 05 
476 50 

“ received 1881, other sources ... 

“ paid 1881, in premiums... 

* * paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 
‘ * paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums. 

$4,759 00 
266 09 
1,684 84 

3,634 00 

“ remaining in treasury . 

‘' deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 

Totals. 

33 62|. 

$(>.632 65| $6.6:12 66 



— 
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SGIIUILER COUNTY. 


OiiKiKs—President, E M Anderson, KuBhville, Recording Sec¬ 
retary, Maik Bogne, Kushville, Coriebponding Secietary, S. B. 
Montgomery, Bushville, Treasuiei, Simon Doyle, IluBhville 

iiwNcui rvuiBTi ion issi 


Amount in ticasutv listropoit 

delicit last i« poit (including debt eoveied by mortg.ige) 

intt i( st on i)iovi )iis ludc btedness 

iccoivod m 18H1 l((s(tfatc ind tntianct) 

b )Olh Ic nts and peimitR 

it( iivt d IHHI s lb shaios ot st( t k 

roe(ivedl881 St it( appiopnation 

rcfei\odl881 oUu r souici s 

paid 1S«1 inpiemiumH 

])uid 1881 foi real ostirc I nildin^sand pennanont imp m lb 
paid 1881 for uir( nt ( \p( nst s ctlu r than prc miums 
paid 18S1 on piCMous year r indebtedness 
lenniminKUi treasury 

dolb it dm hiding df bt t ovf rod by morfgagt ) 


$5S8 19 


1 650 70 
154 84 
d84 n 
250 86 


11 oqa 80 
106 50 

100 00 
172 21 


457 47 


Totals 


$3 028 98 


$3 028 28 


SHEIiBY COUNTY. 

OirKjRS—Piesident, James P Dans, Shelbyville, Secretary, G. 
A. Robeits, bhdbyville, Tieasiiitr, W C Hcaden, Shelbyville 

FiNANf lAi I vHinn 1 on i«8i * 


Amount in tM isun lasticport 

dofloit 1 iht i( poit (int liidmg d<3l"t om led liy mortgage) 
intoiost on previous indf bh dm b 
rtecive d in IsKl 1< < s (g ite and t ntr in c) 

1 oolh I cuts and i eiinits 
n((iv(dl881 1 lit sbart s of st( k 
rof < 1 vt d 1881 St itt fippiopi lution 
rc (ivedlSSl otlnrsnirfes 
pud 1881 inireniinmH 

paid 1881 f( 1 real < st ite bail lings and \ ormment imp m Is 
paid 1881 f 1 < nil tilt e\p( uses (tilt r th in 1 lenuums 
paid 1881 < n pie\i nis yt m s md btt dm ss 
r< mauling in tn asury 

deficit (in ludiiifc. tU bt e< vt n d I > mortgigt) 

Totals 


I $2*11 17 


1 644 18 
l/( 25 
20 00 
100 (HI 
1 4 00 

$1 042 00 
381 90 


66< 69 

487 81 


478 40 

$2 378 49 


STARK (X)UNTY-Toulon. 

Ol^FIc^KS.—Piesidcnt Henry Colwell, Duncan, Secietaiy, Chas. 
Myers, Toulon, Tieasurer, Samuel Burge, Toulon. 

FINANCIAT hXHiniJ 1 OK 1881 


Amount in tn usury last report 

deficit last it poit dm ludingdebt eoven d by moitgage) 

* interest on previous indebtt dness 

* rec< ivetl in 1881 fetw (gate and entiance) 
booth rents ind pel mits 

* lee owed 1881 sale shares of stock 

* iecoivedl881 State appropriation 
ret eived 1881 othe i sources 
paid 1881 in pi omiums 

paid 1881 for rt al estate buildings and peimanent imp m ts 
paid 1881 for curient txireiisos other than premiums 
' paid 18S1 on previous voar a mdebtodnosB 
‘ * remaining in treasury 

• deficit dm luding de bt covered by mortgage) 

Totals 



$582 48 


2 119 25 
609 15 

$1 873 00 
204 75 
1 046 78 

100 00 
27 A> 

313 70 


$3 438 2 4 

$3 438 28 
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TAZEWELL COUNTY 

Officers —President, Irn B Hall, l)ela\an, Secietaiy, Greo. W. 
Patton, Delavan, Treasiuer, K. Fiev, Delavan. 

IINANCIA.L I\HIIU1 lOR 1S8I 


Amount in treasury last leport 



deficit last report (inrhiding debt coven d by moitgage 

$()28 11 


interest on previous ind( btednr ss 
received in 1881 fees (gate and entran( e) 
booth rents and permits 
received 1881 sale shares of stock 
' received 1881 btat< appiopiiatioii 
‘ received 1881 other souiccs 

Ob 00 

$1 )17 M) 
520 75 
18) 00 
100 00 
00 

paid 1881 in piemiums 

1 810 00 


‘ paid 1881 toi re il estate buildings and pi rmanent imp m ts 

211 00 


paid 1881 foi oinri nt exfionsi s othei than premiums 
paid 1881 on previous year s indc btedn* ss 
‘ lemaining in tie isury 

deficit (iiu luding del tco\eied by nioitgigo) 

1 5(»0 00 

1 

1 047 0(> 

Totals 

$1 ^(F) 11 

$4 305 11 


UNION COUNTY—Jonesboro 

OtucERs—Piebident, Josiali Bean, Anna, Secictarv, J H Sam 
son, Jonesboro, Tieasuier, Cluis Barringer, Jonesboio. 

IINANCTAL LMIIBTT FOR 1881 


Amount in ttoasury listioiort 

(kfl( it 1 ist leport iik ludlim dobt (oven d bv moitgaec) 

inton St on prt mous mdebtodnoss 

loccived in ISSl fo( s (f?ato and onti inc<) 

booth rents and permits 

roeened 1881 8 ih shaus of Hto( k 

reoiSivf dl881 State appropiiation 

re( 0 Jv< d 1881 other soun es 

paid 1881 mpieiniuras 

l)aid 18S1 foi i» al < state building ind i eimniu nt imp m tfe 
paid 1881 t 1 ( uiront < xpt nse s othe i th in pn miums 
piid 1881 on pi( \K us y( ai s mdf btedm ss 
remaining in tie isuiv 

d< licit (iiu lading d< bt (.o\eied by mortgage) 

1 otals 


$1 

41 I 

50 

4> 

90 


019 

(M 



Of 1 


22 

00 

$2 

122 

4) 


$1 577 W 
m ‘)4 

IfO 00 
01 00 


$2 1.2 4 ) 


VEKMILION COUNTY—Catlm 

Onicrus—Picsident, J II Oak\\oo(t, Catlm, Secretary, G W F. 
Church, Catlm, Tieasuiei, Aithiii Jones, Catlm 

FIN AN( lAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881 


Amount 


in treasury labt report 

deficit last leport due hiding debt co\c led by mortgage) i 

interest on prf vioub Indc blednebs I 

recei\ed in 1881 fees (gate and entrance) 

booth rents and permits 

received 1881 sale shnn s of stock 

received 1881 State appropriation (1879 and 1880) 

received 1881 oth< r souiees 

paid 1881 inpiemiums « 

paid 1881 for real estate buildings and permanent imp m ts 

paid 1881 torcurront expenses other than pn miums 

paid 1881 on previous year s indebtednc ss 

remaining in treasui v 

deficit (including debt covered by moitgage) 


$650 92 

$842 Of) 
2<)J 20 

985 75 
54 25 
821 (5 

<0 08 
294 03 

39 26 

955 92 

$2 451 83 

$2 451 83 


Totals 
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VERMILION COUNTY—Hoopeston. 

Officers. --President, J. A. Cunningham, Hoopeston; Secretary, 
Dale Wallace, Hoopeston; Treasurer, A. H. Trego, Hoopeston. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881 . 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

*' deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) . 

‘ ‘ interest on previous indebtedness. 

' ‘ received in 1881, foes (gate and entrance). 

‘' booth rents and permits. 

‘ ‘ received 1881, sale shares of stock. 

‘ ‘ received 1881, St ate appropriation (1879 and 1880.) . 

‘' received 1881, other sources. 

‘' paid 1881, in premiums. 

* ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

“ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums . 

' ‘ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

‘ ‘ remaining in treasury. 

* ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage). 


$280 17 


$2,401 79 
952 00 


66 66 
40 00 


1,988 00, 
;155 21 
754 42 
162 50 
338 52 


368 37 


Totals 


$3,828 82 


$3,828 82 


WARREN COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, R. S. Patton, Monmouth; Secretary, Geo. 
E. Rankin, Monmouth; Treasurer, W. A. Rice, Monmouth. 

FINANCIAL FAHIBIT FOR 1881 . 


Amount in treasury, last i eport. 

‘' deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) | 

“ interest on pn*vlous indebtedness. I 

‘ ‘ received in 1H81, fees (gate and intranco). 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits. 

‘ ‘ received 1S81. sale shares of stock.. 

“ received 1881, state appropriation . 

“ received 1881, other sources . 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, in premiums. 

* ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

‘ ‘ paid 1881. for current expenses other than premiums. 

‘ ‘ paid 1881. on previous year’s indebtedness. 

“ remaining in treasury. 

‘ ‘ deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) .i 

Totals .I 


$8,(XI0 (KM 


$3,713 05 
406 00 


2,311 00 
1,536 44 
1,191 09 


8.091 50 


$13,0:48 53 


827 98 
$13,038 53 


. WHITE COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, James E. Williams, Carmi; Secretary, Rich- 
L. Organ, Carmi; Treasurer, James I. McClintock, Carmi. 

financial exhibit for 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 



* ‘ deficit, last report (including debt covoiod by mortgage)... 
“ interest on previous indebtedness. 

$1,659 85 
100 00 


“ rei eived in 1881, fees (gate and entrance). 

‘ * booth rents and permits. 

$3.^6 66 
900 00 

‘ ‘ received 1881, sale shares of stock. 


*• received 1881, State appropriation. 


lOO 00 
199 75 

“ received 1881, other sources. 


paid 1881, In premiums. 

1 2,802 *50 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, for leal estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 
** paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness . 

300 00 

. 

“ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums 
* ‘ remaining in treasury. 

1 i,100 66 


‘ * deficit (including debt covered bv mortgage). 

Totals. 

. 1 

$5,962 35 

1,462 60 

$5,962 35 
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WHITESIDE COUNTY-Sterling. 

. Officers. — President, R. B. Witmer, Sterling; Secretary, W. F. 
Eastman, Sterling; Treasurer, J. W. Alexander, Sterling. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881. 


AnnoiiTit In treasurv. last renort ....I_1 


' * deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) .. 

‘ ‘ interest on previous indebtedness . 



* * received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance) . 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits . 


$4,345 45 
560 31 

50 00 
103 25 

1 . 

“ re- eived 1881, salV* shares of stock . 

“ received 1881, State appropriation . 


‘ ‘ received 1881, other sources . 


‘ ‘ paid 1881, in premiums . 

‘ ‘ paid 1881. for real estate, buildings and permanent imp’m’ts 

* ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums . 

“ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness . 

' ‘ remaining in treasury . 

$951 51 

’* 3,’959'67 

1 853 19 

‘ ‘ deficit (Including debt covered by mortgage) . 

Totals . 

$6,264 37 

199 36 

$5,264 37 


WHITESIDE COUNTY—Morrison. 

Officers. —President, Robert E. Logan, Morrison; Secretary, Ed. 
J. Congar, Morrison; Treasurer, A. C. McAllister, Morrison. 

financial exhibit for 1881. 


Amount in treaHury, last report. 

‘ ‘ deficit, last rei)Ort (including debt covered by mortgage) .. 

' * Interest on previous indebtedness . 

“ received in 1881, fees (gate and entrance). 

“ booth rents and permits. 

“ rooefvod 1881, sale shares of stock. 

' ‘ received 1881, State appropriation. 

‘ * received 1881, other sources . 

‘ ‘ paid 1881, in premiums. 

* * paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and pcrinanont imp’ n’ts 
‘ ‘ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums .. .. 

" pa d 1881, on previous year’s indebtedness. 

“ remaining in treasury . 

‘ ‘ defleit (including debt oovorod by mortgage) . 


$578 08 
(hH 80 


1.832 50 
SOI 2S 
1,422 70 
706 10 


$2,417 85 
470 25 


50 00 
1.193 01 


802 93 


Totals. 


$4,994 04 


$4,994 04 


WHITES] DE COUNTY-Albany. 

Officers. —President, E. H. Nevitt, Albany; Secretary, J. F. Hap- 
por, Albany; Treasurer, E. Olds, Albany. 

financial exhibit for 1881. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 


$10 34 

‘ * deficit, last report (including debt covered by mortgage) .. 

‘ ‘ Interest on previous indebtedness . 

$355 20 

■ ”.54h’95 
635 10 

“ received in 1881 fees (gate and entrance). 


‘' booth rents and permits . 

“ received 1881, sale shares of stock... 


“ received 1881. State appropriation. 



“ received 1881, other sources. 5 . . 



“ paid 1881, in premiums. 

460 00 

551 11 
180 20 
3 08 


‘ ‘ paid 1881, for real estate, buildings and permanent iinp’m’ts 
“ paid 1881, for current expenses other than premiums .. .. 

“ paid 1881, on previous year’s indebtodnoss. 

1 -^ . 

“ remaining in treasury ... 

’.^’20 

* * deficit (including debt covered by mortgage) .* 

Totals. 

$1,549 59 

$1,549 59 
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WILLIAMSON COUNTY 


Ofjicers —Piesident, A N. Lodge, Marion, Secietaiy, L A God- 
daid, Marion, Treasuiei, Chas M Kein, Maiion 


1INA\( lAL r\H133ir TOU ISSl 


Amount in troasui > last i oport 

* iU lie it Jnst rr port (inf*Iudinfj: de bt c ovorod l)\ raortj,ac:e) 
inten st on pn vious indLi»tednt ss 

n ctive d in 1S81 fee ‘e (gate and eiitiance) 

‘ booth rciitfi md permits 

' rec( i\od 1881 sale shares of stoek 

* iecolv<dl881 State ipi>roi nation 

* i((oiv(dl881 othei soiin ts 

paid 1881 in premiums 

paid 1881 for n al estate i)uildiiifl:s in 1 pt i m in« nt imp m ts 
paid 1881 for ciun nt o\p( nses otlu rthan i tcmiiims 

* paid 1881 on lire vie us >< ir s iiidobtcdm ss 
remaiiiinfj In tr( isui v 

deficit (induding dt bt cos ok d by motif? if?c) 

Totals 



$24 17 


I 418 85 
184 00 

$1 240 00^ 
fiO 00 
40S 41 

100 00 
50 75 

80 32| 


-a 

$1 787 77 


WINNEBAGO COUNTY 

OrrKi Rs — Picsidcnt, JolinC Chappell, Bockfoid , Secretary, Henry 
P. Kimball, Bocktoid, Tieabiuer, Horace Bio\\n, Rockford 

IINA^(1U IXHIIIT l^OlvlHSI 


AmountmtKasury lastrtpert 

df iloit last report in ludiiifrdfbt overt d b\ n ( itf?ag() 

intt I ^st on pioA lous indebtf ilnc ss 

iO( eivt d 111 1881 ffts(cit< andentian i) 

boolli rents and pci nuts 

ro< tivbd 1881 sale shares of stock 

K(el\ed 1881 St ito appiopriatiou 

receiv'^d 1881 ttthtu sourct s 

paid 1881 mpioiniums 

paid 1881 foi loal cstato buildings and pei mant ut imp m ts 
paid 1881 f ! Cl rreiit e\\ enst s jth« i than premiums 
paid 1881 on pn \ioiJs ye ii s indobtt dm ss 
rcmaiiung in trcasui y 

deficit (mcluding prcMOusdobt eoven d by mortgage) 
Totals 


$7 650 00 
715 50 

$1 515 00 

6 409 05 

1 809 0o\ 

100 00 
741 85 

i 485 17| 
715 50 

8 678 12 

$14 405 22 

$14 465 22 




WOODFORD COUNTY 


Oi^ricERs—Piesident, Edward Hodgson, El Paso, Secretary, D. A. 
Espy, El Paso, Tieaburer, F T Waite, El Paso 


FINANCIAL EXHIBIT. FOR 1881 


Amount 


in troasuiv last repoit 

defied last report (including dc bt covered by moitgage) 

inteiest on pievious indebtedness 

received in 1881 fees (gate and entrance) 

booth lents and permits 

received 1881 sale shares of stock 

received 1881 State appropriation 

received 1881 other sources 

paid 1881 mpiemiums 

paid 1881 for real est ile buildings and ptrniHnt nt imp m ts 

paid 1881 foi current expenses other than pn miums 

paid 1881 on previous year s indi bit dness 

remaining in treasury 

deficit (including debt coveiod by moitgage) 






$36 

11 


852 

00 




108 

96 







1 

968 

35 





209 

25 




2 

275 

00 





100 

00 





179 

16 

n 

S27 

(i5 





700 

00 





805 

76 




1 

050 

00 





271 

04 







2 

178 

54 

$7 

206 

4lj 

$7 

206 

41 


Totals 
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ILLINOIS STATE I AIL 


FINANCIAL F\HIBII FOK I8S1 


Amount in treasury last repoi 1 

dofl< it liiHt report (Iiu ludinj? debt covori d by morlKipt) 

received In 1881 fees crate and ( nti an c) 

booth rents and pt rmits 

recfi edlSSl State appropnation 

received 1881 other soiii cos 

paid 1881 inprtniiunis 

p 11(1 18S1 toi It al ( st ite bujldmcfs and per an( nt imp ni ts 
paid 1881 foi ( urrenl exp( tint s otln r th in i lemmm 
r( mainin^ in troasuiv 

doflc it (including debt coveit d b> mortgage 


$2b( 82 



$10 

18/ 

^0 


i 

271 

10 


1 

000 

00 

15 5t 1 12 




10 1 )4 





'll 1) 


Totals 


$2( 3 )4 08 $ J 304 08 


FAT STOCK SHOW. 


riNVNCIVL LVHIBIT lOR 1881 


Amount in treasury last leporl 

deficit last report (including d( bt covered 1 y mortgage) 

reeeivi d in 1881 fo( s (g ite and entrance) 

receivt d in 1881 subscriptions 

ie(eivedl881 othei sjuices 

paid 1881 m pn raiums 

* paid 1881 for current expenses othei than pn miums 
remaining In tr( nsurv 

deficit (including debt coveicd by moitgage) 


$2 801 21 

1 S21 00 

3 747 78 

H7 75 
4 OSo 00 

1 

2 000 2t 

$J Ot 2 01, 

$) 102 01 


Totals 



828 


ILLINOIS STATE FAIE. 

BEPOKT OF EXHIBITION FOB 1881. 


Dopartmentfl. 


A—Cattle. 

B—Horses and Eanestrianism . 

B—Mules and Asses .. 

C—Sheep. 

D—Hors. 

E—Poultry. 

F-~M(»oliaiiio Arts—Light machines, agricultural ininlemonts, 
stoves, castings, worked metals, household lurnituio, 
manufactures of various kinds, engines, machinery, etc 

vehhdes, sewing and knitting machines, etc. 

G—Farm Products—Gram, seeds, vegetables, butter, cheese, 

cakes, etc. 

H—Horticulture and Floriculture-Trees, fruits, ilowors, 
plants, canned and prcsiTved fruits, jollies, pickles, etc 
I—Fine Arts - Musical instruments, sculpture, painting, draw¬ 
ing, wax, feathers, hair woik.etc. 

K—Textile Fabrics—Mill fabrics, household fabrics, needle 

work. 

L—Natiiral History—Botany, minerology, conchology, ento¬ 
mology. ichthyology, liorpetology ... 

N-Education. 

Speed Ring. 

For Silver Medals, etc . 


Totals. 


®"b 

p ® O ' 
r - rp ) ® 

O 

S'® 

•o n- 


472 

611 

17 

348 

429 

205 


744 

3C1 

303 

180 

842 

14 

308 

31 


4.9tn 


Sea 

05 <5 

gp-S 

5?? 

$4,220 00 
3.271 00 
475 00 
1,290 00 
1,475 00 
812 00 


170 00 
769 Oo! 
1,280 00 
91 00 
587 00 

m 00 

330 50 

1,100 00 


® H § 

Si§ 

fP 

S-OtJ 
• ® 2 
: iB 

« cr I_ 

$4,015 00 
2,950 00 
185 00 
1,260 00 
1.405 00 
398 00 


ICO 00 

652 00^ 

974 00 

56 00 

541 00 

265 00 
316 50 
1,590 00 
829 82 


|$10,201 50 $15.563 32 


FAT STOCK SHOW. 

REPORT OF EXHIBITION FOR 1881. 


Department's. 

Number of entries 
in each depart¬ 
ment. 

> 

iBB 

n ^2. 

SS ® 

6=^3 

- _ 

$2,776 00 

Amount of prem¬ 
iums paid to each 
department. 

A-Cattle. 

255 

13 

$2,040 00 

B—Horses. 

C—Sheep. 

121 

^)‘6o 

643 00 

D—Hogs. 

84 

790 00 

472 00 

E—l*oultry . 

65 

188 00 

156 00 

Premiums of previous year. 

12JM) 

Totals. 

538 

$4,673 00 

$3,323 00 



S. D. FISHER, ,TAS. R. SCOTT 

Secretary. President State Board of Agriculture. 
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Fair Associations, Capital Stork, Real Estate, Value of Improiements, Etc., 1881 —Continued 
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REPOllT OF PUllE-BRED STOCK EXHIBITED AT ILLINOIS AGIIICUL- 
TtTltAL FAIRS-1881. 



Shouthohn Cattle 


Heiieford. 



De\ on 




Number of entries 

bb 

> 

BB 

Owned in 
county. 

Number of entries 

BB 

> 

BS 

Owned in 
county. 

B 

cr 

Q 

•-J 

o 

ct> 

1 

J3 

BB 

> 

BB 

Owned 
in Co. 

Counties. 

ount of pre- 
lums offered 

|| 

, ^ 

■ ? 

Number of 
entries .. 

Amount o f 
premiums 
paid. 

ount of pre- 
lums offered 

ount of pre- 
iiims paid .... 

si 

on 

1 

Amount o f 
premiums 
paid . 

ount of pre- 
mmb offered. 

ount of pre- 
mms paid .. 

Number o f 
entries . .. 

Amount pre¬ 
miums paid 

Adams . 

28 

$169 

$157 

2b 

$152 


$169 









Alexander.... 










Bond . 
















Boone . 

lb 

57 

24 

16 

24 

.. 

12 

57 

$30 




$50 




Brown . 







Bureau. 

57 

366 

343 

57 

.its 











Calht)un. 

Carroll. 

44 

iol 

*' 97 

" 44 

" 97 


•- 





-- 

... 



Cass. 

10 

184 

104 

10 

lot 











Champaign 
Christian. ,. 

11 

182 

152 

11 

152 





•• 


•• 

... 



Clark . 










1 





Clay. 










1 





Clinton . 


. 


. 






1 





Coles . 

. 

2J3 

229 

197 

22 

i93 

. 


‘io 


1’ 





Cook. 

Crawford .. 




- 


■■ 





Ciimberlan<l 









1 






DeKulb— 

Byeamore 

hb 

62 

53 

2 

. 

9 




1 






Do Witt . 

2 

110 

16 

2 

lb 

... 









Douglas. 

Du Page. 


191 










3 

5() 

12 

3 

12 











Edgar . 

38 

563 

5:18 

29 












Edwards . ,. 

20 

(•S' 

55 

20 

4 






10 

65 

$.48 

10 

$38 

Effingham .. 
Fayette . 

K 

93 

48 

22 





. 


38 

36 

6 

36 











Ford . 

13 

309 

255 



58 




8 

bO 

48 



Franklin .... 













Fulton- 

Canton. 

11 

71 

54 

11 

54 




... 


1 

72 

8 

1 

8 

Fulton— 

Avon .... 

52 

120 

80 






40 

120 

b6 

Gallatin. 


lb4 

149 

4 

is 








Greene _ 

15 

100 

(>8 

15 

b8 


ioo 




*’ 

bO 




Grundy. 






, 


Hamilton ... 

9 

79 

59 








** 


1 


Hancock.... 

27 

5 

5 

27 

5 


. 








Hardin . 








.... 



" • • • - 




Henderson . 

13 

94 

3(> 

7 

23 







• •••*• 1 




Henry . 

Iroquois.. .. 
Jackson— 
Murphysb 
Jackson— 
Carbondale 
Ja^er . 

29 

201 

189 

20 

87 

i2 

_ 

60 

... 

42 

12 

$42 

8 






7 

87 

27 

7 

27 

17 

1 

Wi 

8 

1 




> 


6 

42 

17 

6 





_ 

7 

39 

21 

7 

21 

2 

125 

10 

2 

10 


122 

... 

... 


11 

122 

75 

1 

10 

Jefferson_ 
















Jersey. 
















JoDavioss— 
Galena .... 
JoDaviess— 
Warren .. 

Johnson. 

Kane . 

30 

09 

88 

30 

88 











22 

78 

67 

9 

36 











52 

81 

75 

23 

’40 


81 


•• 


::: 

81 


... 

*::* 

Kankakee... 
Kendall. 

2() 

88 

70 

2b 

70 

1 

88 

10 







15 

44 

29 

15 

29 

6 

44 

15 

6 

1*5 

* 

44 




Knox. 

20 

479 

150 

; 20 

150 



. 






Lake . 

LaSalle. 

13 

74 

5 

17 


... 

■"*74 


... 


74 


-• 

... 
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Report of Putc-Bnd Sto(k —Continued. 


Countu s 


Shorthorn Cattle 


B 

c* 

o 

o 


33 

^ o 

cr ^ 

ajS. 


» M 


P 

05 


to 


LawieiK e 

Let 

LiMiigbton 

Jaunuiy 

5> 

^ $200 $2 8 

21 $51 

Lo^iraii 

Iincolu ' 

40 

20S 

]5( 

20 41 

Lo^can— 

Atlanta 

7 

74 

it 

Mat on 

Mat oupin 

7 

152 

Si 



Madmon 
Mai ion 
Marshall 
Mason | 

Mass ic 
M Doiiough I 
McHenry ' 

Woodbtoc k 
■McHenry 
McI oan 
Men ird 
Mt I (11 
Monroti 


43 


41 


Montffomeij 


52 



Moi#?in 

28 

155 H5 

21 

215 

M( ultrie 

0^d( 






Or( Ron 

10 

to 15 

1( 


Peon i 





P( iry 

8 

48 

21 

8 

^1 

Piatt 

15 

22( 

IjO 



Pike 

1) 

2d 

208 

10 

^08 

Pipe 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Ilnndolph— 

4 

15 

1> 

3 

J> 

bp irta 
Rand( Iph— 

18 

80 

GO 



Chi stt I 

Bir hland 

B()( k Island 

1 7 

74 

44 

7 

44 



Port Byion 
Bock Island— 

8 

31 

10 


10 

Hillsdale 

bfilliK — 


40 

0 


0 

Lldorado 

U) 

10 

f 



baiiRamon 

28 

240 

215 

7 

50 

Sc lni> Ici 
bcoll 

1 '' 

)6 

il 

14 

72 

Shelby 

Stalk 

20 

171 

101 

$ 

17 

Toulon 

St ( iaii 

' 28 

100 

100 

H 

! 

39 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

27 

170 

143 

27 

144 

Union 

■Vormilion— 

1 utlin 

\crmilion— 

11 

107 

1 





11 

71 

Hooposton 

50 

! 100 

286 



Wabash 

Warren 

14 

02 

(2 

10 

34 

Washington 
"VN ivne 






White 

25l 

152 

145 

0 

1(^ 


Hlueford 


I 0\vncd in ^ 

SB I g 

\ >• tr 

ft C TS *3 R Z. 
R 3 a. H ^ 

-®0 j 

§3. s 

c rt- 

3 2 

to ® 3 



Owned in jgj 
g county c 


gc > >- 

p R ft c •d'd P 

3.3 ^ 3 o 


Fgi 

3 


tjr) $r7 
t ♦ 


44 1 


15 15 


i>0 


10 IS 


240 


31 3W 212, 


1521 


B 2 

“S. 5 


Bevon 

I Owned 
BB HBl 
g § 1= § J5 B ^ 

is 'gsg| ll 


a® 

RiMi 

CD 

3« 

p-;? 


lb Mt 

S'® 

ft 


^3 

cr 


ii 

cr 3 

RtS 
R IS 


I , 

14 $170 $S8' 13 $88 


1 $15 


18 


27, 14 


54 


14 


801 14 


2 240 


1521 
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Report of Pure-Bred Stock —Continued. 


Counties, 


Whiteside— 
Sterling .. 
Whiteside— 
Morrison 
Whiteside— 
Albany 

Will. 

Williamson 
Winnebago 
Woodford .. 

Total . 


Shoethorn Catile. 


aS 


: p 


1,25.^ 


a” 

Stj 

|=^B 


I 


>■ 

So 

CP P 
*3 

5 


$761 $66i 

liol 106 j 
6?! 5o| 


276 


42 

vn 


$<^,071 $6,546 


Owned 

ni^ounty 

^ I 

gg 0-3 B 

mm 

to ^ {- 

O I* io 


Hereford 


> I Owned 
-g; gB Ig gin county 

§1 ig 

° I'S 5.^ ll 

w*, *-« o 2 

®l I 5'" 

p 


101 


777 


$50 


$3,523 


DEy ON. 




§' o 


> 
13 3 B 

ssg 

gl 

5 

Bo 


$51 


14' .56 

a5 151 


147|$2.395 


$48 14 

103' 


i$678| 36 


te; 

2 B 

5, 


$48 

$1461 


S3 

Bo 

cr P 

oB^ 


Owned 

,cg 


crP i/P 

0^3 B3 

Pi'^ SBlPg 

B.'P B^Bm 


Pi P 
ft »g P 3 3 

I.S 3 S™ 
“■Si B . ^ 


$25 


Bp 

V p. 

33 

p n 

P o 

p, I 


5, 55 88 
13 102 .50 


115 $1.607|$4;i5 


$8 

|$193 
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Report of Pure-hred Stock —Continued. 




Holstein. 


Ayrshtbe. 

Jersey. 

Counties. 

Number of entries. 

Amount premiums 
offered. 

Amount premiums 
paid. 

•- 

O ^ No. of entries. 

nod 

unty 

IE- 

9" 

: tj 

• 3 

w 

Number of entries 

Amount premiums 
offered . 

Amount premiums 
paid. 

Am’t prem’s 
paid. 

- 

No. of entries 

Number of entries. 

Amount premiums 
offered. 

Amount premiums 
paid. 

Ow 

noo 

p 

o 

a> 

p 

n 

® 

p 

nod 

unty 

*25 

80 ^ 

P 

: tj 

■ 3 
i 

CD 


c! 

$169 

$61 


$61 

1 




3 

$69 

$20 

3 

$20 

Alexander ... 











Bond. 















Boone. 


49 









4 

49 

15 

4 

15 

]lrowu .. 
















Bureau ... 











1 

54 

8 

1 

8 

Calhoun. 
















Carroll .. 

2 

47 

5 

2 

5 



... 



4 

48 

i2 

4 

12 

Chhh. 
















Champaign.. 











1 

2(; 

5 

1 

5 

ChriRtian. . 
















Clark. .. 









.... 







Clay . 
















Clinton 

..I..'.. 


** 












Coles. 

2 

90 

15 

o 

15 






3 

69 

18 

3 

18 

Cook. 
















Crawford .. 
















Cumberland. 
















DcKalb— 
















Sandwich 











11 


17 



DeWltt ... 














’ * " 


Douglas. 
















DuPage,... 











1*2 

55 

26 



Edgar.... 


* 








11 

54 

54 

ll 

54 

Edwards . 












Etfingham 









1 

7 

99 

46 

“7 

is 

Fayette . 

A 

56 

12 

4 

i2 






5 

56 

22 

5' 22 

Ford . 

14 

8a 

74 








11 

83 

54 

91 

Franklin.... 











1 

103 

5 

1 

5 

Fulton— 
















Canton. 


72 





$72 




2 

72 

12 

2 

12 

Fulton— 














Avon . 
















Gallatin. 

1 









8 

84 

61 

3 

18 

Greene .... 

1 









o 

30 

20 

2 

20 

Grundy .. 












Hamilton. .. 










! 

79 

71 

8 

43 

Hancock. .. 










1 11 

21 

21 

27 

21 

Hardin. 

1 










Henderson... 

1 

94 

6 

i 

6 


.... .... 






Henry. 






2 

6 C 

$14 

2 

$14 




" 


Iroquois. 












• . . 


Jaokson— 
















Murph’sb’ro 












21 




Jackson— 














* * 


Carbondale 

• 

122 





122 




8 

122 

64 

8 

64 

Jasper. 














Jefferson. 














• . . - 


Jersey . 











8 

240 

*140 

.... 


JoDaviess-... 














.... 


Johnson. 














.... 


Kano. 

io 

81 

41 

' io 

41 


81 




13 

81 

47 

Is 

47 

Kankakee. .. 












Kendall. 


44 










44 


.... 


Knox. 














• . • 


Lake— 
















Waukegan . 

3 

74 

23 

3 

23 

12 

74 

46 

12 

46 

80 

74 

61 

30 

61 

LaSalle . 
















Lawrence .. 














. . • • 


Lee . 














.... 


Livingston— 
















Falrbury .. 

18 

215 

200 








18 

170 

119 

18 

119 

Logan— 













Lincoln ... 






11 

94 

2 C 



1 

69 

5 

1 

5 

Logan— 















Atlanta .... 






11 

VJ 

44 



2 

73 

' 13 



Macon . 

.... 



.. . 







\‘.V. 
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Report of Pure-bred Stock —Continued. 


HoiiSTBiN. Ayrshire. 

B o^lot Owned ^ pfr .Owned ^ 

I So 11 iiioouoty i Ss 1.0 in county | 

CT 2 , bn. O* 2 ® DjC* hy bta. Q* 

Counties. ® ; g. p •og £5 2.g ; g o og g 


I Owned 
,in co’nty 



! tj 

• 


: 3 

: 3 



; B 

; 5 

ro 

p 

! 3 


: B 

ft" 

•-< 

1 • S 

: B 

: B 


! os'* 

_ w 

03 

03 



Macoupin. . 

Madison. 

Marlon. 

Marshall. 

Mason. 

Massac .. 

McDonough . 

McHenry— 

Woodstock . 5 $2() 

McHenry— 

Marengo. 

McLean. 

Menard. 

Morcor. 

Monroe. 

Montgomery . 

Morgan. 

Moultrie. 

Ogle— 

Oregon. $53. 53 

Peoria . 

Perry. 

Piatt. 

Pike. 

Pope . 

Pulaski. 

Putnam.. 

Eandolph— 

Sparta. 80. 

Bandolph— 

Chester. 17 115 

Bichland. 

Bock Island- 

Port Byron . 

Saline— 

Eldorado . 

Sangamon . ... 240 240 , 

Schuyler . 

Scott. 

Shelby . 

Stark— 

Toulon. 

St. Clair. . 

Stephenson. . 

Tazewell. 19 179 

Union .. 

Yermilion.. 

Wabash.. 

Warren.... 

Washington. 

Wayne.. 

White. 162. 162 

Whiteside- 

Sterling . 51. 61 

Whltoside— 

Morrison. 7 $81 30 ....'.. 

Whiteside— 

Albany ... 26 

Will. 


$2«| $261 


7 $81 30 ...:. 2 

... 26... 4 


18 $18 9 $18 


78 18 2 


27 240 210 27; 
7 62 37 7 


. 10 71 01 10 01 

I 13 106 81 13 81 


19 179 62 19 52 23 179 01 23 | 61 


Williamson. . 

Winnebago . 14 66 8 5 

Woodford... 16 102 90 . 13 1021 61 . 


Total. 76 $1881 


64 $163 77 $1417 $323 55 $224 401 $3440 $1700 256l $1137 


—23 
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Number of 
entries ... 
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lieport of Pure-hrccl Stoch —Continued. 


‘ CoTSWOLD Sheep. 


IjEirEHTEll AND OtHEII | 
Long Wools I 


SOUTHD(>^\N. 


Counties. 

No of entries .... 

Amount premi¬ 
ums offered.... 

Amount premi¬ 
ums paid. 

Number of g? 

S' entries . .. 

wned 

ounty 

! > 
•Cd B 

• cu® a 

1; BS 
j’ c 

I* Bo 

1 CP i-« 

$5(] 

No, of entries .. 

Amount premi¬ 
ums offered ... 

Amount premi¬ 
ums paid. 

O ^1 JNumoer of 
.S1 entries ... 

No of entries ... 

Amount o f 
i fl premiums 
PHid . .. 

Amount premi¬ 
ums offered.... 

Amount premi¬ 
ums paid 

0 

me 

' ft s: 

BB 

^ r 

® 2 
CP 

wntMl 

’oimty 

1; Bo 

J )-», 

1 $50 

Adams . 

37 

$50 

1 $50 




1 

$50 $5(1 

1 U 

Alexander.... 






Bond . 






1 





1 .. 


1 



Boone . 





w— 

1 6 

$23 

$il 

1 

43 .. 





Brown . 








1. 

1 -- 



• 


Bureau . 






6i 

240 

i72 

61 

172' .. 





Calhoun. 











1... 



1 

Carroll. 

15 


27 



1 





I 9 

27 

2(‘ 


1 

Cass . 



. 



t 





1 


1 



Chain paig^n 


. 



1 18 

24 

22 

1 11 

22 

1 


1 

Christian. .. 








1 

1. 

1 

1 

Clark . 


! 



1.... 




j 1 


Clay. 


. 1. .... 





1 ^ .... 



Clinton . 



1. 








-- 1_ 

1 

Coles. 


! _ 

1_. 



6| 

29 

18 

1 ^ 

' 18 

' 1 

29 

5 

1 

I 5 

Cook. 


.. .: 



1 




1 

1 .. 



1 


Crawford ... 


_ __ 1_1_ 



1. 

1 1 


1 

(himherland 



1 .... 










j 

DeKalb- 




1 








1 




Sandwich 






19 





I 22 


32 


1 

DeKalb- 
















Sycamore 






lO' 

' 30 

21 

10 

21 






Dewitt . 

8 

I - 2i 

is 








1 3 

1 ^1 

17 

5 

' 1*2 

Douglas . 


1 _ 

.1 



is' 





... 

1. 




BllPugA ,,,.. 

1 ^- 



4 


12 

... 1_ 1 .. ! . 



Edfirar 

1 

1.,... ! 


5 

15 

15 

5 

15 

' 2 

15 

is 

1 2 

15 

Edwards .. ! 

11 

1 27 

20' 

11 

20 



1_1 



1 - 

27 

6 


() 

Effingham .. 

1 3 

1 4 

' 111 

3 

11 



1 


1 

, 33 

5 

' 1 

' 5 

Eavette ... 

15 

27 

25 

15 

25 






1 




Ford .. . . 



1 



7 

18 

15 

4 

8 






Franklin .. 

... 



1 


.1 

1.: 


1. 






Fulton— 


1 ., 





! 

1 


1 






Canton... 






20 

38 

1 31 

8 

10 






Fulton— 







1 









Avon . 


1 




11 

18, 

16 





1. 



Gallatin . 

3 

24 

io 

1 

2 

1 

! 

1 



1 

24 

8 

1 

3 

Greene 






22 


38 

22 

38 






Grundy . 








.1 

.. 1 







Hamilton ... 






10 

20 

17 

ll 


7 

20 

i2 

2 

'. 7 

Hancock .... 
















Hardin. 








1 








Henderson.. 

5 

ii 

A 

3 

5 

8 

13 

8 

4 

5 






Henry... 

12 

30 

27 

12 

27 






0 

80 

21 

6 

21 

IroQuois. 






9 

24 

20 

9 







Jackson— 
















Murphysb. 






5 

17 

13 

5 

13 






Jackson— 
















Carbondale 

14 

40 

34 

3 

3 


40 





40 




Jasper 
















Jefferson 
















Jersey. 















JoDavless— 














1 


Galena 

10 

24 

16 

10 

16 

7 

24 

10 

7 

10 






JoDaviess— 















Warren. 






6 

24 

20 

2 

6 






Johnson. 
















Kane. 






"'8 

36 

28 

3 

^ io 






Kankakee.... 

12 


32 

12 







11 


”24 

ill 

24 

Kendall 

13 

24 

21 

13 

21 









1 


Knox 

100 

90 

50 

80 

30 

40 

33 

% 

“o 

25 






Lake— 





1 







Waukegan. 

6 

45 

26 

6 

26 

10 

45 

41 

10 

41 

9 


38 


38 

LaSalle 












. \l 

_ 

... 1 


Lawrence.... 












1 

1 


Lee. 













... 1 

.. ... 
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Repm't of Pure-bred Stock —Continued. 


CoTSwoLD Sheep 


Leicehteb and Othbb 
Long Wools. 


Southdown 



t/j 

o 

Amount premi¬ 
ums offered.... 

Amount premi¬ 
ums paid. 

Owned 

inoountj 

!Z5 

o 

Amount premi¬ 
ums offered .. 

> 

cB 

Owned 
in county 

p 

> 

SB 

> 

BB 

Owned 
in county 

Counties. 

of entries ... 

, r^umoer oi 
entries. .. 

Amount o I 
premi urns 
paid. 

o 

® 

p 

trt- 

i 

CO 

ount premi- 
ms paid . 

iNumoer or 
entries. .. 

Amount 0 f 
premi urns 
paid. 

0 

1 0 
63 

®‘ 

CO 

ount premi- 
ms offered.... 

ount premi- 
ms paid. 

jNumDcr or 
entries. .. 

Amount 0 f 
premiums 
paid. 

Fairbury 

Loffiin— 

c 

$54 

$18 

c 

$18 

' 





14 

$46 

$33 

14 

$33 




$41 

18 

$2f 

18 

21 

$6 

Log-rtii— 

Atlfiptn 






15 






Mnr*nTi 













Mueoupin ... 






27 

56 

56 

19 

30 

11 

56 

48 

11 

48 

TV1 u.r1iHOii. 













IVInrion 
















Marshall ... 
Mason 































Massac . 
















MoDonougrh 

Mellenry— 

Woodstock 

MoTiOHii. 
















8 

18 

18 

8 

18 

6 

25 

25 

.. 


5 

23 

23 

6 

23 

Menard . .. 
















Mercer. 
















Monroe . 
















M(jntBomory 
Morjjan . 






1 

28 

3 

1 

3 


10 




58 

108 

108 

53 

1(»8 



15 

108 

108 

15 

108 

Moultrie .... 






Oele- 
Oregon ... 






10 

18 

16 

10 

lb 

5 

18 

18 

5 

18 

Pooria. 








Perry. 
















Piatii. 
















Plko . 

l(i 

124 

76 

16 

76 




... 







Pone. 











Pulaski . 
















Putnam . 





*■ 











Randolph— 
Sparta,* .... 
Randolph— 

Ch ester...- 

14 

29 

25 








13 

24 

16 



5 

04 

26 

5 

26 








Richland 













Rock Island- 
Port Byron 
Rock Island— 
Hillsdale 

4 

12 

8 

4 

8 











5 

16 

12 

5 

11 











Sallne- 
Eldorado . 

10 

14 

23 

3 

8 











Sangamon 




“i8 

78 

64 

* is 

64 






Schuyler. .. 






24 

30 

30 

24 

30 

■”6 

30 

14 

”5 

14 

Scott. 







Shelby. 






‘n 

28 

26 

'ii 

26 

46 






Stark— 

Toulon .,. 






24 

46 

46 

24 

10 

46 

30 

10 

30 

St. Clair. 






Stephenson 
Tazewell .... 





















'ie 

36 

29 

*’i6 

29 




... 


Union . 










... 


Vermilion- 
Dan villo ... 




* 


9 

42 

30 

9 

30 






Vermilion.. . . 







... 



... 


Vermilion- 
Hooposton. . 






38 

35 

32 

34 

14 






Wabash. 













Warren. 






"io 

45 

38 

’7 

38 






Washington 
Wayne. 







... 



... 

















White. 


28 




“4 

28 

13 

. 

”4 

13 

" 

28 

33 


.... 


Whiteside- 
Sterling... . 


33 

20 . 
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Report of Pure-hred Stock —Continued. 

» 




















360 


Report (tf Pme-hred Stock —Continued. 


Oxford and other 
Downs. 


American 

Merinos. 



p 

.-.l> 

cs B 

^ 5 

Owned in 

p 

li 

U 

Owned in 

0 

gi 

M.>^ 

li 

Owned in 

Counties. 

B 

Bo 

Bo 

county. 

B 

county. 

B 

county. 

o' 

Cfi p 

CD P 



o' 

a p 

a p 



a* 

a p 

a P 




a 

o 

oB. 


S-B 

111 

a 

o 

oO 

a o 

la 

-B 

■d« t 

2 .® i 

a 

N 

0 

05 . 

a 0 

t-i Ml 

la 

Number 

entries 

Amount 
premiu 
paid ... 


a 

P 

5 

a ^ 

rs 

: 

‘ 

. a 


rii 

a 

P 

a 

0.*0 

a 

: >d 

*• M 

: a 

o ® 

a I-, 

o-gS 

: sa 

a 

P 

P? 

S-'O 
: S 

1 *0 

; 3 


a 

: B 

: B 

I O 

: |o 

a 

: B 

: B 

o 

: Bo 

a 

: B 

: B 

0 

* ^ ^ 


CD 



• Ml 

. a P, 

a 




• a Pt 

a 



Ml 

• a 

Adams. 






17 

$50 

$50 

11 

$22 






Alexander ... 











Dond. 
















Boone . 

6 

$22 

$13 

6 

$13 






10 

$23 

$8 

10 

$8 

Brown ... 






Bureau ... 
















Calhoun. 
















Carroll .. .. 






3 

27 

10 

3 

10 






Cass. 













(Champaign. 
Cliristian. . 

9 

24 

15 

9 

15 






3 

24 

15 

3 

"U 








Clark. 
















Clay. 
















Clinton .. -. 
















Coles. 






10 

29 

29 








Cook. 







. 






Crawford .. 
















Cumberland.. 
















DoKalb— 
















Sandwich .. 

5 















DeKalb— 
Sycamore. 
Be Witt.... 






8 

30 

18 














. 

"*6 

21 

13 

22 

9 

5 


Douglas. 













DuPago ... 
Edgar. 











... 

10 

22 








2 

15 

15 

2 

15 




Edwards .... 








C 

27 

12 

6 

12 

Effingham. . 











Fayette. 





’"6 

2/ 

8 

b 

8 






Ford . 









"2 

""is 

26 

10 



Franklin. 











3 

11 

3 

11 

FuHoii- 













('anton. .. 

14 

38 

27 

14 

27 

i.... 





17 

38 

28 

17 

23 

Fulton— 






Avon . 

3 

18 

8 








8 

18 

14 



Gallatin . 




*”l 

24 

3 

*1 

3 




Greene .... 

'1*7 

38 

32 

'i7 

■'"32 





. 




Grundy . 














Hamilton.... 






‘"8 

20 


*2 

3 






Hancock . 






7 

6 

cl 

7 







Hardin . 
















Henderson... 








. 1 



"’2 

is 

3 

'2 

$ 

Henry . 






■"6 

m 

25 

■"c 

25 




Iroquois . 












Jackson— 
















Murph’sb’ro 











5 

17 

15 

5 

1& 

Jackson- 













Carbondale 

2 

40 

9 

2 

9 

1 

40 

5 




40 




Jasper . 










.... 




Jefferson... 
















Jersey . 

*67 

198 

18? 

■ 1*4 

14 











JoDavless.... 













Johnson. 
















Kane . 






2 


5 

”2 

5 

"is 

''36 

36 

"is 

86 

Kankakee.... 






4 

34 

16 

4 

16 


Kendall. 













Knox. 








..... 








Lake— 
















Waukegan. 






31 

45 

45 

31 

45 






LaSalle. 











Lawrence.. . 
















Lee . 
















Livingston— 
Faln^ury ... 





















4 

42 

17 

4 

17 






Logan— 
Lincoln... ^ 













24 

41 

19 

18 

8 

.... 





13 

40 

19 

13 

1» 


Spanish Merino ani> 
other Fine Wools. 
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Report of Pare-hred Stock —Continued. 


OxrOKD AND OTHEB 


Span bh Merino and 


Counties 


p Sr 
B Bo 

^ OP c 


hi M. 


Loj?an-- 

Atlanta. . 

Macon. '. 

Macoupin.|. 

Madison. 

Marion. 

Marshall. 

Mason. 

Massac. 

McDonough ..i. 

McHenry— i ' 

Woodstock. I.'.I 

McLean. 

Menard . 

Mercer. i. 

Monroe.!. 

Montgomery I. 

Morgan. i. 

Moultrie .i. I . 

Oglo- 

Orogon. ...1 s' $1K $7 sl $7 

Peoria.. 

Perry. 1 .. '.I. 

Piatt.' .I. 

Pike.. I . 

Pulaski .I .. I.i.'. 

Putnam. 1 -- .. ' . 

Randolph— | ( 

Sparta ... .1. ... 

Richland .. | —'.. 

Rock Island i... I.i.1. 

Saline- ' | 

Eldorado... 7| 24 21 . 

Santcamon ..20 78 75 26 75 

Schuyler.1.1. 

Scott. I . 

Shelby.i.,. 

Stark— I 1 , 

Toulon.'. 

St. Clair.<.'. 

Stephenson.. 

Tazewell.... 1... i .. ..j. 

Union.i —!.. 


Amo«fht of prem¬ 
iums paid. 

R . Amount of 
premiums 

2g paid. 

Number of 
. entries . 

Number of entries 

Amount of prem¬ 
iums offered.... 

Amount of prem¬ 
iums paid. 

p Amount of 

premiums 

g P paid. 

Number of 
O ® entries 

Number of entries 

, Amount of prem¬ 
iums offered .... 

Amount of prem¬ 
iums paid . 

Owned in 
county 

?? ; 5S 

ai la 









s 

$18 

$18 








... 












10 


50 

... 


... 





















.... 







— 






















... 





23 

48 


23 

48 


I.;.'... 








. 










. 










. 

1. 



I-;: 


















8 m $ii|. 


. 2, 781 15 


12 28 28 12 $28 15 28 26 15 26 


15 85 35' 1, 


Vermilion— 

Catlln .I.I.... . 25 42 421 25 42 

Vermilion.i.i... .I—. 


10 28 26 


Vermilion— I 

Wabash.. I .,_ 

Warren.1. 8 45 38 8 | 38 

Washington. . 

Wayne.I.. —- - 

White . 21 28 27, 12 17 .... 28 . 10 28 26 

Whiteside- I 

Sterling. 33.. 

Whiteside- ^ 

Morrison. . 19 30 25 12 30 19 .. 

Whiteside— „ 

Albany.'. 6. 

Will. I . I . 

Williamson.I..—* 

Winnebago.. 35 22 22, 31 18 . 8 22 14 .. 

Woodford.[.. 9 61 22 9 22 .:. 


oodfofd.I.I.I 9 61 22 _9_22 .:. j ..- | . 

Total. 260 $662 $483 154 $236 $668 $397 126 $266 217 $862 $502 1 134 $294 































































































lieport o/P>nr-hml 67.<-A-Contmued. 


! BKBK‘<Hn.E SWINE. ; POLAND CHWA. 




Chester Whiik. 


Counties 


I ’ > / Owned / 55 / > , >-1. Owned / id? 1 ^ / ;► I On/jcj 

'fS (jssss/r/"»- 


I ^ 

'OC •St 



5 

/ 

S'" 

/ •tu 


£ 

a 

1 a ! » ,So S-tf 

Z3 is 

O' 

0/ 5 

ns 

' 7 ^? /A 

/ a® / . ® 

1 ^ 

>1 

R » 

s 

^ a 


: 


h4 

(; - 


: 

1: S 

LS 

lie 



li 1 

|ig 

/; c 






1. J3 M.I . 










20 

187 

$87 


1 

' 57 

187 

r 187 

j 2-. 

rl iSdl.. 

II. 1 . 





1. 




1.... 


Homi 













.... 


Boone . 

Is 

37 

13 

13 

$13 

16 

.37 

21 

lb 

21 

3 

$37 

17 

1 3 

17 

Brown. 








Bureau. 






36 

59 

54 

3(> 

54 

8 

59 

24 

8 

24 

Calhouns. 









Carroll. 

7 

38 

21 

7 

21 

11 

40 

30 

il 

30 

8 

40 

20 

8 

26 

Case _ 


40 



40 

7 

56 

21 


Champaign .. 
ChriHtian. ... 

21 

80 

25 

il 

11 

29 

30 

28 

2ft 

28 


... 








Clark . 
















Clay . 
















Clinton . 
















Coles. 

10 

84 

48 



27 

84 

80 


80 






Cook . 









Crawford. . 
Cumberland. 

•• 



•• 


•• 



-• 


-- 



- 

^.... 

DeKalt— 
















Handwich .. 

1C 


15 



2 










BeKalb- 














Sveamore 

IS 

39 

li 

18 

14 

48 

39 

38 

20 

17 






Do Witt . 

48 






Douglas . 


3(> 

14 




30 

28 








Dul’ago 




3 

20 

11 



1 

20 

5 



Edgar' . .. 
Edwards ... 

IS 

81 


18 

()6 

14 

81 

73 

14 

73 




10 

55 

38 

10 

38 

21 

55 

4ft 

21 

49 






Effingham ... 

ft 

73 

35 

9 

35 

8 

73 

20 

8 

20 

2 

73 

12 

2 

12 

Eayetto . 

16 

21 

7 

10 

7 

1 

21 

4 

1 

4 






Ford . 

10 

50 

34 

8 

26 

40 

54 

58 

20 

29 

7 

48 

34 



Franklin. ... 

0 

35 

18 

0 

18 




Fulton— 

" f 












Canton 

1 

66 

5 

1 

5 

53 

66 

40 

53 

40 


66 




Fulton— 











Avon . 

8 

57 

29 



24 

60 

52 



12 

57 

35 



Gallatin . 

.3 

59 

11 

’“3 

11 

1 

59 

5 

1 

5 

3 

59 

10 

3 

10 

Greene . 






7 

60 

35 



16 

00 

55 

7 

20 

Grundy .... 










Hamilton . 

*'ii 

SO 

25 

’*5 

11 

“il 

30 

V 

”3 

6 


30 




Hancock. 

9 

5 

5 

9 

5 

11 

12 

11 

12 





Hardin . 











Henderson.. 

“14 

42 

19 

”*8 

12 

’i'i 

42 

''*26 

"7 

12 






Henry. 

42 


10 

42 

40 

5 

7 

*18 

42 

■■■*42 

18 

42 

Iroquois. 

'“c 

40 

25 

"c 

25 

:i5 

40 

m 

35 

30 

J aokson- 







Murph’sb’ro 

Jackson— 

2 

15 

2 

2 

2 

... 

15 


-• 


1 

15 

2 

1 

2 

Carbondale. 

13 

47 

24 



12 

47 

32 




47 




Jasper. 









Jefiorson. 
















Jersey. 
















JoDaviess— 
















Galena 

8 

<38 

30 

8 

30 

6 

38 

21 

6 

21 


38 




JoDavless— 









Warren...- 






4 

17 

14 

2 

14 

5 

17 

14 

4 

14 

Johnson . 









Kane . 

'is 

40 

29 

"is 

29 

”6 

40 

12 

‘5 

12 


46 




Kankakee .... 

23 

60 

42 

23 

42 

*“3 

50 

12 

*“3 

12 

Kendall . 

”’8 

27 

27 


27 

17 

27 

21 

17 

21 


27 

Knox . 

20 

50 

30 

20 

30 

*20 

50 

30 

“26 

30 

Lake— 







Waukegan. 
LaSalle . 

1 

45 

5 

1 

5 

1 

45 

6 

1 

6 

12 

45 

32 

12 

32 

Lawrence .... 
















Lee . 

















Amount 






















































































Report of Piire^hred Stock —Continued, 


Bebkbhike Swine. 


Poland China. 


Chester White. 


Counties. 

No. of entries. 

Amount premi¬ 
ums offered. 

Amount premi¬ 
ums paid. 

Owned 

incounty 

szjl > 
2 £ •O'd B 

“a'i f 

I J ^ o 

. CC ^ 

No. of entries_ 

Amount premi¬ 
ums offered. 

Amount premi¬ 
ums paid. 

Owned 
in county 

No of entries,.,. 

Amount premi¬ 
ums offered . 

Amount premi¬ 
ums paid. 

Owned 
m county 

Number of 
entries,... 

Amount of 
premi urns 
paid . 

Number of 
entries.... 

Amount of 
premi urns 
paid. 

Livlnffston— 
















Fairbury. . 

8 

$40 

129 

o 

$2 

22 

$48 

$18 

11 

$20 






LoKan— 










. 

Lincoln ... 

9 

70 

21 

9 

21 

21 

7(' 

21 

18 

20 






Logan— 
















Atlanta .... 

5 

42 

14 



13 

42 

31 

_ 


16 

$42 

$10 



Macon. 
















Macoupin ... 

10 

. 

58 

55 

... 

19 

55 

17 


38 

7l 26 

... 




Madison.... 










. 

.. 





Marion. 
















Marshall. 











... 





Mason. 













Massac. 









1 






McDonough. 









... 1 _ 






McHenry— 
















Woodstock 

G 

11 

11 

6 

11 

17 

22 

22 

17 

221 





McLean .... 
















Menard. ... 
















Morcer. 
















Monroe . 















Montgomery 

» 

23 

10 

o 

10 

2 

23 

13 

2 

13 


23 




Morgan. ..I 
Moultrie.... 

34 

99 

99 

17 

40 

21 

h 

99 

6 

18 

16 

99 

94 

15 

$86 

Ogle- 








. 








Oregon. 


12 




3 

12 

G 

3 

6 

o 

12 




Peoria. 





. 






.. 



... 


Perry. 

6 

73 

13 

6 

1*3 











Piatt. 

10 

40 

38 

10 

ttH 

8 

40 

28 







Pike. 






12 

198 

43 

12 

43 






Pope . .. 
















Pulaski. 







1 








Putnam. 















Kandolph— 
















8parta.. .. 

2 

43 

5 

_ 


5 

43 

15 



3 

43 

11 

... 


Randolph— 
















Chester.... 

4 

136 

37 

4 

37 











Richland ... 
















Rock Isl’nd— 
















Port Byron 

.3 

29 

G 

3 

6 

11 

29 

20 

11 

20 

7 

29 

16 



Rock Island— 















Hillsdale., 

3 

30 

6 

3 

() 

19 

42 

29 

19 

29 


30 




Saline— 
















Lldorado. 

8 

32 

25 

2 

8 

9 

32 

24 

1 

5 






Sangamon.. 

29 

105 

90 

8 

15 

30 

ife^ 

105 

16 

65 

33 

106 

105 

.. 


Schuyler. 

23 

66 

63 

1 12 

25 

15 

66 

56 








Scott. 















Shelby. 

.. 

15 

44 

*** 34 

’ is 

34 

* *2 

44 

12 

2 

i2 






Stark— 
















Toulon .... 

12 

36 

36 

12 

36 

44 

36 

36 

44 

36 

10 

36 

32 

10 

32 

St. Clair. 
















Stephenson . 
















Tazewell.... 

■'io 

75 

40 

*16 

40 

*59 

75 

69 

51 

53 

17 

75 

53 

6 

13 

Union ... 
















Vermilion— 







. 









Catlin 

12 

46 

43 

12 

43 











Vermilion 













Vermilion— 
















Hoopeston. 

30 

81 

37 

1 

3 

67 

81 

66 

^ 30 

20 

10 

17 

17 

10 

17 

Wabanh 














. « . 


VTarren..... 

*17 

90 

85 

**i2 

50 


90 

90 

*7 

45 






Washington, 







Wayne. . , . 
















White. 

"2 

33 

7 

2 

7 

”6 

33 

17 

■**6 

17 

4 

33 

11 

**4 

11 

Whiteside- 
















Morrison... 

11 

34 

28 



17 

34 

30 

.... 


17 

84 

32 

.... 
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Report of Pure-hred Continued. 


13EKKSHIRK SWINB 


Counties. 


Whiteside— 
Albany .. 
Will . ... 
Williamson. 
Winnobaj?o 
Woodford. 

Total. 


I S 

B 9io 
O' I 


C OH tJH 

■- 2.0 5 g |in county 

H 


•d 

3 

B 

I 


6S6 


$12 


$1 


$2.758, $1,5631 


^B 


$4 


Poland China 


Chester White. 




Jo 

® 2- 
d 

3 

B 

I 


„ t ' Owned i 
gg in county! 

"‘I ^ 


2 ® 

g 

P 

B 


l> 

25 

C Cl- 

p^ 

S 5 

u » 
3 • B 


izj 

p 

B 

® I 

o 

o I 
^ I 

c+ I 

3 


$12 


17 

17 


$U 


380, ir.t 1042 $2,875 II.000 

I f I 


$11 .. 


,$1,224 


251 


2.5 

5^0 


> 

25 

52 

pp 

•a 

e+ 

I • t> 

3 

B 


$12 


34 

$1.G00| 


Owned 
in county 


$766 


134 


25 

a 

* “p 
a 


$384 
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Report of Pwre-hred Stock —Continued. 



Essex. 

\ 


SUFFOIiK. 


Small YokkshireT 

Counties. 

No. of entries. 

Amount premiums 
offered. 

Amount premiums 
paid. 

Owned ' 
In county, 

“tzt V 

O 

1 ii 
® 1 £ 1 

No. of entries. 

Amount premiums 
offered. 

Amount premiums 
paid. 

Owned 
in county 

fe! 

p ag 

^ 1 * £ 

CD 1 . g 

No of entries. 

Amount premiums 
offered. 

Amount premiums 
paid. 

Owned 
in county 

‘ ;> 

o -og 

21 

2 . 

? ■ § 

? \ 1 

Adams. 















Aloxnndor. . 

.... 














Bond. 

-- 






' 






Boone . 




$41 


1 





.... 

Brown . 

*7 

“■$59 

‘■$30 



1 


- 


Bureau .. . 
Calhoun .... 

7 

$30 




-• . 

.. 

Carroll. 















Cass. 










.... 

■■ 




. 

Champaif?n . 










Christian 









1 






Clark . 








1 

1 


Clay . 

... 

• 







1 





Clinton. 











Coles. 



! 1 




1 





Cook . 








1 




Crawford 








1 

1 




Cumberland 



I 







1 

DeKalb ... 


. 




. 







DeWitt .... 







W*” 








Doufflas. 















DuPago .... 
Edfjrar . .. 

4 

20 

16 

•••• 





. 






Edwards ... 













1 

Eillnt^ham . 
Fayotto .... 

7 

76 

36 

7 

36 




... 1 .. 


-• 


... 1 . 

Ford . 

Franklin. 




.. 


... 



1. 

1 






Fulton . 









{ 





Gallatin . .. 








1 





Groono. 









-■ 1. 

- 




. 

Grundy.- ... 









Hamilton... . 





1 



1 






Hancock .... 
Hardin . 

... 









... 





Henderson. 









, 





Henry. 

Iroouois. 

Jackson— 

Cvarbondale 

-• 

47 





47 


■* 



. 




Ja^er, 











, 



Jofiorson. 
















Jersey. 
















JoDaviess .. 
Johnson 

... 





... 










Kane . 

Kankakee... 
Kendall. 

"3 

40 

27 

12 

■■ 8 

12 

2 

40 

$6 

2 

$6 


. 

.... 



Knox. 
















Lake— 
Waukegan. 
LaSalle . 

.... 

45 




6 

45 

18 

6 

18 



Lawrence, ... 
















Lee. 
















Livingston... 
Lofiran. 

•’ 








... 




.... 



Macon 















Macoupin.... 
















Madison. 

.... 








a** 







Marion 










.... 






Marshall. 















Mason 


... 1 ,. 















.... 


.... 













McDonough 

.... 















McHfinry 
















McLean. 

Menard. 



.... 










.... 

... 
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Report of Pure-bred Stock —Continued. 


Counties. 

Essex. 

Suffolk. 

Small Yobkshibe. 

Number of en¬ 
tries . 

Amount premi¬ 
ums offered-. 

Amount premi¬ 
ums paid. 

Owned 
in county 

Li* 

i“g^ 

i: 

i: ^ 

. 

1- ? 

Amount premi¬ 
ums offered 

Amount premi¬ 
ums paid. 

1 Owned 
incounty 

Number of en¬ 
tries . 

Amount premi¬ 
ums offered... 

Amount premi¬ 
ums paid. 

Owned 
in county 

Number of 
entries ... 

Amount of 
premiums 
paid . 

Number of; 
entries... • 

Amount of 
premiums 
paid. 

Number of 
entries... 

Amount ofj 
premiums! 
paid. ! 

Mfirp.Rr 





























Montfiromery. 
Morgan .... 

Mniiltrifi. 

‘is 

$23 

99 





$23 

-• 








$76 

lii! 





















0*2rlft . 















PftoriA. 
















Pfirry 
















Piatt . 
















Pike. 

Popp . 




... 


•• 

... 

















Pulaski . 







- 









Putnam 















Randolph— 

C 

43 

20 

.. 

.. 

1 

43 

16 




|43 




Bicnland. 







Rock Island- 
Port Byron 
Saline— 
Eldorado. . 
Sanj^amon . 

2 

29 

32 













8 

2 

8 

12 

.A 

105 

*” 86 

. 






* 








Schuyler. .. 












Rpott 






.... 









Shelby. 













Stark- 
Tonlon. 

1 

36 

6 

1 

6 








St Clair. 










Stephenson 
Tazewell- .. . 































Union. 
















Vermilion— 
Catlin . 

6 

46 

26 

6 

26 

... 

- 









Wabash... 
Warren. 


1 


.... 









Washington . 








1 






Wayne . 









... 1. 






White . 


33 



.. . 

"4 

33 

8 

4 is 


3:4 




Whiteside...- 

Will . 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford.... 

Total. 






-- 



.... 






.. . 








.1 









34 




... 

34 

















51 

$688 

$229 

41 

$193 

25 

$411 

$123 

12 

$32 

-- 

$76 


... 

•- 
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AGEICULTUEAL STATISTICS FOE 1880, 

AS RETURNED BY A88E880BB MAY 1881 


Counties 

Coen 

WlNTEK W HEAT 

bPEiNG Wheat 

Acres 

Bushels 

produced 

Acres 

Bushels 

produced 

Acies 

Bushels 

pioducod 

Adams 

84 493 

2 %4 484 

88 240^ 

* 1 444 ()85 

192 

3 026 

Alexander 

b 488 

200 295 

0 853 

93 240 



Bond 







Boone 

SI m 

1 2S7 595 

2 S24 

35 909 

1 729 

19 745 

Brown 

S(i 924 

743 803 

27 9()8 

424 485 

30 

350 

Bureau 

184 8^2 

0 952 859 

S 085 

24 845 

10 738 

82 440 

( alhoun 

11 b45 

420 800 

20 108 

3#2 082 



C arroU 

bi 902 

2 571 141 

14 551 

110 798 

2 346 

1( 110 

( ass 

47 r>t 

1 4ol /90 

18 8(2 

326 2(9 

1 731 

19 (»45 

(. hamrtaifirn 

192 848 

0 49! 44 

41 417 

520 27(» 

249 

2 422 

Christian 

124 059 

5 144 120 

87 450 

1 911 404 

492 

8 240 

Clark 

S9 099 

914 429 

51 0(0 

041 9(') 



Clay 

40 801 

514 108 

40 710 

444 497 


100 

Clinton 

44 175 

804 784 

87 823, 

1 547 002 



Coles 

02 158 

1 9(i5 581 

27 410 

507 225] 

1 145 

2 385 

Cook 

4( 

1 1 (i52 705 

174' 

2 545 

‘ 2 42. 

24 0<W 

( rawford 

32 776 

80»> 104 

47 8701 

1 ()14 (>41 



( umbe rland 

25 (L2 

1 478 118 

37 4511 

1 411 985 



BoKdIb 1 

112 4(4 

4 KiO m 

747 

0 433 

2 708 

10 090 

DoWitt 

82 779 

2 714 1(8 

12 270 

192 221 

1 901 

18 209 

Douglas 

07 ((7« 

2 728 094 

17 552 

41(( 420 

1 441 

0 590 

DuPase 

S3 2S7 

1 4(i5 791 

511 

5 974 

2 148 

21 130 

1 dgHr 

84 S18 

1 4( i 0.9 

62 482 

714 514 

1 758' 

10 444 

Ld wards 

17 104 

4 45 922 

27 418 

349 984 

22| 

180 

Effingham 

41 444 

7(8 7/5 

45 211 

501 (85 

28 

424 

Fayette 

47 974 

(79 594 

02 129 

931 ^^4 

8 

ro 

lord 

122 S19 

4 4S2 540 

912 

( (»88 

112 

2 044 

Franklin 







Fulton 

102 m 

3 046 8 0 

4< 87(> 

681 010 

0 711 

74 252 

Gallatin 

25 001 

400 148 

41 (L7 

245 444 

■)■) 

199 

Greene 

54 0 45 

1 829 800 

(2 663 

1 452 ■■91 

(“)8 

1 727 

Oiundy 

90 157 

2 744 ( 2/ 

S(I9 

4 73«» 

100 

1 88(> 

Hamilton 

20 517 

44(» 475 

11 5f8 

259 899 



Hancock 

104 0211 

3 909 S99 

.9 260 

477 415 

5 679 

0( 489 

Hardin 

5 987 

lO** (>21 

4 121 

1 13 201 

101 95 

Henderson 

06 707 

2 491 V 

6 587 

0( 380 

0 ■‘‘M 

' ( 4 589 

Henry 

191 348 

7 181 0(5 

804 

1 4 4i9 

4 151 

27 810 

Iroquois 

226 040 

5 402 489 

9 604 

1 100 3()4 

524 

5 404 

Jackson 

23 7871 

522 742 

48 85* 

1 5% 948 

58 

1 870 

Ja^or 

33 706 

796 140 

S6 2()0 

484 595 



Jefferson 

37 22ll 

577 010 

j 

63 456 

j 07S 031 



Jersey ’ 

JoDaviess 

54 019 

1 915 250 

8 054 

100 099 

2 875 

28 407 

Johnson ! 

17 584 

1 39<1 4(»7 

20 044 

151 318 

18 

1 146 

Kane 

6S 480 

2 35() 877 

282 

8 299 

1 345 

13 892 

Kankakee 

96 778 

247 SOO 

3 077 

37 777 

1 1 238 

11 780 

Kendall 

74 on 

3 008 08(> 

138 

1 085 

1 1 021 

8 442 

Knox 

141 904 

4 987 2‘»8 

8 350 

^ 100 372 

3 181 

29 0( 8 

Lake 

25 ■W)8 

1 451 722 

562 

9 224 

2 649 

34 188 

LaSalle 

202 817 

8 995 (»80 

2 m 

26 914 

0 117 

21 079 

Lawrence 

28 887 

7(K» 470 

60 024 

fl8 75( 



Lee 

151 194 

5 541 124 

4 820 

31 120 

8 716 

42 890 

Livingston 

255 487 

5 837 085 

1 905 

, 14 775 

57‘) 

2 035 

Logan 

151 740 

0 88S 425| 

27 02(» 

592 4S2 

1 002 

12 483 

Macon 

12"' 840 

6 080 4( 4 

49 8‘»9 

1 719 ■'12 

()08| 

1 9 2(i2 

Macoupin 

94 4<)1 

4 S71 007 

119 3721 

1 2 594 848 

411 

1 1 019 

Madison 

84 500 

2 752 l(»0l 

139 760l 

1 3 474 300 
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Aqi icidtural Statistics, 1880—Continued. 


Counties 

Corn 

Winter Wheat 

Spring Whfat 

A.ores 

Bushels 1 
produced 

Acres 

Bushels 

produced 

Acres 

Bushels 

produced 

Marion 

35 210 

404 367 

52 308 

732 345 



Marshall 

Mason 

67 615 

2 5(>2 641 

1 020 

13 607 

437 

1 400 

Massac i 

12 022 

276 230 

18 008 

142 074 



MeD< noujfh 

% 870 

1 376 196 

18 338 

301 060 

12 120 

126 240 

M( Henry 

67 627 

2 213 676 

1 6% 

25 264 

7 143 

88 822 

McLean 

240 30* 

7 808 lip 

13 405 

178 780 

1 096 

12 001 

Menaid 

67 040 

2 421 470 

28 001 

448 016 

1 064 

1« 640 

Mercer 

103 086 

4 189 012 

2 260 

22 824 

8 804 

68 447 

Monroe 

r 047 

553 620 

61 141 

1 231 932 



Montgomery 

06 180i 

2 652 107 

108 000 

2 272 613 

20 

320 

Morg in 

80 293 

o 211 720 

61 178 

1 223 146 

2 004 

33 169 

Moultrie 

% 208 

1 020 005 

22 106 

386 331 

128 

2 380 

Ogle 

118 312 

4 583 078 

12 205 

106 4% 

1 861 

31 371 

Peoria 

04 456 

8 640 141 

7 993 

100 452 

1 512 

12 877 

Perry 

12 801 

201 765 

37 830 

428 144 

12 774 

140 514 

Platt 

64 207 

2 254 498 

13 273 

245 050 

608 

11 070 

Pike 

70 000 

2 Hi 752 

115 151 

2 075 637 


234 

Pope 

2i» 1(»0 

440 808 

19 619 

140 834 

1 13 


Pulaski 

11 885 

475 400 

11 112 

111 120 



Putnam 

20 540 

740 640 

728 

11 613 

1 936 

0 402 

Kandolph 

22 145 

135 6621 

8r 802 

L30L(.78 



Richland 

25 IW 

360 102 

40 748 

544 846 



Ro( k Island 1 

59 414 

2 460 788 

206 

i 528 

4 710 

20 802 

Saline 

22 160 

1(2 004 

25 102 

231 ()43 



Sangamon 

123 842 

4 806 432 

54 704 

1 027 101 

964 

fe 124 

Schuyler 

44 801 

1 001 102 

12 70() 

506 876 

811 

8 136 

Scott 

27 6(0 

1 025 175 

28 040 

m 080 



Shelby 

07 587 

3 257 082 

65 257 

1 107 138 

3 805 

42 855 

Stark 

60 280 

2 580 161 

3<H) 

4 102 

780 

2 004 

St Clair „ 

5r 000 

2 057 070 

166 517 

4 049 360 

145 

2 285 

Stephenson 

78 078 

i 120 210 

15 050 

100 068 

8 452 

70 722 

Ta/ewell 

113 230 

4 657 037 

27 080 

400 486 

2 343 

14 30( 

Union 

10 041 

608 256 

26 081 

287 090 

102 

643 

Vermilion 

141 077 

5 353 319 

50 021 

920 113 

614 

10 015 

Wabash 

14 800 

187 280 

28 289 

3.10 147 



Warroi 

128 OfJ 

5 127 94o 

2 368 

21 521 

5 154 

10 8(»3 

Washington 

28 801 

320 m 

85 377 

1 403 087 

2*1 

400 

Wayne 

38 221 

606 450 

50 070 

671 117 



White 

30 258 

733 115 

63 029 

m 2f)7 

174 

2 Of 5 

Whiteside 

118 705 

4 133 526 

1 670 

9 Sll 

6 230 

31 8.11 

Will 

127 825 

4 218 780 

2 206 

15 2,11 

1 966 

24 222 

Williamson 

42 006 

720 339 

45 788 

410 178 



Winnebago 

76 316 

4 807 045 

4 (>83 

66 078 

3 050 

38 051 

Woodford 

111 280 

3 404 165 

0 271 

60 050 

3 361 

7 116 

Total 

7 257 807 

240 040 582 

3 117 370 

50 671 8231 

i 

170 024 

1 687 228 
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Agricultural Statistics, 1880—Continued. 


Counties. 

Oats. 

Rye 

Barley. 

Acres. 

Bushels 

produced 

Acres. 

Bushels 

produced 

Acres. 

Busliels 

produced. 

Adams. 

23.549 

845.813 

657 

9,499 

4 


Alexander. 

321 

11,692 

12 

no 



Bond. 







Boono. 

28.106 

1.004.924 

1.378 

14,796 

637 

9,142 

Brown . 

6,387 

132,084 

371 

4.9<»9 



Bureau. 

33,753 

1,320,977 

1,925 

28,814 

1,282 

17,271 

Calhoun. 

1,018 

21.485 

6 

IW 



Carroll.. 

28,020 

987,323 

4,371 

40,396 

3,786 

79,656 

Cass. 

6,754 

168,094 

223 

2,146 

13 

415 

Champaign. 

38,109 

1,108.845 

2.544 

36,574 

18 

353 

Christian. 

16,677 

544,331 

307 

4,884 

212 

5,040 

Clark. 

8.360 

137,709 

111 

1,292 



Clay. 

9,242 

191.7^9 

275 

2.001 

41 

39:i 

Clinton. 

16,506 

297.191 

58 

m) 

25 

850 

Coles. 

10,252 

297,490 

174 

2,4:45 

146 

2,452 

Cook. 

54,800 

1,979.265 

762 

11,881 

218 

6,871 

Crawford. 

5.717 

85>.152 

68 

513 

8 

330 

Cumberland. 

6,453 

137.460 

100 

1,128 



DeKalb. 

49.172 

1.900.538 

1,025 

10,769 

1,705 

2<l,(HH) 

Do Witt. 

16,203 

397.163 

2,248 

37,742 

5 

100 

Douglas... . 

11,141 

295.566 

343 

4,281 

67 


DuPago. ^ 

32.671 

1,297.521 

1.023 

22,515 

85 

2,231 

Edgar . 

10.484 

271,060 

176 

2,162 

56 

566 

Edwards. 

1,242 

21,717 





Effingham . . 

17 349 

361,863 

^8 

2.707 



Fayette. 

12.398 

245.363 

119 

1,027 

1 

15 

Ford . 

17,313 

614,232 

464 

3,584 

40 

600 

Franklin . 







Fulton. 

19,621 

716.804 

10,972 

228,925 

89 

1.808 

Gallatin . 

1,119 

10,688 

8 

80 



Greene. 

2,709 

103,735 

6 

(>5 



Grundy . 

12:8% 

4ol.216 

877 

7,606 

62 

400 

Hamilton ... 

2.392 

37,374 





Hancock. . 

36,827 

1,426.059 

3,207 

35,000 

1,460 

13,920 

Hardin. 

1,071 

8,259 

19 

95 



Henderson. 

11,102 

468,210 

4,228 

68,859 

53 

773 

Henry .i 

36,420 

1,323,015 

5,109 

82,567 

TS 

6,319 

fronuois. 

39,048 

1,110,058 

2,217 

28,611 

34 

367 

Jackson. 

2,676 

30,283 

16 

400 

71 

1,8(« 

Jasper . 

8,799 

223 966 

252 

1,976 

5 

90 

Jeflorson. 

Jersey . 

8 862 

123.244 

65 

454 

83 

656 

JoDaviess. 

33,^ 

1,095,688 

i,374 

i7,ii6 

629 

16,710 

Johnson. 

1,223 

14,864 

8 

30 



Kane. 

! 29,327 

1,084,166 

1,164 

19,249 


6,788 

Kankakee. 

31.782 

1,241,767 

2,289 

20,909 

U 


Kendall. 

21,473 

884,979 

423 

3,720 

44 

521 

Knox. . 

38,661 

1,375,291 

6,502 

64,363 

171 

2,715 

Lake. 

26,499 

1,126,656 

245 

8,603 

270 

6,370 

LaSalle. 

61.236 

2,448,649 

2,29?) 

33,860 

824 

11,130 

Lawrenoe. 

2,?28 

48,666 

76 

797 

m 

1 5,150 

Loo. 

61,110 

2,310,112 

2,120 

42.191 

3,410 

1 28, no 

Livingston . 

48,971 

1,622,192 

4,150 

38.iH)8 

1 

1 4 

Logan. 

19,000 

614,524 

2,116 

40,410 

492 

18.620 

Macon. 

24,244 

854,766 

l.(H)5 

17,921 

157 

4,6,57 

Macoupin. 

11,977 

423,151 

192 

2,351 

10 

120 

Madison. 

13.050 

261,000 

1,550 

19,600 



Marlon. 

11.614 

226.91)6 

152 

1,236 


126 

Marshall. 

19,929 

766,636 

2,046 

26,041 

29 

490 

Mason . ^.. 







Massac. 

947 

10, <88 

11 

123 



McDonough. 

24,170 

993.961 

5,322 

97.6.% 



McHenry. 

37,383 

2,289.750 

858 

12,577 

769 

18,035 

McLean. 

60,449 

1,988,029 

8.367 

127,426 

169 

2,646 

Menard. 

10,200 

306,000 

1.689 

32.780 

198 

8,920 

Mercer. 

22,978 

835.309 

3.686 

49.168 


53 

Monroe. 

5,836 

104,097 

35 

463 

192 

5,686 

Montgomery. 

15,637 

479,473 

277 

4,294 

2 

55 

Morgan. 

11,282 

421,327 

5,000 

100,000 

223 

4.460 

Moultrie. 

10.411 

322.699 

134 

1,616 

37 

787 

Ogle . 

61,566 

i 2,192.775 

3,395 

48.820 

L 7.828 

152.228 

Peoria . 

24,498 

1 909,121 

9,472 

1()0,995 



Perry . 

8,120 

167.425 

16 

90 



Platt. 

16,860 

1 459,5441 

946 

16,428 

33 

646 


- 24 
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Agncvltural Statistics, 1880—Continued. 



Oats 

Byb 

Bablby 

Counties 

Acres 

1 Bushels 
produced 

Acres 

Bushels 

produced 

Acres 

Bushels 

produced 

Pike 

1 4 T'iB 

110 841 

122 

1 682 

8 

125 

Pope 

3 ers 

60 286 



7 

34 

Pulaski 

1 617 

18 610 





Putnam 

1 6 780 

285 430 

1 166 

21 310 

10 

180 

llandclph 

0 567 

101 1 »1 

30 

321 

74 

2 170 

Bichlund 

5 780 

no (47 

120 

045 

12 

107 

Bock Island 

15 732! 

417 024 

2 997 

37 101 

651 

7 604 

Salino 

2 216! 

28 025 





Sangamon 

12 466 

420 530 

1 861 

27 &58 

320 

7 334 

Schuyler 

6 161 

188 727 

438 

4 805 

16 

265 

Soott 

704 

27 810 

53 

805 



Sholby 

15 155 

186 753 

370 

5 9% 

5 

150 

Stalk 

15 842 

617 4K 

1 640, 

26 Oja 

U 

155 

St Clair 

11 228 

25t> 55(> 

231 

200 

850 

31 417 

Stephenson 

40 134 

1 49> 2.38 

0 168 

153 J18 

10 788 

256 385 

Ittzewell 

20 8(2 

80 ) 070 

4 174 

56 604 

50 

1 150 

Union 

4 056 

51 027 

15 

202 

6 

05 

Vc rmilion 

17 006 

414 508 

588 

7 361 

92 

1 761 

Wttbttsh 

1 802 

27 (01 

27 

113 



Warren 

35 8H 

1 443 ( H 

6 807 

246 4(4 

45 

1 612 

Washington 

18 5H 

313 22*) 

56 

HO 



Wavne 

8 05"' 

no 214 

44 




White 

2 481 

21 441 

16 

56 

8 

150 

Whiteside 

H 007 

1 in >S 0 

> 602 

81 448 

2 209 

37 (41 

Will 

60 121 

2 (0) 563 

1 518 

10 774 

90 

1 ao4 

Williamson 

5 027 

03 -Ol 




Wmiicbago 

48 127 

1 ’"(»7 )''3 

7 006 

04 482 

1 010 

21 3(0 

Woodfe rd 

40 2H 

1 3)2 048 

" 204 

62 400 

22 

1(6 

Total 1 

1 8(6 387 

63 3C( 303 

163 301 

2 >57 426 

42 688 

1 

841 188 
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Aqncultural Statistics, 1880—Continued 



Timothy Mead w 

CliOVEE Mi-ADOW 

Pbaieie 

Hungarian and 
Midi ft 

Counties 











Ions 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Acres 

pro 

Acres 

pro 

Acies 

pio 

Acres 

pio 



duced 


duced 


duced 


duted 

Adams 

25 620 

26 171 

2 688 

2 682 

1 


66 

142 

Alexander 

287 

314 

230 

116 

6 


17 

14 

Bond 









Boone 

14 544 

18 044 

2 40/ 

3 443 

7 885 

10 074 

(8 

110 

Brown 

8 202 

12 170 

1 070 

1 603 



3 

3 

Buieau 

32 074 

42 008 

728 

566 

11 404 

15 844 

12(» 

207 

( dihoun 

1 667 

1 216 

1 546 

1 038 

1 144 

280 

46 

3() 

( airoll 

18 m 

25 5^ 1 

5 192 

7 440 

2 517 

3 967 

515 

(18 

Cass 

1 411 

3 OK 

3/ 

12 

16 

53 


8 

C humpaiKn 

32 5( > 

39 812 

343 

m 

2 341 

2 200 

262 

580 

( hristian 

27 

36 042 

188 

141 

1 42o 

1 196 

70 

67 

Cl Ilk 

15 s05 

K 717 

1 42( 

1 2‘)9 



0 

H 

Clay 

, 16 m 

15 454 

48 

95 

754 

437 

117 

ISO 

Clinton 

0 816 

8 010 

45( 

477 

522 

130 

71 

81 

Coles 

18 408 

2(» 400 

844 

903 

IL 

107 

477 

845 

C ook 

25 207 

2» 6% 

‘)98 

1 181 

5‘) 46') 

(3 879 

1 (42 

- 42ft 

Cr iwford 

11 224 

11 151 

458 

554 



1( 

13 

Cunibc rlari<l 

12 20) 

11 2i7 

41 

49 

48 

13 

12 

13 

Btivalb 

30 74S 

62 068 

1 5 >11 

4 942 

25 401 

28 470 

270 

(84 

Do Witt 

11 624 

16 40S 

1 

2(2 

40') 

4<)5 

61 

102 

Douglas 

19 (64 

20 46S 

1 2b 

25() 

768 

684 

745 

1 028 

DuP igo 

21 030 

30 ( 11 

262 

4(2 

17 081 

20 S( I 

405 

800 

Edg vr 

24 0(»7 

28 530 

714 

(81 

412 

4(>2 

126 

261 

Ed wilds 

7 )>5 

8 305 

0S6 

1 1 117 





Lllingliam 

17 4(»0 

14 2(>6 

71 

1 

022 

541 

71 

(8 

1 ayc^tt 

14 0(7 

11 140 

3% 

' 1(6 

282 

2*)1 

114 

')(» 

Fold 

20 107 

1 18 782 

158 

190 

3 236 

2 701 

308 

104 

1 raiiklin 


1 

5 218l 

1 





Fulton 

24 076 

1 34 722 

1 6 715 

2(4 

421 

14 

10 

Gallatin 

1 048 

1 2 07r 

2 118 

1 850 



100 

206 

Green ( sa , 

14 5( 1 

20 878 

906 

888 

42 

1 207 

184 

115 

Grundy 

15 570 

17 084 

26( 

403 

11 502 

1 12 126 

274 

218 

Hamilton l 

5 101 

5 10(» 

572 

(55 





Ham ock 

13 382 

, 34 100 

1 077 

958 

286 

310 

41 

17 

Haidin 

1 107 

811 

815 

5f3 



22 

25 

Henderson | 

9 28t 

0 245 

214 

135 

715 

180 

40 

10 

H< Ill y 

11 >’04 

1 45 0»18 

507, 

1 607 

12 027 

16 6(>1 

550 

801 

Iioqm IS 

42 (11 

4( 56,4 

36( 

331 

0 408 

8 396 

1 3'-5 

1 140 

Jackson 

1 215 

1 7 087 

5 047 

11 348; 

12 

11 

6( 

78 

Jaspei 

10 1541 

1 19 845 

(>5* 

' (Oj 

248 

112 

105 

04 

Jefferson | 

8 601 

' 7 152 

245 

1(1 

1 oM 

1 292 

114 

128 

Jersey 









ToDa^ less 

28 710 

20 300 

4 (00 

7 841 

2 451 

3 094 

24 

23 

Johnson 

1 24( 

1 380 

3 586 

4 841 



10 

5 

Kane 

44 401 

50 415 

1 110 

1 54() 

16 464 

21 153 

543 

900 

Kankakee 

42 242 

ft 823 

1 114 

1 384 

16 80^ 

17 707 

7 200 

3 572 

K ndall 

18 047 

2( 454 

1 139 

1 765 

8 105 

10 114 

16( 

240 

Knox 

40 674 

40 741 

1 214 

750 

411 

520 

207 

341 

Lake 

10 95f> 

21 414 

2 602 

4 204 

20 (M>.4 

23 010 

'■48 

850 

LaSalle 

40 577 

50 (i50 

1 m 

1 006 

28 (KO 

30 056 

576 

1 022 

Lawrence 

8 444 

0 457 

1 701 

1 731 

85 

64 

116 

377 

Loo 

31 272 

34 291, 

8 150 

8 217 

17 917 

20 148 

812 

1 821 

Livingston 

40 880 

47 “170 

478 

521 

14 442 

14 002 

842 

1 366 

Logan 

13 602 

16 504 

221 

96 

435 

505 

24 

23 

Macon 

18 802 

24 514 

514 

987 

246 

251 

74 

198 

Macoupin 

27 302 

29 505 

558 

661 

20 


144 

223 

Madison 

14 500 

15 3o0 

2,750 

3 100 

4 300 

700 

2 580 

3 (»25 

Marlon 

14 102 

10 317 

85 

60 

117 

135 

100 

170 

Marshall 

11 052 

13 770 

1 68*) 

1 *)53 

941 

1 123 

> 168 

210 

Mason 









Mass ic 

1 716 

1 402 

1 261 

783 

3 

6 

18 

16 

McDonough 

21 70( 

85 508 

092 

1 287 





McHenry 

30 467 

4‘ 918 

4 920 

7 524 

• 25 076 

34 350 

, 1 266 

1 1 688 

McLean 

47 8()2 

(•2 554 

1 228 

1 376 

2 101 

2 000 

54 

76 

Menai d 

20 162 

40 081 

2 202 

2 202 

1 449 

1 440 

150 

1 118 

Moicor 

22 601 

27 091 

661 


2 976 

2 821 

156 

236 

Monroe 

2 776 

2 017 

5 824 

4 116 



38 

58 

Montgomery 

25 280 

27 150 

284 

472 

81 


214 

308 

Morgan 

38 972 

50 058 

1 000 

1 500 

00 

84 

(0 

00 

Moultrie 

10 071 

11 073 

621 

75 

180 

178 

270, 

1 071 

Ogle 

30 860 

34 727 

9 455| 

1 10 602 

5 572 

6 IQS, 

285 

565 

Pecria 

21 677 

28 104 

2 282 

3 074 

706 

‘322 i 

1 2ll 

1 38 
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Agricultural Statistics, 1880—Continued. 


Counties. 

Timothy Mbad’w 

Clovee Meadow 

P^AIBIE. 

Hungakian and 
Millet. 

Acres. 

Tons 

pro¬ 

duced 

Acres. 

Tons 
pro¬ 
duced. : 

Acres. 

Tons 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Acres, 

Tons 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Perry. 

4,733 

1 

4,875 

1,580 

1,598 



11 

26 

Piatt.. 

9,271 

11,247 

105 

106 

590 

586 

168 

144 

Pike. 

12.450 

15.176 

2,404 

2,638 

61 

79 

114 

182 

Pope. 

2.428 

2,239 

1,637 

1,591 



66 

67 

Pulaski. 

i;776 

U775 

liooo 

11200 





Putnam. 

5 ; 309 

6,588 

209 

321 

471 

506 

36 

69 

Handolph . 

5,117 

5,424 

3,753 

3,730 

19 

16 

177 

266 

Bichland. 

13,466 

13,230 

933 

1,006 

6 


24 

64 

Bock Island ... 

13,721 

19,126 

782 

825 

7,663 

10,079 

111 

203 

Saline. 

3.413 

3,485 

1,266 

1,392 





Sangamon . 

22,332 

30.241 

388 

547 

94 

65 

S2 

150 

Schuyler. 

11,970 

15,811 

2,430 

2,300 

30 

5 

8 

17 

Scott. 

4,218 

6,162 

16 

23 

78 

78 

2 

2 

Shelby. 

25,232 

26,873 

115 

183 

77 

66 

440 

925 

Stark. 

10,293 

12,780 

237 

351 

1,025 

1,226 

40 

46 

St Clair. 

9,619 

10,873 

6,328 

6,827 

30 

44 

72 

127 

Stephenson.... 

16,360 

29.434 

6,913 

8,803, 

6,273 

9,320 

427 

1,337 

Tazowoll. 

21.343 

30,6% 

1,258 

1,689^ 

676 

714 

37 

49 

Union. 

1,825 

1,214 

4,046 

5,26.51 

9 

7 

15 

12 

Vermilion. 

34,981 

39,851 

590 

68 O: 

1,118 

887 

903 

1,277 

Wabash. 

3,683 

4,480 

1,688 

2,208 

1,071 

1,243 



Warren. 

24,605 

25,062 

731 

143 

135 

165 

55 

82 

Washineton .... 

4. .374 

4,503 

193 

197 

53 

43 

86 

128 

Wayne. 

11,669 

10.830 

1.024 

1.034 

2,771 

2,600 

5.175 

4,662 

White. 

5,407 

4,227 

4.209 

3,647 

21 

14 

7 

12 

Whiteside. 

24,300 

32,880 

926 

1,089 

15,200 

21,741 

437 

801 

Will . 

41,777 

52,746 

2,166 

2.735 

37,183 

40,362 

977 

5,373 

Williamson. ... 

3 352 

4,383 

5,003 

6.372 

15 

I 15 

22 ' 

24 

Winnebago ... 

19,29» 

26,913 

4,917 

6.148 

6,838 

8,676 

2541 

519 

Woodford. 

23.620 

25,580 

2,228 

2,395 

2,613 

2.641 

67 

171 

Total. 

1.725.579 

2.067.320 

164,810 

194.048 

425,694 

484,188 

35,212 

49,023 
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Agricultural Statistics, 1880—Continued. 



Buckwheat. 

Castob Beans. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Counties. 


Bushels 


Bushels 


Bushels 


Bushels 


Acres. 

pro- 

Acres. 

pro- 

Acres. 

pro¬ 

duced 

'Acres. 

pro- 


• 

duced 


duoed 



duced 

Adams. 

25 

53 


15 

12 

521 

9 

525 

Alexander. 

1 

10 






Bond. 









Boone . 

004 

6,470 



17 

146 

21 

030 

Brown. 

1 

10 







Bureau. 

81 

728 

3 

20 

1 

11 



Calhoun . 





2 

10 



Carroll. 

79 

848 



5 

16 

3 

70 

Cass. 


2 



1 

7' 



Champaign.... 

47 

354 



10 

108 

1 

10 

Christian. 

1 

22 



2 

9 



Clark. 


1,287 

.i 

m 

80 

66R 


2 

Clay. 

25 

300 


44 

25 

181^ 



Clinton. 



78 

558 

- 161 

151 

1 

10 

Coles. 

27 

457 



27 

240 



Cook . 

97 

955 

4 

ioi 

1 

18 

67 

1,036 

Crawford. 

100 

1,788 



12 

69 


Cumberland .. 

51 

435 



133 

965 



DeKalb. 

432 

4,.S18 



3 

46 

2 

50 

BoWitt. 

17 

136 



3 

93 


Boufirlas . 

G 

35 



10 

116 

1 

135 

DuPage .... 

27 




5 

92 

5 

162 

Edgar. 

Edwards.... 

18 

157 



11 

169 

1 

24 

Elhngham .... 
Fayette. 

81 

37 

329 

431 



' 22 

! 53 

170 

408 

3 

36 

Ford . 

Franklin. 

18 

84 



60 

425 

25 

6()6 

Fulton. 

Gallatin. 

118 

677 

1 

1 ^ 

3 

60 

1 

5 

Greene. 



.! 

1. 


80 

2 

50 

Grundy.'' 

44 

225 

il 

1 is 


120 

4 

165 

Hamilton. 





. 


2 

25 

Hancock . 

Hardin . 

07 

643 

1 

1. ' 

1 8 

2S 

14 

320 

Henderson.... 

io 

100 

1 





Henry. 

38 

453 


. 

4 

.40 



Iroquois. 

281 

1.5.39 

.3 

82 

38 

363 

12 

200 

Jackson. 

55 

301 







Ja^er. 

Jefferson. 

05 

580 

1 

1 ^ 

^5 

307 

1 

8 

2 

20 

16 

67 

0 

71 

2 

104 

Jersey. 

JoDaviess ... 
Johnson . ... 

203 

2,177 



' 1*9 

857 

6 

38 

Kane. 

199 

2,377 



1 


3 

200 

Kankakee. 

154 

735 



6 

64 

2 

22 

Kendall . 

83 

624 





4 

390 

Knox. 

26 

66 



20 


2 

45 

Lake. 

147 

1,399 

1 

4 

11 

161 

12 

50 

LaSalle . 

106 

1,003 



14 

194 

4 

145 

Lawrence. 

105 

1,071 



5 

39 



Leo. 

131 

1,610 



8 

102 



Livingston. 

Logan. 

90 

276 

1 

6 

72 

859 



Macon.* 

1 

2 



4 

SS 

1 

30 

Macoupin. ... 

10 

200 



3 

13J 


4 

Madison. 

5 

180 







Marion. 

77 

212 

i42 

074 

5 

96 

1 

.12 

Marshall. 

Mason. 

50 

410 



10 


. 

56 

Massac. 

4 




3 

I 5 

9 

250 

McDonough ... 

16 

139 



1 

38 


no 

McHenry. 

1,025 

10,708 



« 52 

047 


McLean. 

58 

348 

i 

14 

33 

202 

1 

10 

Menard. 

17 

200 







Mercer. 

Monroe. 

107 

1,030 

1 

1 

1 

is 

9 

314 

Montgomery... 





1 

23 


1,400 

Morgan. 

10 

iso 



40 

500 


Moultrie. 

1 

9 

1 

3 

3 

40 

1 


Ogle. 

173 

1.746 

1 

7 

31 

421 

1 

30 

Peoria. 

55 

465 



24 

274 

1 

25 

Perry. 

1 

20' 
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Agricultural Statistics, 1880—Continued. 


Counties. 

Buckwheat. 

Castoe Beans. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Acres. 

Bushels 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Acres. 

Bushels 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Acres. 

Bushels* 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Acres. 

Busgels 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Piatt . 

31 

281 

1 

4 

5 

55 

2 

1 120 






6 

40 










1 

100 






100 

4.000 

150 

6,000 


12 

131 








5 

71 

20 

80 



1 

20 


63 

525 



16 

137 

2 

16 

Tlrtnlf TAiRnd 

94 

1,007 



6 

69 

64 

4.165 









HfinfrM.mnn 

1 




3 

165 

io 

GSO 


16 




4 

5 











Shelby. 

41 

447 

8 

66 

1 

8 



Htn.rl/ 

27 

246 







St. Clair. 

28 

780 



2 

200 

6 

Ho 

Stephenson ... 

191 

2.26<) 

2 

30 

7 

68 

3 

34 

’TaKflWAll 

54 

642 



4 

52 



J Cll/i UTTUlJi. ... 

XTriion. 

7 

69 







Vermilion. 

28 

171 

1 

5 

13 

i76 

4 

' ia 

Wabawh. 

11 

62' 



1 

12 



WaT*reii 

67 

2841. 



(> 

16 



Washington .. 

1 

10' 

14 

. 75 

8 

132 

3 

123 

Wayne . 

14 

123 

52 

221) 

SO 

150 

. 1 


White . 

4 

40| 

.1 


1 

5 



Whiteside. 

198 

1,579 . 



15 

108 


. 

Will . 

49 

590, 

7l 

ii4 

8 

107 

3 

70 

Williamson.... 

3 

30 

127' 

1,1121 





Winnebago... 

150 

<n« 

2, 

loj 

26 

isi 

i 

'* 90 

Woodford.... 

126 


.. 1 


6 

70' 

19 

776 

Total.. .. 

6,681 

62,128' 

1 

500 

1 

3.480j 

1,398 

15,804 

5t2 

20,434 
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Agricultural Stahstica, 1880—Continued. 


Counties 

Ikish Potatoes 

Sweet PoTAT es 

Tuenii s and 

OlHEB 

Root Ceops 

Actes 

Bushels 

t)ro 

duced 

Acres 

Bushels 

pro 

duced 

Acres 

Value 
of crop 
pro 
duced 

Adiims 

1 891 

75 643 

76 

6 201 

25 

$1 (60 

Alexander 

73 

6 973 

11 

1 780 

9 

220 

Bond 







Boone 

586 

44 323 

1 

190 

3 

525 

Brown 

346 

16 885 

5 

310 

4 

175 

Bureau 

1 049 

81 993 

4 

230 

3 

447 

Calhoun 

209 

7 260 





Can oil 

619 

36 240 


(2 



Cass 

41 

6 258 

20 

267 

4 

99 

Cliampaifirn 

1 6(1 

114 (»78 

18 

1 197 

1 

29 

Christian 

618 

48 902 

16 

1 485 

37 

1 782 

Clark 

419 

26 628 

1 

477 



Clay 

236 

27 975 

2 

273 

1 

112 

Clinton 

744 

50 831 

22 

96 

1 

200 

Coles 

737 

52 6(»3 

3 

314 

27 

1 502 

< ook 

S 131 

628 412 

4 

125 

84 

11 555 

Crawford 

405 

19 432 

10 

809 

5 

516 

Cumbt rland 

224 

10 981 



1 

50 

DoKalb 

1 424 

89 144 

1 

50 

9 


DeWitt 

303 

19 70)8 

6 

316 

40 

8.10 

Bouglas 

212 

10 081 

7 

681 



DuP ific 

3 4)1 

274 20( 

2 

100 

27 

1 737 

Ldffar 

1S8 

H 12( 

19 

1 174 

16 

1 403 

JEd wards 

7» 

16 590 


115 


11 

Ettlueham 

721 

44 284 

1 

188 

13 

1 835 

Payette 

112 

21 315 

12 

5(5 

11 

324 

Poid 

102 

10 108 

2 

140 

4 

230 

Pranklin 







Fulton ^ 

774 

16 750 

18 

1 288 

13 

2‘)8 

Call atm 

m 

64 937 

1 

250 

4 

300 

(tu cn< 

113 

21 583 

32 

1 58() 

69 

4 171 

Crundy 

499 

3 783 

22 

5 (165 

3 

160 

H imiltoii 

1J9 

8 758 

() 

496 

1 

47 

Han( CK k 

1 m 

58 801 

19 

296 

47 

2 130 

liar dm 

1 111 

57 942 

3 

490 

15 

206 

Honddson 

65 

3 178 

8 

COO 

10 


Henry 

1 146 

49 711 



3 

10 

Ironuois 

1 

50 ()86 

8 

668 

15 

2 011 

Jackson 

1831 

12 54 > 

13 

1 114 

25 

1 112 

Jhs|h 1 

617 

2*) 15S 

12 

1 176 

9 

244 

JelToison 

332 

14 m 

19 

997 

56 

490 

Jersey 




1 



JoDn\lesb 

1 423 

96 507 


' 153 

10 

225 

Johnson 

78 

1 945 

10 

2 020 

7 

74 

Kano 

1 208 

96 028 



2 

165 

K inkakoe 

980 

37 242 

1 

100 

1 

662 

Kendall 

69«), 

49 (91 



1 

50 

Kno\ 

1 005 

51 <W5 

28 

1 4(5 

7 


Lake 

1 4911 

93 617 



22 

172 

LaSalle 

3 094 

173 2(H) 

2 

128 

161 

178 

Lttwienee 

360 

24 192 

12 

917 

8| 

81 

Lee 

1 1 620 

91 4 7 

12 

580 

KM) 

5 910 

Livingston 

1 240 

40 632 

9 

348 

33 

3 749 

Log in 

643 

33 147 

! ^ 

411 

1 

145 

Macon 

1 081 

71 432 

25 

4 116 

18 

4 090 

M acoupin 

5(>2 

1 38 210 

4 

741 

7 

299 

Madison 

5 750 

490 000 

75 

5 400 

250 

5 000 

Marion 

299 

19 215 

3 

512 

(1 

592 

Marshall 

425 

I 22 250 

2 

300 



Mason 







Massac 

149 

8 262 

% 76 

4 790 

48 

015 

McDonough 

407 

20 949 

18, 

894 



McHenry 

1 566 

118 271 



28 

402 

McLean 

1 557 

63 540 


682 

13 

4(K) 

Menatd 

399 

8 076 

67 

5 064 

153 

5 075 

Mercer 

1 006 

68 857 

141 

645 

13 

190 

Monroe 

1 046 

72 976 





Montgomery 

9j0 

41 025 


742 

4 

84 

Morgan 

2 515 

210 120 

100 

5 260 

35 

2 7(H) 

Moultrie 

183 

8 649 

10 

414 

1 

104 
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Agneultv/ral Statistics, 1880—Continued. 


Counties. 

Ibibh Potatoes. 

Sweet Potatoes. 

1 

Tuenips and 
Othee 

Root Cbops. 

Acres. 

Bushels 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Acres. 

Bushels 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Acres, 

Value 
of crop 
pro¬ 
duced. 

Ogle . 

Peoria. 

Perry. 

1,369 

1,659 

106 

265 

516 

1,768 

400 

298 

687 

348 

1,950 

100,770 

79,262 

4,445 

12,909 

1,979 

86,605 

40,000 

17,346 

41,198 

20,721 

146,486 

95 

33 

3 

109 

7 

94 

721 

7,662 

2,195 

820 

5,815 

135 

3,739 

70,000 

7 

62 

$633 

11,361 

Piatt . 



Pike. 

Pope. 

115 

632 

Pulaski. 

160 


Putnam... 

180 

512 

22 

820 

Randolph. 

Richland. 

Rock Island . 

Baline... 

38 

6 

1 

3,314 

468 

220 

14 

3 

12 

Sangamon. 

529 


516 

8,702 

ii 

813 

Schuyler. 

263 

14,140 

3 

126 

16 

8,760 

Scott . 

164 

8,686 

4 

195 



Shelby. 

382 

32,260 

26 

1,011 



Stark . 

391 

21,734 




St. Clair. 

3,706 

345.643 

17 

2,063 

5 

110 

Stephenson. 

1,762 

125,155 

2 

87 

13 

960 

Tazewell. 

809 

• 37,359 

51 

4,952 



XInion. 

479 

30,831 

338 

28,497 


3,il4 

Vermilion. 

930 

56,426 

11 

1,201 

34 

4,303 

Wabash. 

267 

9.437 

4 

505 

1 

60 

Warren . 

375 

17,267 

5 

75 

4 

144 

Washington. 

798 

46,(U18 

22 

1,383 

15 

405 

Wayne. 

249 

12,901 

4 

306 

16 

61 

White . 

1K6 

i 7,900 

27 

912 

16 

474 

Whiteside. 

1,189 

72.725 

5 

444 

1 

9 

Will . 

2,725 

168,050 

1 

10 

2Si 

1,380 

Williamson. 

583 

45,f>80| 

345 

31,845 

29 

791 

Winnebago. 

1,124 

89,816. 



14 

2;i5 

Woodford. 

768 

25,789 

1 

48 

45 

2.000 

Total. 

92,342 

6,987,554 

3,382 

224,522 

2,800 

$105,414 
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Agricultural Statistics, 1880—Continued. 



Hemp (Fibre). 

Cotton. 

Flax. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Pounds 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Acres. 

Pounds 
lint pro¬ 
duced. 

Bushels 

seed 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Acres. 

Pounds 

fibre 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Bushels 

seed 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Adams. 









Alexander. 









Bond. 









Boone. 

112 

56,600 


. 


1,010 


8,682 

Brown. 





Bureau. 






14 

15 

147 

Calhoun. 






Carroll. 






6 


165 

Cass . 








Champaigm. 






9,421 

46 

. 

32,719 

99,018 

534 

726 

30.309 

50 

Christian. 






Clark. 



32 

110 



Clay. 




3,223 

2,048 

Cliiiton . 






Coles. 

26 







86 

Cook. 






9,678 

191 

217,019 

9,100 

98,067 

Crawford. 






Cumberland. 






911 

DoKalb. 






6,201 

2,188.562 

62,373 

DeWltt. 






Douglas. 






507 

8.700 

132,:^32 

8,405 

67,211 

957 

DuPagre. 






6,623 

36 

Edgar. 






Edwards. 






50 

Etfingham. 






429 

4,620 

Fayetto. 






331 

^0 

Ford . 






29,652 

12,444 

234,057 

Franklin. 






Fulton. 









Gallatin. 






1 



Greene... 








Grundy. 






991 

61 

9,910 

Hamilton. 






Hancock. 







20 


Hardin. 








Henderson. 









Henry. 







1. 


Iroquois. 

.45 





'39,7i4 

79.386 

294,456 

Jackson . 



20 

Jasper . 





3,637 

40 

9.^6 

1,709 

26.007 

Jefferson. 






538 

Jersey. 






JoDavioss. 






1,075 

*‘”9L820 

8,643 

Johnson. 






Kane. 



61 



174 

31,500 

11,240 

5,048 

Kankakee . 

15 

6.000 



6,147 

47 

61.678 

Kendall. 




550 

Knox. 







400 

Lake. 






■’*6,670 

167 

^,700 

89,594 

LaSalle. 






6,000 

1,653 

Lawrence. 




.1 


36 

215 

Lee . 



.1 





Livingston. 




.1 


”i8,’468 

6.033 

161,180 

Logan . 






Macon . 




. 

100 

739 

m7io; 

7,324 

Macoupin. 





1 

25 

50 

Madison. 








Marion. 






868 

”'^.679 

13,4^ 

Marshall . 

. 





Mason . 





.1 




Massac. 



6 

7,420* 




35 

MoI)onf>iigh - - 

. 






McHenry . 


81 




1,608 


12,158 

McLean . 





3,946 

7,726 

34,036 

Menard. 




.1 


Mercer 




. i 





Monroe. . . 









Montgomery 









Morgan . 









Moultrie. 






'616 

3,230 

10,606 

Ogle . 






705 

1.341 

7,164 

Peoria. 
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Agricultural Statutics, 1880—Continued. 



Hemp (Fibre), 

Cotton. 

Flax. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

1 

Pounds 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Acres. 

Pounds 
lint pro¬ 
duced. 

Bushels 

seed 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Acres. 

Pounds 

fibre 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Bushels 

seed 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Porry. 





. 

12 

806 


Piatt. 






3,996 

7,899 

30,629 

Pike. 

Pope. 














Putaskl. 




.. 





Putnam. 









Bandolph . 









Bichland . 






28S 

380| 

4,131 

Bock Island. 






Saline . 









Sanfiramon. 







25 

31 

Schuyler. 








3 

Scott. 








Shelby. 




1 


26 


356 

Stark . 








St.Clair . 








12.600 

9,821 

500 

Stephenson . 






913 

3.735 

Tazewell.. 






Union. 



1 

25 




Vermilion. 




12,282 

1 132,187 

86.429 

Wabash . 






Warren. 









Washington. 






31 

.4& 

1(16 

Wayne. 






584 

100 

3,5% 

White . 

.1 

20 




Whiteside. 







12 

Will. 






”1,606 

19.622 

18,119 

Williamson. 



31 

"■40.660 


Winnebago. 




6 


196 

Woodford . 






21 

1,660 

211 







Total. 

199 

62,031 

131 

47,565 

• 120 

169,368 

3,416,124 

1.501.530 
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Aqncidtural Statisticb, 1880—Continued. 


Counties 


Adams 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone 

Bro\\n 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

( ass 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark 

Clav 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

<. rawf 01 d 

Cumberland 

BeKalb 

Be Witt 

Bouglas 

Bul^ ige 

Fdgar 

lidwards 

Lfflnghum 

I ayettc 

Fold 

I ranklin 

Fulton 

G illutin 

Greene 

Griiudy 

Hamilton 

Hanco( k 

H ini in 

Hendi rson 

Henr> 

Iroauois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

JoBaviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kond ill 

Knox 

Lake 

LaBalle 

Lawrence 

Lot 

Livingston 

Logan 

Macon 

Mac oupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Mai shall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monioe 

Montgomerv 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 


Tobacco 

Broom Corn 

Por(tHO 

Other 

Acres 

1 

Pounds 

pio 

dueed 

Ac res 

Pounds 
P 0 
duced 

A( res 

Gallons 

syrup 

made 

Acies 

3 

1 4(.2 


420 

210 

8 738 

2011 

1 

700 



35 

4 003 

76 

25 

22 100 

130 

812 600 

10 

1 112 

2 

7 

5 450 

3 

600 

135 

f 858 


1 

240 



(>5 

5 174 

42 





4 

320 


9 

12 400 



24 

1 874 

9* 

2 

50 



11 

896 


1 

590 

881 

436 900 

116 

16 021 

58 



17 

20 000 

36 

2 935 

404 

3 

2 891 

. 2 

540 

250 

15 738 

66 

4 

1 475 



208 

0 652 


1 

970 



15 

1 521 


8 

i 973 

5 852 

3 392 620 

97 

11 444 


35 

1 100 



5 

1 131 

310 

5> 

6 (>4U 

4 

2 733 

178 

10 429 


1 

175 

63 

26 024 

143 

8 812 

1 





IS 

1 715 

425 



47 

17 5(M) 

1) 

1 449 

2‘»2 



4 310 

5 001 871 

3( 

4 (99 

50 



15 

7 500 


3 OK 

566 


240 

3 >8 

289 25l> 

7'> 

6 588 

72 





52 

11 932 


4 

1 350 

1 

-18 

224 

11 4/4 

26 

8 

3 <H)0 

4 

2 4(MI 

120 

u 35( 

2 



99 

32 200 

2) 

1 485 

18 

2 

1 680 

16 

2 500 

18.3 

1( OM) 

145 

15 

12 2(M) 



107 

3 279 

58 

12 

1 289 



53 

j 4(a 

15 





i 

8<M 

123, 

100 

(»4 850 



101 

5 315 


2 

1 275 

34 

74 702 

233 

17 224 

(»8 

1 

500 



82 

1 (56 




18 

8 300 

31 (98 



40 

4 578 

2 998 050 

75 

8 ( )2 

2’)' 

1 

4or 

25 

12 300 

164 

10 022 

164, 

7 

4 9o0 

4 

3 KM) 

33 

3 814 

317 

} 

4 055 

1 

2 475 

429 

23 16() 

31 

6 

3 400 

1 

300 

109 

8 677 

41 

529 

517 20( 

10 

6 140 

27 

i 190 

52| 

72 

20 3( 1 

2 

400 

93 

5 12( 






1 

55 

3 

1 

100 

10 

1 000 

62 

3 041 

1 ( 38 





21 

2 282 

259 

1 521 

910 KKI 

1 


103 

9 251 

336 

1 

120 

1 


34 

721 

1 052 

50 


43 

23 000 

251 

10 128 

3 

8 

2 (47 

7 

960 

148 

9 ()40 

142 

3( 

31 018 



lt» 

1 600 

131 



56 

8 800 

127 

6 449 

990 



44 

30 000 

34 

2 185 



120 

4 

3 m 

43 

4 852 

24 


540 

20 

11 573 

71 

7 08t 

48 




580 000 

250 

-0 000 

4 500 

11 

4 750 

20 

1 (M)0 

65 

4 1(7 

8 



18 

6 000 

IS 

1 8()6 


(>8 

33 778 



100 

5 907 

11 



9 

2 020 

^ 217 

13 3S9 




12 

4 000 

153 

10 471 

6,34 


25 

28 

12 100 

8*) 

6 2‘)0 

26 

5 

167 

7 

7 m 

160 

8 925 

189 


60 

204 

149 160 

147 

12 230 

77 





59 

1 291 

68 

1 

542 

12 

7 038 

41 

2 m 

691 

8 

3 200 

32 

, 15 680 

75 

4 560 

165 

1 

550 

57 

46 300 

43 

5 378 

1 

4 

3 552 

41 

1 18 680 

47 

5 853 

937 


Vilut 
of t rop 
pro 
diiced 


$4 77(1 
1 ''00 

100 

122 

00 

>>40 
1 350 


50 
4 732 

193 
116 
2 220 

2 0G5 
726 

240 

2 > 

1 060 

8 852 
1 250 
570 
^ 775 

150 

120 
4 150 
16 
4 982 

1 130 

4-5 


2 494 


1 - 020 
200 

15 018 
I (MM) 
1 782 
500 
800 

5S0 

250 

563 

44 700 
798 
500 
490 
635 
1 219 
12 968 
292 
1 3<)3 
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Agricultural Statistics, 1880—Continued. 


Counties 


Peoria . 

Perry . 

Piatt . 

Pjke. 

Pope .. 

Pulaski. 

Putnam. 

Bandolph... 
Bichland. . 
Bock Island. 

Saline. 

Sangamon .. 
Schuyler.. .. 

Scott. 

Shelby. 

Stark . 

St. Clair. 

Stephenson 
Tazewell.... 

Union. 

Vermilion... 
Wabash .... 
Warren. 


Tobacco. 


Acres. 


Pounds 
ro- 


Broom Corn. 


Acres 


Pounds 

pro¬ 

duced. 


325 


76 39,000| 


SOBOHO. 


Acres. 


Gallons 

syrup 

made, 


196 


Other Crops 
Not Navbo. 


Acres. 


Value 
of crop 
pro¬ 
duced 


14,748 

'1 

1 m 

626 



4,343, 

24 


23,376 

1 1 

15 

30,000 



2,507 



7,147 

ij 


6.643 




310 

1 

1 


189 


12,700 


50 

295 


191.055j 
220 
2.161 


4201 


233,9741 


75 

250 


150 


643. 

7 I 

9| 


35,8851 

2,550 

3,735 


65 


3,000 

1,000 

885 

41.0001 

1.50<1 

840| 

14,889] 


2:1 


18 


Wayne. 

White. 

Whiteside . 

20 

29 

11,820 

11,690 

Will. 



Williamson. 

Winnebago.... 

8 iM 

' ’569,*47ol 

Woodford. 

1 

56 

Total . 

4,091 

2,7:K».407 


70| 

181 

147 

0 


5 

1 

24 

2 

82 

8 


18,652 


8,000j 

11,500 


6.900i 


6001 

22,900 

5.000 

105,000 

l,300i 


500 

400 

16,000 

1,000 

50,400| 

4.324 


14,4,57,156 


109 

517 

300 

56 
1141 
179, 
45 
49, 

33 
128 

7 

108 

57 
28 
39 
46| 

141 

116! 

57 

831 

721 

301 

169 

34 

8 
530 
11 
53 


9,825 


4.474, 

2.250 
3,063 
8,036 

275 

8,9231 

5,910 

1,7671 

3.094 

4,220| 

9.391 

9,6031 

7,072 

2.251 
1.949 
6,708! 
2.071 

141 

.80,640 

761 

3,69.51 


636,216 


4 111 

0 . 

376 

3 330 

3,395 

S 31 

130 

. 

29 

1 ^ 

' 1 

250 

26 

85 

44 

260 


30 

316 

6,865 

192 

2.085 

8 

'660 

70 

76 

2 

40 

1 

100 

181 

1,690 

377 


^5 

6,892 

26 

240 

18,004 

$168,244 
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Aqncultwral Statistics, 1880—Gontmued. 


Countie'? 

Apple Okoh 

ABDS 

Peach Oboh 

ABDS 

Peab Obch- 
ABDS 

ViNEYABDS 

Pbuits and 
Bebbies not 
included in 
orchards 

Acr s 

Bushels 

pro 

duced 

Aor s 

Bushels 

pro 

duced 

Acre 

Bushels 
pro 
due ed 

Aers 

Bushels 

pro 

duced 

Acr s 

Value of 
crop 
pro 
duced 

Adams 

5 930 

299 340 

183 

4 313 

8 

23.4 

520 

12 487 

163 

$13 687 

Alexander 

877 

7 127 

5 

105 





27 


Bond 











Boone 

1 182 

87 998 





2 


4 


Brown 

1 845 

133 304 

05 

4 540 

1 

22 

() 

950 

4 

72 

Bureau 

5 112 

210 IK 

4 

330 

1 

59 

4^ 

7 447 

10 

1 J27 

Calhoun 

2 459 

100 300 

152 




10 

4 240 



Carroll 

2 001 

80 853 





8 

085 

1 

50 

Cass 

in 

42 222 

30 

4 451 


71 

9 

1 265 


97 

Champaign 

4 971 

1j5 711 

117 

10 255 

2 


22 

1 349 

25 

2 617 

Christian 

4 047 

174 050 

107 

9 108 

10 

72 

31 

4 435 

7 

389 

Clark 

2 148 

69 094 

25 

1 525 


50 

) 

900 



Clay 

2 m 

95 140 

70 

3 379 

3 


4 

370 

11 

425 

Clinton 

2 810 

104 411 

98 

1 479 

4 

179 

(>5 

12 ()84 

72 

3 215 

Coles 

2 127 

1 105 ()09 

(7 

11 902 

13 

78 

21 

88 


424 

Cook 

3 0% 

1 99 874 

Ij 

450 

0 

158 

21 

5 825 

oO 

2 235 

Crawford 

1 m 

' 88 749 

311 

1 705 

1 

100 



17 

115 

Cumberland 

1 282 

1 40 450 

401 

1 458 




410 

n 

f04 

DeKalb 

3 <M.7 

K>5 108 

52 

20 

1 


1 


j 

1 050 

BeWitt 

2 081 

8)442 

42 

2 288 

4 

218 

01 

228 

4 

456 

Douglas 

1 801 

1 52 979 

0 <) 

7 350 

8 

50 

7' 

1 ()()5 

2 

92 

DuPage 

2 791 

1 128 395 



4 


11 

280 

19 

400 

Ldgar 

1 109 

‘)5 363 

105 

0 315 

5 

182 

9 

(00 

9 

1 025 

Ed>\ards 

1 589 

4) 466 

24 

1 005 







LUlngham 

1 801 

53 74( 

(>0 

2 7/2 

1 

6 

15 

1 307 

67 

925 

Fayette 

2 423 

80 1(5 

121 

4 5( 5 

2 

52 

18 

801 

9 

267 

Ford 

2 183 

4 500 

1 

05 







Franklin 











Fulton 

4 419 

260 085 

94 

4 301 

12 

1 ^73 

35 

480 

(>2 

1 1 941 

Gallatin 

1 179 

44 S77 

55 

3 420 

4 

1 100 

)4 

100 

2 

00 

Greene 

, 1 981 

104 204 

194 

25 2()1 

32 

2 430 

17 

()S8 

55 

3 514 

Grundy 

1 050 

44 013 

8 

100 



2 

20 

115 

1 1 472 

Hamilton 

1 913 

81 725 

55 

3 (i85 

1 

1 300 

4 



1 

Hancock 

0 018 

270 513 

100 

3 488 

7 


400 

145 5-2 

214 

800 

Hardin 

0(7 

1 0 140 

I 12.4 

2 180 



2 

145 



Henderson 

1 701 

1 80 KM) 

1 10 

100 



19 

714 


()8 

Henry 

4 155 

101 84) 

12 

115 

1 

1 0 

12 

546 

161 

57 

Iroquois 

4 918 

87 111 

49 

040 

1 


15 

1 K)7 

17 

<»07 

Jackson 

2 585 

95 000 

436 

5 173 

25 

421 

23 

758 

190 

7 241 

Jasper 

1 783 

43 810 

0(}i 

4 454 

2 

1 64 

17 

2 019 

4 

202 

Jonorson 

3 801 

149 487 

05 

2 110 

2 

1 40 

0 

240 

2 

150 

Jersey 

JoDavless 

2 344 

102 459 




2 

35 

5 520 

38 

700 

Johnson 

1 744 

00 747 

216 

5 800 





17 

3(9 

Kano 

2 582 

99 024 







3 

35 

Kankakee 

2 557 

40 491 

1 

20 



22 

420 

> 8 

270 

Kendall 

2 702 

78 096 





24 

500 



Knox 

4 418 

100 380 

23 

GOO 

1 

30 

2 <) 

9 JO 

51 

3 346 

Lake 

2 719 

89 007 

1 


1 

24 

5 

155 

8 

884 

LaLalle 

0 144 

180 739 

8 

32 

3 

1 

14 

085 

28 

5 018 

Lawrence 

2 595 

119 302 

44 

0 011 

5 

1 111 

7 

96 



Lee 

3 721 

91 011 

) 

10 

2 

25 

18 

850 

105 

10 090 

Livingston 

4 322 

41 645 

17 

459 



26 

4 511 

8 

250 

Logan 

2 017 

137 764 

21 

1 310 

4 

147 

9 

1 806 

4 

408 

Macon 

4 033 

145 914 

54 

4 991 

10 

322 

37 

5 121 

23 

2 986 

Macoupin 

5 480 

123 514 

, 115 

10 054 

5 

48 

19 

1 445 

17 

330 

Madison 

b 580 

190 250 

1 112 

1 480 

38 

055 

1 KiO 

1 140 000 

1 576 

15 000 

Marlon 

4 443 

1 )0 589 

' 147 

5 390 

0 

no 

13 

165 

125 

6 050 

Marshall 

1 679 

09 551 

, 1 

20 

5 

8 

7 

1 310 

709 

Mason 


1 







1 


Massac 

1 294 

27 915 

32 

1 320 



1 

() 

1 


McDonough 

2 003 

121 544 

1 157 

2 393 


i() 

11 7(5 

26 

1 898 

McHenry 

3 007 

1 102 845 



1 

« 16 

24 

1 (»50 

75 

3 419 

McLean 

7 055 

1 109 417 

1 ()0 

1 041 

1 

47 

44 

3 750 

1 20 

2 733 

Men ird 

1 742 

!l 45 402 

27 

2 700 

4 

277 

25 

^ 403 

1 27 

456 

Mercer 

3 147 

187 092 

4 

204 

2 

141 

24 

2 388 

1 10 

817 

Monroe 

1 697 

54 007 





Ifl 

i 3J 5771 


Montgomery 

4 708 

141 705 

78 

0 015 

2 

611 

25 

2 on 

1 20 

1 on 

Morgan 

4 622 

, 104 980 

127 

1 021 

3 

1 07 

12 

2 146 

1 45 

8 290 

Moultrie 

1 418 

30 901 

505 

14 8% 

58 

4 215 

4 

64 

75 

I 607 

Ofirle 

3 140 

1 147 920 


1 



7 

259 

1 7 

! 400 
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Agricidtvral Statistics, 1880—Continued. 



Apple Oech- 

AEDS 

Peach Orch- 

AEDS 

Pear Oech- 

AEDS 

Vineyards. 

PEUITS AND 
Berries not 
included in 
orchards 

( ountlew 

Aci B 

Bushels 

pio 

duced 

Aors 

Bushels 
pio 
due od 

Aors 

Bushels 

pio- 

duced 

Acre 

Bushels 

pro¬ 

duced 

Acr 8 

Value of 
Cl op 
pro¬ 
duced 

Peoria 

2 623 

107 686 

10 

284 

2 

56 

69 

8 853 

14 

$2 162 

Perii 

90M 


H4 

1 53(1 

17 

130 

4 

1 600 



Piatt 

1 514 

27 293 

37 

1 920 



10 

202 

16 

924 

Pike 

4 577 

13() 032 

62 

1 957 



71 

1 747 

16 

200 

Pope 

1 40( 

71 416 

685 

30 376 

144 

6 /46 





Puldskl 

1 441 

144 100 

300 

30 000 

m 

10 000 

200 


500 

30 000 

Putnam 

9S9 

65 005 

4 

470 



1 

410 



R indolph 

2 482 

99 529 

117 

5 328 

6 

170 

27 

3 783 

2 

205 

Ri( hi and 

2 547 

97 8 j8 

92 

2 8/8 

1 

102 

17 

528 


45 

Rock Island 

2 (ill) 

164 930 

() 

602 

1 

15 

37 

5 470 

18 

1 112 

Salint 

1 (m 

78 095 

93 

9 660 







Sauf^amoii 

i 2H 

108 424 

SO 

6 536 

7 

292 

52 

1 039 

31 

1 282 

Schuyler 

2 518 

11) 87i 

37 

3 055 

(> 


11 

1 010 

31 

595 

Scott 

(»18 

2(. 745 

3(» 

2 265 



32 

3 4(>0 


100 

Shelby 

S 586 

21 ( 31 

114 

13 672 

19 

727 

39 

5 199 


12 

Btaik 

1 2()(> 

hO 

4 

2(*0 



2 

480 



St (lair 

4 452 

1 192 130l 

44 

1 897 


297 

316 

35 552 

208 

8 174 

Stephonson 

i 411 

1(U 491 



1 3 


7 

()39 

4 

(> 

Tazewell 

i 225 

124 907 

17j 

630 


20 

35 

4 838 

27 

1 375 

Union 

^ 440 

149 591 

54 3' 

48 ( 901 

1 142 

■> 904 

2 

21 

2 573 

5(> 040 

Vermilion 

{ 917 

155 749 

78 

8 5(»2 

1 ^ 

263 

7 

731 

14 

4 i38 

Wabash 

1 420 

63 55* 

5 

21 > 







Wan on 

2 440 

90 97() 

16 

47! 



7 

544 

10 

%160 

Washington 

2 o08 

105 827, 

99 

1 4(0 

2 

5) 

13 

930 

58 

2 058 

Wayne 

6 2(9 

115 0811 

84 

i 40 

1 | 


3 

276 

291 

. 116 

White 

1 921 

47 6)/ 

118 

4 395 

ll 

25 

1 

30 

3' 

67 

V hitoflide 

1 570 

110 45) 

0 

161 

1 


3 


17 

830 

Will 

4 717 

123 123 



I'i 

200 

17 

2 937 

481 

5 045 

Williamson 

1 018 

164 030 

dlO 

-2 160 

20 

563 

4, 


12 | 

616 

Winnebago 

2 477 

201 5()0 

3 

200 



1 

120 

611 

3 512 

Woodfoid 

2 72<* 

55 975 

8 

238 


1 

85' 

9 771 

4 

100 

Total 

27<15(.9 10 >42 I8(j 

8 412 

9<)8 9d)| 

1 001 

3) 714 

4 340| 

530 ‘)90 

7 803 

$231 417 
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Agricultural Statistics, 1880—Continued. 


UNCUiiiivATED Acreage 


Counties 

Pastures 

Woodland 

Unculti 
vated land 

Aren 
city and 
town real 
estate 

Acres not 
included 
else 
wheic 

lotnl 
number of 
acres! , 
repoited 
for county 

Adams 

Alexandei 

Bond 

43 1J7 
145 

80 234 
16 811 

32 509 
2 4a3 

1 881 


392 441 
34 219 

Boone 

52 568 

16 131 

/ 340 

833 


171 593 

Brown 

21 360 

43 943 

33 460 

870 

13 625 

189 (34 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

103 754 
1 585 

14 844 
5- 610 

17 967 
12 308 

493 


425 644 
]0(»1)615 

Carroll 

61 577 

20 093 

10 974 

8 080 


248 217 

Cass 

10 32() 

6 768 

1 152 


18 > 

84 288 

Champaign 

84 138 

10 2(5 

39 611 

4 394 

174 921 

(31 883 

Christian 

59 758 

19 928 

H KM) 

21 122 


378 215 

Clark 

25 S80 

59 206 

30 347 

47( 


235 818 

Clay 

16 (>42 

34 401 

11 5)3 

40 


n? 270 

Clinton 

21 621) 

42 592 

(0 140 

1 127 


289 009 

Coks 

49 549 

83 219 

51 718 

2 122 


316 476 

Cook 

84 992 

9 722 

‘) 5.9 

4 140 


121 809 

Crawford 

28 304 

S6 234 

6 627 

480 


L2 635 

Cumberland 

18 119 

30 830 

37 >57 

546 


rO 21(> 

J)( K lib 

10 3 544 

13 3(»2 

11 720 

3 (42 


381 50(> 

DoWitt 

39 790 

14 938 

10 719 

1 2r 


198 35S 

Dougl IS 

47 513 

10 173 

7 932 

2 320 

(»8 ‘)28 

J 2 3 32 

DuP ige 

52 44< 

13 222 

11 031 

3 93( 


204 590 

1 dgai 

89 308 

2) 595 

14 979 

770 


312 542 

1 (Iw irdb 

5 858 

7 1 

4( 434 

910 


111 23 

Llhugham 

18 394 

3 8(0 

.2 85) 

3 3.3^^ 

> 

2( 0 (91 

Fayette 

20 KO 

)5 911 

12 049 

4 340 

201 273 

411 713 

Fold 

Fiaiiklin 

JS 107 

2 902 

24 3.2 


4( 348 

304 7 )‘) 

Fulton 

G illatm 

Qt< < ru 

69 112 
2 520 
46 /66 

81 2()9 
21 101 
33 502 

37 878 
76 742 
13 000 

2 70‘) 


393 311 
1( 4 284 
22*) 333 

Grundy 

57 t>55 

3 70> 

9 (42 

37 


20( 4 39 

Hamilton 

2 (60 

153 >80 

1 511 

8‘M) 


.21 3.35 

HaiK o< k 

Hardin 

55 0J< 
2 15() 

28 868 
10 *321 

22 L5 
1 0‘)1 

24o 


3.9 491 
28 944 

Hendt rson 

45 3(i8 

31 358 

49 709 

1 ( 


240 070 

Hem y 

102 928 

7 f9) 

11 053 

964 


4r 577 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

88 94() 

13 081 

24 (18 

5(»8 


505 394 

4 7 5 

63 0( 1 

17 102 

1 878 


171 866 

Jasptr 

12 972 

2f) 236 

12 3t»(^ 

11 227 1(>9 (i81 

Tefferson 

Jtisey 
lo Daviess 

18 075 

92 825 

12 341 

38.3 

10 273 

25S 574 

53 825 

77 W9 

39 046 

611 

()2 876 

377 077 

Johnson 

3 825 

82 711 

1 005 

40 


131 131 

Kane 

88 248 

18 544 

2 656 

2 281 


1 2 >4 377 

Kankakee 

51 779 

4 9,5 

21 427 

38(> 


.82 371 

Kendall 

4() 92J 

13 (>71 

1 43S 

3 577 


194 91b 

Knox 

U) 302 

34 544 

15 9C9 

2 004 


429 583 

X ako 

59 S33 

2(> 948 

11 3u8 

2 985 

12 386 

1 223 127 

LaSalle 

1()() 897 

37 531 

11 9<)7 

8 76‘) 


(wO 850 

La^\ renco 

11 339 

39 927 

80 (>42 

1 786 


1 229 409 

Lee 

70 917 

18 225 

28 910 



1 403 474 

Livingston 

79 316 

6 148 

20 143 

, 1 1()8 


, 49<) 924 

Logan 

46 998 

16 836 

5 677 

' 265 


2S<) 387 

Macon 

52 267 

14 ‘397 

9 832 

1 204 


1 297 465 

Macoupin 

Madison 

68 934 
39 500 

50 071 
66 000 

16 ()55 
29 220 

2 853 


398 878 
418 .85 

Marion 

25 453 

41 880 

7 805 

7 036 


200 252 

Marshall 

Mason 

84 038 

16 379 

7 379 

221 


164 1(4 

Massac 

McDonough 

1 85() 
% 785 

21 679 
28 851 

23 666, 

7,5971 

- 

82 988 
2r6 306 

McHenry 

120 757 

33 163 

22 902 

3 111 

156 167 

384 746 

McLean 

129 441 

23 831 

27 760 

5 041 

740 200 

Menard 

39 275 

16 350 

9 350 

858 


199 768 

Mercer 

Monroe 

80 217 
4 980 

23 no 

56 516 

17 645 
6 487 

2 743 

50 018 

347 218 
1(4 705 

Montgomery 

68 4()7 

77 577 

40 387 

1 4 843 


440 650 

Moi gan 

89 439 

61 912 

,, 

4 187 


, 357 454 

Moultrie 

2(> 199 

8 165 

0 068 


143 l‘K» 

Ofirle 

72 722 

19 933 

4 893 

1 m 


1 367 921 
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Agricultural Statistics, 1880—Continued. 


Uncultivated Aobeage. 


Counties. 

Pastures. 

Woodland 

Unculti¬ 
vated land 

Peoria. 

Perry. 

Piatt. 

Pike. 

Pope. 

PiiiRski . 

42,655 

6,676 

32.346 

81,100 

2,732 

662 

20,933 

9,921 

11,059 

44,455 

. 3,392 

48,150 

35,169 

2,664 

53,714 

164,592 

80.322 

21,111 

55.085 

36,889 

27,620 

6,701 

116,867 

12,517 

163,865 

9,556 

Putaiam. 

Kandolph. 

Richland . 

Rock Island. 

Raline. 

1 * 6.860 

6,440 

13,588 

23,271 

Sanifamon. 

89.873 

16,541 

5.764 

Schuyler. 

27,934 

58.226 

78,952 

Scott. 

16.163 

18,266 

4,512 

Shelby. 

44.:i56 

35,666 

26,007 

Stark . 

29,585 

6,208 

37 

St. Clair. 

14,729 

28.369 

5,029 

Stephenson . 

49,460 

19.988 

10,253 

Tazewell . 

39,313 

29,331 

7,561 

Union. 

4.164 

31,865 

3,216 

Vermilion . 

133,252 

42,592 

15,111 

Wabash. 

6,411 

33,869 

7,575 

Warren . 

84,222 

21,987 

11,784 

Washington. 

14 , 0 < i 4 

35,889 

6,572 

Wavne. 

26,448 

54,250 

117,014 

White. 

8 050 

86,477 

34,998 

Whiteside. 

83,005 

8,726 

n,m 

Will . 

99,141 

17,543 

7,716 

Williamson. 

11,410 

120,641 

12,904 

Winnebago. 

60,526 

17,981 

8,503 

Woodford. 

48,349 

24,235 

1 . 5,161 

Total. 

4 , 438,232 

3 , 504,058 

2 , 070.844 


Area 
city and 
town real 
estate. 

Acres not 
included 
else¬ 
where. 

Total 
number of 
acres 
reported 
for county 


127,076 

386,927 

890 

225.862 

29,564 

2,695 

300 


189.587 


511,999 


229,330 

112,676 

700 


435 


105,896 

202.636 


649 


151,925 

1,229 

85,674 

243,296 

69,887 

6,760 


340;398 

3,909 

1,096 

750 


271,702 


l‘d.769 


319,320 

160 


137,271 

308,402 

279.312 

623 


254 


704 

476 

300 

8 

2,518 

10,180 

13,722 

283.747 

114,046 

471,578 

101,015 

3,400 


32i259 

197,604 


80 

2,260 

117,501 

15.703 

112,660 

448,940 

255,853 

429,850 


419,504 

300 


25:1,266 

22,364 

3,804 


286,036 


290 388 

. 


215,820 

1,243,851 

27,096,407 
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Agncidtwral Stah'iUcs, 1880—Continued. 


C ountios 

Timoihy 
baEi) 1 

LEr SEED 

GllAl ES 

Pounds 

produced 

Brain The 

Bushels 

produced 

Bushels 

produced 

Bushels 
pi oduced 

fJumhei of 
feet laid 
in 1880 

^^umber of 
feet hud 
pro\lous 
to 1880 

Adams 

2 Mi 

1 14S 


301 S(>0 

16 265 

39 145 

Aloxaiidei 

Hond 

m 






Boone 

1 im 

1 W1 

61 

2 2(0 

9 8t)0 

5 720 

Brown 

m 

469 


10 442 

64 188 

6 ()20 

Buieau 

4 l‘)3 

415 

181 

8 ( 1 >5 

634 217 

1 3.42 ')‘)7 

Calhoun 




19 720 



Caiioll 

1 

2 204 

341 

1 420 



Casa 




( 9)0 

33 560 

414 405 

Champaign 

h 280 

101 

159 

74 070 



Chiisticin 

3 'i27 

12 


6 ) 115 

486 108 

244 579 

Clai k 

884 

471 


10 1,0 

14 101 

30 o48 

Clay 

H 700 

122 

174 

9 )77 



C liriton 

100 

64 


59 000 



Coh s 

474 

1 493 

74 

16 ()05 

4()6 914 

7(0 570 

C Ook 

68 () 

40 

3 246 

10 485 



( rawfoid 




2 416 

26 710 

6 740 

C umhoiland 

714 

24 

4 

12 0((U 

12 45) 

1 m 

BeKalb 

18 317 

4 678 

478 

5 685 

()4K 401 

4 45 8b() 

Be Wilt 

515 

96 

45 

(4 644 

857 105 

698 78 4 

Bouglas 

5 250 

314 

2 6S1 

2.4 249 

354 .58 

18) 444 

BuBago 

(40 

78 

1 228 

19 875 

224 508 

5S8 491 

Ldgai 

4 421 

644 

212 

45 345 

607 816 

1 S17 745 

Edwuds 

1 m 

1 281 


10 

485 

30 

1 fhngh im 

1 137 


24 

11 140 

)0 


Fayette 

43<) 

280 


28 565 



1 Old 

7 039 


7/0 

2 570 

410 >(5 

34( 4(6 

Ft inklin 







Fulton 

b 4(9 

5 060 


150 850 

4>1 407 

9(,0 4 )7 

Gall itin 

121 

541 



11 100 

5 1)4 

Greene 

1 117 

621 


11 480 

74 405 

(70 8.4 

Grundy 

11 213 

7 

811 

3 9 0 

2.41 485 

118 914 

Hninilton 

12 



940 



Hancock 

4 990 

364 


512 117 

35 212 

147 155 

Haidin 




2 )U) 

9 HO 


Htmdorson 

514 

67 


25 SO 

46 447 

»00 936 

Henry 

1 70(i 

212 

142 

20 125 

444 651 

1 899 554 

Iio<iuois 

12 i75 

16 

3 878 

85 814 

2 )7 215 

477 458 

Jackson 

80 

1 127 

1 21 

9 175 


200 

J isper 

45 Ofll 

50 

2491 27 581 


10 

Jefferson 

5() 

20 

2 

11 979 



Jei^'ey 







JoBa\ iesb 

1 9(7 

1 2 092 

0 

7 780 

600 


Tolitihon 

2(.4 

987 


6 0 

300 

400 

Kane 

5 446 

376 

242 

180 



Kankakee 

10 027 

482 

2 805 

2 239 

42 219 

82 854 

Kendall 

9 455 

1 092 

350 

4 780 

502 980 

1 433 8(4 

Kno\ 

5 151 

423 

4 

45 846 

724 251 

2 4(>6 073 

Lake 

1 932 

691 

713 

10 371 

25 615 

12 530 

LaSalle 

22 921 

400 

1 417 

47 740 

1 244 459 

1 862 446 

Lawrence 

247 

1 (>81 

25 

12 720 

970 


Lee 

21 128 

4 174 

288 

84 120 

2 170 


Livingston 

28 622 

802 

6 044 

80 490 

738 m 

402 694 

Logan 

1 037 


174 

114 425 

1 195 878 

2 794 591 

Mat on 

1 847 

448 


149 155 

1 490 (98 

4 125 392 

Macoupin 

1 877 

1 412 

28 

19 608 

Of 005 

91 015 

Madison 



200 

3 920 0(M) 



Marion 

5 m 

1 2001 275 

10 910 

830 


Marshall 

1 270 

108 


21 600 

297 6641 

1 081 142 

Mason 







Massac 




200 

1 


Mt Bonough 

(> 847 

1 276 


79 762 

I 213 287 

942 605 

MeHoniy 

(i SOI 

6 424 

^4 

19 247 

, 9(5 

14 249 

McLean 

7 Itl 

8 749 

105 

85 535 

' 2 306 770 

2 61b 0-4 

Menai d 

206 



88 000 

84 875 

52<) 580 

Mercer 

2 065 

78 

03 

77 423 

1 196 000 

5(i(» ()62 

Monioe 


894 

7 

84 ()91 

1 


Montgomery 

2 090 

10 

80 

29 183 



Morgan 

1 (>83 

139 


21 18(v 

1 41 290 

342 000 

Moultrie 

1 437 

132 

210 

20 286 

1 172 400 

163 352 


Moultrie 

-26 
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Agricultural Statistics, 1880—Continued. 


1 

Timothy 

Seed 

(LOIBE 

Seed 

Hunoa 
bianaMil 
DEI Seed 

Gbapes 

Dbain Tile 

CountloB 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Pounds 

Number of 
feet laid 
in 1880 

Number of 
loot laid 


produced 

produced 

produced 

1 

produced 

previous 
to 1880 

Oerle 

12 899 

5 223 

440 

29 995 

S5 031 

26 870 

Peoiia 

6 632 

790 

65 

72 966 

3% 844 

1 772 606 

Peiry 




500 

2 000 


Piatt 

1 207 

308 

(6 

39 229 

248 771 

174 182 

Pike 

781 

76(» 

31 

73 235 

30 660 

64 892 

Pope 

PuIaBki 


275 


1 550 
48 000 



Putnam 

1 849 

10 


600 

285 776 

441 998 

Randolph 

3 

607 

100 

40 760 


1 590 

Richland 

10 79h 

843 


15 031 



Rock Island 

246 

30 

10 

130 626 

31 030 

187 449 

Saline 

Sangamon 

5 694 

168 


56 030 

464 899 

1 199 978 

Schuyler 

5 63(5 

1 478 

103 

16 930 

64 195 

12 fi 000 

Scott 

390 



30 170 

10 630 

422 762 

Shelby 

1 191 

36 

1 282 

31 455 



Stark 

956 

70 

1 

6 770 

365 135 

1 177 375 

St Clair 


494 

8 ' 

184 902 

31 63.4 

41 150 

Stephenson 

911 

2 531 

1 412 

9 360 

7 980 


Ta/owell 

1 346 

684 

24 > 

19 430 

1 067 618 

2 931 212 

Union ! 

12 

621 





Vermilion 

3 3*>4 

159 

2 0‘)9 

48 620 

907 417 

669 709 

• 

Wabash 

497 

3 122 


4 942 

7 146 


Warren 

J 09 J 

167 


22 406 

133 527 

1 192 456 

Washington 

344 

14 

2.4 

2 175 

112 

600 

Wa>no 

14 149 


19 757 

7 486 

495 

2 0(>2 

White 

156 

2 S82 

8 

980 

62 731 

181 972 

Whiteside 

4 714 

476 

24 

2o 450 

6 650 

6 975 

Will 

4 4(»8 

1 941 

11 272 

3 446 

1 173 407 

2 462 263 

Williamson 

18 

2 42) 

3 

1 695 


600 

Winnebago 

416 

1 130 

511 

6 39() 

32 no 


Woodford 

7 2(4 

1 820 

150 

116 768 

1 212 IV) 

1 410 669 

Total 

400 124 

87 144 

66 789 

7 832 041 

22 030 472 

44 880 760 
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Agricultwrcd Staiistu^, 1830—Continued. 



Fai Sheep Sold 

Shfei KlI T m BY 
Does 

Wool 

Countios 


Gloss 



Number 


Numbei 

weiglit 

Number 

Value 

pounds 



pounds 



shoi 11 

Adams 

^ 042 

341 202 

428 

$1 612 

78 08(, 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boono 

184 

12 340 

171 

284 

1 4% 

3 001 

249 741 

421 

1 357 

91 216 

Blown 

4 160 

243 461 

276 

898 

4( 135 

Bureau 

2 464 

298 690 

211 

996 

65 356 

Calhoun 

76 

10 300 

1 ^ 

62 

1 1 111 

Can oil 

790 

90 324 

1 4l! 

151 

1 26 177 

Cass 

960 

61 906 

234 

770 

' 12 940 

Champaign 

1 616 

154 545 


385 

1 6)417 

Christian 

1 390 

138 313 

220 

672 

(6 666 

Claik 

2 066 

1 M) 872 

(47 

1 767 

9, 507 

Cla\ 

977 

102 017 

641 

1 629 

44 047 

(linton 

2 220 

100 228 
197 680 

m 

m 

31 852 

Coles 

2 878 

221 

781 

30 416 

( ook 

261 

17 476 

19 

40 

10 181 

Crawford 

2 680 

200 466 

223 

677 

56 162 

( umhoil xnd 

438 

41 376 

208 

561 

15 791 

DeKalb 

1 6(4 

166 208 

210 

798j 

1 (>4 190 

DeVVltt 

3 035 

110 310 

150 

1 0591 

[ 68 418 

Douglas 

1 858 

202 OlOi 

1 149 

463 

3.19 

1 12 211 

DuPago 

2 844 

117 111' 

' 104 

1 f 6 8( 0 

I dgai 

j ^44 

469 oil 

42() 

1 609 

(4> (IS 

Pd wards 

1 4961 

143 076 

, 126 

407 

1 60 816 

rfflngham 

6481 

49 7701 

1 212: 

689 

1 19 721 

Fayette 

1 71(r 

183 5%1 

544 : 

1 445 

45 097 

Ford 

Franklin 

161 

16 610 

19 

66 

2 406 

1 10 f30 

' 102 r9 

Fulton 

4 771 

276 860 

1 706 

Gallatin 

6(4 

61 H6 


162 

7 4,2 

Greene 

»' 161 

((6 82( 

624 

1 487 

1 97 09- 

Grundy 

449 

87 990 

no 

270 

10 2’)7 

Hamilton 

1 *^67 

146 >00 

2<)(» 

577 

2) 917 

Hanco k 

727 

71 313 

287 

8.66 

18 -29 

Hardin 

443 

38 695 

72 

114 

1 4 104 

Henderson 

1 142 

119 006 

3( 

115 

1 12 476 

Hcniy 

983 

113 893 


102 

1 34 (61 

Iroiiuois 

3 201 

142 69) 

1 2W 

721 

25 857 

Tac ksjii 

1 310 

62 (26 

213 

608 

1 q 7r^ 

Jasper 

Teffeison 

1 063 

86 ()()9 

' (>06 

1 01, 

27 )>() 

1 766. 

169 140 

490 

1 170 

1 12 716 

Jf rscy 

JoDaMess 

1 

3 344 

121 066 

3o3 

1 178 

68 (i44 

Johnson 

322 

14 710 

117 

362 

9 242 

Jkane 

3 WJ 

287 IIJ 

140 

627 

' 65 316 

Kankakee 

979 

11> 718 

50 

185 

11 101 

Kendall 

2 484 

Zfi 246 

100 

1 1 082 

44 745 

Ivuox 

4 418 

J81 972 

769 

2 41S 

95 742 

Lake 

9 494 

751 120 

544 ' 

1 ((5 

336 009 

I aSalle 

3 268 

3M 2S2 

406, 

2 076 

94 438 

I awronoe 

8(6 

97 468 

237 

727 

3,1 109 

Lee 

890 

76 121 

212 ' 

670 

3*1 987 

Livingston 

610 

68 416 

17a 

606 

28 720 

Logan 

Macon 

2 65( 
2 825 

204 040 
246 406 

145 

118 

625 

514 

56 726 
61 472 

Mdooupm 

4 092 

421 517 

1 074 

3 614 

134 013 

Madison 

2 400 

2( 1 000 

150 

46( 

111 000 

Marion 

2 6471 

181 361 

426 

1 091 

45 0,6 

Marshall 

Mason 

2121 

2*1 680 

120 

329 

100 

20 434 

2 071 

Massac 

191 

15 009 

62 

McDonough 

2 MJ 

179 527 

144 

1 017 

1 38 978 

McHr nry 

9 312 

860 766 

341 

1 102 

244 311 

Mt T ean 

4 101 

60( %8 

628 

2 037 

152 84S 

Menard 

1 983 

188 100 

149 

447 

61 948 

M( roer 

1 667 

129 467 

210 

711 

17 888 

Monroe 

117 

11 286 

32 

104 

5 084 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

3 266 
i 296 

247 ()94 
129 (,00 

581 

345 

1 054 
1 380 

80 744 
67 (00 

Moultiie 

918 

98 506 

52 

170 

20 744 

Ogle 

2 017 

2:10 2(6 

161 

673 

(>4 438 

1 coria 

1 544 

147 840 

254 

981 

,9 214 
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Aqnculturcd Statistics, 1880—Continued. 



Fat Sheep Soin 

Shefp Killed by 
Dogs 

Wool 

CountlOB 


Gross 



Number 


Numboi 

weight 

Number 

Value 

pounds 



pounds 



shorn 

Pmry .. . 


1 

22 480 

00 

1 

$255 

1 831 

Piatt 

Ill 

21 (8)5 

<»1 

331 

8 789 

Pike 

1,71)4 

1 ><) 118 

615 

1 m 

hi 151 

Pono 

Pulaski 

<♦031 

400 

1 81 417 

12 000 

147 

253 

17 050 
i 000 

Putnam * 

324' 

' 10 170 

20 

120 

11 ()24 

Randolph 

2 810 

2(0 015 

155 

008 

47 ()11 

Richland 

800 

57 0)7 

115 

073 

, 17 008 

Rock Island 

4S7 

41289 

57 

140 

1 15 880 

Saline 

‘♦4t*{ 

8‘) 8<)0 

115 

275 

1 17 486 

Sangamon 

4 8SI 

417 215 

52<) 

1 %1 

01 (»08 

Schuyler 

1 SI7 

111 (w2 

247 

701 

I 27 0(),1 

Scott 

1 101 

102 720 

280 

1 0‘)2 

40 707 

Slit Iby 

1 0)2 

280 112 

GO 

1 088 

6‘) 820 

Stuk , 

, 2 020 

251 705 

272 

S<)4 

50 778 

St (1 ill : 

1 m 178 550 

141 

1 447 

21 7()5 

Stcplienson 

i 2 085 

215 050 
155 020 

1 284 

1 900 

6 <) 512 

Tazewell 

1 745 

' 154 

404 

40 140 

Union 

(01 

0/ 1 

1S2 

142 

1 0 041 

Veimilion 

4 <)45 

111 1 1 

514 

1 726 

1 140 420 

Wabash 

818 

80 2S1 

7i 

271 

2(1 oil 

Wairr n 

1 10 ♦ 

1()0 175 

10) 

(04 

48 718 

Washington 

1 828 

105 58 { 

510 

1 15(( 

15,()18 

Wa>'ne 

2 280 

IHO 0()J 

510 

1 182 

If 012 

White 

40') 

b in 

2(2 

571 

21 ()<)5 

Whiteside 

771 

7* 5S0 

88 

405 

41 321 

\\ill 

1 187' 

10* 400 

115 

47<) 

33 m 

Will arnson 

1 m 

12 ♦ 082 

288 

()(0 

27 714 

'W iniieb igo 

2 4S2 

100 408 

2»)0 

1 004 

8.1 008 

W oodfoid 

*51 

58 020 

120 

578 

21 000 

lotal 

1 101 181 

17 807 358 

26 107 

$*0 2(><( 

4 757 <)38 
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Agricultural Statistics, 18 0—Continued. 


Countiof. 



Dairy 



Fat ( ATTLE 

Cows 

No 

kept 

Butter 
No n^s 
sold 

C heese 
No tbs 
sold 

( Tc m 
No 

gilns 

sold 

Milk 

No gal ns 

1 sold 

No 

sold 

Gross 

weight 

AdaiuH 

7 lh4 

202 733 

4 04*' 

2 475 

1 328 140 

4 422 

4 413 684 

Aloxamlor 

442 

4 771 




271 

IjO 12u 

Bond 








Boono 

(83 

562 863 

824 903 


824 094 

3 OK 

2 9 )7 984 

Brown 

^ Obi 

57 214 


50 

7 570 

1 H'-) 

1 70^ 7 4 

Bureau 

9 759 

370 690 

31 606 


3 841 

12 OKx 

13 5(0 109 

Callioun 

1 289 

7 190 




321 

161 545 

Cairoll 

9 213 

293 538 

16 815 

20 260 

830 111 

8 01.. 

7 269 07(> 

Casft 1 

620 

12 209 

1 050 


1 3(i0 

4 5(ib 

5 S27 53.3 

Champaign 

6 720 

205 615 

36 200 

440 

106 530 

7 043 

7 868 057 

Christian 

6 543 

118 031 

6 675 


30 127 

8 854 

9 8)3 334 

( lark 

3 (145 

86 606 




2 184 

2 202 190 

Clav 

2 991 

70 310 



550 

740 

519 884 

C linton 

3 359 

78 956 

1 175 


70 110 

1 514 

891 641 

( olos 

3 071 

84 548 

400 

150 

25 625 

5 558 

(i 066 ‘M)8 

( ook 

20 777 

633 028 

270 450 

9 ‘)90 

5 421 153 

1 11 

2 156 >07 

( rawford 

3 147 

66 417 

450 


60 

1 ac* 

1 287 308 

Cumb rland 

2 4J7 

34 340 



100 

1 319 

1 316 121 

DcKalb 

21 897 

1 471 288 

478 369 

10 445 

1 665 561 

6 90S 

8 370 618 

DeWitt 

6 413 

112 612 

320 

88 

19 170 

3 61S 

4 717 296 

Dougl IS 

3 5(>0 

131 031 

200 

200 

4 512 

6 221 

6 97o 684 

DuPage 

13 8J6 

371 140 

400 

200 

5 361 334 

3 474 

3 0(5 390 

Edg ir 

4 0% 

120 809 

122 

621 

7 8(2 

14 887 

K 572 23() 

Edwards 

2 373 

2» 041 

175 


ISO 

807 

659 005 

EfTlugham 

4 181 

8f 641 


8 

9 271 

1 256 

1 08o 271 

Fayette 

4 712 

115 921 



5 065 

1 (>2.3 

1 247 2) 8 

I Old 

2 %b 

107 214 

1 8 000 


5 410 

2 i2i 

2 32i 158 

El anklin 



1 





Fulton 

9 268 

2)5 876 

f 

150 

58 505 

7 938 

8 347 182 

(x illatin 

1 Si7 

18 972 



680 

1 989 

1 633 580 

Greene 

3 708 

142 14() 

1 250 

1 250 

327 

9 105 

9 521 095 

Grun ly 

6 176 

316 593 

1 000 

3 921 

99 975 

4 081 

4 112 954 

Hamilton 

2 241 

8 660 




1 5)9 

1 131 44> 

Hantook 

7 746 

259 482 

5 089 


2 065 

8 714 

9 808 42( 

Haidin 

482 

6 300 



150 

484 

2-0 851 

Henderson 

2 031 

3) (24 

( 275' 


380 

4 S86 

4 (.5 081 

Henry 

H 242 

497 833 

105 583 

15 732 

28 360 

9 410 

11 (25 000 

Iroquois 

11 162 

1 160 246 

4 890 

100 

252 808 

7 301 

8 4i3 787 

Jackson 

2 731 

(.0 bJl 


930 

165 

1 929 

1 504 119 

Jaspot 

3 326 

50 986 

3<)5 


1 610 

1 179 

8 >2 510 

JofTi ison 

3 (i61 

53 639 

200 

100 

370 

1 713 

1 418 364 

Tcis V 








JoD xvioss 

11 053 

548 440 

17 330 

1 788 

12 460 

8 065 

7 595 9?4 

Johnson 

1 437 

6 610 




90( 

666 768 

Kane 

25 6)3 

731 268 

237 600 

7 904 

9 4(i6 793 

8 ■‘71 

7 774 8% 

K inkakee 

7 819 

334 606 

428 880 

29 654 

276 545 

4 051 

4 214 276 

Kend U1 

7 7(M) 

484 717 

38 672 

2 060 

583 562 

4 404 

4 657 474 

Knox 

14 887 

297 068 

263 276 

2 718 

477^130 

10 964 

12 645 350 

Lake 

11 328 

655 272 

168 210 


2 269 639 

2 906 

3 344 652 

I aSallo 

17 598 

806 067 

339 900 

2 945 

188 575 

15 022 

16 171 512 

Lawrence 

2 972 

45 257 

30 


300 

1 6.30 

1 (MS 211 

Lee 

12 861 

980 129 

71 123 

80 479 

283 119 

8 076 

9 912 072 

Lh ingston 

11 135 

512 013 

7 485 

401 

66 773 

6 693 

5 572 071 

Logan 

4 921 

138 904 

5 550 

15 

26 380 

4 952 

6 516 (43 

Mac on 

4 733 

156 356 

60 

14 250 

35 870 

6 676 

6 (33 872 

Maeoupm 

7 706 

143 907 

2 125 

650 

44() 423 

7 206 

7 (41 437 

Madison 

6 760 

202 500 

31 700 

5 200 

337 000 

1 680 

1 7()3 000 

Marion 

4 197 

S3 775 

10 258 

27 

70 440, 

2 631 

1 787 487 

Marshall 

4 555 

83 540 

80 170 

300 

71 327 

2 743 

2 S14 956 

Mason 








Massac 

1 099 

32 118 

1 000 


' 83 

1 844 

1 38^* 514 

McDonough 

6 78() 

158 126 




7 S78 

9 256 687 

McHenry 

23 986 

1 284 470 

1 912 028 

7 600 

3 719 413 

6 3t7 

5 748 680 

M( r ean 

9 289 

312 023 

4 135 

2 5.30 

80 236 

13 637 

16 417 330 

Menard 

2 639 

50 IbO 

303 

48 

10 353 

5 432 

6 518 400 

Mercer 

7 476 

191 630 

1 PM) 


44 220 

14 604 

9 281 180 

Monioo 

1 472 

42 086 

1 668 


1 675, 

531 

367 430 

Montgomery 

6 707 

184 491 


40 

19 790 

4 m 

5 398 803 

Morgan 

3 189 

121 986 


32 429 

297 8r3 

12 943 

16 726 900 

Moultiie 

2 626 

69 448 

450 


660 

< 289 

3 624 271 

Ogle 

16 294 

899 858 

72 m 

93 806 

378 426 

10 933 

12 297 (>42 

Peoria 

6 953 

257.409 

83 600 

11 000 

236 365 

4 706 

5 088 657 
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Agricultural Statistics, 1880—Continued. 





Daiey 



Fat Cattle 

Counties 

COWB 

Rutter 

Cheese 

Cre m 
Wo 

gal ns 
sold 

Milk 

No 

sold 

Gross 

weiglit 


No 

kept 

No n.s 
sold 

No lbs 
sold 

No gains 
sold 

Ptiiy 

i 

282 

10 403 

7(>0 


4 866 

716 

54b 670 

Piutt 

2 17() 

0.4 667 


3! 

7 846 

1 083 

1 724 041 

Pike 

4 "'61 

121 021 

828 

420 

14 732 

3 991 

6 147 203 

Pope 

I ">81 

1 (> 480 




803 

504 200 

Puldski 

2 'iOO 

2 500 




1 800 

1 260 000 

Putnam 

1 451 

45 781 




2 480 

2 794 030 

Randolph 

4 881 

82 808 

8 280 


572 

1 984 

1 251 742 

Ru hlund 

4 812 

48 730 

2 202 

170 

5 780! 

1 558 

850 000 

Rot k Island 

'i 7(15 

288 810 

1 000 

790 

134 700 

5 430 

() 220 504 

Saline 

1 780 

15 no 




1 2.43 

716 970 

bantjamoii 

b 380 

181 175 

45 600 

3 95^ 

214 OTO 

14 842 

16 094 363 

bdiuyhr 

4 158 

08 870 


10 

60 

3 177 

3 749 730 

Scott 

1 7S4 

45 ()00 



512 

4 414 

6 702 060 

Shelby 

6 100 

120 r,3i‘ 


100 

46 000 

4 100 

2 411 194 

Btai k 

3 329 

05 280 

500 


47 310 

1 575 

3 070 912 

St (Iciir 

5 007 

102 421 

11 120 


20 371 

1 456 

1 178 920 

Httphcnflon 

12 b( 1 

002 74(> 

10 020 

5 477 

01 872 

5 642 

1 5 207 770 

Tn/ewoll 

(> 250 

105 8()(» 

58 464 

147 000 

24 010 

5 107 

4 804 959 

Union 

1 800 

42 1(0 


1 100 

5 125 

051' 

' 574 797 

Vfimilion 

b 8bl 

ISO 20, 

20 000 

040 

(,8 407 

11 0041 

1 14 946 740 

WabdHh 

010 

15 042 




759 

510 800 

Wai?( 11 

4 9(»(> 

14( 418 

52 120 

2S0 

12 700 

11 240 

14 058.008 

W ashmgton 

3 80 i 

77 5M 

355 


130 

1 700 

1 120 2.43 

nc 

White 

4 040 

n 411 

4001 



1 2 702 

1 944 723 

3 06b 

40 105 

8 


1(,9 

1 t07 

1 102 816 

Whiteside 

14 lb5 

878 2S0 

37 851 

CO no 

01 489 

7 784 

7 874 285 

Will 

18 r>4 

047 020 

207 m 

21 945 

2 621 241 

8 950 

8 719 290 

Williamson 

2 000 

24 415 




978 

f71 654 

Winnebago 

U 00 ( 

1 on 745 

H3 350 

j 5 402 

1 100 444 

0 069 

(> 254 037 

W oodfora 

5 14> 

154 747 

2 555 


12 204 

3 709 

4 010 410 

1 otal 

012 748 

24 554 440 

(, 187 680 

001 414 

38 080 861| 

, 473 727 

493 554 Wil 
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Agncvltvtal Statistics, 1880—Continued. 


( ounties 

Fat Hoes Bold 

Hogs and Pigs Died 
oij Chollka 

Horses 

Number 

Gross 

weight 

Number 

Gloss 
y eight 

Number 

colts 

foaled 

Number 

died 

(any ago) 

Adam** 

47 214 

11 057 480 

11713 

904 410 

807 

479 

Aloxandei 

Bond 

Boono 

8 ir> 

167 2041 

1 520 

19 810 

40 

04 

20 852 

5 728 527 

452 

39 895 

499 

148 

Brown 

IG 394 

3 (»05 578 

3 712 

2U ((5 

1 450 

202 

Bureau 

73 402 

20 910 097 

23 909 

2 111 520 

1 925 

718 

Calhoun 

3 420 

700 170 

1 427 

87 a85 

112 

100 

Carroll 

46 822 

1 406 007 

9 314 

no 600 

1 821 

287 

Cass 

11 680 

2 3.1 200 

4 932 

301 877 

' 290 

169 

( hampaign 

51 018 

11 ()07 652 

4 4(>9 

111 525 

1 413 

941 

( liristian 

44 493 

10 921 004 

9 147 

555 0*,0 

1 131 

702 

Claik 

12 574 

2 7(0 850 

5 210 

302 080 

100 

323 

Claj 

7 200 

1 401 019 

2 100 

111 570 

451 

256 

C linton 

12 t b 

1 901 445 

1 408 

7( 721 

418 

, (41 

Coles 

Cook 

21 921 
14 201 

5 n5 197 
2 429 179 

9 50(» 
221 

3(2 420 

1 21 774 

450 

337 

Crawfoi d 

14 832 

3 345 141 

( «)<)*) 

1 4(1 141 

m 

258 

( umb( ilmd 

9 824 

2 058 (80 

1 0S2 

281 (75 

25 > 

2(0 

DoKalb 

55 l‘Ki 

15 58.1 242 

2 729 

216 170 

1 421 

514 

DeWitt 

28 (41 

0 8il 8.1< 

8 825 

587 270 

7% 

3<)9 

I)oui?l IS 

23 175 

5 484 225 

8 7M 

, 570 853 

019 

m 

DuP lere 

17 41) 

4 4( 4 4 0 

741 

1 49 430 

042 

344 

Ed|? ir 

10 885 

7 978 571 

7 709 

517 1S8 

853 

(^1 

1 dwaids 

7 817 

1 54» 111 

( 105 

42 48.1 

104 

149 

1 Itlnjjhara 

9 111 

2 194 ( L 

1 201 

221 841 

139 

159 

Fayt tto 

18 71( 

1 112 775 

4 252 

235 ^2(» 

010 

422 

Ford 

Fianklin 

20 438 

5 590 8)1 

1 241 

90 520 

682 

1(0 

Fulton 

01 782 

1 ( 1(»8 412 

. 17 008 

1 154 ‘HI 

1 028 

0(7 

Oallatm , 

11 300! 

1 (45 248 

0 4^1 

1 )8 7()4 

188 

178 

Giotne 

L no 

8 101 1/0 

7 772 

474 048 

711 

291 

Crrundy 

18 418 

4 882 265 

715 

74 005 

592 

240 

Hamilton 

2 008 

05 7(9 

8 184 

()11 102 

352 

258 

Hancock 

62 300 

11 051 748 

9 477 

070 879 

1 449 

647 

Haidm 

1 991 

411 758 

1 119 

(>1 

74 

38 

Hendeison 

24 790 

7 380 553 

12 581 

()24 120 

0.55 

275 

Htnry 

81 320 

24 250 ((>8 

13 27i 

1 015 059 

1 836 

012 

Ik <iuuis 

57 1(2 

11 512 (28 

6 (41 

381 820 

1 720 

1 210 

Jd( kson 

1 504 

703 737 

3 972 

201 780 

278 

176 

J isper 

Jeff PI son 

Jersey 

8 469 
0 985 

1 821 077 
1 320 165 

II 

140 630 
391 185 

356 

305 

JoDaviess 

89 196 

7 858 484 

11 781 

1 231 155 

863 

380 

Johnson 

4 185 

921 246 

173 

21 6.16 

209 

103 

Kane 

30 100 

7 224 155 

2 040 

141 810 

bOO 

330 

Kankakee 

28 974 

0 55,1 999 

972 

72 510 

867 

441 

Kendall 

27 490 

7 762 880 

320 

29 104 

487 

224 

Knox 

60 410 

17 025 142 

22 816 

1 (50 890 

1 794 

603 

I ako 

17 581 

4 04() 008 

130 

11 100 

546 

loO 

LaSalle 

67 302 

19 182 789 

6 139 

431 078 

2 535 

1 010 

Lawrence 

9 597 

2 015 927 

6 156 

315 405 

248 

259 

Lee 

20 071 

0 070 878 

1 810 

391 270 

1 017 

498 

Livingston 

70 030 

16 885 (92 

3 516 

271 280 

1 925 

1 065 

Logan 

41 396 

10 144 702 

7 166 

533 125 

881 

492 

Macon 

43 084 

10 103 772 

4 004 

267 465 

1 138 

691 

Macoupin 

38 896 

9 542 491 

10 257 

760 430 

1 267 

()30 

Madison 

21 050 

4 210 000 

1 300 

131 400 

7501 

300 

Marion 

10 354 

2 083 002 

1 435 

80 415 

005 

418 

Marshall 

Mason 

27 782 

8 35(1 (>48 

3 815 

198 840 

550 

218 

Massac 

1 435 

311 727 

314 

32 960 

«4I 

56 

McDonough 

50 224 

12 817 <)32 

13 ^ 
768 

1 114 266 

1 635 

531 

McHenry 

37 872 

9 240 121 

61 955 

909 

258 

McLean 

85 091 

20 287 500 

12 773 

906 428 

2 497 

1 132 

Menard 

18 502 

3 712 410 

7 350 

441 099 

633 

176 

Mercer 

40 ( 83l 

1 12 811 490 

22 924 

1 470 220 

1 530 

609 

Momoe 

1 706 

*623 098 

347 

1 7C0 

174 

184 

Montgomery 

43 607, 

6 490 544 

7 277 

571 062 

852 

492 

Moigan 

39 982 

8 248 376 

5 24( 

524 000 

021 

223 

Moultrie 

18 092 

3 477 788 

10 837 

843 564 

571 

372 

Ogle 

40 no 

12 030 735 

5 787 

340 770 

1 364 

611 

Peoria . . 

41 8361 

1 12 717 063 

12 010 

880 724 

1 9J0 

401 
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Agrieidiurdl Stadstica, ISSOr-Gontinaed. 



Fat Hogs Sold. 

Hogs jlvd Pigs Died 
OF Choleba. 

Hobbes. 

Counties. 

Number. 

Gross 

weight. 

Number. 

Gross 

weight. 

Number 

colts 

foaled. 

Number 

died 

(any age). 

Perry . 

1.496! 

248,002 

85 

2.200 

43 

33 

Piatt. 

16,431 

3,640,476 

3.032 

283,200 

411 

326 

Pike. 

43.554 

9.187,,306 

9,396 

502.832 

730 

391 

Poi>e. 

Pulaski. 

3.322 

634,090 

1,2971 

60,969 

118 

82 

8.500 

875,000 

300 

25,000 

275 

26 

Putnam. 

15.145 

3,529,299 

2,827 

360,600 


119 

Randolph. 

4.862 

973,488 

3,157 

236,542 

417 

279 

Biohland. 

6.518 

1.360,364 

3.838 

193,223 


284 

Bock Island. 

29.803 

8 . CIA 282 

10.745 

797.519 

747 

278 

Saline. 

3,791 

727,700 

3,258 

254.780 

224 

99 

Sanoramon. 

50.378 

12,887,944 

12,078 

871,557 

1,344 

634 

Schuyler. 

19.906 

5.089.196 

3,060 

196,774 

667 

2 tfr 

Scott. 

Shelby. 

26,651 

34.»i7 

29.216 

6.598.290 

6,941.749 

8,266.569 

3.070 

6,267 

2.093 

194,360 

310.064 

270 

160 

Stark . 

141,175 

761 

253 

St. Clair . 

5,693 

1,475,860 

1,000 

81,475 

380 

297 

Stephenson . 

38.334 

10.442.287 

9,897 

232,574 

1,021 

480 

Tazewell. 

33.053 

8.323,124 

8,674 

344 063 

1,207 

538 

Union. 

2,721 

446.181 

2,187 

184,089 

228 

148 

Vermilion. 

53,632 

12.121.%9 

4,876 

371,906 

1,293 

798 

Wabash. 

6,730 

1.433,160 

3,430 

171,075 

201 

129 

Warren. 

46,897 

21,482.983 

22,084 

1.404,517 

1,505 

« 628 

Washington. 

4,012 

839,146 

1,63{) 

123,035 

682 

369 

Way no . 

White . 

8.863 

1.890.471 

7,257 

774,220 

611 

445 

9,288 

2,051,809 

10,087 

1 692.526 

365 

275 

Whiteside. 

44,149 

11,265,745 

14,479 

1 1,078,777 

1.489 

496 

Will. 

34,886 

8.644,588 

927 

' 94,383 

1.399 

607 

Williamson. 

3,836 

728. .318 

6,019 

! 421,985 

425 

202 

Winnebago. 

32,989 

9,298,756 

1,746 

I 164,346 

750 

317 

Woodford. 

86,793 

9,847.130 

5,118 

1 273,238 

1.050 

482 

Total. 

2,642,606 

656,485,450 

590,025 

41,066,533 

72,764 

36,0S7 
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The Cnlture and Mauageient o{ onr Native Forests, for Developient 
as Tmlier or Ornaiental Wood. 


BY H. W. S. CLEVELAND. 

Man’s progress from barbarism to civilization is indicated by the 
degree of skill he has attained in the cultivation of those products 
of the earth which minister to his necessities and comfort. As long 
as the natural resources are sulficient to supply his primary wants 
of food and clothing, he will make no effort to increase them, and 
it IS only as he is driven by the necessities of increasing demand 
and diminishing supply that he exerts himself to secure relief by 
artificial means. 

The first efforts of the savage at cultivation are of the rudest de¬ 
scription, and just in jiroportion as tribes and nations advance in 
numbers, power and intelligence, do they also gain in improved 
methods of tillage, in greater knowledge of the science of culture, 
and in better implements and machinery for iis performance. 

These are simple truths, w'hich every one wiirrecognize. Their 
application to the subject of forest culture, lies in the obvious fact 
that it is not until a nation has reached mature age, and an ad¬ 
vanced stage of civilization, that the native growth of wild forest 
proves insufficient for the increasing demand let timber, and the 
necessity of providing, by artificial culture, for an additional supply, 
begins to be felt. 

We could hardly have a more striking illustration than is here 
afforded, of the adaptation of the provisions of nature, first, to the 
immediate necessities of existence, and subsequently to the develop¬ 
ment of the latent powers of the human race. The cereals and 
vegetables which are essential to man’s daily support are of annual 
growth. Their culture is comparatively simple, and he soon learns 
that his very existence is dependent upon their renewed production 
with each recurring summer. The forests are equally essential to 
his further development, by furnishing material for the construction 
of houses and ships, and the countless implements by whose aid he 
attains to almost superhuman power. But the forest requires the 
lifetime of two or three generations for the full attainment of ma¬ 
turity. In the infancy of the race, the necessity \of providing for 
such distant wants could not be foreseen. 

Nature, therefore, as if she had been c(m8cious that forest culture 
was too arduous an undertaking for primitive man, has furnished so 
abundant a supply, that no deficiency or necessity of economy is 
felt till the nation has acquired such a degree of intelligence as to 
be competent to the solution of the problem. 

And this is the point at which we now stand, and which the older 
nations of Europe have long since passed, seeing plainly that our 
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natural sources are well nigh exhausted, yet shrinking from the un¬ 
familiar task of seeking to supply the deficiency by artificial means. 

Many once powerful nations have dwindled into insignificance in 
consequence of their neglect of this lesson which nature imperatively 
demands that we should learn. Their fate should be to us a warn¬ 
ing, as the efforts of the most intelligent nations of to-day should 
be to us an example, to save us from a like fate. The necessity 
for action is imminent, and can not be averted. The subject of the 
increasing demand and rapidly diminishing supply of timber through¬ 
out the country, has been so thoroughly discussed by legislative 
committees, both State and National, by agricultural societies and 
by able individual writers, that it would seem but a waste of time 
to bring forward the oft-repeated statistics in evidence of the danger 
that threatens us, and the urgent need of adopting measures of 
protection and relief. 

Assuming, therefore, that my readers are familiar with the data 
which prove the necessity, I pass at once to the consideration of 
the means of averting the danger. 

The only measure of relief thus far suggested with any definite 
prospect of success, is the planting of new forests. Much has bee,ii 
said, it is true, about the preservation of those that remain; but 
the words seem meaningless, in view of the fact that private prop¬ 
erty is beyond the control of the Government, and Congress *de- 
clines even to grant means to prevent the destruction of that which 
still pertains to the public domain. 

The planting of new forests is indeed an all-important work, which 
can not be too strongly urged, but we have not yet reached the 

E eriod when it is likely to be successfully inaugurated, except, per- 
aps, in occasional instances by railroad or manufacturing compa¬ 
nies, with a view to their own future wants. Individuals will not 
engage, to any great extent, in a work winch demands the invest¬ 
ment not only of a large amount of money, and the continuous ex¬ 
penditure of a great deal of labor, but also of a long period of time, 
which is the one form of capital of winch we never have a surplus. 
It behooves us, therefore, to study rather more closely than we have 
heretofore done, the possibility of improving the condition of that 
which remains. The woods still standing contain a vast amount of 
available material which is susceptible of development in far less 
time than would bo reiiuired for the planting and growth of new 
forests, our utter neglect of which furnishes one of the most striking 
proofs of our ignoi ance of forest culture. 

No one can travel through any portion of the States east of the 
prairie regions, without being impressed by the fact that he is never 
out of sight of woodland. In fact, the chief cause of the prevailing 
apathy on the subject of forest planting, arises from the fact of the 
great abundance of groves and extended forests, which convey the 
impression, in spite of the assertions of statisticians, that there is still 
enough wood growing to supply the place of that which is removed. 

The Duke of Argyle, in the interesting sketch of his trip through 
the States, published after his return to England, says emphatically 
that nothing in the asp ct of the country surprised and impressed 
him so much as the great amount of wood still remaining, and 
everywhere giving beauty and variety to the landscape; but he 
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culture, but il certain\y is SurpriBing that, with all our boasted ni- 
telhgence, wo still remain practically insensible to the fact that, 
while almost every tract of woodland contains a large percentage of 
such trees as aie most valuable for timber, already well advanced iii 
growth, and susceptible, by ludicious management, of being devel¬ 
oped into proper form and size for use in far Jess time and at far 
less cost than would be reqiiiied for the planting and growth of new 
forest; yet, if left to themselves, not one tree m a thousand will 
ever be fit for anything better than lencnig stuff or fuel Vast re¬ 
sources of wealth are lying latent and running to waste in our 
woodlands, and we stand stupidly unconscious ot the fact that its 
development requires simply the application of the intelligent cul¬ 
ture we bestow on all otlioi crops. In many instances, it is true, 
the native woods have been so long neglected, that they are past 
redemption, but there are, nevertheless, large areas ot continuous for¬ 
est, and smaller gioves and woodlots ni every section of the coun¬ 
try, now yielding no revenue, which might, by propei annual tliin- 
nnig, pruning and cultuic, be developed into timber loiests of very 
gieat value, while yielding an annual ciop of firewood m the pro¬ 
cess. 

Where shall we find, or liow shall we cieate, the men who are 
competent to the work ? To judge from mvaridde piactice, our 
people seem not only to be ignorant ot the fiist principles of forest 
culture, but unconscious even ot the possibility ot its aiiplication to 
the development of our native woods. The fact of such prevailing 
Ignorance rests not alone upon negative evidence. We have posi¬ 
tive proof 111 abundance in the attempts which we often see at the 
“improvement” of a piece of woodland when it is appropriated ns 
the site ot a residence. It is hard to conceive of anything more 
dismal and forlorn than the average result of the effort to impart a 
homelike aspect to such a place; the dwelling, with its “span new” 
expression, standing in the midst of a multitude of tall poles, with 
tufts ot leaves upon their tops, looking like fowls stripped of their 
feathers, and the bare ground fretted everywhere with freshly up¬ 
turned roots, the sole remnants of the wild shrubbery w^hich has 
been ruthlessly exterminated. 

In order to a comprehension of the principles of healthy forest 
growth, let us consider some of the processes of nature, -and learn 
from them her requirements. ^ 

If we plant the seed ot a maple, chestnut, linden, oak or ash tree 
by itself in the open ground m suitable soil, and suffer it to grow 
without molestation, simply guarding it from iniury, we shall find 
that the first act of the young plant is to send out broad leaves, 
which serve among other purposes to shade completely the stem, 
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and the ground immediately around it in which the roots are grow¬ 
ing. As the tree grows, it preserves a symmetrical shape, the limbs 
spreading and the trunk increasing in size, in proportion to its 
height, but always preserving the condition of keeping the trunk 
and the ground for a considerable distance around it, in the shadow 
of the foliage till mature age, when the roots have penetrated to 
such a depth as to be safe from injury, and the trunk is protected 
by thick layers of cork-like bark, which safely guards alike from 
heat and cold the inner layers and young wood in which the sap is 
performing its functions. 

Such are the conditions to which nature adheres, if not interfered 
with by accident or design, and such, therefore, we may be sure, 
are those best adapted to healthy and vigorous growth. The fact 
that they are continually violated with apparent impunity, serves 
only to show the wonderful power of nature to supply deficiencies, 
and adapt herself to circumstances, but m artificial culture, we 
should aim as nearly as possible to imitate the course she would 
pursue if unimpeded. 

The requirements of nature are of course the same when trees are 
growing together in a forest, as when they stand singly, but the 
conditions of growth are so changed that the end is attained by 
entirely different means. 

If we enter a tract of woodland, covered with a hard wood gro^wth 
ot an average height of thirty or forty feet we find it composed 
almost exclusively of trees which have run up to a great height in 
proportion to the spread of their limbs. The largest and oldest of 
them inay have had some lateral branches which are now dead, 
but the younger growth will consist only of tall, slender stems, with¬ 
out a branch or leaf except near the top. It will be difficult, per¬ 
haps impossible, to find a single tree possessing sufficient symmetry 
of form to be worth transplanting for ornamental use. A little 
reflection will serve to convince us that this form of growth, so 
different from that of the single iree in the open ground, is the 
natural result of the action of the same rules under changed con¬ 
ditions. 

When a young wood first springs up on open ground, each tree 
begins to grow as if it were alone, sending out lateral branches 
and preserving its just proportion. But whenever these laterals 
meet and mingle with each other, they shut out the sunlight from 
all below, and thence forward all lateral growth must cease, and 
each individual is struggling upward to keep even with its neighbors 
and secure its share ot the sunbeams which are essential to its 
existence, and which can only be had at the top. It thus becomes 
forced out of all j-ust proportions in the effort to keep even with its 
fellows. The conditions of keeping the trunk and roots in the shade, 
however, are even more rigidly adhered to than in the case of the 
single tree, growing by itself, for the whole area of the wood is 
shaded, and, moreover, the trees on the edges of the wood, if not 
interfered with by men or cattle, will be clothed on the outer side 
with limbs and foliage, clear to the ground, so as to check the free 
passage of the winds whose drying influence upon the soil is even 
more active than that of the sun. 
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If we examine more closely we shall find that nature adapts her¬ 
self to these changed conditions, and avails herself of whatever 
advantages they afford. 

The single tree when growing by itself sends its roots deep into 
the ground in search of the moisture which cannot be had near the 
surface, and thus, when it reaches mature age, it draws its supplies 
from sources beyond the reach of temporary changes, and, moreover, 
secures so firm a hold upon the ground that it suffers no injury 
from the storms that assail it, but fearlessly stretches forth its 
arms as if to challenge the gale. 

In the woods, on the contrary, the surface soil never becomes 
parched or heated, but maintains an even degree of temperature 
and moisture in consequence not only of the exclusion of the sun 
and winds, but of the deep mulching of leaves which annually cover 
the ground and keep it moist, while, by their decomposition, they 
form a rich mould comprising all the ingredients of vegetation. 

If we dig only a few inches into this mould we find it everywhere 
permeated by fibrous rootlets emanating from larger roots, which 
under these circumstances have kept near the surface where they 
draw nourishment from the rich material there provided. If the 
single tree in the open ground had tried to live by such means, it 
would speedily have perished for want of nourishment, or would 
have been uprooted by the winds as forest trees are liable to be 
when left alone in a clearing. 

In the woods the necessity no longer exists of sending the roots 
to a great depth either in search of nourishment or for support 
against storms, and nature always adapts hereself to circumstances 
and attains her ends by the simplest and most economical means. 
-If we now consider the facts I have stated, which any one can 
easily verify for himself, we shall find that all the essential princi¬ 
ples of tree culture are comprised within their lir^’ts, and by their 
rational observances we may secure healthy and vigorous trees, and 
develop at will either such forms as will fit them for timber or for 
ornamental use. 

The five trees I have cited—maple, chestnut, linden, oak and ash 
—are among the most common and yet the most valuable of our 
forest trees, and may be taken as representatives and proper illus¬ 
trations of the facts 1 am stating. Either of these trees, if growing 
by itself in proper soil and undisturbed by other than natural influ¬ 
ences, will attain, at maturity, a height of seventy or eighty feet, 
with a spread of limb equal in diameter to its height, and a trunk 
of such massive proportions as leaves no room for apprehension of 
inability to uphold the wilderness of foliage it has to support. But 
these same trees, if growing in a wood, will send up a slender stem, 
straight as an arrow, fifty, sixty or seventy feet without a limb or 
a leaf, till it reaches the average height of its fellows, and sends out 
its tufts of foliage to secure the benefit of every sunbeam it can 
catch. 

We see therefore,-that if we wish to form a beautiful and sym¬ 
metrical tree, or a grove of such, composed of individual specimens 
of majestic and graceful proportions, we must allow it free access 
to sun and air, with full power of expansion on every side. While 
young, however, the growth will be more vigorous and healthy, and 
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we can develop the desired forms more easily and sucessfully by 
leaving a much 'greater number of trees than are eventually to 
remain, and removing from year to year all which are near enough 
to the final occupants to check or impede their full development. 

If, on the other hand, we wish to develop the trunk or bole for 
use as timber, we must plant, or suffer the trees to grow more 
thickly together, and thus extend the trunk longitudinally by forcing 
it to ascend in search of the sunlight on which its very existence is 
dependent. The indigenous growth, however, is always a great deal 
too thick for successful development. The trees are so crowded 
that many of them perish in the struggle, and those which survive 
are drawn up into such spindling proportions that not one in a 
hundred ever attains the dignity of timber, whereas by proper and 
reasonable thinning, and judicious culture and pruning of the trees 
selected for final retention, every acre of woodland might be made 
to yield an annual crop of fire-wood, and all the while be growing 
timber which eventually in many instances might be worth more 
than the land itself; or by a different process of management may 
be converted into a grove of majestic and graceful ornamental trees. 

The proper performance of this work constitutes the most impor¬ 
tant part of forest culture, and for want of the Ipowledgo of how it 
should be done, or from ignorance of the possibility of its applica¬ 
tion to our native forest, a vast area (in the aggregate) of woodland 
is running to waste, yielding no revenue and promising nothing 
better in the future than tire-wood, of which a very large propor¬ 
tion is yet susceptible of redemption and conversion into timber of 
great value at far less cost of time and labor than would be required 
for the planting and rearing of new forests, while the very process 
of development would be yielding an annual income instead of 
demanding large outlays. 

Travel where we may we are never out of sight of forest, and 
every wood-lot is a mine of wealth waiting only the application of 
intelligent labor for its developmeiit. In almost every tract of wood¬ 
land may be found more or less of the trees I have named, and in 
many places also hickory, walnut, butternut, elm, cherry, beech and 
other valuable timber trees, mingled with a great variety of those 
which are worthless, or fit only for fuel. In some cases they are 
past redemption, having been so long neglected that they have run 
up into mere thickets of hooppoles. Young growth may everywhere 
be found, however, which are in condition to be taken in hand, and 
in almost all cases the work of thinning and pruning may be 
entered upon with a certainty of profitable results if wisely and 
perseveringly conducted. 

The work of thinning, as ordinarily conducted in the occasional 
instances in which on any account it has become desirable, is en¬ 
trusted to mere laborers, who have no regard for the natural condi¬ 
tions which are essential to healthy growth, and which can not be 
suddenly changed without serious injury to the trees that are left. 

All the small growth of shrubs, such as hazel, cornel, dogwood, 
elder, shad-bush, etc., is first grubbed out and destroyed under the 
general term of “underbrush,” and this not only throughout the 
interior of the wood, but round its outer edges, where such shrubbery 
is apt to spring up in thickets, which serve the very important pur- 
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pose of preventing the free passage of the wind over the surface 
soil of the interior, besides adding incalculably to the beauty of the 
wood, as seen from without by connecting the line of foliage of 
the trees, with that of the sward below, and presenting a living mass 
of verdure. The trees which are considered most desirable to pre¬ 
serve, are then selected, and all the rest at once removed. Finally 
the leaves are carefully raked from the surface and carried off or 
burnt. 

Sun and wind now have free access to the soil, and it xery soon 
becomes parched and dry. The fine rootlets near the surface, which 
have heretofore been preserved by the never-failing moisture of the 
rich mould under its mulching of leaves, are converted into a mass 
of wiry fibres, no longer capable of conveying nourishment, even if 
it were within their reach. And while the means of supply are thus 
reduced, the tall, slender trunk, through which the sap must ascend 
to the leaves, is now exposed to the free action of the sun and 
winds. Now I do not presume to say, that evaporation can take 
place through the bark, but the provision which nature makes to 
guard the inner vital tissues from the effect of the sun’s rays indi¬ 
cates, beyond all question, that they are in some way injurious. I 
have elsewhere shown that in the case of the single tree growing by 
itself, the trunk is always shaded by the spreading foliage, when 
suffered to retain its natural form. In the forest, the trees shade 
each other, and thus effect the object by mutual action. But now 
let me call your attention to another provision of nature which few 
people observe, but the meaning of which is too obvious to be mis¬ 
taken. If we examine the bark of an oak, elm, chestnut or maple, 
of mature age, which has always stood by itself, exposed to the full 
infiuence of atmospheric changes, we find it to be of great thickness, 
of very rugged character, and of a cork-like consistency, all of which 
characteristics make it the best possible non-con vl actor of heat or 
cold that can be imagined, under the protection of which the living 
tissues are safely kept from injury through the burning heat of 
summer and the intense cold of winter. 

Now go into the forest where the trees shade each other, and wind 
and sun are excluded, and you will find that the bark of the trees 
is smooth and thin in comparison with that of those in the open 
ground. 

Nature never wastes her energies needlessly, and the trees in the 
woods do not require the thick coat of those that are exposed. But 
the effect of suddenly admitting the sun and wind upon them is 
precisely the same as that of exposing any portion of the human 
skin which had heretofore been clothed. It is to guard against 
injury from this source that experienced tree-planters, when remov¬ 
ing large trees from the woods, are accustomed to swathe the trunks 
with ropes of straw, which is a rational process, yet it is by no 
means uncommon to see the reverse of this action. I have seen, 
during the past winter, a great many very large fine trees planted 
on the best avenues in Chicago, at a cost of certainly not less than 
fifty dollars each, from the trunks and large limbs of which all the 
rough bark had been carefully scraped, leaving only a thin, smooth 
covering over the inner tissues. This is as if a inan. should prepare 
for unusual exposure to heat or cold by laying aside all his clothing. 

—26 
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Few persons, even among those whose business is tree culture, as 
fruit-growers and nursery men, have any just conception of the value 
of thorough mulching, as a means of promoting the health and 
vigor of growing trees. In fact, such a mulching of the whole 

{ ground as nature provides in the forest by the annual fall of the 
eaves, may be B&id to be unknown in artificial culture, so rarely is 
it practiced, yet its immediate effect in promoting new and vigorous 
growth is such as would seem almost incredible to one who had not 
witnessed it, and affords one of the most beautiful illustrations of 
nature*s methods of securing the most important results by such 
simple and incidental means that they escape our notice, though 
going on right under our eyes from year to year. . 

Of course the richest food for plant consumption is in the soil 
near the surface, but if that soil is subjected to alternations of tem¬ 
perature and moisture, sometimes baked in clods, and at others 
reduced to the consistency of mire, no roots can survive the changes. 
In the forest, as I have elsewhere said, these changes are preven¬ 
ted by the shade of the foliage and the mulching of fallen leaves. 
The rich mould of the surface soil maintains an even temperature, 
is always moist, and is everwhere permeated with fibrous roots 
drawing nourishment from the rich sources which surround them, 
and this process may be artificially imitated, and the same results 
attained, by mulching, if properly done. It does not suffice to pile 
a few inches of straw or manure around eacli tree for a short dis¬ 
tance from the trunk. If the tree stands singly, at a distance from 
others, the mulching should extend on every side beyond the spread 
of its branches; and in the case of an orchard, or young wood, the 
surface of the whole area it occupies should be covered with leaves, 
straw, shavings, chip dirt, tan-bark, or whatever material is most 
available, to a depth of several inches. I first learned the value of 
the process when a young man, on a coffee plantation in Cuba, where' 
a portion of the hands were constantly employed in collecting re¬ 
fuse vegetable matter of all kinds, and spreading over the whole 
ground between the rows of the coffee bushes, to such depth as 
served to keep the surface cool and of even temperature, and also 
to prevent the growth of grass and weeds and thus supersede 4he 
necessity of ploughing between the rows. 

Afterwards, when engaged in fruit culture in New Jersey, I prac¬ 
ticed it in my vineyard and orchards with most satisfactory results, 
of which an account was published more than thirty years ago, in 
the Horticulturist, then edited by A. J. Downing.* 

The trees and vines responded at once to my efforts in their be¬ 
half by such increased luxuriance of growth that it was easy to dis¬ 
tinguish the portions that had been mulched as far as they could 
be seen, and, on digging into the surface-soil under the mulching 
at any point, I found it filled with fibrous roots precisely as is the 
case in the leaf mould in the woods. No fruit-grower who has once 
tried this experiment will ever after forego the advantages it offers, 
and I have spoken of it thus at length from the obviously vital im¬ 
portance of its bearing on forest culture. A moment’s reflection 
will show that in the opening and thinning of native wood which 
had grown thickly together, a heavy mulching of such portions of 


*Hoi iicvlturisU Vol. p. 113. 
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the ground as may unavoidably become exposed may be of most 
essential service in preserving the health and vigor of the trees that 
are to be retained. 

It is difficult to lay down specific rules by which a novice could 
be guided in the work of opening and thinning out the wood of a 
native forest, except by fully impressing him with the importance 
of preserving, so far as is possible, the conditions which nature 
shows to be the most favorable to vigorous growth, and proceeding 
very cautiously when it becomes necessary to change the relative 
moportions of the influences which affect the vitality of the trees. 
The age and condition of the wood at the time the work is begun, 
are, of couri’e, important elements for consideration. If the growth 
is not more than ten or fifteen years, and the trees have not sprung 
up so thickly as already to have become a mere thicket of hoop- 
poles, but have preserved a reasonable degree of symmetry, its 
management can be much more easily controlled than if it has 
attained a more mature age, and especially if the object is to cre¬ 
ate an ornamental grove composed of fine specimens of individual 
trees, a process by which the value of desirable residence sites in 
the vicinity of cities or large towns might often be very greatly in¬ 
creased. 

Whether this be the object, or the development of timber, the 
first thing to be done is to select and place a distinguishing mark 
upon every tree which is ultimately to be retained. Then remove 
at first from its immediate vicinity only those which are actually 
crowding it, or impeding its growth by shading or interfering with 
its foliage. Those which simply shade the trunk or the ground 
around it are serving a useful purpose, and should not be disturbed. 
Indeed, if it is found that the necessary removals involve much in¬ 
creased exposure of the surface soil around the tree, it should at 
once be covered with the mulching of sufficient depth to prevent 
the possibility of its becoming heated and dry. All other sources of 
danger to the health of the trees are insignificant in comparison 
with that of the rude check they are liable to receive from sudden 
exposure of the trunks and surface roots to the influence of the sun 
and wind, from which they have heretofore been protected, and to 
which they can only become accustomed by a gradual change. 

The next year it will be found that the tree has gladly availed 
itself of the opportunity for expansion, and has spread its limbs to 
fill the vacant space around it, so that more trees must now be re¬ 
moved, while the increased mass of foliage it has developed renders 
it less liable to suffer injury from their loss. 

The removal of the undergrowth of shrubbery should be very cau¬ 
tiously conducted, and in no case should it be removed from the 
outskirts of the wood, which should everywhere be left with as dense 
a growth as possible, to prevent the entrance of the winds. ^ 

The sirocco-like wind from the S. W.,^which often blows with 
great violence for days together, especially in the spring and early 
summer, when the trees are full of sap, and the young shoots and 
leaves are tender and sensitive, is the one from which most danger 
is to be apprehended. The merely mechanical injury it inflicts upon 
the spray and foliage is often serious, but its worst effects are due 
to its absorption of moisture and vitality. 
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All experienced nursery men and fruit-growers have learned to 
dread its exhausting influences, especially upon grape vines and other 
broad leaved plants, and they too are aware of the fact, which com¬ 
paratively few ordinary observers seem to have noticed, that its 
effect in giving a general trend of the spray and branches of 
trees in exposed situations towards the N. E., is so marked, that no 
one who has learned to observe it need ever be long at a loss to 
know the points of the compass in any parts of the country. 

The fact, however, that we have it in our power to guard against the 
evil effects of this wind by artificial means, is not so generally 
known as it should be, and it was only after many years observa¬ 
tion and experience that I came to a full realization of certain facts 
in connection with its action, which have a most important bearing 
upon the question of forest culture. 

I became aware, many years since, that many shrubs, trees and 
plants would grow and thrive at Newport, E. I., and at Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, which in the interior were only found much farther 
south, and would certainly perish if removed to the latitude of those 
towns. The reason assigned in both cases was the warming influ¬ 
ence of the neighboring gulf stream, which seemed a plausible ex¬ 
planation in which my faith remained unshaken for years, until I 
went to Chicago, where I found it was impossible to grow many of 
the finer fruits, and some of the forest trees which elsewhere* are 
found in much higher latitudes. Neither peaches nor grapes can be 
grown at Chicago, or at any other point on the western side of the 
lake, without artificial protection, and the native growth of wood is 
very meagre, and many varieties which elsewhere are found much 
farther north, as the beech and the hemlock, cannot be grown; yet 
the eastern shore of the lake, only sixty miles distant, has no supe¬ 
rior in the whole country as a fruit growing region. Peaches, grapes, 
strawberries, etc., grow most luxuriantly anywhere on that shore up 
to the northern extremity of the lake, three hundred miles north of 
Chicago, and every variety of forest tree indigenous to the country 
is found in the best condition of vigorous health. 

There is no gulf stream to account for this difference, but the 
relative position towards the lake of the whole extent of its fruitful 
shore is the same as that of Newport and Nova Scotia towards the 
ocean. In both cases the S. W. wind reaches the shore after pass¬ 
ing for a long distance over water, and instead of burning and ex¬ 
hausting vegetation with a breath of fire, it comes laden with the 
moisture it has gathered up in its passage, and brings health and 
strength upon its wings, instead of disease and death. Further 
reflection served to convince me that the rule was susceptible of 
much wider application, and serves to explain the different vegeta¬ 
tion of the eastern and western shores of great continents in the 
same parallels of latitude. Central Spain and Southern Italy, the 
lands of the orange and grape, are in the same latitude as Boston, 
and going west on the same parallel to California, we again find 
ourselves surrounded with fruits and plants which in Boston can only 
be grown under glass. Continuing our western flight across the 
Pacific, we find the flora of Eastern Asia to bear, in many respects, 
a striking resemblance to that of Eastern America. 
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These facts have certainly a very important bearing upon the 
question of forest culture. They prove that the S. W. wind of 
spring and early summer is perhaps the worst enemy we have to 
guard against, and also that its deleterious influences are beutralized 
when it passes over a large body of water. It is comparatively rare, 
however, that a situation can be secured affording that advantage, 
and the question naturally arises, are there no other means of pro¬ 
tection? I am happy to have it in my power again to summon 
nature as a witness that such means are within our reach. 

I have said that the beech would not grow near Chicago, a fact 
which I was very reluctant to admit on first going there, and was 
only fully convinced of its truth by witnessing repeated failures, and 
the evidence of reliable nurserymen who had tried in vain to pre¬ 
serve it. Yet after I had long been satisfied that it was idle to 
attempt its culture, I was one day amazed, while surveying in the 
woods a few miles from the city, at coming upon a little group 
of beech trees comprising some twenty or- thirty in all, of mature 
size and hi full health and vigor. On examining the situation, to 
discover, if possible, an explanation of the phenomenon, I observed 
first thfft they stood in the bottom of a ravine so deep that their 
tops were scarcely even with its banks, while the wood which sur¬ 
rounded them extended more than a mile to the S. W., so that they 
were completely sheltered from the effects of the wind from that 
quarter, t have never been able to find or to hear of another beech 
tree anywhere in that region, and can only account for their pres¬ 
ence by supposing the seed to have been brought from a distance 
by birds, probably crows, jays or wild pigeons, and dropped acci¬ 
dentally on spot, which proved to be a ‘Voigne of vantage,’' where 
they were safe from the enemy. The evidence thus afforded of the 
value of a screen on the S. W. side, should not be lost upon those 
who are selecting sites for orchards, or vineyards, and shows the 
importance, when thinning a wood, of leaving whate\er shubbery or 
foliage there may be on that side to arrest the progress of the wind. 

The work of pruning the trees which are to be preserved for tim¬ 
ber involves a careful consideration of the principles I have set 
forth, apart from the judgment required for the skillful performance 
of the mere manual labor. The object in view being the de¬ 
velopment of the bole, it is important to remove any limbs 
which threaten to become its rivals in size, if any such have be¬ 
come established before the work of improvement began. But 
after the trunk has attained the desired height, it is on all accounts 
desirable to develop the largest possible mass of foliage, because 
the making of wood can only be effected by the elaboration of the 
sap, which is the work of the leaves. 

If one is rearing a new forest, in which the trees have been under 
his control from the time of planting, it must be the result of his own 
ignorance or negligence if he has failed to secure such forms as he 
desired, since it is easy to direct the gfowth of young trees, and 
prevent them from running into extravagances which will unfit 
them for service as timber. And not unfrequently we may find a 
young wood of indigenous growth, which may be taken in hand and 
wrought into such shape that its future progress can be easily di¬ 
rected. But, for the most part, in woods that have been suffered to 
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nin wild till they have approached maturity, a good deal of skillful 
pruning will be required to bring the individual trees that are to 
be preserved into such form as will give them most value. Nothing 
but practice and careful observation can confer this power. The 
little treatise of DesCars on the pruning of forest and ornamental 
trees, translated by Mr. C. S. Sargent, of the Arnold Arhoretnm, 
and published by A. Williams & Co., of Boston, (price 75 cents,) 
contains full and explicit illustrated directions for all the manual 
work of pruning, and is invaluable as a guide to the novice, and a 
work of reference to experienced foresters. But mere manual skill 
in the performance of the work will be of little avail without the 
application of a thorough knowledge of the principles of tree growth, 
and a strict compliance with the requirements of their nature. 

If our agriculturists will but apply to the management of their 
forests the same intelligence with which they direct the culture 
of other farm crops, they will find an equally ready response 
to their efforts. The farmer who should leave his field of corn or 
potatoes to shift for itself, or suffer his cattle and hogs to ramble 
through it at will, would be justly sneered at by his neighbors and 
punished by the loss of his crop—and trees have no tmore ^capacity 
for self-management than corn‘or other vegetables, and are quite as 
ready to profit by judicious culture, and to yield returns corres¬ 
ponding to the care bestowed upon them. They are not liabte to 
be utterly destroyed, as corn is, by the incursions of live stock, but 
they do suffer serious injury from the trampling and rooting up of 
the ground. I have seen beautiful groves of oaks in Iowa full of 
dead and dying trees, and, on asking the cause, have been told that 
the native woods ‘‘can’t stand civilization,” but always die out when 
cattle begin to lun in them; and I am told that, in Kentucky and 
elsewhere in the South, the young growth is found to contain only 
the inferior varieties of oaks, as the swine running in the woods 
seek and greedily eat the acorns of the white Oak, on account of 
their superior sweetness. Has any one ever estimated the cost of 
raising hogs on such food? 

I have endeavored, in the preceding pages, to confine myself 
to the special features of forest gro\^h which need to be re¬ 
garded in the effort to develop and improve a native wood, wher¬ 
ever it may be. The planting and culture of an artificial forest 
is quite another affair, and I have made no allusion to it because 
my special object has been, if possible, to urge the fact, and 
arouse attention to it, that we still have vast resources of latent 
wealth on every side, susceptible of development by proper man¬ 
agement, which we are everywhere suffering to run to waste. 
Tne work of planting and rearing artificial forests can not indeed 
be urged too strongly, and there is no danger of its being overdone. 
But the conviction of its necessity can be more readily and forcibly 
impressed upon the popular mind by an illustration of the possi¬ 
bilities of forest culture, when applied to our native woods, than by 
any other means. The need of further progress by artificial plant¬ 
ing will speedily become obvious, and will follow in natural course. 

It has been asserted, and with truth, that it is idle for us to 
establish schools of forestry, because there is no demand for fores¬ 
ters, and consequently no stimulus to the acquirement of a knowl- 
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edge of the theory and practice of the art. It will be time enough 
to establish such schools, it is said, when we have evidence that 
there are people who desire to avail themselves of the advantages 
they oiffer, ana that will not be till there is a demand for the ser¬ 
vices of those who have done so. This is true, so far as it goes, 
hut the next consideration is, how to create the demand. There was 
no demand a few years ago for telegraph operators, and when I 
was a boy there was no demand for railroad employes, for there 
were no railroads. How was the demand created ? By showing the 
importance of the results. Think of the time and labor expended 
by Morse and his associates before they could get permission to 
demonstrate the value of the electric telegraph by a line from Wash¬ 
ington to Baltimore. No general interest was felt in the scheme till 
its advantages were thus made manifest, because there was no real” 
izing conviction of its truth. And to-day we are in a similar posi¬ 
tion in reference to the question of forestry. The impending danger 
of the diminishing supply of timber is acknowledged by all who are 
familiar with the subject, but there is no realizing sense of it in the 
popular mind, and there is a want of confidence in the practicability 
of any of the proposed’ measures of relief. The first and most im¬ 
portant thing to do, therefore, is to stimulate popular interest by 
showihg what can be done. To create a popular demand of any 
kind, it is essential first to demonstrate the value of its object. 
The men who are familiar with forest culture, know, as well as 
Morse knew the capability of the telegraph, that the wealth of the 
nation may be enormously increased by the proper development of 
the native woods already standing, but they can point to no evi¬ 
dence of th^ truth of their assertion, and the fact that it has not 
been done is regarded as proof of its impossibility. There is no 
such thing in the country as an illustrative example of what may 
be accomplished by timber culture, and very few of our citizens who 
visit Europe can appreciate the works which have there been 
achieved. They go abroad to study works of art, with the idea that 
we have nothing to learn in regard to natural productions, and the 
comparatively small number who grasp the conception of the grand 
possibilities of development which our forests ofifer to the exercise 
of such artificial culture as may there be seen, can do no more on 
their return than express their convictions and urge the importance of 
acting upon them. This they have done for many years past, but 
they have not succeeded in arousing such a popular conviction of 
the necessity as should enforce the action of their representatives to 
the point of making needful provision. The enormous and costly 
scale on which the work of planting new forests must be* undertaken, 
in order to be effective, seems to throw a damper upon every effort 
to bring it to pass. 

If every owner of a wood lot could be convinced that its value 
might be enormously increased by a process which, so farJrom de¬ 
manding an outlay, would add to his annual income, it would not 
be long before farmers would consider it as derogatory to their rep¬ 
utation to leave the forests in the wild condition they now are, as 
they would to have a field of com presenting a sinjilar appearance 
of slovenliness. To produce such conviction the truth must be dem¬ 
onstrated in actual practice, and the cost of such demonstration 
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will be bat A tri^iag piioe to pay for the returns it w3J Majg» hit 
any State or city sweet a tract of woodland at some easuy aeeSiti' 
ible point, and put it under a proper course of mana^ment, as 
experimental forest, and it would very soon excite an interest whicu 
could not fail to increase. A portion of it should be suffered to 
remain in its original, unimproved condition. Another part should 
be improved as ‘‘open park,” for the best development of individual 
trees in their fullest natural capacity of dignity and grace, and a 
third portion should be devoted to the production of timber by the 

S rocess of thinning, pruning and proper culture. The progress of 
evelopment could then be seen and watched from year to year in 
all its stages, and the demonstration thus afforded would touch the 
interest of every owner of a wood lot. The process would soon 
begin to be imitated, a conviction of the value and importance of a 
knowledge of forestry would become established in the popular 
mind, and the demand for the services of those who had acquired 
it would lead to a demand for the means of acquirement, and thus 
the schools of forestry would be called into existence by the natural 
course of events. 

The inauguration of such an experimental or illustrative forest as 
a means of exciting public interest is surely an object that is weQ 
worthy the consideration of legislative and municipal bodies, or of 
corporations whose interests are connected with this form of natidbal 
wealth. The cost would be insignificant in comparison with that of 
planting and maintaining new forests, and the spur of personal 
interest would incite such general action as would add incalculably 
to the wealth of every State without further outlay than the cost 
of demonstration. 

It is of course desirable that the experimental forest should be as 
conspicuous and easily accessible to the public as possible, for which 
reason the -vicinity of a city would seem the most appropriate 
point. And municipal bodies would be justified in making a liberal 
appropriation for the promotion of such an object, since it would 
certainly constitute, for great numbers of people, one of the princi- 

f ial attractions of the city. The beneficial results which would fol- 
ow, however, would add so largely to the substantial wealth and 

i lower of the State that its mam support should be derived from 
egislative rather than municipal action. 

It is not, however, my province to discuss the means of effecting 
the work, beyond this general suggestion. 

I have aimed only to convey a conception of the rich resources 
which nature has placed at our disposal, if we choose to avail our¬ 
selves of her offer. v 

I have made no statement in regard to forest growth which will 
not be recognized as true by all who are familiar with the subject, 
and all such persons will endorse my statement that, poetically, the 
rules which govern the process are universally ignored. 

I have pomted out what I conceive to be the readiest means of 
awakening public attention and creating such general interest as 
will insure reform, and I leave to other hands the task of arrangmg 
the laws which must govern its execution. 
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TRANSACTIONS. 


The Association was called to order at 11 A. M. on Wednesday, 
December li, 1881, by the President, Dr. Joseph Teftt, when, on 
motion, an adjournment was had until after dinner. 


AFTEENOON. 

• 

The Association was called to order at 1 :l 0, and the President 
introduced Hon. W. W. Norton, of Dundee, who delivered an address 
of welcome, so hearty and cordial that all felt at home at once. 
During his remarks he alluded to the growth and importance of the 
industry they represented, and the necessity of care in all their 
work. 

J. H. Broomell, of North Aurora, responded, on behalf of the 
Association, and accepted the generous welcome so heartily offered. 

The President then delivered his innual address: 


A^NUAL ADDKE8B OF THt PRESIDENT 


Fellow ( Meinbei s of the llUnoib Paity7nen*^ 4 ssor lation, 7 ndie’^ and Gentlemen 

Wo meet here to-day in actoidnnoo with a preconceived id jb foi the purpose of spend¬ 
ing a few hours In social communion and mental improvement 1 trust you will boar 
with me if I spend a fe^\ moments in glancing at the early history of this old se( tion of 
our State I say old in contiadi&tinction to a prevailing opinion which has been univer¬ 
sally recei\ed that oui lands have only recently boon raised from the ocean bed 

Pi of Agassiz inform* d us a ears ago that m his opinion the flrst-born land in the known 
world was on the American Continent. 

This was contained in one unbroken stretch or line from Nova Scotia to the far West. 
If you please, draw two lines on your map, the upper one running from the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence westward nearly to ht Paul on the Mississippi and the lower one from the 
neighborhood of St Johns, m Newfoundland, running southwesterly about to the point 
where the Wisconsin joins the Mississippi but jutting down to form an extensive penin¬ 
sula comprising part of the States of Indiana and Illinois, and you include between them 
all of the United States which existed at the close of the Devonian period 

Now, if Prof Agassiz was correct in the foregomg (of which we have but little doubt), 
we aie standing here to-day on a portion of the fli&t land ever raised above the ocean 
wave. Be this as It may. wo find plenty of evidence to show, beyond a doubt, that this 
vicinity has been the home of what was once a groat nation,~a people who wore versed 
in the arts which in part or whole are lost to us, or only known by the relics found 
hero and there in the copper mines of Lake Superior, or in the mounds erected by them, 
and perhaps elsewhere. These people inhabited this country and undoubtedly tilled the 
soil ntfndreds of years, yea, many thousands of years ago. 

It IS believed by many that they had a hand in removing the timber from the lands, and 
thereby laying the foundation of our groat prairies. 
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The presumption Is, that Ihls occurred long before the rod man was allowed to roam 
over the prairie State. The Indians found here by the present generation have no tradi> 
tlonal history of any race or people living hero before them, other than those mentioned 
below. 

They found the mounds hero when they took possession of the country. After years of 
toil and endurance, for some cause to us unknown, these inhabitants abandoned their 
homes, or were exterminated. Subseiiuont to this, the soil lemained a wild waste, or, in 
other words, all written accounts in regard to it are virtually unknown to history. In 
process of time, the territory was overrun by the Illinois tube of Indians, who wore a 
powerful nation, and committed many aggressions on the neighboring tribes, and finally 
waged war on them until endurance was no longer considered a virtue. About this time 
an alliance was formed by six of the adjacent nations or tribes, who combined to exter¬ 
minate the troublesome Illinois. This being done, the country contiguous to the Fox 
river by conquest fell into the hands of the Pottawatomie Nation, who held it and culti¬ 
vated only here and there a garden spot. 

The largo production of vegetable matter raised from year to year was burned, and 
went back to the soil in the form of ash and potash. In this situation the early settlers 
of this section found the soil forty or fifty years ago. It was at that time in a ripe condi¬ 
tion to produce large crops of the various ceieals 

The wheat raised at that time was large and plump in kernel, and not unfrequently 
yielded on an average from twenty to forty bushels per acre, and sometimes even more 
than this amount was gathered. 

Many of the early farmers conceived the idea that the soil was so rich in the elements 
of production that it never could be exhausted At least their actions would seem to in¬ 
dicate that this was the fact, as we found many who wore always borrowing from mother 
earth without the least attempt to pay. The result of this practice was that within a 
quarter of a century wheat ceased to do a profitable crop to grow The borrv had become 
small or shriveled, and the average production was only about ton bushels to the acre. 
Com eontinuod to produce a fair yield, but the price was so low that it hardly paid for 
gathering and marketing. 

The same could be said of oats and other small grain. Then came the query, what 
should be done? About this time a company was organized in Chicago to build a railway 
from that cltv to Galena. 


This railroad reached Elgin in the winter of 1849-50, and in the spring of the last named 
year a farmer from Orange countv. New York, conceived the idea of sending milk to 
Chicago by rail. Ho immediately commenced the undertaking To him is the credit t ot 
only due for opening up the milk trade of this section, but also that of originating the first 
can ever made west of the great lakes for the transportation of milk. The same form and 
size of can is now in universal use in this State, as well as in many other western States. 
Little did ho think, when he saw that one can of milk which was being trundled down to 
the depot in that old ox cart, whnt a river of milk was being tapped in this vicinity, and 
that It would so soon develop into such mammoth dimensions. 

Think you of the thirty years ago, when some of our farmers at least were on the great 
cereal road to financial ruin. Many there were who were unable to squarely bring the 
year round, and not a few had encumbered their farms. 


At this juncture the mother of the Bovine family of animals put In her appearance as a 
God-send. She with her fine lacteal flow has furnished the means to raise the mortgages, 
to erect fine buildings in the place of those old dilapidated ones of by-gone years. She 
has also produced an essential factor in the enrichment of the farm .soil. Wo are of the 
opinion that the farms in the dairy districts of this State have largely increased in intrinsic 
value bv the amount of animal deposits which they have received from time to time by 
the present mode of farming. 


Cato, the Censor, who lived and flourished over two thousand years ago, being asked 
the best method of enriching a country, answered, by feeding cattle. We think we have 
good reason for believing there is not a dairyman in Northern Illinois, who has over given 
this subject a thought, but will admit the soundness oi Cato's opinion. 

One need not go outside of the farm field to bo fully satisfied that m the section of 
our State whore dairies have boon successfully operated for the last few years, the farm 
lands are in far better condition to produce a valuable crop of nearly or quite all of the 
cereal grains than they wore tweniy-five or thirty years ago. 

Look at our corn, compare the soundness of the kernel with that raised on lands where 
the soil has not been quickened by animal deposits, and we are led to believe the most 
casual observ'er will be convinced of the benefit of stock for the farm, other than solely 
that of making milk. 


If this be so, then in figuring up our profit or loss we should take into account the in¬ 
creased productive value of the soil. 

It IS a well settled fact that some kinds of crops exhaust the soil very much more than 
others. For the purpose of inviting your attention more thoroughly to this subject, we 
have appended a few comparisons. Suppose we take two acres of dried timothy nay, 
allowing tonsper acre, we have three tons, or 6,<K)0 pfiunds. the ash ol which would be 
317.16 pounds. We next take the same number of acres, tons and pounds of dried red 
clover, the ash of which would bo 448.68 pounds. 


Then two acres of berry of wheat, allowing 25 bushels to the acre, which would give us 
8,000 pounds, the ash ot which would be 35.30 pounds; then the straw of the 
mated at tons per acre, would give us 6,(H>0 pounds, the ash of which would be «11.08 
pounds; and, lastly, we give a cow the products of two acres to sustain her for the year, 
and take from her 5,000 pounds of milk, the ash of which would be about 30.50 pounds. Now 
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let us Ei)eiid a few moments in looking at the component parts of the ash as above, that we 
may form some idea of what each of the live different kinds contain, and the amount of the 
same. In so doim; you will please allow us to recapitulate a little. 


1 

Dry timothy 
hay, 6,000 lbs; 
ash. 317 16 lbs. 

Dry red clover 
hay. 6.000 lbs; 
ash, 448.68 lbs. 

Wheat berry, 
3.000 lbs; ash, 
35.30 lbs. 

Wheat straw. 
6,000 lbs; a<ih. 
211.08 lbs. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Potash. 

52 86 

59 85 

6 74 

1.20 

Soda. 

23 64 

31 74 

7 20 

1.74 

Lime . 

44 04 

166 80 

2 88 

14.40 

Magnesia. 

6.40 

19 98 

2 70 

1.92 

Alumina—traces of iron. 

1 86 

0 84 

0 78 

5 40 

Silica. 

166 32 

21 66 

12.00 

172 20 

Sulphuric acid. 

21 18 

26 82 

1 50 

2.22 

Phosphoric acid . 

1 50 

39 42 

1 20 

10.20 

Chlorine .. 

0 .36 

21 72 

0 30 

1.80 

Totals. j . 

317 16 

448 68 

35 30 

211 08 




2 

70 60 




70 60 

2^ 68 


6,000 pounds of milk gave 30 50 pounds of ash, composed of— 

Phosphate of lime . 

MagnoHia . 

Per oxide iron . 

Chloride of potassium . 

Chloride of bodium . 

Free soda.’. 


15.49 pouftds. 
2 88 
0 81 
8 27 

1 53 

2 02 


Total ash 


:10 60 


We see by the foregoing figures that a ton of timothy hay takes from the soil in e^lid 
matter 105.72 pounds. One ton of clover 149.56 n>s. One ton of the berry of wheat 23.63; the 
same oi wheat-straw 70 30 One ton of wheat and straw together 93.89, and one ton of 
milk 12.20 lbs. This is exclusive of gases removed in each case. 

If these ffgures are correct, can we doubt which kind of farming is best, so far as keeping 
up and in good condition the farm lands? 

The Question has often been asked if the West is not likely to over-do the dairy business. 
You will please lot us look at this question, as it is one of much importance to the dairy¬ 
men of iHiaois. In the first place we will oast our eve back to th * decade prior to 18^, 
when but little butter was made for sale in Northern Illinois, and when that little brought 
from eight to ten cents per pound on an average. This was at the time when it took only 
a dozen tubs to glut the great Chicago market. 

It has been hinted that the butter made at the time mentioned above was of inferior 
quality and consequently had to be sold low. While some might have been, we are quite 
sure that all was not so. 

A visit was made by us to Chicago at a time with a friend who had about a dozen tubs for 
sale, and who. after spending hour.*? in trying to sell his butter, finally found a hotel keeper 
who offered him 12}ij cts p(‘r pound, provided he would take his note due a few months 
hence, saying at the same time the butter was too good to be profitable for him to purchase, 
as his guests would eat twice as much of it as they would or eight cent butter. How with 
^eese? About this time we had a few hundred pounds of full cream cheese made on our 
farm for sale, for which we were offered all the way from five to seven cents per pound 
by Chicago buyers. We finallv bartered It off for eight cents a pound. Last week we 
paid eighteen cents a pound for cheese in Elgin, not as good as that we sold thirty-five 
years ago for eight cents. 

Creamery butter sold last week on the Elgin Board of Trade for 43 cts. a pound. 

Does this show the dairy business as over done in this vicinity at the present time? 
We think not. 

The increase of the population in the United States for the last decade has been 11.230,185. 
Now give 14 pounds or butterto each, the amount computed as used per capita In this coun¬ 
try, and we would require an additional make of over 167,000.000 pounds for home consump¬ 
tion alone, over the make for home use Ip 1870. 

The acquisitiveness of some, yea many, of our American people has Induced not a few 
to commit various grave errors In the form of adulteration of the various kinds of food for 
human consumption, and amongst the many,perhaps none have suffered more than that 
of the dairy. 
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This has had. and is havine an injurious effect on our exportation of dairy products. 
How longr this thine will be allowed to exist no one knows. 

Perhaps there is no country In the civilized world where adulteration is earned on to 
such perfection as in the United States. 

A careful observer can but notice the result of this on the physical and mental condi¬ 
tion of our people. Who is there, or where can we And a person, that has lived to see a 
score of years, who is perfectly sound in health and mind? Look at our asylums and see 
the fearful increase of mental disease there, and then uuiotly ask yourselves how much 
of this is the work of adulteration of our food. 

The largest exportation of our own dairv products is to England. Mexico draws her sup¬ 
plies of this product almost solely through that source Although only divided from us by 
a comparatively small river, such have been our commercial relations Avith her that but 
very little, if any, of our goods have reached her market direct. The prospect now 
appears favorable for a railway connection with the City of Mexico in the near future, 
wnich may result largely to the benefit of the dairymen of this country. Some of the 
South American States import butter and cheese, not directly however Irom this country 
but through our English cousins on the other side of the groat Salt Pond. ’ 

By suitable exertions on our part could wo not reach that trade direct and thereby benefit 
the dairymen of the United States? 

In taking a careful survey of the dairy and its connections, we are constrained to repeat 
what we have often said before, that we firmly believe the factorymen commit an error in 
not stamping their packages with their names, place of business, and (luality of their 
goods. 

If this was universally done, the purchaser* could step up and purchase his supplies 
with much confidence 

It does not appeat reasonable that the manufacturers would suffer by so doing if they 
put upon the market an honest article No man shouldrfollow for u moment a profession 
or calling where honest dealing will not give him ample support. Ho owes this to him¬ 
self, to his fellow-men, and to the world at large 

The Chair appointed the following committees: 

On Nominations, S. W. Kingsley, A. Thompson, 0. S. Cohoon. 
On Finance—E. C. Hawley, E. J. Oatman, Chas. E. Wood, Mes- 
dames H. C. Edwards, D. 0. Adams, and George Giddings. 

On Obituary—J. H. Broomell, C. H. Larkin, H. C. Edwards. 

The following paper was then read by 0. 8. Cohoon, Esq., of 
Belvidere. 


THE COW IS QUEEN, AND HER PRODUCTION IS KING 
Ladies and Gentle7nen 

I do not expect to prove to you that the coa\ ia<|ueen and her production is king, entirely 
by statistics alone; neither in a commercial view of the matter alone; but by various 
methods, such as her moral power to the human lamily, her financial betterments to the 
human family and to the farm, and by the farm, where her production reaches to an im¬ 
mense value. 

A very tew years ago it was said that cotton was king, and it seemed that possibly it 
might have had that kind of a tendency, because it undertook to manage our government, 
and used Immoral efforts to legislate the fieedom and the rights of from a large 

mass of human beings. And now, like all other things, time and death level the would-be 
king of tyrrany. This king taught no morals, but the cow, the <iuoen, and her productions, 
theking, we propose to show you, have given us moral lessons all the way up from time 
immemorial. 

Lot mo stop a moment and take you back in your imagination to some remote time in 
history, or bettor, only back in the meinorv of many a father and mother of this associa¬ 
tion, and draw a little true picture that has transpired in their time, to prove the great 
moral worth of the cow. Many of you remember, a long time ago, Avhen Obadiah was one 
and twenty years old and came and took Husaii Jane (for some unaccountable reason) 
for better or for worse, and emigrated way out west into the State of New York, to make 
a home of their own. 

With hardly clothing enough to make moderate weather comfortable, with a Imall lot 
of household goods, which mother had divided, and possibly an old horse that father 
could spare, an old ox, and a few little traps that would make life possible when landed in 
the deep wild forests of Western New York, or on the far distant prairie in its primitive 
days.—at this juncture Susan Jane and Obediah. with strong hands, take hold of life wim 
energy and zeal, and build a little log castle in the forest, ^nd a glass one in their minds 
for the future; and immediately, if not sooner, a little offspring, a little king or queen 
upon the throne, puts in its appearance, with more demands than Susan Jane and Obe¬ 
diah are prepared to pay. 

And as a rule there is more to follow, as time rolls briefly along, and soon Obadiah 
writes home to father, or Susan Jane to mother, and says something like this* 
That they had a little piece of land cleared, a little log house, and a little log barn and 
enough to feed the old gray horse, and a little to spare. And as Johnny was getting to be 
a big, nice, fat baby. If father could just help them to get a nice cow of John Jones 
that lived down in the settlement, they would be perfectly happy in their new home. Jones 
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would sell them the COW for thirteen dollars and a half. A very nice cow with very Ipnif 
horns and quite tall, with short, bushy tail, and Jones says we can have the calf too. 
And now if father could let us have ten dollars a year or tv o, so that they could buy her. 
it would be so nice for babv (to have some nice warm milk) Jones will take nvo cord of 
wood for the other three dollars and a half and Obadiah says he can get that out soon. 

Now, i)ictuie to yourselves what fathei and mother would say on receipt of this letter. 
Obadiah had been a good boy and had helped clear up the farna, and Susan Jane had 
been good to wash dishes and tend the baby and mother says she wiU sell this jar of 
butter and box of eggs when she goes down to Bangor, and father would have a little left 
out of the sale of that pig, after paying his taxes, and Obadiah v ould buy his first cow. 

Nov, ladies and gentlemen picture to yourself this little story of getting the first cow, 
in a thousand diffeient v avs, by the tens ot thousands of men and women, and think of 
the manv millions of moral worth that there has been in it There is many a man and 
woman in this house I have no doubt vho has seen a thousand times better picture, 
in their experience of life, than 1 have drawn And Obadiah s cow and calf have grovn 
and increased from a thirteen dollai cow and eight cent butter to a fifty dollar cow and 
forty cent butter and I believe lives way out West near Dundee III. and belongs to a 
Board of Tiade at a i)lace they call Elgin And many of these Obediahs have their hun¬ 
dreds of cows on the thousand lulls round about ^ 

And then came ai)eriod that corn was called king, and a very fair king it made, too. 
With Its millions of value It did not teach those lessons of thiift economy and increase 
that the cow and her progeny bring to the mass of the human family A very short time 
ago Frank Leslm’s illustrdt<Ml paper undcitook to prove that grass was king, and when 
you figure the many uses and ways that it can be used and in a financial view, there are 
millions in it, and a very formidable king it makes 

These statistic^* arc a very valuable document for study, but v ould bo too long to detail 
here on this occasion as I wish to detail to you averyfev statistics on the value of the 
cov and her productions in a commercial vay 

The Hon George B Lonng. United States Oommissionei of Agriculture stated at the 
National ButU r Cheese and Egg Convention ut Cedar Bapids, that there weie 12,412,137 
milch cows in the United States in the yoai 1880 and that there had been an increase of 
8 476,805 milch cows in the last ten yeais and an increase of 12 067,18,^ cattle of all kinds 
in the same period And the increase of milch cows in the ten Noithwestern States has 
been 63 per cent * 

Now ladies and gentlemen, think of it' The gloiious old cov, the pet of the family,has 
increased in the Noithwest in numbers to the amount ot 6^ poi cent in ten years, and the 
amount of hei butter has increased 68 pei cent or moie and the price of her buttei and 
cheese has increased 50 per cent in the Northwest And the increase of all kind of stock, 
the pioduction of the cow is 100 per cent, making a total of 276 per cent, and I may add, 
there is millions more in It The giand old cow has lifted mon» mortgages and paid for 
moie fat ms from Maine to Oiegon than any one other production overproduced Ladies 
and gentlemen I could enumerate innumeiablc amounts wherein the cow is theproduoei 
and the king of production 

She is the mother of all our beef, the improver of infant pigs and furnishes milk for 
manv infants of the genus homo And it rotjuiros her production to make oleomargarine. 
I lefiam from enumerating statistics of butter cheese, condensed milk, sugar of milk, 
and a hundrtd culinai y purposes which milk makes the cream of living Now, I do want 
to say that the cow has turned the tide of our agricultural prosperity here in Northern 
Illinois and many other places, from a downvard c ourse in raising grain, to an upward 
and prosperous one in raising stoc k grass and hav It has been said long ago, that the 
man who made two blades of grass grow in the place of one was a benefactor to his race. 
Now anv man that will raise the cow intelligently, and continue therein any reasonable 
length of time, will be that bonefactoi 

There ar« millions more in the cow, of which men of larger caliber than myself will tell 

S ou before >ou leave this convention when they give you statistics about the Shorthorns, 
[erefords Ayreshiro, Jerseys, Holstiens, De\ ons, and pos ably the coming cow may come 
fiom Iceland or Alaska 

Since writing the above, leport says that Obadlah’s son John or one of his younger 
sons, was one ol the editors of the Chicago Tribune, and had torgotten about the pet cow 
of the family and wrote the following editorial a few weeks ago, which, to me, looks like 
a man up a tree 


“ The Buttei Quibtioru 

‘The speculators in butter allege the diouthof the late summer and early fall asareason 
for keeping up the excessive price of their product^* But this is a mere pretext The 
diouth was followed by a long season of abundant rains The pastures were again cov¬ 
ered with a giowth of the richest verdure and outdoor feeding has already continued on 
the axeiage five weeks longer than in the season of 1880. The second crop of hay was, in 
many localities better than the flist, which was a heavy one and the price is now tumb¬ 
ling under the influence of the late supplies The fact is that the price of butter has 
been run up and kept up in sympathy with the price of grain, though there is no loason 
for It based on short supplies The butter makers and dealers have been bitten with the 
mama foi speculation, just as the wheat-growers and dealers have, and they are likely to 
have as bitter an experience before they got through with their deal Because corn is a 
little high and scarce is no reason why butter should be so dear, when the pastures this 
fall hu\ e been so unusually good. The thing has been overdone. The dan ymen would 
bettoi think itoxor 
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“The subject has a very direct bearing on the movement for the prohibition by state and 
national enactments of the making of counterfeit and adulterated butters. With what 
grace can the dairyinen ask government to stop the manufacture of butterine and ole- 
margarlne—which, though cheap, are alleged to be perfectly whoiesorae'-when the price 
of pure butter has been advanced beyond all sense or reason*^ At 40 cents, butter is 
beyond the reach of the vast majority of the people living in cities and towns, who can 
Afford to pay no such price. All the laboring population, mechanics, and the salaried 
olass generally, find the present price much too high—more than their incomes warrant 
paying. They must either stop consumption or use cheaper grades, most of which are 
mixed or compounded. In this fact will be found the secret of the vast development of 
the manufacture of spurious butlers in the last two years. If genuine butter wore, say 
cents a pound, the people would very readily detect the spurious,'and many wouldn't 
touch it at any price who' are now compelled by stern necessity, when they buy their 
butter, to _ 

Be to its faults a little blind— 

Be to its virtues very kind.” 

The same editor, or his associate, a short t mo ago, found the price of corn too high, 
and created quite a breeze about the same He also found the price of his beefsteak too 
high, soon after, and then ordered his reporter out to find the cause. The reporter made 
advances in that direction, and found the cause to be that it wan so good. And we would 
eay that the reason for the present price of butter is that it is so good. 


J. H. Broomell, of North Aurora, then read the following paper: 


SILOS AND ENSILAGE. 

Homo thirty years ago aFienchman by the name of M. Auguste GolTart, a member of 
the Central Agricultural Society of France, and a man of wonderful perseverance, com¬ 
menced a series of careful experiments looking toward the preservation of green food 
for stock. His idea was that any food plant taken at the time of its blossoming, contained 
Its maximum amount of the nutritive elements, and that the preservation of such plants 
by desiccation or drying, resulted in the loss of a good percentage of the food principle 
of th^ plant. To be convinced of this is oniy necessary “to cross a meadow at the time 
when the new-mown grass is undergoing desiccation, in order to leeognize that it is 
losing an enoimous quantity of its substance, that exhales in the air in agreeable odors, 
but which, if they remained in the plant, would serve as a condiment, facilitating diges¬ 
tion and assimilation ” With many failures, and at times partial success, he at last, in 
1873, came out triuraflhant in the discovery of a method which promises to overturn the 
whole system of stock-feeding, and which has made his name famous among loading 
agricultural men in this country and in Europe. J. B. Brown’s translation of M. GofTart^ 
writings has beeomo a text-book among ensilage stock feeders. 

Qoffart built four silos on his farm at Burtin.France,in 1852, over twenty-nine years ago. 
They were excavations hollowed in tlio ground, walled, and plastered with cement, and 
water tight. He also had his fodder cutters imported from England. He is using them 
still. 

He used these silos during all of his experiments and failures. The fault was not with 
the silos, but with the method of preparing and storing the ensilage. During twenty years 
he succeeded only in preserving the fodder for a few weeks, having to feed it out in great 
haste to head off putrid fermentation. This was quite unsatisfactory, and often left him 
short of feed. He cut his corn six Inches long, often mixing with it a quarter or a third of 
its weight of short straw. After tramping it down he placed upon it a layer of short 
straw, and filially a cover of loam well beaten d> >wn to make it air tight During the days 
following he stopped all Assures which appeared on the surface. 

Upon opening the silos he invariably found a cavity between the settled ensilage and 
the arching loam. Here was an air space which played the mischief with all of his plans. 
Later he abandoned the loam entirely and substituted a plank covering which descended 
with the maize as it settled down. This simple change produced a perceptible improve¬ 
ment, but it was still far from perfection. Stfll later, ho reduced the mixture of straw, cut 
his maize three-tenths of an inch long, and weighted his plank covering with 100 pounds 
to the square foot, and found that his ensilage kept an indeAnite length of time. 

Here was success after twenty years of failure. While cutting his corn shorter and re¬ 
ducing the straw to a tenth of the weight of the corn was important changes, he regards 
the weighting of the covering planks as the very essence of the successful issue. Since 
1873, Goffart has followed the regular Ailing of his silos at Burtin, and has been a great 
educator of his countrymen in the new process throughout France, and to this may bo 
attributed much of the recent increase of exports of dairy products from that country. 

The credit of Arst introducing the system of ensilaging into the United States must be 
given to Francis Morris, of Oakland Manor, Howard county, Maryland. His attention was 
Arst called to this system bv a newspaper which reached him from France in the early 
part of 1876, our Centennial year. He commenced by raising Ave acres of drilled and culti¬ 
vated corn that same year. It was in tassel in the Arst qays of October, at which time he 
cuPit into one inch lengths and packed it into three brick silos Inside of his barn. These 
silos were built after the corn was planted, and were each 25 feet long, 4 feet wide and 10 
feet deep. The fodder was packed in by tramping, then covered with boards which was 
weighted with stones. After being thoroughly pressed down, he removed the stones and 
covered the boards with straw, and placed a covering of well packed clay upon the straw 
with the view of making an air tight covering. This notion of covering with clay must 
have been imported from France before it had been well established there that clay was 
superAuous. 

—27 
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The first silo was opened on Christmas day of 1876; all of Ihe oows fed from It. He used 
It as feed for cows, horses, sheep, ho«s and mules, and they prefer It to the best of hay. 
Mr. Morris says his crop for 1W7 was not so abundant to the acre as that of the preoedinfir 
year, owing: to neglect and dry weather, but the quality was t^ually as good, and that ho 
fed with it over a thousand head of stock for two months. For the year 1878 he dqublea 
the crop and built and niled a very large silo out of doors, besides Ailing the three silos in 
the barn. Since 1878 Mr. Morris has increased his silo capacity to 1,000 tons, which shows 
conclusively that he is well satisfied with ensilage as feed for his stock. He speaks as 
follows “I have a very lai ge herd of stock dependent on the porn fodder for their winter 
feed, and I feel confident that they will furnish me with all the provender I require. 
In a long experience in raising stock. I have found corn fodder preserved in silos the 
best feed for milking cows that I have ever used. It is equal, if not superior, to June 
grass, and its cultivation Is so easy, its preservation so inexpensive, that to-day no one 
can estimate its advantage to the agriculturist." 


Mr. Morris is still using it with success, and is, year by year, raising the productive value 
of his lands by the application of the large amount of manure made by this system; can 
now get 40 bushels of wheat to the acre from land that wo^ild formerly yield but ten 
bushels. 


It is a matter of interest to note that while Francis Morris, as a disciple of, Goffart, was 
developing the system of ensilaging corn on his farm in Maryland, C. W. Mills, of Pomp- 
ton, Passaic county. New Jersey, was working out the same idea, without having heard 
of Morris or Goffart. Mr. Mills is a gram merchant of New York, of high standing, famil¬ 
iar with all kinds of wheat and corn, and had been struck with the luxuriant character of 
some species of the southern corn. He determined to experiment with it on his farm at 
Pompton. Having selected his seed, he planted it among his ordinary New Jersey corn, 
alternating the rows of the kinds With the object of improving his northern variety by 
hybridizing it with the southern. When September came his northern corn was ripe. ears« 
all formed, out the southern corn was still unripe. It the frost came it would be wasted, 
and what to do to save it for feed was the question to be solved, and which Mr Mills at 
once set about trying to do He remembered the old method of keeping roots in mounds, 
of earth, practiced from time Immemorial. Pits were dug in dry, gravelly soil: the tall 
corn was cut down and packed on board foundations in these pits. When filled, a board 
roof was placed upon the corn, and the whole covered with earth. 

When the time came to try this food on cattle, it was found to be in fair order. Thnstock 
ate of it greedily, but still the plan was but r»artially successful, owing to portions of it 
being mouldy, and as the pits were disturbed, the process of decay wentjon rapidly. This, 
experiment was ihe key which seemed to unlock the great secret of preserving food in 
the silo. 


This was in the autumn of 1875. Nothing was done with it in 1876, but Mr. Mills set about 
thinking it all over, and devised his present system of preservation by the exclusion of 
the air by pressure only. In 1877 he made a complete success of it after the exact plan of 
Goffart. omitting the mixture of cut straw which the latter used as late as 1876. 

It seems strange that two men so far apart should both hit upon the same thing at 
about the same date, and yet we have the statement of Mr. Mills that he had not heard of 
Goffart or Morris when ho built his first two silos in 1877. Those wore each 40 feet long. IS 
feet wide and 20 feet deep, and located under the floor of his barn, and constructed ot 
masonry and plastered with cement, with a plank casing on the top of the walls, and with 

E roper pressure these silos will hold b(M) tons of ensilaged corn. A year ago this winter 
e had them filled from the produce of 18 acies of ground. The complete cost of these 
silos was $700. or $1.16 for each ton’s capacity. The cost of seed, planting, tillage, harvest¬ 
ing and putting into the silos ready for feeding was something less than $500. The capital 
being $700, the interest at C per cent, would be $42. and allowing 20 per cent, for repairs of 
silo, which would bo the very outside fur all possible repairs, we have the cost of the 
ensilage to be $1.14 per ton Mr. Mills weighs his silos with.the grain feed which he uses 
with the ensilage, a good ide x where grain need to bo used, which would be only neces¬ 
sary with the milking cows, the work horses and the fattening stock, no grain being 
required for the nido wintering of stock. On April 4th, 1881, Mr. Mills stated to Francis D. 
Moulton that he had carried through the winter then just passed. 120 horned cattle and 12 
horses on the produce of thirteen acr's. and with half of the ground feed that would have 
been necessary if feeding the best of hay instead of green corn fodder. With hay worth 
$20 to $25 per ton, as it was last winter, in the vicinity ot New York, and with two tons of 
ensilage equivalent to one ton of good hay, as they all claim for it, I hardly dare mention, 
for tear of ridicule from the skeptics, what Mr. Mills saved last winter by feeding ensilage 
to his 132 head ot stock But I will venture. 600 tons of ensilage, equal to 300 tons of hay, 
at $20 per ton, $6,000—600 tons of ensilage at $1.13 per ton. $678. a clear saving ot $5,322 for 
the winter. 


During the summer of 1880, Whitman and Burrell, of Little Falls. New York, erected a 
largo stock barn. 92x36 toet, and three stories high. Thev built on the liill side of the 
barn, opening into it. two silos, each 27 feet long, 16 feet wide and 20 feet deep. These wiil 
hold 260 tons each of ensilage. These silos are built of strong masonry, and roofed in 
with the barn. From seven acres of corn planted on the first of June, and harvested in 
Beptember. they filled one silo to the depth of 16 feet and the other to the depth of 11 feet, 
taking seven days to harvest the crop. They put on the plank covering, and weighted it 
with stones. On the 26th of October they opened one silo and found the contents pre¬ 
served in good shape. They fed their oows upon it during all of last winter, and tney 
were doink well in milk and looking well, when Mr. Oatman. who will follow me. visited 
them in March last. Their ration per cow was 65 lbs. of ensilage, 4 lbs. of middlings and 
^ lb. of cotton seed iheal per day. 

As to the cost of their ensilage, Messrs. Whitman and Burrell speak as follows: “We 
had, when we commenced feeding. 212 tons of ensilage; the exact cost of harvesting it» 
filling the silos, and putting on the stones, etc., was $217, allowing full wages for our time. 
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This 200 tons is equal to 70 tons of hay. cohtiniDr $3 per ton. or 10 tons to the acre We 
believe that by putting all the manure back on to the seven acres wo can raise 40 to 50 
tons to the acre." With 15 acres of corn and 20 acres of pasture liind, they propose to 
carry 50 cows through the year, their plan being to feed ensilage in winter and to supple¬ 
ment the pasture in summer by a light feed of ensilage morning and evening. 

One of the most stirring advocates of the new system is Dr. John M Bailov, of Bilerica. 
Mass., who built the first concrete silo in the United States, m the summer of 1879 He 
received his inspiration from leading J. B Brown’s translation ot Goflfart’s story Ho 
has contributed very much to the public confidence of the system by his energy in prac¬ 
ticing it, and his activity In writing about it. He has two silos, capacity of 4n« tons, which 
cost 1500. or $1.26 per ton of capacity. He < laims that under this system milk can be 
produced for one cent per quart, butter for ten cents per pound, beef for four cents per 
pound, and mutton for nothing when wool is worth thirty cents jier pound—a statement 
strong enough to craze Illinois dairymen who are now getting 45 cents a pound for butter. 

Dr. Wm. H. Farmer, of South Amenia, Dutchess county. New York built one silo in 1880 p 

n acity 250 tons, and has since been using ensilage for his winter feed He carries a 
ry of 80 cows, and is greatly pleased with his experiment. 

James 8. Chaffee, of the same town, built one silo in 1880, and I believe has since added 
another, his intention being to pro\ ide a variety of food, by using one silo for corn and 
the other for clover and Hungarian grass joint y. The clover could be put into the silo in 
time, and later, when the Hu jgarian was ready to haivost, the clover could be safely 
uncovered to receive it on top and again weighted. 

Jacob Pugsley. of Standford. N. Y . built and filled a silo during the same summer The 
quantity being limited, considering the number of hjs herd, he fed only a part of a ration 
of ensilage during the first winter Ho says ‘ If it proves to be a fact that 60 pounds per 
day is a full ration for a cow, ensilage will be considered the most Important discovery 
mankind has ever made smoo Adam found Eve.” 

0. B. Potter, of Sing Sing. N. Y . bas been practicing a system peculifcrly his own since 
1877. He has been using underground brick silos. Those are arched over and are pro¬ 
vided with man-holes, or necks, through which the cut fodder is thrown into the pit below. 
It IS then tramped down and covered with earth or brewers’ gram. As it is not compressed 
with a continuous pressure of 50 to 100 pounds to the siiuaie toot tho air is not entirely 
expelled and the ensilage is always sour. Mr. Potter says, however, that his cattle do 
well upon It. Tho silos are connected with each other by narrow openings, making a 
8ucce<>8ion of chambers and also a passage to the stables so that all the rood and the 
labor of supplying it to the animals is underground and out of sight He thinks well of 
his system, but is evidently behind the best light of the day on the new subject. 

As the star of empire now lies in the west, it comes to us that tho largest system of silos 
vet built m the United States can be found in the young State of Nebraska They wmo 
built in 1880 at West Point. Cummings county, and have a united capacity of 2,000 tons 
There are four of them, each 60 feet long, 16 teet wide and 20 feet deep. Dr. Eager, their 
owner, thinks ensilage is cheaper than prairie hay at no greater cost than the cutting and 
stacking. 

So far 08 I am informed the Oatmans of Dundee, hove tho ho r of building the first 
silo in tho great State of Illinois. To them be the credit of leading m a system that will 
show accordiug to my prediction hundreds of silos m this commonwealth m the next five 
years What they think of it will be presented to you by one of the firm who is to follow 
me in this discussion. 

The ensilage system of preserving food green for winter feeding, is no longer a matter 
of doubt. It nos passed the line of experiment It is well established among ourfoie- 
most agriculturists. It only remains to satisfy dairymen and stock raisers, and stock 
feeders, that it Is profitable,ihat there is money in its adoption. This will soon be done. 
A few practical illustrations of it In Illinois, will set the system to going all over the htate. 
Some say that it is premature for the west, that we don’t need it in a country where feed 
can be produced so cheaply. To bo sure all of the states do not yet feel the pressure of 
worn out lands as they of the east, but there is coming a time when all will befoiced 
to adopt it m self defence. 

Before closing I wish to speak of ensilage as a substitute for soiling. I am satisfied that 
the pernicious effects of soiling or feeding unripe grasses, and other plants, is not well 
understood. Tho meat of animals which are fed on it is injurious to health and their 
milk the frequent cause of dysentery and death amongst children The butter and cheese 
produced from animals fed upon unripe grasses are necessarily bitter and unwholesome. 
Disease is the immediate effect of it upon the animals. In the winter succeeding its use, 
the farmer finds upon his hands ten or a dozen cows sick with hollow hoin. or some 
other disorder that he does not know how to account for. Ensilage furnishes ripe whole¬ 
some feed and is the cheapest system of soiling It is much cheaper to harvest the crop 
all at one time and feed it out from the silos, than to cut and haul day by day from the 
field. 

It has occurred to me that it will be practicable during the introductory pbnod of the 
system for large farmers to make It a busine-s to sell emsllage to their b ss favored nelgh- 
^rs, who could get their feed from day to day as needed, from those who have it to sell. 
Ume capital required to build the silos, and provide a fodder cutter, and power to run it. 
might be beyond the means of some who would want to use it. Such persons might be 
provided with their ensilage by the large silo-men at a small price, and still at a profit. 

It can be sold at a tenth of a cent a pound and still double tho cost of production. Sup¬ 
pose 60 pounds be a cow’s ration for a day, the cost of provender for* tho cow would be 6 
cents a day. In towns and cities there are many families that keep a single cow or two. 
The time will come when the man who fills his silos near the city, and peddles ensilage 
from stable to stable for these cows, will be as indispensable as the milk peddler now is 
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tn fhPi that do not keen a cow. Or. as a substitute for this, the man who owns 

only a house and lot of God’s foot stool will have his silo In his back yard, and a'man who 
has the ground to raise the corn, and Iho machinery to prepare it, will take contracts to 
fill family silos and insure its successful preservation. 

The method of preserving ensilage is now so well understood that there need be no 
failures. The rules are few and simple, and yet a dejrarture from one or more of them 
may bring disaster. 

1 will enumerate them: 


1. The silo must be so nearly water tight, and so well drained that no water can get 
in from the surrounding soil. The walls must be strong and perpendicular. 

2. The corn or other crops should be cut when in full blossom, and when in full sap. 
With corn, fhe time of silking out is right; with clover, when in full red blossom. 

3. The crop should be cut short with a fodder cutter, length not exceeding a half inch, 
and should be harvested promptly. 

4. It should be tramped into the silo while filling, and, when completed, planked over 
in sections, not exceeding four feet in width, with planks nearly touching the walls of the 
silo. 


5. These planks should be weighted with not less than 50 pound to the square foot. 
These simple rules cover the whole ground. No straw is needed under the planks. If an 
accident should happen to cause delay during the filling, sprinkling water on the ensilage 
already In the silo will keep it safe while the machinery can be repaired. The work of 
filling can go on as well dui Ing a wet day as a dry day, so far as the success of the work 
IS concerned. 


Any new enterprise gives rise to a demand for new machinery especially adapted to its 
needs This has been the case with the pystem of ensilage. A rapid, powerful and dura¬ 
ble fodder cutter was indispensable. Such a one, called the ('ycle Ensilage Cutter, has 
been brought out by the New York Plow Co., 55 Beekman St, New York. It does Its work 
rapidly, and with less power than any one vet invented It works with the draw cut. and 
will cut ten tons of corn fodder an hour, with six-horse power. The cost I am not able to 
give at this time. I notice that a smaller machine of the same kind is now manufa^»tured 
by David Dawton, at Racine, Wisconsin, called the “Bello City Feed and Ensilage 
Cutter.” • 


I have no doubt that Yankee ingenuity will soon devise a substitute for the troublesome 
and expensive plan thus far practiced of woijghtlng the ensilage. I see no good reason 
why a system of screws might not be used, if carefully attended to, for the first fifteen 
days after the filling of the silos 


E. J, Oatman, Esq., of Dundee, then read the following paper: 


ENSILAGE. 

M)\ President 

This subject of ensilage, to which the writer has beed assigned for this occasion, is one 
filled with interest, not only to the writer, but to every man, be he dairyman, stock raiser 
or cotton grower. From one and all, this subject is demanding the closest investigation, 
for if the claims of its advocates can be substantiated, and the system proved practical 
for the masses, then we, as farmers, can no longer afford to while away our time on the 
present system of milk and stock productions. The possession of the mighty dollar being 
the stimulating power whlcli causes us all to labor so incessantly, it behooves us, as a 
body, to enquire into our present system of attaining that point, and ascertain if we are 
wisely devoting the means within our reach to the accomplishment of the desired end. 
Realizing, as we did, that the net profit of our farm was not so good as we would wish, 
and not knowing just how to increase its returns, we weie in a good frame of mind to 
receive the impression, which was given us by a gentleman from the office of one of the 
papers devoted to agriculture in Chicago, who, meeting us with the fabulous report of 
results being reached in some parts of the eastern States at that time, 1879, through the 
medium of ensilage, at once '*hit us hard tn a weak place,"* This man used his best t ITorta 
to induce us to make our arrangements and go ahead and build a silo the coming spring. 
The story seemed too good to be true, and the idea of cutting up and packing away in a 
hole, green corn fodder and expecting to see it come out in first class feeding condition 
in dead of winter seemed to us (like some of our good friends the past season hereaboutsi 
to bo an impossibility: it would heat, ferment, rot, etc., etc. A great many objections 
arose in our minds, and we refused to comply with the gentleman’s request, at least until 
we knew more about it. We at once began watching the papers, and eagerly devoured 
every item relatir^ to this beginning to be interesting subject, and when we learned of 
the silo Messrs. Whitman & Burrell had constructed at Little Falls. N. Y.. the writer at 
once determined to see that silo, and its “cow krout,” as some are pleased to term this 
most excellent food. Accordingly, during the last days of February, 1880, the arrival of 
the invest gating committee from Dundeo, composed of the writer and his traveling bag, 
was duly j nuounced. Not many hours thereafter the silo was reached, and the first move 
made was to jump down into the capacious mouth of the same, bringing up on a section 
of ensilage which was being taken out to be fed to the stock. Before leaving Messrs. 
Whitman & Burrell, the Dundee committee was fully satisfied that ensilage was a suc¬ 
cess, at least with those gentlemen. Iheir cheese, butter and milk, all produced from 
ensilage, with no other feed except a small amount of oil and corn meal, were carefully 
examined, and all were of the finest quality. The fact that there was nothing to fear In 
the way of producing poor goods from ensilage, was here proved to the entire satisfaction 
of the committee. Adjournment to Dundee thereupon took place at once, and very soon 
after report had been made it was determined to go on and build a silo as nearly first class 
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as our means and material at hand would permit Aceordingly, on the 2Hih d-ay of 
June 1881 after staklnfirout our location 49\4l feet adioinin#? ou* barn at the north end we 
besran oxcavatinR, using two teams with plow and scraper and after nearly three m eks’ 
work we had the satisfaetion of knowing we were ready to begin the building of the walls, 
concrete having been de ided upon for the eonstruetion of the same the proportions to 
be one nait water lime to seven parts coarse gravel the latter containing sand in sufficient 
quantities to cause the (luick and firm cementing of the particles 

To build the walls and hold the concrete in place wliiU setting we proc c edt d as fol¬ 
lows. wishing to make the silo 2o feet deep we placed2x4scantling22feet long at intf r\als 
of 4 feet all along the outside of the walls and acioss the ends staying them securely in 
a perpendicular position b> biaccs from each Wishing to have the outside walls 18 
inches thick, we placed a second row of scantling all aiound inside the otheis 22 inches 
from them These were also securely braced, that there might not be any springing. 2 
inch plank. 12 inches wide weie then placed in'-ide the frame work all aiound on « a( h 
side, ends being squared so they w mid fit closely thus foiming a continuous box 18 
luches wide around the outside of the silo Wishing to divide the area into three com¬ 
partments. wo arranged for two cross walls in the same manner only making the‘‘C latter 
two feet In thickness Wewtrothen ready to begin the work of filling the boxes with 
concrete These weie filled during the day all around the concrete being made a little 
softer than ordinary stone mortar After filling, t le plank were allowed to remain in 
place until next morning, when they were raised up their width allowing onl> one inch 
to lap on the wall below The box was then filled aP around as on the first day this opera¬ 
tion being repeated day after day raising the Wall nearly one foot per day all around and 
including the cross walls The walls wore finallv completed after having used6J7 loads 
of gravel, just as we took it from the pit, and a few barrels over thre<i car loads of Utica 
cement After the walls were up. they were treated to- a coat of plaster on the inside, 
made of cement and sand to even up the surface and make it smooth that then might 
be as little resistance as possible to the settling of the ensilage The bottoms were 
flnishe I by giving them a thrce-inch coat of concrete then a coat ot plastering over that 
This finished the inside work and by this time the corn in the fields had passed the pro¬ 
per point for cutting by full tnree weeks much of it having dried up at the bottoms w hile 
in some cases it was dry more than hall way up the stalk With this condition of coin 
we were very anxious to begin cutting, and as soon ns the walls had bocoine suffn ientiy 
dry, placed our cutting machine and set the power in place We then attached a c arrier, 
identical in construction with the stiaw carrier of a threshing machine Wc then began 
the work of cutting the corn using a Champion reaper to cut and rake off in bundles 
Two men weie placed in the field to assist the teamsters in loading and witl^he aid of 
two teams to draw we wore able to put through Iho machine an average of 2S tons per 
day cutting into lengths of about one-half inch The fodder being dropped at the center 
of the silo was spread evenly over the bottom by two men who kept up a (optinual 
tramp to compact the fodder as much as possible A foiee of about ten hands weie enr- 
ployed in the ensilaging of the corn in 13 days from the tune of beginning the cutting 
was finished and th^ -•ilo full a little more than even with the top It was tb( n ready to 
leeeive the cov«r which was made from two inch plank giooving and matching and 
putting them ogethei in sections about foui feet wide with three battens made from 2v4 
scantling projecting six inches each side of eover that these bearings all might settle 
together as though but one entire cover the lengths were cut short enough to rest 
diioctly upon the ensilage with play of cuds sufficient to permit o’ ettling and not bind¬ 
ing on the walls When put in place a weight of one hundred anu fifty pounds stoni per 
sjiuare foot was placed upon it and we had nothing to do but await the propei time for 
opening In the meantime many diseoiiiagements had to be met It se^^med as if the 
community at laige had constituted themselves a committee to thiow cold water upon 
oui efforts by speaking and looking their disbelief m the success of oui effoits, it was 
too preposterous cutting and piling up a huge pile of green corn, nonsense, and nothing 
but failure could come of it This seemed to be the opinion of many, whil a sl altering 
few offered encouragement through their I hope you will come out all right and if vou 
do and it proves practic iblc as you say I shall go into it ’ Still another was met who 
wished it might bo a failure for to succeed would bo to place the pAwer of groatei and 
largely increased production of milk in the hands of all, and tho then present what was 
called low price of milk be driven as a result still lower, and of all the interested parties 
hereabouts notone could be found who would say he believed we should accomplish 
our end. One good-meaning friend asked, but a few days previous to the opening ol our 
silo, *‘w hat are you going to do for feed for all that stock on your farm you have nothing 
to count on but your corn stalks and hay, and that is not suiflcient, that pile of ensilage 
will make you a big pile of manure to be sure but will not be of any gooci a-, feed it will 
be all rotten All this experience did not shake us in the least from our opinion of com¬ 
ing success and feeling thus wo could well afford to bear tho adverse criticisms of our 
well-meaning friends and neighbors and when the continuous rains of the past fall set 
in, and nearly, if not quite ruined alaige pei cent, of the corn fodder standing in shocks 
in the fields we could not quite heli» exulting just a little, ovei the fact of our safely 
stowed away ensilage, something like 225 tons being well housed and secure from all 
damiige by rain, be It much or little, this being tho first point proved to us m favor of 
ensilage over out door fodder. 

Let us here turn back to our subject proper, assuming the time taken since we left our 
silo'covered and weighted to carry us to the time of opening when we were to ascertain 
whether or not our investment was to prove a failure, and our cherished hopes blighted. 
The long continued rains and unfavorable weather had caused a heavy falling off in the 
yield of milk from our dairy when on the 2d day of November, we concluded to remove a 
a section or two of cover and see what we should see. The stones were rerac v ed and the 
covers lifted, and the ensilage revealed. It had changed in color from the bright green 
put away taking a more brownish cast, and emitting a pleasant acid smell, the juices 
seeming to bo as when put away in quantity, but slightly impregnated with acid The 
ensilage, taken into the mouth and chewed, left a verv pleasant acid taste The fodder 
had kept perfectly (as compared with the only sample the writer has ever seen), clear up 
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to the cover and out to the sides, excepting a small auantlty at each side of the silo, where 
the rain had fallen upon the cover and been directed to the outside ends, by the settling 
at each end more than in the center, through weijBrhtlng there and not in the center. Let 
It be here stated that at time of filling the silo the building now covering the same had 
not been erected, owing to ability to secure meohimics in time, and the weighting was 
being done, when a heavy shower came upon us. The ensilage was at once taken out 
and fed to the cows, nearly all at once diving into it as though it always had been their 
ration and they had waited a long time for ft There were a few ♦ xoeptions. perhaps a 
half dozen, which did not take kmdly to it at first, but during the day all ate their allow¬ 
ance (‘lean, and, ever since, no feed we have ever used has been so eagerly sought after 
or so cleanly eaten up The shrinaage which was taking place dally in the milk was at 
once checked, and in a very shot t time the flow increased one can per day. the cows get¬ 
ting no feed but the ensilage and one small ration per day of hay with a small amount of 
ground feed. That the cov> s are thriving upon ensilage, after having had that for nearly 
six weeks for their principal ration, can be easily seen by any one taking the pains of 
visiting our farm and looking them over. 

The corn was drilled In rows 23 Inches apart, the ordinary white corn of the country 
being used, and, owing to circumstances over which we had no control, the yield was 
extremely light, one piece of 8 acres giving an average of 14 tons, while the general aver¬ 
age was but 10 tons per acre, being not to exceed a H of a good crop. This small crop may 
be traced to several sources—first, to planting the wrong variety of corn; secondly, to 
continual rains, preventing any cultivation whatever; and thirdly, to the drought follow¬ 
ing closely upon the heels of the rams, the latter cutting off the growth and leaving some 
not over three feet high The experiment of the past season in the east has shown that 
when the northern varieties of corn had been planted the severe drought caught and 
stunted it m growth, while the southern varieties, coming from as far south as could be 
obtained, were just in their element, surrounded by the extreme heat, and shot up an 
enormous growth, giving large yields, while the northern varieties gave but a poor return. 
To the onsflagist heroin lies a vital point, which may not bo overlooked while searching 
for means to obtain largo yields of fodder. 

In conversation with our friend A. to-day. on this subject of the value of our new feed, 
he lemarked he was afiaid the cost of putting this fodder into ensilage and housing it up 
in the silo at the time of year when help was high and scarce—which nearly always meets 
us at the time we want to do this work—would overcome the profit in the venture Let 
us look into the matter a little and see if we can ascertain the facts Wo will not take any 
supposititious case, but will take the expeiience with which we have been met in our own 
tianSactions, unfavorable as we know they have been when taken m comparison with 
good average results with otheis The average yield of hay on our larm has been one ton 

E er acre this season, as nearly as can be computed without actual weight The cost of 
arvesting and putting this hav in the barn was $i 60 per ton, counting men’s time at |l 60 
per dav and the same for the teams Allowing |10 for the val ation of the hay, we have a 
net profit per acre of $7 60 Now, assuming that the statement of numerous gentlemen, 
who have fed ensilage lor more seasons than one to be con eet ‘ that two tons of maize 
ensilage arc equal m value to one ton of first quality tame hay for feed,’ we have from our 
field the present season au average of ten tons of ensilago, equal in food value to five tons 
of tamo hay. at $10 pei ton. equals $50, less expen<9e of putting ten tons ensilage in silo, 
$l per ton, $P», we have a net of $40 to offset our hay profit of $7 60 We say nothing 
in this case of the increased flow of milk, which is universally testified to bv feeders of 
peifect ensilage, over the yield from hay But says myfilend you do not give a fair 
average of results in this showing I admit I have not, and will take the actual result 
obtained in the east last year, and give another showing and see how wo come out. Mr. 
B had one hundred acres meadow from which ho cut two tons per acre, worth $2 000 00; 
less cost of cutting and putting awaj (estimated) $400 00; leaving a net of $l.(>uooo The 
average yield from his eight acres ot corn devoteu to ensilage was twentv-eight tons 
per acre, equal to fourteen tons tame hay for feed, worth $140 00, less cost of putting up 
twenty-eight tons, $125 nor ton $35 00, leaving a not of $105 00 per acre, to be offset by his 
hay product of $16 oo I have no doubt some of my hearers may be inclined to give a pro¬ 
longed whistle at the expense of this statement, but, gentlemen, 1 pi ay you do not whistle 
until you get out of the woods-for even larger results than this can be shown from the 
books of not one man alone, but a large number The facts venture i in last statements 
were given the writer by the gentleman who had the experience, and as ho is a man of 
note, largely known through this section, w^e have every reason to behove them correct. 
The ground upon which the ensilago corn was raised on out own far \\ the past season, 
was plowed immediately after the corn was removed and sown to winter rye. This crop 
is to be but early in the season and ensilaged, the cutting to be done when in the blossom 
This feed we look to foi holding up the flow of milk during the shortage of pasturage, 
which nearly always comes at some tune during the season, and results generally in a 
serious shrinkage of the milk product. The removal of this rve takes place in ample time 
to permit planting the usual crop of corn for ensilage, which, by dressing the land with 
manure in the fall will be ready to cut before time to begin the fall cutting of field corn, 
and give a full crop Through the aid of these two crops we expect to be able to keep up 
an even flow of milk at a very much reduced cost for the entire year, and thus add a large 

E iofitto our business over the present system of producing milk The farmer raising ensi- 
ige has no need for hay to feed his stock Every spcai rnlsed may be turned into money, 
using only the straw and dry corn fodder to furnish change of food, many instances 
appearing where farmer-^ have fed entirely on ensilage for fodder, giving but a small 
ration of ground feed in connection, and meeting with perfectly satisfactory results in all 
regards. We have the testimony of one man who had, for long years, fed his stock upon 
tame hay, with a ground feed addition, at a cost of one hundred to a hundred and fifty 
dollars per month for the latter, who finally built a silo and filled it with ensilage, and 
after having fed his milch cows and young stock for three months on nothing but the 
ensilage, says “My stock to-day are certainly in good condition, if not better, as any 
winter in twenty years, when 1 fed the grain and hay combined. The flow of milk is fully 
up to the standard of any period under the old system of feeding.” 
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In selecting location for your silo, choose that spot which will best suit the convenience 
of your bu ^iness, always striving to have both as near the barn as possible. Look closely 
to the drainage If a gravel hill can be had. you have the best possible natural location, 
if none such are at hand, and you do not And gravel at the bottom of pit. dig a ditch one 
foot deep all around your walls and fill with cobble-stones, then lead same into a well or 
«ink, also filled with stone. Be thorough in this, as in all vour operations connected with 
ensilage and silos, bearing in mind the governing principle for the preservation of green 
foods to be the exclustov of air. and. if the work be so imperfect! v done as to admit water 
into the silo, air will also be there, and where these exist decay takes place 

Silos may be built from, stone, brick, concrete or wood, may be a ditch in the grourd 
an air-tight box. or any receptacle which will permit of a descending weighted cover and 
1)6 air-tight One man speaks of running a partition across one end of his basomt nt. 
making it double with matched flooring with building paper between, running the walls 
above floor of bay as high as desired, cementing the bottom and painting the joists in¬ 
side. In this way a capacity of 2(H) tons was supplied, and at the trifling cost of $50 money 
•out. I will not go further into detail of these cheap silos, as you may read of them all in 
any one of the works devoted to ensilage. 

The entire cost of our own silo, which as before mentioned, was built of concrete and 
ooverod with a frame building with side walls eight feet high, shingle roof, roller doors, 
and every requirement needed to make all first-class, may be stated as follows 


Doing the excavating. . . .. $165 92 

Labor in building the walls, including putting up and taking down scaffolds and 
staging, drawing 552 loads sand and gravel, and all the mason woik .. . 729.^ 

Paid tor lumber and cement . . 78100 


$1,676 32 

This amount includes full pay for all time of men and teams of the firm, at full wages, 
and painting silo, and m fact, covers all outlays totiate. 

In closing this paper, the writer would call the closest attention of any intending to 
build silos and plant for same, to the following points, all of which are of \ital impoit to 
the success of the undertaking 

In building, do not be afraid of a little outlay, make the structure strong and durable, 
bearing in mind that if impeifect, oi partially preserved ensilage be good, perfect is bet¬ 
tor, and if your silo be made from stone, brick or concrete, you will have a permanent 
one, which will keep the fodder m perfect condition indefinitely, while a common affair 
may do after a fashion for a while, but will never give the best satisfaction ‘What is 
worth doing at all. is worth well doing.” should here, of aH places, be borne in mind 
Build eai ly Do not wait until so late that your corn gets beyond the proper time for en¬ 
silaging We began June 28, and were three weeks too late for our best interests. Note 
this carefully. 

In planting, plant early from some of the large southern \ aneties of corn, which will 
pioduce half more fodder than any of our home-giown sorts, plant in drills, dropping 
about tour kernels to the foot, planting two rows four inches apart; then skip 28 inches. 
This system gives largest yields per acre of any yet tried among oldest ensilagists Cut 
the corn when it is m the blossom, it being at that time supposed * be fullest of juice 
Carry to silo as fast as cut in field, and run through machine made for the purpose, and cut 
into lengths not to exi etd half-inch, bear this point of length of cut particularly m mind, 
as many partial and entire failures have resulted fiom failure to observe due caution 
here Cut fast filling at least two feet per day in the silo—the faster the better Keep the 
cut fodder tramped as well as possible, using great care to have that next to walls thor¬ 
oughly packed or tramped. Horses may be used for tramping, oi one or two men con¬ 
stantly walking over the mass, while keeping it evenly distributed over the bottom, will 
do very well. Pill the silo three to five feet above top of walls (by using temporary curb 
of wood) that the walls may be full to top after compacting has taken place. Place cover, 
made as before described, upon the cut fodder immediately after being filled, and put on 
one hundred and fifty pounds stone to square foot. Com cut while at right stage of 
growth, out fine, silo filled five or more feet per day, and covered and weighted as above, 
will produce ensilage as sweet as the day it was cut, and without acid. 

In concluding, allow me to say that wefeelcertain no dairyman, in particular can afford 
to be without a silo, and we believe the day not far distant when the exception among 
wide-awake, practical dairy farmers will be the one who does not rejoice m the posses¬ 
sion of a large enough and well filled silo. • 

The Secretary then read the following paper, from the pen of A. 
S. Heath, Esq., President of the American Institute Farmers’ Club: 


WHAT 18 ENSILAGE, AND HOW WILL IT BENEFIT THE DAIBYMAN? " 

% 

Ensilage is gieen fodder preserved in pits called silos. This was first successfully ac- 
•complisned by Auguste Gonart, in France, in 1873 The green foddei is kept in a state as 
near the natural food of herbivoious animals as it is possible for use the year round when 
$t lb desirable to feed it. either In the droughts of summer or the cold of winter. 

The pnnciple of ensilage is essentially the dame as that of canning fruits or vegetables* 
by excluding atmospheiic air from those gigantic jars or silos It is ofie of the most re¬ 
markable inventions, benefiting modern agriculture by supplying an enormous quantity 
of food for animals from the hitherto almost useless dry stalks of the cereals and grasses. 
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which it now preserves fresh with all of their natural and nutritious juices Thus by en- 
Hila<re a laige quantity of cheap food is preserved and by means thereof all of the phos- 
pha es are preserved to the sou and therefore two crops may be harvested from every 
acre at the least possible impoveiishment of the soil for these crops are leathered before^ 
the maturity of the seeds 

The process is simply to cut the crops designated for ensilaging just at the approach of ^ 
or early flowering season These arc cut byapowoi cutter about three-eighths of an 
inch long so ns to enable them to settle and pack firmly in the silo so as to most perfectly 
exclude the atmospheric air Trossure suftlciont to exclude and keep out the air is all 
that is lequired 

Among_tho8e who have taken advantage of this process since 1876 in this country are 
Messrs Trancib Moms O B Pottei 0 W Mills Whitman & Burrell John I Holly J)r J 
M Bailey and scores of practical and scientific agiiculturists who have all verified the 
groat ^a^ue of ensilage by keeping larger herds on less land than it was possible on the 
old wasteful imperfect and indigestible and uiinutiitious fodder Variety in crops for 
ensilage is d sirable 

The feeding of properly mixed and properly pre 80 !^ed fodders possesses many advan¬ 
tages over the old system First class buttei cheese beef mutton lamb and veal can be 
supplied to a high-priced market all through the droughts of midsummer and the cold 
of a long and severe winter All herbivorous animals thrive better in winter on ensilage- 
than on dry fodder and the quantity and quality of their products are superior 

Maire is doubtless the most profitable and the largest yielding crop It should be cut 
at early flowering Millet makes a large and profitable crop as also does clover for they 
can be cut two or three times In a season and cut in earlv bloom, and when ensilaged, 
these crops never injure cattle even when very liberally fed The Southern c ow pea or 
bean also makes a valuable crop for ensilaging 

By the most exact calculations of those who have had the most expcrionoe with ensi¬ 
lage It has been proven that at least one third greatei numbei of animals can be kept on 
the same number of acres than by the old method of feeding dry crops 

All ensilage should be permitted to slightly ferment bofoi e feeding At this stage it can 
be fed with corn meal cotton seed meal linseed meal shoitsorbran where high feeding^ 
is desirable This plan is especially benefleial to woiking oxen horses and mules By 
ensilage the South can keep hoi mules at less than half the cost of other foddeuand 
gram thus saving a large sum of money annually Ntai large towns where grains can be 
cheaply procured it will be ijood economy to mix the ensilage and grains togethoi and 
feed with or without the addition of bran or the various meals 

If a cow will more than i)av for her care and keeping m the daily she will nine times in 
ten pay also a pn mium on extra food supplied to her The most libt tal feeding for any 
prodm t—whc thor milk or beef or butter or cheese or wool or pork—pays provided the 
food ( an be all digested and vssimilaUd Giains may be pieserved porioctly and clear 
provided they are sweet and fn e from filth when packed by packing in a silo or ulr tight 
pits or vessels foi yoais if need bo 

Mr White of Staten Island has silos in one of which grains have long been preserved 
in a staco as good and fresh as when dumped from the biewery Grams can be advan¬ 
tageously mixed with the green fodders at the time of filling the silos 

bilos may be made of earth brick stone or cement and it is an economy to build two 
81 ie bv side as in thus doing one wall the < enti) one answers for both silos The dimon 
sions must vary aecoiding to the quantity of crops ensilaged ( onvenient si/es are 
twelve by twenty feet and fourteen feet deep or twelve by thirty feet sixteen feet deep 
The depth of the bottom of the silos should bo from four to six feet below the surface of 
th ground to maintain an even temperature but the giound should be under-drained 
dhe walls may be made of brick stone oi cement cemented on the bottom and walls in¬ 
side and out and (oated with a thin coating of refined and melted asphalt which may be- 
put on with a broom This will make walls impervious to water or air The inside walls 
must be perpendicular 

The silos should be covered by cross sections of plank throe feet wide battened and 
fastened with screws and just long enough to extend the width of the silo so th.it when 
lightly weighted they will settle with and covei the section of the silo for which they are 
made By the removal of the section nearest the door of the silo the ensilage can be cut 
down like cutting < heese just m whatever quantity may bo requited for immediate use 
The cut surface of the ensilage will not ferment proving that ensilage can be transported 
like pressed hay, though if desired to be kept for a long time it is safer to have it pressed 
into hogsheads Barth silos or those made of boaids or plank are not so convenient or 
reliable as cement ot asphalted walls foi these only prevent the ehtrance of air and 
moisture Silos should be covered bv a roof at least three or four feet higher than the- 
top of the silo to give ample room to fill them conveniently 

In the feeding value of maize ensilage it is estimated that 910 pounds are equal to one- 
ban el of corn meal A silo 20x12x16 feet will contain 100 tons of ensilage 

Prof Geo H Cook of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station—perfectly reli¬ 
able authority—estimates that eighty pounds of good ensilage will furnish the full amount 
of carbhydrates for a full grov\ n cow for a day 

Fresh brewers grains may be preserved in silos peifectly sweet, bv means of layers of 
wheat bran evenly spread over each layer of grains Two inches ot bran to each layer of 
SIX inches ot grain makes about tne proper proportion This combination of bran and 
grains makes excellent food for milch cows and when fed with ensilage it makes as 
perfect fodder as can be used for milk production in winter. 

Breeding animals when fed on mixed ensilage seldom abort, and they suffer less In 
parturition. The young are hardier and thrive well, they are less liable to sickness The- 
winter milk, butter and cheese are of the finest quality, and, being produced in larg& 
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quantity, and brouff^ht to a ready and hifrh market, the total receipts from sales make a 
most onoouratrins snowing in the animal income of the dairy Many milk producers in 
the vKMnity of New Yoik are now feeding and will continue to feed ensilage and the 
meals mixed during the winter, thus securing large extra supply ot milk. 

It is estimated that ensilage con be secured at fiom seventy-fl\e cents to a dollar a ton, 
or by this means a full grown cow or ox can be fed for from one dollar to a dollar and a 
quarter per month. Added to ensilage, a small quantity of corn meal will cheaply feed the 
working oxen, mules and horses of the farm 

Next to a good pasture, no kind of food will so rapidly bring young stock into maturity, 
and into cash so satisfactorily, as ensilage To animals ensilaije furnishes not only a 
safe, but a most profitable wintering, so that the spring finds the heid strong, healthy, 
and fit for the labors and purposes of the summer 

The country must furnish a large supply of milch cows for milk production for towns 
and cities. Most of these must be kept within a convenient distance from the cities The 
system of ensilage furnishes these cows in perfect health, and the cows in turn supply 
the citizens with good, sound, healthy milk, so that it guaiantees both health to the cows 
and health to the children and persons using it For sick animals there is no food so 
good as ensilage; for it is as near to green grass as possible There is a positive disad¬ 
vantage in cutting ensilage crops too late, for late crops have too much woody fibre 

The past season has taught us that we might have saved our stock great suffering, and 
saved ourselves much money, had we provided against the drouth by having secured 
early ensilage crops for feeding in the dry time 

Eaily calves and lambs will greatly improve on ensilage, as they eat of it as readily as 
they do when they come on fresh and flus i pasturage these very early young animals 
not only take kindly to ensilage but they may be^attened i apidly and salciv for early and 
high markets by judiciously and gradually adding and increasing com meal, oat meal or 
cottonseed meal to the ensilage, by sprinkling it upon it before feeding 

For fattening and finishing beef or mutton stock for market, ensilage is the most con- 
V eniont and reliable foddei when the meals of cereals or cottonseed meal is used. 

Ensilage is a cheap and nutiitious fodder, and the crops to furnish it do not impoverish 
the soil, because the phosphates arc not re moved 

During the drought of summer ensilage secures a uniform and constant supply of milk 
and butter, thus obviating tue scarcity of those products ut the very season v hen those 
necessary ariicles are in the greatest demand 

Milk and buttt r must be perfectly fresh and sound to be at their finest flavor 


0. S. Coboon asked whether ensilage would keep over one sea¬ 
son, or be gdod to feed in the summer? 

E. J. Oatman said it could be kept as well as canned fruits. 

Dr. Tefft said it could be kept even two years. 

J. H. Broomell said a silo should be so construcied that ensilage 
could be had in summer as well as in winter. 

Dr. W. A. Pratt said he was pleased with the discussion and 
papers, and was satisfied with his experience; he had fed twenty 
davs; milk increased twenty per cent. 

Question—What is the quality of the milk? Answer—No differ¬ 
ence has yet been perceived. 

C. H. Lai km asked several questions, and said there W'ere two 
sides to this question; he had recently seen men who were inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the pioneers of the ensilage system, and 
one said it was a failure, while the others said it was a grand 
success. 

Questions were asked if ensilage would heat or freeze, but these 
could not be answered satisfactorily, as the parties present had no 
practical experience in the matter. 

On motion, adjourned to 7:30. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The Association was called to order at 7:30, and the exercises 
were opened with music by Prof. Quackenbush’s Glee Club, who 
sung ‘‘The Farmer and the Seasons.’' 
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Miss Bohn then gave two select readings, in a pleasant voice, 
fairly captivating her hearers by her easy, graceful manner. 

Prof. Morrow was to have delivered an address, but as he was 
absent on account of the death of his brother, no regular topic 
appeared, and a question drawer was opened. 

Dr. Tefft asked, “How can France, with less acreage than the 
state of Texas, manufacture and export more butter than the 
United States?” 

J. H. Broomell gave as one reason the French farmer was adopt¬ 
ing ensilage as a feed for cows. 

0. H. Larkin said it was brains that did the work, and brains 
were better than manure. The education of the French farmers 
had done much for the country, and we should have agriculture 
taught in our publfc schools; was glad to know that the State had 
an agricultural university, and he hoped much good would come 
from it. Education properly applied would do much to enable us 
to excel France. 

Dr. Tetft said there were thousands of farms in France which 
contained but ten acres, and they were tilled; we are land-poor, 
but if we had smaller farms we would adopt the system of the 
French, and by so doing greatly increase our farm products. 

H. C. Edwards asked, “How can Switzerland, with extent o^ ter¬ 
ritory about like Kane county, export condensed milk to Americk, 
and compete with that made at Elgin?” 

E. P. McGlincy answered by saying the question reverts to the 
tariff. While the duty on block tin was so great as to almost 
amount to prohibition, and there was also a heavy duty on sugar, 
and these two articles were largely used by the manufacturers of 
condensed milk in America, the Swiss product was admitted to 
our ports almost free of duty; hence their ability to compete with 
American manufacturers. 

Some one asked, “How to properly handle milk to get the best 
results ?” 

H. C. Edwards said you want good cows and good feed, with clean 
barns, and, as soon as the milk is drawn from the cow, put it into 
water to cool; milk spoils in a short time if allowed to stand with¬ 
out cooling. 

G. W. Sutfin said gentle handling of the' cows has something to 
do with it. If the cows are ill-treated, good milk cannot be had. 

J. H. Broomell said the vessels used sometimes have an effect on 
milk—knew a farmer who used a wooden pail to milk in, but found 
on changing to a tin one that he got good milk. 

Dr. Tefft said, worry or excite a cow, and a great deal of milk 
will be injured. 

E. J. Oatman asked, “Is it possible to take five or six pounds of 
butter from 100 pounds of milk?” He said a dairyman in Lake 
county had reported a yield of over five pounds for a year. 

George Dempster said that cows, when nearly dry, give much 
richer milk than when fresh, and, therefore, the yield of butter is 
larger. 

Dr. Tefft said milk contains 12 5-10 solids, and of butter between 
four and five pounds. 
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“Is the milk or cream from a cow 'in high flesh richer than that 
from a cow ih poor flesh, other things being equal?” 

The replies indicated that the better flesh the cow was in the richer 
the milk. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned until 9 o’clock. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 

The Convention was called to order at 9 A. M., and the pro¬ 
gramme resumed. 

la it the part of Wisdom to deliver Milk but once per day at the 

Factory?^ 

I. Boies, of Genoa, said it is not. Why, the value of milk con¬ 
sists in the net proceeds. The cost of delivering milk, morning and 
evening, for the year is ten cents per hundred for six months in 
summer; fifteen cents per hundred for six winter months. 

How much more is milk worth delivered twice per day than 
once ? 

From twenty-two careful experiments, I make the difference 
twenty-five cents per hundred pounds. The milk of four cows, de¬ 
livered at factory twice per day, will pay their owners as much 
ready cash as five cows, their milk delivered once per day only. 
This is allowing nothing for the quality of the goods. My own ex¬ 
perience, which is not guess work, but actual test, shows there is 
one pound difference in quantity, and four cents per pound difference 
in quality of goods. I have not told it as large as it actu¬ 
ally is, but you wont believe what I have told, but try it, 
prove it with a true pair of scales. The more particular you are in 
testing, the more you will see the correctness of my statement. 
Another evil is cured by having your miik delivered twice per day— 
that is, skimming. There is more of this done than ought to be. 
There are dairymen who skim their night’s milk regularly, and say 
it is their own. So it is until they deliver it. Then it is, in law, 
a crime, as much as to water milk. The sooner milk is delivered 
to factory, after being drawn from the cow and properly cooled, the 
more it is worth to the manufacturer and producer. I know there 
are few factorymen that believe as I do on this subject, but all 
would if they would test it as carefully as I have. 

The best article I have ever read was written by Miss Morley, of 
Baraboo, Wis. Subject—How to Make Sweepstake Butter. The 
butter shown by her at the International Fair spoke volumes in 
favor of her theory. No once-per-day milk in that; no collected 
cream in her theory, but pure dry air. The nailk allowed to stand 
until ripe for the skimmer, which is about^ thirty-six hours "in cool 
weather, and twenty-four hours in w^arm weather. If all the nailk 
of the State of Illinois was handled as Miss Morley advises handling 
it, I think the net product would be nearly double what it now is. 
Verily, it pays to do things well. I have often said a man should 
never be satisfied to milk a cow a year unless her product brought 
him net $75. 
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0. S. Tanner and E. H. Seward both beat $80 in 1873, and milk 
not near as lii"h as now. Not hglf the cows milked—east or west- 
produce net $3;. 

Judge Wilcox said a year ago last May a test was made at the 
Elgin Butter Company’s factory, and, after a trial, those who deliv¬ 
ered twice per day were allowed one cent more per gallon than those 
who delivered once. The test continued for ten days, and was then 
given up. The difference, he thought, in favor of twice-a-day milk 
was about twenty-five per cent. 

The question was asked, “Why the company discontinued receiv¬ 
ing milk twice a day and George P. Lord said it was because they 
could not cool the milk at the factory. 

Some one stated that, in Iowa, the yield of butter from milk de¬ 
livered twice a day at the factory, for six months, was 4.20 pounds. 
At another factory, for nine and a half months, the yield was 4.16 
pounds per day. 

I. Boies said the milk at his factory was delivered twice a day. 
He bought his milk; paid 75 cents per 100 for May, 70 cents for 
June, and 75 cents for July, He sold the sour milk at four cents 
per can; sold the buttermilk in Chicago at fifty cents per can—now 
worth sixty cents. He asserted that water was the greatest enemy 
of milk; in washing butter, he always added salt enough to the 
water to save the butter. He good-naturedly stirred up the people, 
and they fired numerous questions at him, all of which he answered 
pleasantly. 

I, H. Wanzer said he had never received milk but once per day; 
he could never get enough more out of twice-a-day milk to pay the 
expense of hancllmg. 


JOHN LORENTZEN’8 PAPER 


Mi\ President and (ilenileinen. 

Notwithstandinfi: that pverv imaginable topio beaiing upon tho industry you roprenent, 
that is, mattei 8 pertaining to the dairy, have boon discussed times out of number at these 
conventions, notwithstanding that prominent men of scientific reputation have given 
these topics much thought and attention, it strii os mo that our knowledge in regard to 
them IS still very imperfect One cause ot this lack of progress in ascertaining truths 
and facts, I think, mav be found in tho indifference manifested by those who should be 
most interested, the practical, ovcryKlay dairvman: in tho indifference of him who daily 
feeds tho cow, who dally milks her; of him who dally makes the cheese and butter, and 
of those who handle the money obtained from the product. 

The plain fact of the matter is, these people shirk what thev conceive to be very knotty 
questions When they stumble over the big words of our dairy professor, it takes the 
breath out of them When they read the intricate sentences of some scientific notability, 
it entirely takes the conceit out of them May the oracle of science be ever so much in 
error or at fault, his word is taken without question, without comment. It makes a won¬ 
derful difference as to how you put it to a man. 

Insinuate to John Smith that he pre\aricate8 in what he states, ho will perhaps consider 
what yo i say a joke But tell John Smith that he lies, and ho will knock you down. T do 
not wish to be understood a*^ making aspersions against men ot science as a class. Home 
are charlatans, others are sincere and painstaking in their observations, and promu gate 
their views honestly, but all of thorn lack the practical opportunities of tho every-day 
dairyman, and it is for these in the aggregate to pul their shoulders to the wheel. They 
should open theireyes while engaged at their labors, observe then everything in the min¬ 
utest detail, and when meeting at these conventions open their hearts and mouths, and 
have it out with one another in friend! v discussion. Thus I feel confident you will with 
ease solve problems of value in your business that scientific theories would not. 

At the late meeting of the Northwestern Butter. Cheese and Egg Assooiation. held at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, committees were appointed to investigate during tho coming year 
these two questions* 

What is the cause of butter in packages bleaching at the sides? and. What is the cause 
of bitter butter? 

To start the ball roiling. I will proceed to answer these two (luestions, in my way, with 
the understanding that anyone is at liberty to differ with me: 
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I hold that the bleaching of butter on the sldee of packageB is caused by the direct ac¬ 
tion of the air upon the butter, and occurs in this manner The wood of the package is 
steamed before being worked, thus opening the pores oi the cells by dissolving the gum 
or sap of the wood, and driving it out. enlarging the pores or cells When the package is 
mb d, the brine will ooze through the open poreH, thus causing a vacuum, which, by nat¬ 
ural laws, must be and is filled with air. 

This admitted air does not only bleach the butter—it also abBorbB the aroma, peculiar 
to it, and makes it taste and Bmell like a tallow candle. My views aio borne out bynumei- 
ous experiments, made with butter and other animal fats with uniform results. The 
cure of the fault is to prevent the cause. 

The second question I wall proceed to answer as followB Bitter butter is obtained only 
during cold weather, and for these roaaons.I hold, the butter lat in milk or cream isessen- 
tially animal fat. The fine flavors or the bad fla^ors are absorbed by it from the scum of 
the milk or cream. Under proper conditions the fine fla\or may be de\eloped, and by 
judicial management Incorporated with the butter; the reverse is done by improper 
management. 

What I will state now is no theory, but facts gleaned from numerous experiments and 
practical observations during a number of years. The fine peculiar aroma—I mean, by it, 
that ex(iulsite flavor, which, when incorporated in your butter, bnngs the dollars at the 
market—is not observable in new milk. During warm weather the milk attains cetic fer¬ 
mentation in, we will hay twenty-four hours; at this stage your butter aromn is at its best 
As fermentation proceeds, in the same degree does this aroma deteriorate, however. The 
Dutter, or. properly speaking, the milk or cream, does not become bitter. Hence, I make 
this deduction, that ir milk or cream is allowed by proper elevated temperature to obtain 
oetic fermentation, the fault complained of—bitter butter-^does not occur. We all know 
that temperature is a pi eminent factor in all chemical changes I will instance a plain 
example; A potato, when it has become frozen, becomes sweet in taste, an orange 
under the same influence, intensely bitter. In the same manner does milk and cream 
become bitter, very bitter, when held for a space of four to eight days, exposed to the air 
and a low, freezing temperature, and this flavor is incorporated into the butter. Now if 
we make our deduction, we find that if a low temperature, as it retards cotic fermentation 
and formation of the flnebutteraronia.it promotes the evil complained of-hence, the cure 
would be to cause the fermentation by applying a higher temperature within a limited 
period of time. 

With your permission. Mr. President, and a little further indulgence of the gentlemen 
present, 1 would like to indicate, how not only fine, but fancy butter may be made during 
the entire season, and by any one whose head is level or nearly so. 1 have practically 
demonstrated it to my own and others’ satisfaction. 

This tormation of this fine butter aroma can be controlled, brought to its utmost perfec¬ 
tion, and then when in its prime estate, incorporated in the butter and held there until it 
reaches the conaumer—its ultimate destination. As pn of I will mention that one tub of 
such butter, made in a factory in this State, w^hero hitherto, it had been impossible to 
make even a passable article, was shown at the late exhibition at Cedar Rapids, and pro¬ 
nounced by a number of the best experts in this countr>, to be the finest, “by a large 
majority.“of any butter brought there One Iowa gentlemen, a prize taker, candidly 
admitted that if his butter was worth forty cents per pound, that tub ' f Illinois butter was 
worth fifty. A sample may bo seen here by any one who may feel interested. I conclude 
with the hope that my remarks may imbue some of the dairymen present with the idea 
that there is always room on top. 

Mr. Joseph Sampson, of Storm Lake, Iowa, read the following 
paper: 


THE CREAM GATHERING SYSTEM. 

Gentlemen —Being requested by your honorable secretary to make a statement at your 
December meeting In regard to the advantages of the cream gathering system, adopted 
by myself where I reside, during the past season, I would briefly state, the advantages of 
this new system consist in its bringing a greater number of patrons scattered over a 
wider area into association than could be done under the old svstem. At our factory, 
during the past season, we gathered cream at a distance of over twenty-five miles from 
the factory—that is. we took in cream, hauled in a direct line to our factory twenty-five 
miles; besides other cream that was hauled to a railway station the same distance, and 
then sent by freight train forty miles. From all of thfs cream we made good butter. At 
our factory during the month of July we made on an average 1,600 pounds of butter per 
day. This butter all sold at the highest quoted prices for Iowa creamery butter in the 
city of New York. This simple statement! make to show that under this new svstem, 
introduced by Mr. Fairlamb, a wide range of country can be gone over, and a valuable 
product saved from the Chicago classification of “grease butter.” We were able to pay 
our patrons more for their cream than they could have sold their butter for, same had 
been sent to Chicago. ^ 

We were paying throughout the summer months, fifteen to sixteen cents per guage for 
cream. Talking 100 pounds of milk to yield four guages of cream, or four pounds of butter 
(roughly computed) we were thus paying our patrons as much for their cream on ♦he 
farm as was being paid in the eastern pait of our State by the factory operators, who 
bought milk by the hundred weight, and raised the cream in their factories. During the 
summer, in Delaware county, Iowa, SSOO miles east of us, farmers who put in their labor of 
hauling milk to the creamery, received fifty-five to seventy cents per hundred pounds. 
Average, say sixty-five cents per hundred pounds. At the same time our farmers were 
receiving from the same quantity of uiilk, for the cream alone, sixty to sixty-four cents. 
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These figures are approximate, but wnen it is taken into account that under this new* 
system we can gather In under one management a large number of patrons, scattered 
over the wide area named, the economic advantages are apparent. 

For a sparsely settled country, it is the best system that can be adopted. It enables the 
farmers to retain their skim milk on the farm, in good condition for reeding their calves. 

This is a very important item with our farmers in Iowa. Largo tracts of vacant land 
adjoin nearly all our Northwestern Iowa farms, o\er which cattle may range at will, free 
of cost to the owners. The profits from the annual increase of stock are very large To 
attempt 1 he introduction of any system out m this part of Iowa, which would require the 
hauling of the skim milk olT the farm, would be a very difficult task. 

Having no interest in cans or creameries ot any kind, I simply state the two essential 
benefits that accrue to the farmer in going into this now system of dairying. Ist The 
saving of laboi not hav ing to leave his grain farming to haul his milk to a distant factory. 
2d The retaining his skim milk in good condition on his farm for his calves. 

To the factory operator, the advantages of the now system are not So great as to the 
farmer But what is for the best interest of the actual tiller of the soil must be first con¬ 
sidered. He is the one to be oared for and catered to in the long run. 

In order to make the now system a success, the patron must be honest, and must not 
conspire with cream gatherers to defi and the factory, or practice any of those petty dodges 
we have had to meet in our short experience 

I don’t want to go before Illinois farmers and dairymen to vent my spleen, or make any 
complaint about Iowa farmeis, but I would say that I consider it the duty of the farmer 
to encourage by word and deed any legitimate creamery enterprise, wherever started 

My efforts have been by many derided, and my motives impugned. From the first I was 
told we could not make good butter out 6f our wild or natural nrairle grass, and also that 
we could not afford to pti\ foi cream what it is worth, and send men around to collect It. 
Both of these obstacles we have overcome. Our butter has been shown at Elgin in 
October, and was declared of as good quality as your average croameiyr, and as to giving 
eno^h for cream, we have paid from fifteen to twenty-five cents per inch or guage on 
Mr. Fairlamb’s cun since starting 

I consider that Mr. Fairlamb's invention will be to dairvmen in the wilds of IheVest 
what Robert Fulton’s invention was to navigation in the east By adopting Mr Fairlamb’s 
plan, new settlers on oui prairies can combine and start creameries everywhere as soon 
as they can get an assured patronage of 1,(MN) cows Thov can afford to nay a first-class 
butter maker to manage for them and if they will all be honest and cordially cooperate to¬ 
gether. they can make just as good butter under this now creamery system in the plains 
of Iowa or Southern Minnesota as can be made anywhere in the world. 

I don’t want to advocate this system for Ilhnoib or the older settled portions of our 
country, but for the new settlers on our praiiies, for the pioneers of the genuine dairy¬ 
men, I cordially endorse this system as being a wondeiful step in advance over the aver¬ 
age home-made butter-making system. 


Mr. I. H. Wanzer, of Elgin, read the following paper: 


WHAT ADVANTAGE, IF ANY, HAS THE SYSTEM OF Q/THEBING THE CBEAM OVEE THE OBDI- 
NABY METHOD OF BUTTEB-MAKING? 


This system of cream gathering, or what is more properly called the Fairlamb system* 
IS comparatively new, and all of its benefits have not yet becnP brought out, and we feel at 
a disadvantage when comparing this with other plans better established As yet this 
plan has shown to better advantage in the newer settlements of the we-1. where stock 
raising has been one of the first points looked after. In fact, It has become a necessity to 
them. Bo w ell has it woi ked in the newer dairy districts, that the older are now inquiring 
after it, and in many places the plan is alreadv superseding the older methods of butter¬ 
making. There are now six creameries writhin fortv miles of Elgin being successfully 
operated upon this plan, all taking the place of the old plans of butter and cheese making 
together. This plan, we think, will y et show dairymen how to get more good butter and 
less poor skim cheese. There has been enough already developed in this system to satisfy 
all that when compared with the old way of making butter at home, the results are simply 
grand, taking, as it does, the cream from the farmer’s door, releasing him of the labor of 
making the butter as well as the expense of bringing about them those conveniences 
requisite to make even a fair quality of butter, always paving him as much for the cream 
that It takes to make a pound of butter as the butter would fetch after being made, and pay¬ 
ing cosh instead of store pay. The manufacturer, with his improved appliances for gather¬ 
ing, churning and working, converts the cream into an artiole for the export trade, virtu¬ 
ally bringing the most obscure tarmer of the distant west, with his two or three cows, right 
into competition with his more favoi ed neighbor, who mav chance to live near the great 
diary centres of Elgin or Dundee, and instead of having to rely upon a home trade, on 
account of the low grade of his goods can have the whole world for his customers. Now. 
at this age of dairying it would be folly to institute a comparison between the new and 
old way. unless we can show money in favor of our plan: There is no argument so good 
among men, and our experience leads us to believe daiiymen no exception to the rule. 
In mv comparison I will try and show where the dollars come in. 

To the private dairyman we say we will give you as much foi^ your cream as good dairy 
butter is worth in the market and furnish yon cans to set your milk in that will produce 
one-e|ghtn more cream than you can get off your pans. For instance, the farmer that 
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makes eight pounds of butter per day through the year one cow will give him nine 
pounds per day, amounting to %6 pounds in the vear at 25 cents per pound~$91 25. In 
addition to this his skimmed milk is left sweet instead of sour to feed young stock upon, 
and let it bo remembered that he Is reliev ed of the trouble of canng for or even skimming 
the cream. 

Now, when we come to compare this system with the so-called associated dairying we 
mav have a more difficult task to figure the dollar on the side of the Fairlamb plan, and, 
as this convention wants solid facts and nothing else, we’ll make the comparison draw¬ 
ing somewhat from our own experience in both branches of butter making and some¬ 
what upon the expeiience of others First, we would say to the farmer that has no taste 
for diversified farming and wants an excuse to go to the town or factory every morning, 
that some of the items entering into ou** calculations will figure foi naught The farmer 
carrying milk to the creamery exi>ects. if he has not already sold. $1 5« per 100 pounds for 
SIX months commencing with October 1. Let us see what this farmer would have done 
had he sold ci earn instead of milk First, he would have got four and a half guuges of 
cream to the 100 pounds of milk This cream at the average paid in Northern Illinois (27 
cents), would have brought $122 value of skimmed milk per 100 pounds. 25 cents, cost of 
carrying milk to creameiy per loo pounds. 10 cents—leaving 7 cents per 100 poui ds in favor 
of selling cream In the item of carrying milk to the factory. I think it will be conceded 
that 10 cents is about what it is worth to carry milk the average distance In the matter 
of fixing a price upon the skimmed milk there would be a greater chance for difference, 
and without experimental tests to guide us in this matter, we arrive at conclusions some¬ 
what from our own experience and largely from the t xpenence of others Man\ dairy¬ 
men of Knox county 111, will tell you that 100 pounds, of skimmed milk are worth us much 
as a bushel of corn to food—not to feed alone but as one explained by supposing a case 
He said “If I had twenty stock hogs to fatten, and 100 bushels of coi n to feed then I 
would think that I were making money to exchange 20 bushels of my corn for 2 WM) pounds 
of skimmed milk, and feed them the 80 bushels of corn with the 2 000 pounds of milk I am 
sure I could make more pork and in less time than 1 should, to have fed the ^ hole 100 
bushels of corn with water" Another said "I am milking fifteen cows, and raising 
twelve of my best calvos. I take about two-thirds of the skimmed milk together with 
some oil meal, and raise < alvcs that make as good yearlings as those of my neighbors 
who let their calves suck the cows The other one-third of the milk I feed to six brood 
sows, with nn average of six pigs each And by this mode of management I think my 
milk worth ‘K» cents per 100 pounds " My indn idual experience leads me to place the puce 
of skimmed milk at 25 cents iier llK) pounds, when used to feed young stock It will »c 
conceded by all that in order to give calves or pigs the piqper start in life, they must have 
milk These calculations would place the dollar on the Fairlamb side. These conclu¬ 
sions anticipate good management in ail the details of the gathered cream plan, and so 
does it need close management in the butter and cheese factory to wring out $1 50 per 100 

B ounds for milk for the six winter months. The proportion of failures In croamenos are 
kely largel’ in the Fairlamb croamcries than m the others foi the reason that our iilan 
of working is new, and some time and patience is requir«*d to be able to successfully 
operate creameries upon this new system Some of us can go back in memory to the 
early successes and failures in inaugurating and perfecting systems whereby an article 
of butter and cheese could bo made In this section of the west I at might be accepted in 
the markets of the world And some of us have lived to see the blush mantle the cheek 
of those who predicted that it could never be done Then we looked to the east for guid¬ 
ance—to-day they come to us asking how it is done So wo would say to those that snake 
their heads and look wISO when looking over this new departure hold on Before you 
know it your neighbor will have distanced you in your self-conceit, ns many of us that 
bore the burden of opening up this new country to the dairy interest have seen others 
left far in the back ground oecauso to lend encouragement to us in that early dav was in 
some way to conflict w ith their i»resent arrangements It is a matter of fact that wherever 
the gathered-cream system has come in competition with other forms of associated dai¬ 
rying and has failed the causes have been traced directly to mismanage, ment Good 
butter can and must be made upon this plan, and in order to do this all the details con¬ 
nected therewith must be attended to and when understood are no more complicated 
than in other systems Ot the 170 creameries running in the United States using the 
Fairlamb can alone, ninety pei cent ot these are a pronounced success The fourteen 
creameries under our care the past season although tho first season in every instance 
succeeded beyond tho most sanguine expectation of the proprietors, and notwithstanding 
that some of these started late in the season there was an aggregate of over 800,000pounds 
of butter made in them, and all soiling fully up to Elgin Board of Trade prices 

The late exhibition of butter, made at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where 11.000 pounds were 
shown, made from cream, gathered from the Fairlamb can alone, has gone far to dispel 
the feeling among butter dealers and consumers that good butter could not be made 
from this plan This, coupled with the fact that gathered cream butter, when made by 
competent butter makers has brought the very highest prices m all the eastern markets, 
will do much to inspire confidence In the system There is another phase connected 
with this plan of dairying It admits of a greatei range in farming. - We need more 
diversified farming, the milking of cows alone as is now practiced In our larger dairy 
districts, seems to narrow down the chances of profits, whflst the raising of stock and 
other laudable and healthful forms of farming would not only increase the chances of 
gain, but put the farmers' boys in a way to become acquainted with more than one agri¬ 
cultural pursuit, with a view to enlarge instead of narrowing down the mind 

Besides this, the Fairlamb svstem would give each dairyman the opportunity of rais¬ 
ing hla own cows, Instead of filling up the waste by going out among those that follow 
this form of dairying, and taking up with the culls of their herds The tendency of the 
associated forms or dairying being to lower instead of elevate the standard of their 
herds. 
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In conclusion. I would say that I believe that Mr. Falrlamb has ^ven to the world a 
system tor making butter, when perfected, that is destined to revoTutlonlze the whole 
butter-making plans of the world, andl believe the da> near at hand when it will be as 
strange to llnd a churn or milk pan in the dairyman’s house, as it is now to And the 
spinning wheel and loom m the wool-grower’s home. 

At the conclusion of the above paper, the convention adjourned 
to 1 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association was called to order at 1 P. M., and the question 
under consideration at the hour of adjournment was resumed. 


Mr. C. C. Buell, of Rock Falls, read the following paper: 


WHAT ADVANTAGE, IF ANY. HAS THE SYSTEM OF GATHERING CREAM OVER THE ORDINARY 
METHOD OF BUTTER MAKING’ 

This is a question in dairy economics, and I have no disposition to approach its dis¬ 
cussion in a partisan \vay. I feel quite willing to allow those who have fixed opinions on 
the subject, or even prejudices, to enjoy them undisturbed. I have no j)roprletary in¬ 
terests involved, no schemes pecuniary or other interest to aJdvance, and I shall offer the 
few things I have to say in the spirit ot disinterestedness, but with the wish that what is 
most for the interest and prosperity of the masses engaged in dairy industry may pre¬ 
vail. The older methods of butter making have been very thoroughly discussed at con¬ 
ventions and by the press during the last ten years. Their advantages and disadvasitages 
may be regarded as well understood. There is little need, therefore, of reference to 
them, and we can give our attention to facts, figures and other considerations pertaining 
to the new method, leaving our hearers to make their own comparisons. 

The first advantage which may be named for this method of butter making i6 that it is 
especially adapted to those neighborhoods in which the dairies are small and the terri¬ 
tory desirable to be covered, large. Indeed, no other system of dairying is practicable 
in such a case. Uuder favorable circumstances a cieam gathering creamery can cover a 
region of eight to ten miles radius, with reasonable, if not maximum success. I do not 
believe, however, in mammoth creameries sustained by the long transportation of cream 
—transportation by relays of teams, perhaps, consuming much time and producing over 
much agitation of the cream in transportation. Such enterprises I should expect on 
general primiples to fail of the highest success. The area named, however, can be cov¬ 
ered by cream gathering teams, which will deliver their loads without transfer and in 

S ood order. Such teams can pick up cream at farm houses in even so small quantities as 
iroe to five inches a day to advantage. Indeed, then, three to ten cow daines are rela¬ 
tively most benefited, probably, by this system, and it makes possible a mixed system of 
profitable larming. of which dairying is a pait. It does not necessitate large expenditure 
on the part of dairyman, nor require special skill, beyond what the proper care of milk 
and the suitable feeding and care of stock require. A few farm dairies have turned out 
an exquisite product, but in general the farm dairies sre the source of the most of our 
poor butter. The result of this system to this class of farmers has been to greatly 
increase their income from their herds, and thereby to multiply their profits, while at the 
same time materially lessening their labor. The success of the system under these cir¬ 
cumstances. therefore, has been most marked, and so far as I know, without exceptions, 
giving satisfaction to all concerned. My own experience with this method happens to 
have occurred under precisely these circumstances, and wo give in this connection the 
prices we have been able to pay for cream during the current year- January. 23c. an 
inch making a pound of butter; February, 24g : March, 22c.: April, 20($22c : May, 16(^]8c.; 
June, 15c.; July. ISiseiec.; August, 17<3J20c.; September. 22(^25c.; Oetober,26c.; November. 
26(j?28c.; December, 28c. Relatively to the market price of butter a larger price was paid 
during the warmer season of the year, for the reason that the expense of gathering was 
less, the expense of selling less, and especially the yield of butter per unit of measure, or 
inch, was better—the cold weather bringing serious shortage of yield per inch, a matter 
which must be taken into consideration of Doth manufacturer and dairyman. 

Second. A creamery situated amidst large dairies would enjoy advantages much 
superior to those in the case above described. The labor and expense of gathering 
would be greatly lessened. The circumstances of cream-raising could be and naturally 
would be more perfectly controlled, so as to give the best quality of product. Indeed, 
where butter-making alone is the object, it would seem to be the cheapest as well as the 
very best mode of butter-making. I have in mind a creamery for the making of butter 
alone, managed on the milk-carrying plan by associated farmers, which I am told by 
different persons connected with it, is being compelled to change to the cream-gathering 
plan or lose its customers. This occurs w’^here complete harmony prevails, and where 
success according to the system has been considered achieved, when the object is to 
make good butter and poor cheese in addition from the same milk, of course another 
element comes in. This presents a tough subject in more than one sense Our Conven¬ 
tions may very properly discuss it in the future as in the past, but the whole business 
will ultimately turn upon the question of profit and loss, in a commercial way. But It 
may fairly be submitted in this connection whether the value of the skimmed milk, and 
that usually skimmed sweet, would not more than over-balance the profits of making 
and Belting a poor cheese. I am not prepared to give precise results of my own experi- 
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ence m the feeding of skim milk, but taking the evidence of othois it may be rated at not 
less than 20 cents per 100 pounds, and when skillfully used as a part ration foi young 
stock, either calves, pigs or colts, its value is far above this. Of one thing I am Quite 
positively convinced, that the sweet skimmed milk is of considerable more value than 
the sour swill which would come from the factoiy 

It is to bo remembered, however, in the consideration of this subject, that cream- 
gathering business IS in its infancy The best modes in many particulars have not yet 
been found out, or when found out. have not generally been adopted. The business is m 
an experimental state, and it has yet to carry the load which inexperienced beginners, 
unskilled manufacturers and those operating under unfavorable circumstances, are lay¬ 
ing upon it. Even the unit of measure, for measuring cream, has not yet been agreed 
upon—the (luantlty taken by different parties using different apparatus, varying not less 
than 10 per cent probably in extreme if not more Most of the cream gathered has 
been transported in cans of various sizes, liable to the extremes and hurtful effects of 
cold in winter and heat in summer. The experience of the last y( ar indicates that these 
will ultimately be displaced by an anti-heating and anti-freezing tank which will 
deliver the cream without change of condition When these improvements m details 
are complete, as 1 believe they are destined to he and economic Questions i elating to the 
Industry become settled on business principles, I anticipate not oniv a gieatlv increased 
growth, but increased and satisfactory profits to all concerned. When that time comes 
the cost of gathering will not exceed one cent a pound of butter in summer and one and 
a half cents or two cents in winter. The expense of manufacturing will not be more than 
one-half that of making butter from gathered milk, and the capital invested In buildings 
and flxtuiea will bo correspondingly less. 

The quality of the product will be as good as can possibly be made from the milk of 
different herds The •-trlfe among dairymen will not be to produce the most possible of 
milk regardless of (juabty, but to produce the most and best cream The effect in impro\ - 
ing the chaiacU r of oui butter dairy herds will be most marked and beneflcial, but on 
this quite important point 1 will not take time to dwell 

In conclusion I would sav. that the genius of Mr C Fairlamb. who deMsed this 
s> stem, and put it into practical execution is worthy of all honor and fame, and both will 
be seemed to him together with the gratitude of the masses of daii y tarmeis I predict 
that within ten years, font out of five pound-, of the butter product which leaches the 
great dairy markets, will be made according to this system While I do not believe that 
any individual dairy man who has already built up a reputation foi producing fine goods 
has any special personal interest in increasing the magnitude of the dairy uusiness m 
this country which will inevitably accompany the success of this system coupleil as it 
will be with the natural advantages of the gieatpastoralregionsof the west, still the disin¬ 
terested and benevolentlydisposed are watching and noting the progressj\edoN‘'lopment 
of the great natural industries of this country with much interest While I belieyeif is 
in the interest of publK health public moiality business prosperity and the general 
public gO(5^i to suppress hurtful adulterations of food of all kinds and ot butter and cheese 
In paittcuiai by the intervention of law I regard the cheap and abundant production of 
good buttei the best lem dy of all This I b lieve will be the only effectual and abiding 
remedy If our great dairy industry could be allowed to develop undoi the foBteimg 
influeneos of the gieat iiatui al advantages for pi eduction w ich this couiitiv possesses 
as compared with oth« i parts of the world if our dairy products could find their natural 
outlets untiarameled with commen lal restrietions which delusive theories of protection 
and monopolistK* inflm nces imnose upon oiii foreign comnierco 1 should expect to see 
this branch of agricultural imlustiy, together wuth other branchi s increase to a magni¬ 
tude not now dreamed of by the most e\tra\agant piognostieator of events. As it it 
will keep pace with the other branches <»f agricultmal 1 boi for the pursuit of yvhich the 
creator has given this country pre-eminent advantages and I hope to see the dairymen 
of our own State in thi* vanguard of those adopting improved methods, and receiving cor¬ 
respondingly increase d profits for their industiy intelligciK e .ind enterprise. 

C. S. Kilbourne, of Elgin, was also assigned to this topic, but pre¬ 
pared no paper. He spoke, however, briefly, but said he had no 
experience in the matter; yet, from observations, did not belie\ e the 
system practical for Northern Illinois. 

Mr. Wanzer’s paper drew out many questions; especially from the 
producers of milk, who inquired among themselves to know if they, 
who were delivering the milk at the factories, were getting all out 
of the milk there was in it. The discussion was prolonged and par¬ 
ticipated in by nearly all in the room; some favoring the system, 
some a trifle skeptical and others opposed to it. 

The Chair at this juncture appointed the following gentlemen to 
receive Governor Cullom, upon his arrival at the depot: H. E. Hunt, 
George P. Lord and R. M. Patrick. 

The convention now proceeded to transact miscellaneous business, 
and the first was the presentation of the 
—28 
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teeaburbb’b report. 

R. M. Patrick, in account with Illinois State Dairymen’s Association: 

March 8,1880, to cash received from Dr. TolTt.. 

Dec. 17. “ “ ‘ “ 50 members. 

“ “ “ *' “ “ Donations. 

Jan. 27,1881. “ “ “ Dr. Tefft, balance. 


CONTRA. 

March 8,1880, by cash, per Anderson. 

Dec. 17, “ “ “ Dr. Pratt. 

“ “ “ “ “ Hall rent. 

March 2,1881, sent Dr. Tefft balance. 


$24 50 


50 OO 
6 60 
20 00 

$107 00 


$18 7& 
10 00 
12 OO 
GO 25 


On motion, received and adopted. 


$107 OO 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 

Your Secretary came into office just at the close of the last session, and as soon there¬ 
after as possible issued the annual report, which was placed m the hands of the members. 
The report speaks for itself. During the year just closed the Secretary has conducted a 
large amount of correspondence; not alone with the members and prominent gentlemen 
interested in the dairy industry, but with the Governor, members of the State Legislature, 
and last, but not least, with the Minister resident at Washington from the Argentine 
Republic, who. having hoard of Illinois and her dairy and cattle interests, sought infor¬ 
mation from this Association; to lay before his government. During the year I liave ex¬ 
pended for stationery, postage, postal cards and telegrams, $1.78, which amount is due 
from the Association. Respectfully submitted, 

R. P. MoGLINCY, Secretary. 

On motion the Secretary’s report was received and adopted*, and 
the amount due for stationery, etc., was ordered paid. 

C. C. Buell extended an invitation to the Association to hold its 
next annual meeting in the city of Sterling He said they had 
ample railway facilities, and hotel accommodations, and a lively 
interest would be shown by the farmers and dairymen of that 
section. 

S. W. Kingsley moved to accept the invitation, which was car¬ 
ried unanimously. 

George P. Lord deplored the fact that there were no reliable 
statistics of dairy products, and the dairy interests did not receive 
enough attention from the agricultural department of the State and 
country. In illustrating, he quoted from Chicago papers, which, he 
said, were subsidized, to the effect that dairymen were making so 
much butter and cheese that the market would be overstocked thia 
wdnter. When this statement was made butter was 36 cents a 
pound; now it is 45; which shows that the writer car^e as near the 
truth as a man could in shooting around a tree with a gun. He 
showed that the statement was made for the purpose of lowering 
the price of butter and cheese. He moved that a committee of 
three be appointed to procure reliable and full statistics of trade. 

Secretary McGlincy seconded the motion and, in doing so, said 
that he was endeavoring to collect statistics from members of the 
Elgin Board of Trade, so as to show what was being done in the 
way of producing butter and cheese. 

Others followed, showing the need of this, and commenting se¬ 
verely upon the lack of information about business in the State and 
country, and that the State Amcultural Society did not pay suflS- 
cient attention to the daijry industry. 

The motion was carried unanimously, and the President was em¬ 
powered to appoint the committee. 
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The Secretary read the following paper: 


FOREIGN MARKETS FOR AMERICAN DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BY T. H. OLENN, OT CHICAGO. 

The growth of the export trade in butter and ehoose of this eountry is steady and t n- 
coiiraging In 1878 the exports ot bultei were 23.0(H),00(> pounds an<l in 1880, 28 ooo (uki 
pounds. During the latter yeai we oxpoited to Great Biitain alone 40.ouoo(M) pounds of 
cheese, and 125,(JO0,(KK) pounds in the aggr* gate to all foreign ports The folloA\irig table 
gives the (luantities in pounds of cheese exported from the single port of New \ork 


Liverpool .... 

London. 

Glasgow. .. . 
Bristol 

Cardiff. 

Hull. 

Newcastle .... 

Havre. 

Hamburg .. 

Bremen. 

Other ports.. 

Total .. .. 


Same time 


Total. 

last )eai 

61,695,700 

04,271 007 

11,112.008 

8,8.il,301 

18,198.202 

15 270 l.i*! 

7,207.20<i 

9,771 070 

238 083 

912 9(»0 

1,107,070 

259,141 

719,492 

509,819 

, . 

120,980 

951.o;o 

119 250 

42.942 

575 480 

2.451.519 

1,715 850 

103,874,187 

102,290 .170 


The total export of butter for the same period this year and to nearly the same poits, 
was 14,549,773 pounds—a slight falling ofi fiom the Quantity exported duiing the cories- 
ponding peilod in 1880. 

Anothei item may also possess an interestto daiiymen in this connection and that is, 
that the shipments of oleomargarine from New York foi the same time aggregated 4 220 - 
573 pounds, but for the corresponding time last year they ere 5 0)9, ojo • Oleomaiganne ’ 
does nolseomtobe in (luite as good odor iMth foreigners this year as last What the 
entire ewoitsof dan y goods for the year will be, of course, cannot now be definitely 
given, but that a considerable increase o\er former years has occurred is now certain. 
And this, too, notwithstanding that imita ions oi spurious articles—as olomaigariue 
butterine, suine, etc—ha\eentered into competition with genuine butter 

Before refeiring, especially to the opportunities presente i ^or cultivating foieign m.ir- 
kets, lot us briefly consider the home consumption of cheese The cheese product of the 
United States pei annum, is about 4(M1 (KKi, woo pounds and, as stated above, we sen<l abioad 
about 125 iMio.iHKi pounds aunualU which leaves 275 000 000 pounds as the quantity con¬ 
sumed at home Fngland has a population of 25,000.000 and hei annual consumption 
accoiding to Hon X A Willard, is over5(Mi OOO.OlM) pounds or 20 pounds pei capita To 
consume our entire annual product at home, would only be at the rate of eight pounds 
per capita. Mr. Willard is also authority for saying (and you know his is high and reliahle 
authority), that if wc use cheese as freely in this country as it is eaten in England our 
annual consumption would lenuiroone thousand million pounds It is. then of much 
importance that oui cheese-makers shall study the home market, or study the most fea*^!- 
Ide measure of increasing the consumption of cheese at homo. It is giatifyingto know 
that this con8um])tion is increasing, and that during the past two oi three vears it has 
been augmented fiom 12.000, ooo to 15.000. mio pounds annually. But this Inciease is due in 
no small degiee to the rapid influx of a foieign population An idea of the magnitude of 
the stream of loreigii immigration is gained h> the statement recently published from the 
statistics, that 179,743 Gei mans arrived during the nine months in 1881, *»nding with Rep- 
tembei 30, and of all nationalities for one year ending July U. 7imi ooo arrived taking all the 
ports together. It is not likely that the number arm mg annually will decrease for some 
years to come. 

In European countries, as a rule, amuchlarger amount of cheese per capita is consumed 
than in the United States. Our foreign population are nt arly all of them libeialconsum^i*^ 
of cheese. They would probably consume quite as much per capita in America, as they 
did at home, if the kinds and quality of cheese to which they aie accustomed weie at hand. 
As it Is, they consume no inconsiderable amount of American cheese, but if the articles 
that have formed so large a portion of their diet were readily obtained, the quantity would 
be vastly increased. Here. then, is a wide field for extending the manufactuio oi cheese 
in this eountry. Itisonlyto a very limited exCbnt that cheese resembling anvofthe 
foreign makes can be found. The Cheddar cheese is manufactured almost oxclusivelv. 
and while much more of that standard make ought to be consumed here there is a gieat 
opportunity to increase the cheese product of the country in the manufacture of other 
varieties. The immense number of Germans who have sought homes among us, and are 
still coming in an increased ratio, suggests the manufacture of Llmburger and Gruyorc to 
suit tastes ihat have been acquired in the ‘‘fatherland.” The Hollander looks in vain for 
his Edam and Gouda and it is seldom that the Swiss encounters his Schweitzer Kase. 
The variety may be, no doubt, profitably increased by manufacturing goods suited to the 
taste of our French and Italian populations. 

But the consumption of cheese by our native population might be largely increased if 
a small fine cheese W’as in the market. The bulk of the best cheeses made in this country 
is sent abroad, leaving only interior goods for home consumption, aside from a small 
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poition of the finer makes It Is hardly to be expected that the consumption of cheese 
Ht home will materially ad^ ance under this state of things Second and third class arti¬ 
cles of cheese aie not the kinds that oui people desire but that they would take kindly 
to fine cheeses In sizes suited to their wants weighing seven or eight pounds is highly 
probable 

A steady homo market is desirable from anothei consideration Cheese makers know 
that prices in England who takes 65 per cent of our cheese exports), are subject to great 
fluctuations which necessarily affect prices in the United btates If a home demand was 
created A\hich approximated the annual product ot the country, there would be much 
gieatei securities for the manufacturers 

In the United Stites where out population is constantly and rapidly increasing and 
changing and new industries are being rapidly de\elope d it is imnerative that those who 
are engagotl in any of the rural mdustiies shall be on the alert keep abieastwith the 
age and sci/e upon the oppoitunities offered for the profitable puisult of their avoca¬ 
tions The ( heese industry presents one of the most feasible of such opportunities and 
our dairy fiieiids will do well to give the matter the ir attention. 

A word inoie upon that branch of the subject relate o to the influx of foreigners to oui 
shores The tact mav well be emphasized that the makes of cheese in this country should 
be varied not only to suit the wants of Americans but to cater to th( tastes of the \ast 
and increasing influx of foreigners who are seeking homes among us Foreign fancy 
cl eeses are now impoited to the amount of $660 (K)0 per annum If we can iiioduce some 
oi most of these vaiietiesso that they are eaual to the imported article, we may e>on- 
tually find an outlet for large quantities of < heese other than Cheddars. 

The best way to cultivate a foreign market in any commodity is to asceitiiin what that 
maiket reijuiies and supply it In kind and quality as nearly as possible It is folly to 
send wh it is not desired for custom and prejudice will stand in the way of profit in ven¬ 
tures of this kind however good an artich may be No time or money need be lost in 
ti ving to ediK ate a foreign market save by slow degrees into buying something differ¬ 
ent fiom what has long been deman<led The 8ucc( ‘'S of the Engli^^h in selling their 
manufactures all over the world is due, mainly to finding out m advance what was 
wanted A description of some imporbd cheeses has been furnished by a New York 
dealei in them which I have no doubt will interest you 

England pioduccs manV vaueties including the well known Stilton Cheddai Qtn en s 
Arms Cheshire Wiltshire Oloucester, Leicester and Eerbv Stilton cheese is manufac¬ 
tured chieflv m L( irc stcishire, and in shape is like a c yUnder ten inches high and eight 
me lies across it is very delic ious and worth heie about 46 cents nei pound at wholesale 
Cheddai is similar to our tactoiy cheese and is made of various si/cs geneiallv 12 
inches wide and a foot high but somi times huger and weighs from <0 to 120 pounds 
It Is worth J*) cents Clu shire and Lloucestti are also fiat cheeses of about 70 pounds 
each packed two in a case and worth now 2^) cents and to cents per pound respectively 

Fiom Fraiu e we have the Rcxiuefort the popular aftei dinner cheese with its greenish* 
veins not at all attru tive to those who fhst s( e it Roquefort cheese is mad< from the 
milk of sheep aud goats pnn< ipully from that of the former whu h are of tlu crlebrated 
Lai/H< bleed noted tor then unusuallv largi udders The cheeses are ripened in vaults 
tonstiucted in the limestone cavi s and flssuies which are found in the locks that over 
hang the v illage of Roqm foi t lie pecuUai ( hai acter istic s of this singular kind of ( heese 
can onlv be obtained by ripening in th« sc vaults Each cheese weighs about five pounds 
and is worth 35 cents per pound FraiK e also produces many other kinds of lane v cht eso 
among w hich arc the C amembert Pont 1 Fveque and from age d< Biie which are small 
soft creamy cheeses of the consistency of thic k paste and are gieat aids to digestion 
when taken after a heavy dinner Camembert is import d in boxes ot five dozen pic < os 
and w holesalos at $3 75 per dozen Pont 1 Lvequo is worth $3 60 per dozen while frornage 
de Brie which comes three in a basket brings $2 5 per piece Neiib hatol commonly 
called Bonbons aie worth lo cents per puce are similar in appearance to the so-called 
Noufchatcl cheese made here and with which almost every one is familiar owing to its 
similarity to pot cheese 1 1 ance also manufactures in the county of Doubs on *he 
boundary line to Switzerland a Gruyeie cheese, similar to the dr licious bwiss product 
but the quality is inferior to the lattei 

Fiom Switzeiland we get the genuine Gruyeie or Rwiss c heesr which is usually throe 
feet in diameter and w( ighs about 150 pounds, and is imported in tubs containing tour 
cheeses It sells at about 2S cents per pound Hapsago or green cheese in shape like an 
inverted cup also comes from Switzeiland Each c heese weighs half a pound and is 
impoited m casks containing from 250 to 400 pounds soiling in a wholesale way at 18 cents 
per pound The small ic und Edam cheose in shape and size like a cannon ball with a 
thick rind ot a bright lecl color on the outside comes from Holland, and is worth $11 56 
per case of six It is m great demand foi vessels about to sail on long voyages, as its 
smooth tough rind resists the attacks of insects and the action of the atmosphere Hol- 
lana also produces the Gouda or pategiasso whit h, in appearance, is like an English 
dairy cheese and in cases of six cheeses brings .SO cents per pound Gouda kosher 
Gow slier kaos is also from Holland and worth 31 cents per pound while another Holland 
cheese, called Leydei, or Cominje kaas, is onlv valued at 24 cents per pound 

Parmesan cheese the only kind proper to cook with macaroni, is impoited from Italy 
in tubs containing four or five large flat lound cheeses which are called loaves and are 
worth 34 cents per pound Italy also sends us Roman (formoggio Roman) at 28 cents, 
Strachiiio dl Goigonzola at 32 cents, and Caccio Cavallo di Napoli at 30 cents per pound 
The demand for the different kinds of foreign cheese is in about the following orclei, the 
first-named being most called tor, and so on in gi adually lessening quantities in the order 
named Gruyere, Edam, Roquefoit Brie Camembert, etc Stilton, Parmesan, and Eng¬ 
lish Cheddar etc What are known as American fancy cheeses are Pineapple, Little 
Champion Young America, Victoria, and English dairy, all of which are in increased 
demand jn this country. 
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There are mimer 0118 imitations of folel^cn theeso made in the United Statr8 ds foi 
iiiRtanee Swiss made m New iork Wiseo sm and Wheeling W Va soils for 18 (onts 
pti pound, Llrnburger made in Wisconsin Niwlork and Watertown N \ whoh salt at 
cents pei pound Miionster 2« cents per pound fromage de Brie 25 to $l 40 pt i 
piece Nt ufehatt 1 3’^ to 4 cents each cream cheese $2 50 pt r box of ont dozen and from 
age d Imgn V $2 20 per )) 0 x of six piece a All of these cheeses are t xct Ik nt imitations of 
the imported and as they are madt by the same piot ess as ibmad and by f rt ign woik 
men they will no doubt in time supersede the imported irtn le altogether in fact 1 im 
burger is made ht re so cheaply md in HUt h perfection that its importation lias ilmost 
ceased while some has airt ady bee n exported to P urope This industry of making nt w 
St) IcR of chet se IS only in its Infancy in thi Unitctl State s but it is cxpecti d that the 
capacity of the factories now in operation will not be sufficient to supply the (h mand In 
fact there ate new fd( tones in process of building onoatThcresa N i )\illco8t )\hen 
finished $15 000 and is intended foi the in inufacture of I imburgor cheese alom the f ntiie 
product of which it ik expected will be consumed at hom^* There arc ho\\e\cr some 
foreign cheeses that havi not in cn sue < ossfully imitated here and the> are Uo lucfoit 
Stilton Parme«an (amembeit and others 

Now afe)\ words about the foreign markets for buttei I ho dairyme n of this countiy 
have if they wiil only pioperly i ulitvate it i wide field for their dairy produ ts in South 
America especially in lira/il A number of the Brazilian states or provinces and towns 
consume imported butter in considerable quantities some of ^\hich is made in the United 
States but b> far the gu at( st quantity—mdc < d the bulk of it-ismadeln Furopc Oui 
bu ter dairymen will <io well to in\ ^stigat this outlet for the American r)rodu t as( c rtain 
what IS lequiitd by the t iste of tin consumers and fill ‘^uch requiicmi.nt with the dc sirt d 
goods France and Denmark supply the most of the foreign butter consumed in Biazi( 
and we are not willing to a Imit that those countries aie ahead of our jwn intelligent 
dairymen in the e xeclleuc e of tbcli produc ts 

I he climate of Brazil is so hot that fe persons undcitake to make butler and this con 
dition of things w ill doubtless »ontinue for a long time at least 

The i>rovinc c of b intos consumes about 20 oim pounds of butter per month and is sup 
plied prim ip illy from fiance It is sent mostly In tins of 1 2 4 2<) and 00 p >uiids In Ri 
(iiande the small ( onsumption is supplied mostly from France P >rto Alt gre which < n 
sum s some! 0(Kipounds monthly w is formcily suj plied b\ thornglish but tlit Pteii h 
ind Danish meieh ints ha\ t supi hinted them Jhe pin e of butter in tins is (7 to 77 eiits 
per pound 

The bu ter market of Bahia is of consideialde c>t« nt Iho annual imp< rtatirn is some 
thing oyer 1 200 000 j>ounds riit 1 iigti pait of this is Freneh butter i small i irt English 
somt Danish and some American • 

Inlliode Taneiro the maik< t im units to 2 OOO 000 of ])c unds pt ryear which was ft rmerly 
supplied almost yyh Ih by England but iramt now lias tin largest sh irt — ii uit 1 200 
000 pounds Donmaik 0(H)p )unds ind the United States and othc t countnt s200 oooiounls 
Wt send SOUK to this m irket in tins 

Paia eonsuiiiHs some 400 000 pe unds andyvis foimei ly Bur»i)lied by Ii eland with I utter 
too much salted but Dt nmark st nt a 1 cttci iitielo in tin*> i 1 during the y ist f w years 
N rmandy h IS sent a c onsult lablt piopoilion ot it in tins Ihe Uiiitt d State s hay e ^eiit 
a ft w thousand pounds 

Ihe buttei madt in Dt nniaik is lieUl in high estt em on ac count of its keeping qualities 
Hoyy It is made is le scribed in i lott nt nuinl < i of the h /pit n g the rut thod giyt n 
being that foil )wtd at om ot the I irgestfi toiic’^in Denmark as follows 

The spot nil i in at thisfacloiy is the pio inction of tht finest ciuality of swet t cm am 
butter andagord nottook ineheese alargt tiuantity otmilkis wetrkedup fifty flyt th u 
sand pounds f< I instant t in the y\^t k t nding June 18 Iht t it am in m the fin skim 
ruing takt n off aflt i tht mil' has sto xl nim or ton hours is used foi syy» et eie im 1 utter 
one pound ot sueh buttt r it tiuiiing J54poun(lsof milk fiomtht enamof sulsttimnt 
skimming a sm ill quantitv of sour t n am biittt r is pit pared t iking both kinds of lultei 
t )g( thei 11 2 pounds of milk ut m quirt d for one pound of buttei It tool Ire milk is 
qui kly as possible th< tanks in whit h the milk yesscls are to be set aie first nt aih hlled 
yvith brokt n ice and a little yyatei the milk piils of oy al toini anti holding iboul 70j unds 
each ait then fort od tioyvn into thick lee pap in forty the minutes the milk fulls fioni M 
to rs degrees and in thiity minutes meno to 5o degrees wh n skimmed the tenii t ratuie 
of the milk IS about k tlegre e s 

Tht cream is heated to about >2 dt giee^ preparatory to ehuruing, m winter it is he itctl 
about I degrt es bight i. the same is done if the cows h ne been fed on old hay e i if tht le 
has be en an unusually laige proportion of beans and y t tch in the ii rations 1 he c hum 
ing occ upios from tvyenty seyt n to thirty minutes no yy itt r is added duiing this optia 
turn skinune d milk i eing used to rinse eioyy n the sides of the e hum the 1 utter comes in 
small pellets like pm h< ads and the eliurning is stopped at this point the buttt i is 
gatheiod m astiaint r and km aded with the hands salt is addt d U the rate of thiet 
eighths of an oun e to the pound and after more working with tht hands tin buttei is 
made ui> into fly e pound rolls and laid in an lee^hest yvht re it remains in houi and a 
half ana cturls doyyn to 52degre^cs again yyhen it is finally kneaded with the butter yvorker 
Kneading at first with the hands is prefeiK d beKHUse a** it is tlaimed tin buttt imilk is 
more completely yyoik d out Jhe utmost cleanliness is maihtamod thioughout the 
factoiy and scrupulously cateful attention is required to the details of the man igemt nt 
of the ( ream and outtei unde r the immediate supervision of the skilled dam woman yyho 
has the yyhole m chaige Iho product of the factory is m nearly all cases ranked is flist 
class by the ( openhagt n exporters yyhc>so judgment in the matter is hcldinextiaordmaiy 
respect 
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A larfre amount of information as to dairy matters in forei«rn countries has been obtained 
through the consular service of the United States, which is serviceable in this connection. 
Other facts relating to management and methods employed in important dairy districts 
in foreign countries might be described, but I fear I have already exceeded the limits to 
which, in the consideration of the topics found on your programme, this paper is entitled, 
and I w'll not further trespass upon your time. 

On motion, the Association adjourned to 7 p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Association was called to order at 7 :15 p. m., and the session 
was opened by a song, “We Come Again to Greet You,” by Prof. 
Qiiackenbush and his Glee Club. 

Miss Kate Price, being introduced, read the following essay: 

HOW MUCH ROOM IS THERE ON THE FARM? 


BY MISS KATE PKICE. 

Practically, one’s estimation of the imiount of room on a farm depends upchi what kind 
of 1 oom one wants An artist or naturalist might find ample room in one of the mountain¬ 
ous New England farms, and the poet’s fancy have opportunity for exer<*ise. though it is 
said there is hardly room foi the sheep’s iiosos while they are cropping the grass between 
the rucks. Such n farm would be the despair of anv but a Now England farmer while the 
Western farmer realizes his ideal of a farm (all clear room lor agriculture) on the 
prairies, where the Eastern farmei would have to learn anew’ art. liut either on the 
New’ England or prairie farm, one attached to S()<‘iety might feel lost in desolation. 

If one might select a farm with ns vanod advantage's as possible, say, if you please, a 
well-ordered dairy farm with a surface alike satisfactory as to scenery and grazing land, 
and situate<l near enough to the railronds to enable the farmer to reach the markets and 
social life of civilization, tlien there is room on the larm for aitist, naturalist, poet, man 
ot society, or the farmer who combinoh the tastes of all in his own person. 

Theie is a great deal of room wanted for life in this dav Room in various directions 
for culture is demanded by all classes of people, to an extent it nevei was before. The 
gieut tendency seems to be to iTvgard city or town life as desiiiible, and to think the farm 
has not loom for the education and the tastes developing with advancing civilization. 
Coitaiuly the perlection of polish and culture is onlv reached through tlie most intelll- 
g<*nt, appreciative expononce in both country and city lile, but w’e have had admirable 
examplchto prove that theie is room for us on the farm for all the culture and refine¬ 
ment a man mnv gam in his own or other countries. Still, young America thinks there 
is not room enough on the farm for him. Probablv few farmers would dispute liirn. or 
care to keep the tyjpeal young Aineriean. He would be anything but profitable to keop. 

The misfortune of the young geneiation leaving the farm Is very greatly and generally 
regretted. It doubtless is an old suggestion that the trouble is, farmers’ sons and daugh¬ 
ters are not taught to respect the farm as they ought; that they do not know’ how much 
room there IS on It, and are not helped to develop its resources of education for them¬ 
selves. 

Of course, in years past, boys, cradled in hardships and reared in privation, have loft 
the farm, developed educated men in mind, men fit to command, fit to govern, fit to servo 
the world gloriously, as many familiar names in Ameriern history testify It is not to 
be supposed, however, that because the farm has produced men with such characters in 
all the poverty of pioneer life, that the way to make sure of the boys amounting to any¬ 
thing is to give them as hard and dry a life us cun be got on the farm. 

America has stuff to make men stout-hearted enough to endure anyhardsliip, and with 
biains able for any emergency Noiie-the-lesa can America produce men of integrity 
and sense without the buffets of povei ty and misfoitune And the farm is the place that 
ought to produce such men, they are needed now as mucli os they ever weie. Nay it 
sometimes takes better mateiial, in the Nation’s building, to endure fair weather than 
stormy. 

The younger generations know that civilization has traveled a mighty distance ahead 
for them, from where it was for their fathers. And if they cannot get enough of what 
seems their right on the farm, ihoy must go where (hoy can, and go they will, with a mis¬ 
apprehension of the farm and farm life, w’hieh is an e<iual injury to themselves and socl- 
etv No where should civilization show forth the true dignity of her advance plainer 
than on the farm. While the city lollows her advancing steps with dissipation and 
debasement of her opportunities, the country should seize and conserv’e her gifts in their 
purity. The farm has room for everything but the vices attendant upon civilization. 

It is as a school-room that, perhaps, the farm is least worthily recognized. To send 
boys and girls away to colleges and boarding schools is not usually to help their appre¬ 
ciation of the farm, or to materially fit them to use its resources for education, or develop 
its grander possibilities as a home. 

But to assist them to as much of an education on the farm, and from the farm, as pos¬ 
sible That is, to show them how much room there is on it, and to compel their respect. 
Ami, thut is practical preparation for a practical life. 
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The farm Is the natural kindertrarten. where the little ones should learn order and 
cleanliness from nature, active intelligent labor from the insects, aiithmotic from the 
flowers, the elements of geometry from natural objects and the musical joy of birds 

Delightful, indeed, would be their lessons in geography from their native lulls, and 
vales and streams, and none happier than the instructive hours of child-life spent in 
guiding little rills in channels, illustrating the mighty rivers of the earth or building the 
shapes of the continents with earth and stone and sand And this is practical geography, 
much more of an education than the maminate pouring over a geogiaphical paper, patch- 
work ot red, green and yellow states 

Childien would always rather thoir play should mean something and noi^here is there 
room for it to mean more, educationally, than on the farm But the education capacity 
•of the farm is not merely primary, there is not a branch of common-school studies that 
may not hero be pursued, and with advantage to most of them, as -well as to the health 
and happiness of the pupils. 

The boy with a bent for engineering should be assisted to build his dams and bridges 
over the pretty turbulent brook in woikmanlike shape and with regard to scientiflc prin¬ 
ciples, thus to learn how great engineering teats have been accomplished with iiveis A 
brook illustrates the laws ot curients the making of now and abandoning of old channels, 
the deposition of sediment, the formation of islands and even deltas, as well as a laige 
stream. 

It is to the natural sciences that the chddron will be indebted for the truest ideas of the 
Aalue and nature of the farm 

When through botany they have learned the variety and beauty of the plant-life sup¬ 
ported bj thefaim, from the oaks to the mosses at their roots or ♦he lichens on their 
flunks, when zoology has made them acquaintances of the woodchuck and his burrow 
on the hillside, the birds lesting In the woods or meadows, the butterflies that flit across 
the path the myriads of beetles armored spleinlidly in bron/e gold and purple, the hosts 
of ex(iuisite microsc opic creatures that populate every pool of stagnant watei then have 
they some idea of the loora nature has on the farm 

And when the children have come to realize the geology of the faim when a boulder 
tells them a story of Its journev with an iceb« rg of the glacial epoch, and the bits of coial 
and crinoid joints among th( pebbles near it tell ot life in tropn seas, when they have 
loainod, too the unknown dcptli think down through the thousands of miles beneaththeir 
feet through strata cleui to the mysterious heart of the eaith-whether of molten 
rock of stiange materials dense i nough to makeup the avertige computed by S( lenlists— 
that is as if one had see ured a soi t of hold on the eui th s a\is itself in this wondrous jour¬ 
nev with the earth But to come to read the the history of the sei v ice of th( farm, to look 
through the ccntuiics and follow the v\ork of the frost in the fissures of the rocks as si a- 
8on b> season it has rent the solid lay< rs, to follow tin delicate chemical action of the 
atmosphere in oxiduti n, and of vNat< i in disv.olving out the cements and soluble portions 
until therosultis soil—the cla> flora gtamb still letnimng its quart/ and mica in sand 
and scales^ the pin e clay of slate ro< ks the marl from limestone the sand from sandstone 
—then will tlioy have some conception of the w’^oik nature has done on the farm 

But that IS not all The surface beais record, too of that CT>och when the polar ice-cap 
w as pulled low down over the fai e of the ear th, as fai as Ohic ’^liinois and Iowa Ev ei y - 
w heio IS to be found the drift oi loosi material transpoitod bv die ico 

In the quieter geologic al ages, succeeding floods have at lare intervals shifted the soil, 
and water in gentle rams and streams has wornaivay and transpoi ted soil from one place, 
lobe dejrosited and roarianged in anothi r 

The vegetation of iinknow n centuiies of summers has onriclied the surface w ith i egeta- 
ble mould This too being ciistuibed and moved more or less in the < oaseless circula¬ 
tion of water even to the washing bare of lulls, when depiived of protecting forest, down 
to the crude giavel and clay 

This the history of the farm isahistory surely fit for the home of man Theinheiitance 
of the faim, us a birth place is like a bit of right to the oaith lemainiiig from Lden. 

But this 18 the farm that boys leay e with the impresRion that theie is room on it lor only 
-driving work, a struggle to get the giound planted in the spring, a fight with w ecds and 
potato bugs thiough the summer a hot hard job of hai vesting and\ieeksof tedious 
oorn-husking in t e fall with the endleps circle of chores espoc lally aggiavuted for wm- 
tei (nrls, too ieb61at the drudgery they And on the farm, and escape, if possible, to the 
reeking factories, or nerve-exhausting school rooms. 

But through all their lives I doubt if faim-bred boys or girls can ev erfoiget some of the 
charms of the farm. I think springtime must bring memori 08 >of the led, w hero the earliest 
floweis bloomed, and a vision of the deepest-tinted Hopatlcas, the delicate Dicentras and 
ferns, and the handfuls ot \ iolets gathered there, perhaps, accompanied with unconscious 
lepining that the faim had no more room for them. 

Why should it not have? When colleges are turning students out of thoir time-hon¬ 
ored doors for study ol nature, nnd prentice works In her laboiatoiy.*cannot some of 
the room on the faim be given to like culture? Even at the expense of time so valuable 
on the I arm, even at the expense of hard-earned nioney, whore could it be better spent? 
^oney spent on the farm, cannot be squandered in the oity If half the money, worse than 
uselessly expended in the oity. could be used for the improvements of counti y roads, so 
that social life on the farm could bo facilitated the world would be by far the better oflf. 
For their is room for the most social of homes on the farm, and a cultured hospitality 
attracts a cultured society. 

It is not to be supposed, but that the farm would still have to spare some of her sons for 
the world’s work There is no better place for a country’s statesman, men of science, art 
and letters to be schooled, than on the farm. And the oounti y could afford to pay liberally 
tor the schooling. 
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No poets evei sane: sweeter than those who first learned with the birds on the farm* 
The truest art is the produet of the country It was the shephaid boy Giotto who* 
taken from his flocks on the hill side to Florence overturned the grhastly Byzantine art* 
degraded to the last degree and founded the era of modem art on nature and beauty 

The country is always the guardian of the city and cieatesand presones while the 
city IS undoing Men like tiees grow stouter and liettei balanced singly and th( farmer 
should compare with the city-bicd man as the splendid oak lord of all the sun and room 
It can use compares with th( spindling trees m the heart of the forest Ab->vo all the 

S rod nets of theiaim sf nt to the world smarts incalculably more \aluable than good grain 
nofiuits or sweet, pure milk and butter are women helpful healthy and tiue hearted, 
and men with nei ves and sinews and brains country bred 

And though lacking collegiate training or foreign polish above all gentlemen in true- 
dignity stands the real country gentleman 

Mr. George P. Lord, of Elgin, read the following paper: 


AKF BUTTER AND CHEESE THE PUIJJ MEASURE OF THE VAIUE OP MILK? 

Ml Pi evident 

We are to consider i\hethcr all the valuable qualities of milk are utilized in the produc¬ 
tion of butter and cheese so that the market value of those products will represent the 
value of milk Since the introduction of the lactorv System it has her ome more and 
more ov idcnt that dt alers in milk are fixed in their determination to t stablish the market 
pi 1 C o of that artic le on the amount of dividends paid by the factories rather than on the 
intrinsic value of the milk 

This then is a piacti^al (luestion and one worth v of oui consider ition It is oui pur¬ 
pose to take the aggre ssno side of it Wc affirm that butter and c heese, whlc h absorb 
only a portion of the valuable ciuulities of milk do not n present the full value of the mllkr 
and vie fuitheraffirm that there are ialuableingredients in milkv\hi( h aie not and wliii h 
cannot bo incorporated in either butter or choose It is not our purpose to fix the^ctual 
value of what IS loft of the milk afUi the butter and c heeso are taken from it We only 
piopose to show that it has a value which has been recognized always and cverywheie 
Anci hero it is propoi to state that thoic aie vnines which can only be e xpressed by signs 

The sowing of a fiolu ot giain is a sign that the fai mor be lieves that it is worth cultivat¬ 
ing \N hen tho farine i engages in stoc k growing it is cvidenco that ho thinks it will pay 
If the custom of fe eding a (eitam class of le od for the promotion eif the growth of voung 
stock is universal then tin eMdenco is e onclusive that such food is valuable for that pur 
pose It will be admitted that the custom of feeding butter milk skim milk and whev to 
calves 01 pigs is univeisal with those who have be on engigod in dairying in all tho his- 
toi y of the p ist This be mg true tho e videne e is e one lusn o that w hat is left of tho milk 
after the butter and ehotse arc takem from it has a value oi in other woiels that the 
butter and e hcejse did not absoib all that was valuable m the milk 

IhiH custom of utilizing what is le^ft of the milk after tho butte r nnel che e se aie taken 
fiomii 18 so univeistil that It stioiilel be as e onclusive evidonce ofvaluc as we ce>ulel havo. 
had each farine r m ide d c al ulation and exiuessed the value in dollars ind(onts Inono 
e ase it might be more cle finite and s itisfactorv but it e oiild not be more convincing It 
maybe objoctod that this stateme nt deres not sho v the value of what is le ft of the milk 
.ifter the batter ind cheese ue taken fiom it thatif thoie is an> value that value should 
l» fixed so that ill mav know how to make it available It is prooei thou fore to e on 
side r tho value that may be lealizerl from what the le is lott of milk after the butte r anel 
choc se arc taken from it 

Speaking ol whf y Mr \ A Willard h lys It should by no moans be allowed to i un 
to waste that it is a v aluable food foi pigs It has been sta*-ed bv thosi^ who are author¬ 
ity on dan y matters that the whey of full cream che^ose fiom JO 000 pounds of milk will 
produc 0 1 250 pounds of poik and the whey from that quantity of milk after the butter 
and cheese arc taken tiora it will produce 5<M) pounds of pork Uhis being tine eveiy 
taimoi piodue ing ten cans ot milk clailv who has it manutactiired into butte i and cheese 
is oiititled to in amount ot wire v that would pioduccj 500 pounds of pork per month or 
5 000 pounds a year and if sold at $5 ner hundiod pounds would amount to $KMi Tho 
farmer taking tho same qiiaiititv of milk to i fae toiy to be made into full cream cheese 
would be entitled to whe y sufflcie n( to produce 1 250 pounds of pork poi month or 15 000 
pounds per year whuh at per hundied would bring $750 Ihe butter milk and skim 
milk from the same (luantitv of milk used foi miking buttei would pioduee not less 
than 1 800 pounds ot poi k per month whir h at $5 per hundiod would amount to $90 per 
mouth This be mg true it will lx admitted that tho manufacturer should scrupulously 
divide the skim milk buttoi milk and whev among his patrons so that each should have 
hib just proportion of the value of his milk 

If we desire to be moic fully impressed with the food value of what is loft of the milk 
attei the butter and cht^eso are taken fiom it we would say that so used it adds more 
everv year to the cash value of tho products of tho t ountry than is produrod from the 
milk in any otliei w ly ( he butter and cheese only excepted) and we challenge anv one te> 
show to the contiary If oui piemises art true and our conclusions just then all must 
admit that butter and t heeso do not lepresent the full value of the milk and that all 
attempts to make those products the standaid for tho market price of milk are unfair and 
unjust 

We t ome now to consider the proposition that there are valuable ingredients in milk 
which can not be incoiporated in either butter oi cheese Analysis shows that go id milk. 
IS composed of about 87>{j parts wacei, 4 parts fat, 4 parts caseino 4 parts sugar of milk 
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and a small quantity of mineral matter, or bone-producinc material. Butter contains 85 
per cent, fat; ^ of l per cent, caserne; of 1 per cent, milk sujfar; 13?4 por cent, watoi, 
and a small quantity of mineral matter. 

Full-cream cheese contains about per cent water; 31.63 per cent, butter; 28.78 per 
cent, caseiue; 1.08per cent, lactic acid from milk sugar; 2 04 per cent, mineral matter. 

Cheese, from partially skimmed milk, contains about 35 65 per cent ot water. 26 27 per 
cent of butter; 31.12 percent, of caselne; 3 01 per cent, lactic acid from milk sugar, 3 95 
por cent, of mineral matter. 

Skim cheese will analyse about as follows 38.01 per cent watei, 25 15 per cent butter, 
29 37 per cent, caseine; 3 51 per cent, lactic acid from milk sugar, 3 06 percent mineral 
matter. 

It IS evident that there are some of the valuable ingredients left, either in the butter¬ 
milk, skim-milk or whev Let us theretore pursue our investigation, and we shall find 
that the butter-milk and skimmed milk contains one-si\th of tlie butter, and nearlv nil 
the caselne and milk sugar that was in the milk, or nearly two-thirds of the valuable con¬ 
stituents of ihe milk. The whey from full-cream cheese contains 55 per cent., and that 
from skim cheese 30 per cent of the valuable ingredients that were in the milk Every 
analysis ot whey that 1 have seen, shows that it contains about 3 per cent, of the butter, 
25 to 30 per cent, of the casoine (that part of it which is albuminous in its nature), and 
nearly all the milk sugar that was in the milk Mr X. A. Willard savs that “the albumen 
in the milk can not be coagulated bv rennet, that it separates only at the boiling point of 
water, and then rises to the top in the form of a thick, white scum “ 

It may be objected that we have not shown thflt any of the ingredients of the milk 
which are left aftei the butter and cheese are extracted h.i\o any market value, that if 
they have, it should be made to appear In reply we say that milk sugar is an aiticle of 
commerce, and that its \alue por pound is equal to the average price of butter and cheese 
combined, that any faimei >\ould be a gainer who could exchange the butter and cheese 
for the milk sugar that Is contained m his milk (returned to him in a marketable shape), 
provided he could s(dl it at ihe present market price He would then receive an aveiago 
of $1.68 i3er can foi his milk the >ear round Every farmer producing an average often 
cans uf milk per dav, produces a quantiiy ot milic annuallv that contains about 
jiounds of milk sugai, whn h is worth $4.(Mio If he could add this amount to the value of 
the butter and cheese (‘ontained in that riuantitj of milk, he would find daiiying <iuite 
attractive. 

The milk sugar in the milk w’hich is used annually in the United States in the manufac¬ 
ture of butter and cheese it saved and sold at the piesent maiket price would produce 
in five years an amount of moucy sufticient to pay the National debt Will any one be so 
kind as to toll us where the value of milk lies, whether in the butter and cheese oi in 
that which is <iuite too frequently allowed to run to w'aste •' It is objected to this show ing 
that, whiHit 1st ue that milk sugar is valuable and is an article of commerce, yot hs a 
matter ot fact we do not manutacture it in this count! v, that wo have to deal with 
things us w’e llud them, and that so long as farmers are willing to send their milk to the 
lactones, and icceivc foi ittln dividondsobtainedfromthesaleof butterandcheese,they 
should not complain if the mai ket prit e foi milk is bti ed on tlu alue of these tw o pi oduct‘' 
This lb the logic of the tiade and all will admit that the trade lugic ibveiy convii cing and 
for that veiv reason it may be a <iuestion woitln of tlu‘ con'^ideration of dairy faimers. 
whether It would not be the paitof wisdom for them to select their dairy stock with a 
view to the proiluction of buttei We mav rest assmi'd that the Amencan people prefer 
butter to cheese It mav be (piestioncd wlietherwe consume as much clieost now\per 
capita, as we formcrlv <lid wher as the demand for buttei is increasing ev 11 v V(‘ar. 
Then again, we ought to have learned ere this, that England only takes oui cheese when 
the price is ruinously low Advance the prn e to anything like a living prollt, and the 
export demand ceases at once 

Contrast the piesent with the past of the Engli'^h maiket foi cheese and vou will find 
that, when their maiket was supplied with cheese of their own proiluction, the price was 
110 shillings with but slight \aiiations foi a peiiod of ton veaib Novv,wh(*n they are 
supplie<i with cliecse of Amencan produc ion, the market puce is but slightly above half 
what It fornieily was and the Ibietuations aie siu h as to detei any but a boin speculator 
from sinpping checbe u» an English maiket. 

Weie all the milk that is now used in this eountrv for making cheese, used in the man¬ 
ufacture ofhutter.it would only increase our buttei luuilucL about seven and one-half 
per cent., and this additional quantity would not i roduce aiinplein the buttei market, 
whereas even a slight increase in oui choose pioduct, would ciush out what little ot 
Mtalitv there IS in tlie maiket price ot that article Charge this state of alTairs to the 
quality of the cheese if vouwdll.oi account foi it in anv way you please, and yet we 
are confronted by the fact that the piice of the best cheese m the niark<‘t as com¬ 
pared with the price of butter is very low. A moment’s observation will convince 
any one that line butter has < ome to be regaided by the public as the finest condiment 
that can be use<l in the propaiation of food, and no housewife would deem it prudent or 
wise to spoil the fiavoi of the food by the use of an luferior condiment. This will account 
lor the price which our fine creameiy butter is seTling for on the Elgin Boaid ot Trade. 

Take another v lew of this subject. The dairvmon in Wisconsin made “full cream cheese’* 
a specialty, and prided themselves on the quality of their product Now they are in a 
quandary as to whethei they have chosen wisely, wlieieas, the daily men of Iowa, who 
made butter a specialty, and have taken the cream ot the bubinoss, aie jubilant ov er their 
BUCeOSb. 

It is true that the Iowa dairymen have been highly favored, in that the Governor and 
all the leading men ot that State, have been in aetive sv mpathy with their efforlb. They 
have attended their Fairs and Conventions, and have used their personal efforts, and the 
Influence of their official station, in giving promlence and notability to the <iualily of their 
dairy product. 
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This is as it should be. And here I may be allowed to expross^urprise. that those in our 
own State who are are especi illy charged with the oversight of our agricultural industries, 
are rarely, if ever, found at our Dairymen’s Convention. I know that it is not a fair, where 
articles are exhibited, that will attract public notice. It is simply a gathering of men, who 
are heartily enlisted in one department of our agricultural industries, and who meet to 
devise means for its fuller development, and one would naturally think that the members 
of our State Agricultural Doard would deem it a pleasure, even though they did not regard 
it as an obligation, to be present at our annual gathering, so as to lend the influence of 
their official position in furthering our endeavors. I hail it as a happy omen, that our Gov¬ 
ernor has arranged to bo present with us on this occasion 

In behalf of this association, and of the dalrvmen of this State, I thank him for this 
manifestation of his interest in our welfare, and I may be permitted to express the hope 
that this interest may bo so abiding that ho will frequently favor us with his presence and 
his cheer 

At the (ionclusion of Mr. Lord’s paper Gov. Cullom was introduced 
to the audience, who received him with cheers and applause. After 
complimenting Miss Price on her able essay, and expressing him¬ 
self pleased with Mr. Lord’s paper, which had given him much 
light on the subject of dairy farming, he spoke as follows: 


oov. cullom’s spbkch. 

Mi' President, Ladies and (jentlemen 

I know of no subject which would seem more appropriate for me to talk about, holding 
the relation I do to people, than the condition and affairs of our State There is no 
country in the world which possesses the natural resources essential to the necessities, 
comfort and hapiness of a people, equal to the United States Our proliflc soil produces, 
under the hand of Jree. intelligent labor, a suporabuiidanco of the greatest\aiiety of food, 
not only m sufficient <iuantities for ourselves, but sufficient to supply the wants of another 
nation as large as our own ^ 

The element of the soil, wonderfully incorporated in plants and flowers and trees, 
develops a result in grain and fruit and fibre, in this as in no other country on the globe. 
Our mountains yield us iron, lead, silver and gold inialue of untold millions; we hnie our 
cotton States, our mineral States, our manurfacturing States and our agricultural Htates. 
Illinois, which we proudly call oui home, belongs conspicuously to the latter class. Her 
fields of gniin, her pastures and meadows, are the admiration, if not the envy of her sister 
States. Her citizens.Tro employed in that industry, whndi,increasing and enlarging with 
intelligoiit labor, tends to build up and pei petuate then homes, and thus to foster that 
patriotic love of country upon which its peace and safety rest. To protect these homes 
and farms, and hand them down to their children as treasuies of wealth, the cultivators 
the soil will give their lives, if need be. in defence of their country and its institutions. 

In every sense Illinois is a new Slate. Wo have no grand historic past. As a State, we 
cannot go back to the days of our ievolutionary struggle for national independence, only 
a few oi us can follow our histoiy back without finding ourselves in New Ypik. New Eng¬ 
land, Kentucky, or across the watei in the old world While this is so. the career of our 
State has been a proud one, and its growth steady and rapid. There is no pagi* in the 
history of Illinois of which her sons and daughters may not justly feel proud; her people 
have boon enterprising, intelligent, brave and pa^^notlc. 

Illinois was made a State in 1818—now nearly slxty-foui years ago—with a population of 
40 , 000 . We have growui to three millions scventy-olglit thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
nine in 1880. We have gained in population nearly 50,000 per annum since we became a 
State. 

Goethe once said that ” he did not know whether figures governed the world or not, bu 
he did know they showed how it was governed.” 

Napoleon said that "statistics mean keeping the exact account of a nation’s affairs.” 

The area of our State, as you know, is 55,405 suuare miles. It is larger than Massachu¬ 
setts, Vermont. New Hampshire, (Connecticut, Rhode Island, Delaware and Maryland, all 
combined. In compitiison with any of them It is an empiie. Its surface is the most level 
of all the States, with perhaps two exceptions. While Irom year to year the business of 
our people is changing and becoming more and more diversified, yet the foundation of 
the wealth of Illinois is our rich, productive soil. The pioneers of this State, all honor to 
them, were a noble set of tnen. They were hardy and temperate. They came with their 
families to the southern portion of our State and settled, generally near a stream or 
spring, and in or near the woods For years the settlers in the State seemed afriud of the 
prairies, and if a man ventured <mt into the praiiie to open a farm, his neighbors on the 
creeks and clearings thought he was crazy—they said the green fly would eat him up. 
Usually the first thing to be done after erecting a log cabin, was to clear a piece of land 
for tobacco, another for cotton, and finally a piece for corn. They were about all from the 
southern States. Game was plenty, and they did not find it necessary to work very hard 
to got a living—their wants were few, and the country was so generous in unfencod pas¬ 
tures for hoises and cattle, and in mast for hogs, and wild fruit for man, that to procure 
subsistence was but a holiday pastime. 

All this has changed—the broad, open prairies are changed into rich fields, bearing 
grain and grass—the free pastures are gone, and you provide for your cows and other 
stock in your own fields. 
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IlhnoiB aocordmff to tho census of 1880 pioduced more corn wheat rjo and oats than 
any other btate In the Union In comparing the pioductions of lUinoi*^ with those of the 
United States we have reason to congratulate oursehes that wo live in a Slate that pro 
duces such a large propoition of the entire (eu al crop of the country 

The census figures are as follows 


Corn in the United States 

Corn m Illinois 

Wh at in the United States 

Wheat in Illinois 

Oats in the United States 

Oats in Illinois 

Bye in tlie United States 

Rye in Illinois 

Bariev in the United States 

Barley in Illinois 


1 754 861 5S5 
in 805 
15M 501 505 
51 1 W> 455 
407 070 712 
6.1 206 2.>0 
10 S( H 12 
I 121 (»82 
44 140 470 
1 22) 60S 


These figures show that Illinois pioduoes about 18 p r ( ent of the entire corn crop 11 
per cent of the wheat 15 per cent of the o its and ry« and > pt r cent of the barb y hit h 
IS certainly a credit ibh •‘lioi\ing 

This State also 1 lises more hoi sc s and hogs th in any other Stite and there are but 
three States l^hl(ll (xieed ours in number of citric—Texas Missouri and Iowa have 
more Ihonumbti ol hoi‘•cs in this Slate according to reports isOis 900 cattle 2 045 166 
tons of hay 3 484 242 \ allied at $24 184 087 

The occ ision of this Convc iitioii is to consider the intorc sts of the d ury business in this 
State and t ountry fihis is c omparativc ly a lu \v intc n st in the wc st and yet it has dc vel 
oped into great piopoitioiis I he le is no branc h of igricultiiio which h is received more 
thought or in i\hich mon skill is leciuiied than in d iirying J he dan vm in has h arned 
how to extiact th cn am from the milk ilmost iminediitely ind I am infoimc d that vou 
have (len mvc ntc d in i( hinos foi milking I feai thedaysoflhc niaidc n iMth tho milk 
pail aie over and we c in no loiigt i sing— 

I h< I e nc itlier slowh not in h isto 
One h ind ui on he i slentlc r waist 
1 he otlu r Iiftc d to hei pail 
And ill the while she milked and milked 
Ihf grnc ( ow he iv\ 1 ide n 

Tho progiCss you hn\o i lade in this t>iari( h otinduRtrv is owing largely to youi admit 
able coopeiafivo system in the m inufacture of butter and cheese 

\ our ( on\e nticns lia\e had much te do with the prominence ye ui industrv h is ittained 
of late ye irs 1 oui eiise ussions e nlighten and stimulate inve sii^utioa and en our age all 
to se ( urt the be st re suits in breeding be tte r daii v stoe k obt lining the most ippro\ed 
aiipuatiis foi mauut icturing and adorting the most piotttalh methods foi maikcting 
your pioeliK Is 

Butte r and e heese arc largeh m iniif le tured in taetone s where the most skillful experts 
aiecmploved and w he re all the e oiielit ions nee essai y toseeui he best qualitv of buttei 
and cheese no can fully e onsule re^d 

A suce tssful dan yrnan must be a g )od faimer a prompt s\stemati 1 usinoss man and 
aboye all things honest and 1 might say temper item the useofwitei not for drinking 

i )Uipo8es l)ut as an HitK le fo! re ducingtlie qu ility of milk Ihe best and niostsuicess 
111 manage is of cituiru ne s anel e heese f le tone suse undulterate d milk for making 1 utter 
and cheoHo and the consuinei lam sure piefeisthe puie article for drinking and for 
cofTeo and culinary purposes 

Iiom returns to the Agncultuial Department of the State in 1880 I find the following 
stati-ntics 1 elating to the dairy intciest in this State 

Number of cows ke pt in 1880 6H 718 

Pounds of butter sold 24 553 449 

Pounds of cheese sold 6 18» 680 

Ihe prodiie tion of butter and ch< esc is ye uily growing larger I se a by the papers that 
from June IMli to August 27th of this year the re ceipts of e heese?*at New lork city alone 
were 1 Ji(» ooo be xes and that the total pioduetion in the United States m estimate d at 
ovei one billion pounds 

The repoitsto ( ongiess show that the exports of butter in 1870 were \alued at the small 
sum of $592 229 and of dices at $8 881 934 while in 1880 the se exports we re for butter $6 - 
690 6S7 and foi c heese $12 171 72o an increase of more than 100 pc r cc nt in ten years 

We have laws in our State the luiiposo of whu h is to piote ct pure butter and cheese 
against fraueiulenr butte r and chteM placed on the market but the y don t seem to be 
entoiced by tho local uuthoiitios 1 hoy ought to be entoieed or le pealed Tho wicked 
piactico of adultoring butte i end ehcost and other artie les of food and palming them off 
upon the people as the puie article should be bioks 4 ;i up 

If further legislation is found to be necessary lot us ha\e it Honest butter and ehe ese 
and sugars and svrups and spmes cannot keep their places in ihe market if they are to 
bo placed in competition with aitides of the stun« name and appealance but which aie 
spurious It is Will known that Illinois leads the other States in meat packing in the 
lumbei tralfie mult and distilled liquois the manufactines of agricultural implements 
and in the numbei of miles of lailioad while the value of oui coal product is exceeded only 
by two other States 

I noticed a few davs ago that oui woithy Commissionei of Internal Revenue reports* 
that Illinois pavs an inteinal revenue tax of nearly twenty six millions of dollars for 1881* 
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Which is six and a half milliotis moie than is paid by any other State and which is one- 
flfth of the whole amount collected in the United States while our population is only aliout 
one sixteenth 1 lie industru s of any country m order to be profitable must bo diversi¬ 
fied and in our State they are becoming more and more so The time is coming soon, 
when our State will not be so distinctnely an agiicultural btat in contrast with oth r 
mb rest It will not be long bof ire it will t o a groat manufactuiing State Our soil is ikh 
almost beyond comparison and bet ausi we nave the soil and < an pioduiethe food in 
abundanct your towns will becomi maniifatturing towns and your beautiful streams in 
this poition of the State w ill be iitili/( d and gieat mechann al industries will spring up 
all over this country and you will have a maiket at your doors for your products and 
your lands will in a short time be doubled in value 

The farmer s interests are closely idcntiflt>d with all the groat business interests of the 
country The people of this great country cannot all engage in the same business and 
expect to piosper Thov cannot all raise corn or butter and find a market foi either 
Ihe world is made up of all soils of people and they must carryforward all sorts of 
horn st business if they would i rosper and be happy and the man engaged in any one kind 
of business is in some degiec intoiostedm every other Wc have mthls country the 
cotton the wool the iron the copper and 1 ad an I in fact all the raw material in the 
greatest abun iance out of which to m iniif icturc every article of use known to human 
life and It IS the policy of this country to encourage our home industries By so doing 
we develop our own rosouiees and create a home market foroui surplii-. products Pro 
teetion to Anierlc an industry does not moan protection to the mi ehanie and artisan alone 
oi to the capitalist engaged in manuf w turing but itm^ans piotectioii to the common 
laborer in fair wage s and to the agruulturist by giving him i hoim demand for his pro 
aucts But divt rsiflod laboi and pui^uits will not enable us to reach our highest possible 
plane of prosperity unless our fa( ilities for transportation and the extension of our ( om- 
meiclal rt lations are also piotecbd It is now a (om t dod fact in the discussion of the 
transpoitation (juestion that watt i navigation mameasurf regulates and contiolsthe 
rites for earryiiigfreights andthenfori it is our dntv to protect and improve our livers 
laki s and canaK Ihey are ol late claiming the attention oi our best business men and 
ablest statesmen 

The enlargement of the Illinois and Michigan c anal into a ship canal and the improvo- 
mentof the Illinois river and the building what is known ns the Hormcpm ( an il between 
and connecting the two iiv rs all sh(»uld claim the attention ol the public Us ol the 
highest impoitiiKo Ihe work is n itionni m its char k ter uniting the waters Ic id 
ingto the gulf with the likts The woikof oiiUigingthe (anal and building the one 
between the Mississippi and Illinois incis sh uld be undertake n and c arriod out by the 
nation il governinc nt Ihepr sent canal now be longs to the State In my message to the 
Legist vturo last winb i I called tlu itbptiouof the p opb to the quest mi of enlaitring 
the canal and adv Ist d that the Legislature in pursuance of the constitution should submit 
the (luestion to the pt opb whetlu r tin c in il should be turned ovei to the national gov 
einmcnt on conditions llic Legislatuie f iiled liowever to provide for the submission 
I have no (luestion but that the govcrniuf nt will ni »ke it ashi? anal if wt will peimit it 
Thobusinc ss of the c ounti y will fon e tlu building of the il( nm pin < anal and the (nlaigo 
ment oi th( ])ie8( nt one Tlu commciceof th( countrv not onlv of Illinois alone ch mands 
that these works shall be b( gun and that soon VVlu n ( oiign ss gc ts to understand the 
facts thoroughly the work will begin 

Of the millions of buslu Is of giain i used m the Unib d Stab s much the huger portion 
of it IS raised in the'-e Wc st( rn aud Northvv( stein Stati s J lu profit of laking depc nds 
on the rate of ficignt very 1 iigcly W( know th it for tlu past veai it has cost as much 
to eairy gtaiii say 150 oi 200 milc« ml mcl tc the lake b> lail is fro n tlu lake ports to the 
seaboaid Jlu amount sav( d to the people bv th( building of tlu H( nncpm ( an il and the 
enlaigement ot the Michigan c in il w ould very soon pav f >r its c( nstruc tion I his great 
imirrovernent (omnu nds itself to the agriculturist and th( maiiul ictuie r and we of the 
Noi thw est must insist up m its lu ing d >nc without delav by tlu gi ncral govt r nnu nt I 
expect to see the clav not t ii in tlu future when ships laden with the prodiu ts of tlie 
Northwest will p iss till ough tins proposed canal fiom tne Mississippi] ivc r to the lakes 
The radio id int( rest in our St itt is in immer se one —we have K SU mil< s of ro id in the 
Stare whichhavt < ost in their e onstruction not h ss than thic e hunelie^d ind tw( ntv mil 
lions of dollai s They e irn ah )ut fifty millions of doll ii s pc i annum and the ir expenses 
ate about thiitv millions pi i annum They emplov in the Statt fortv thousand men to 
whom they pay twenty millions ot doll irs a >e u Our State is mon thoioughly supplu d 
with i iilroals than anv otiier peihins and ouritvc I ru h soil m ikes it necessary m the 
Intel est of the peopli that wc should lx well supplied as iii much of tlu >fai it is diftl 
cult to maikct our produ( ts byhaulingovci tlu (ummonvv igon loads llie amount of ( ai> 
italinvcsted tlu number of me n c niployc d and tlu v iliu of tlu lailioads to all the peopu 
and to ill business cl dm for them i fan leeognition indfau treatment al the hands of the 
people Wo depend mainlv upon railioads to take our pioclue ts to market Tlu farniei in 
these diysof fast living w iild have a sorrv time eif it without tlu radioad While they 
are a power foi good they may be e ome oppressive and hence tlu re asem why the State 
lavs its hands up in them and savs to those m c ontrol ou mav operate jour roads for 
reasonable e h irge s and profits but vou shall not extort and be oipe a powei for oppress 
81011 We have h id quite a struggle in this Stitc and eountiy on the eiuestion of the 
powei of the State to regul dt radio iIs In the davs when we h id no nillroads and men 
wanted charte rs trom our L rgisl ituie s t > budd loads they got thorn w ith anv provision 
they desired to wide m the bills Ihe timer came when the pe >ple thought they were 
oppressive —the struggle is to the eiuestu n of the State regulating them began The 
eluestion got into our Constitutional Convention then into the Legislature then into the 
courts and step bv step we have been settling the relative rights of the people and the 
roads until to d iv our Railroad Commissioners m ike and publish now se hedules of rates 
under the law and for the first time* in our hlstorv the leading ro ids w ithout delay make 
theli schedules to eonfoim to ther rates fixed by the boird Gicat progress has been 
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made in the right direction. I hope, these auestlons pass by as settled, over which the 
people and roads have d.ffered, greater harmony of interest will prevail betwe»m the pro¬ 
ducers and the common carriers of the country. 

It is, perhaps not out of place for mo to say a word about the present financial condi¬ 
tion and the expenditures of our State. It no longer owes a bonded debt A few of Its 
bonds are still out, but they are not paid because they are not presented. They have 
been called for, and the interest stopped 

Since the payment of the debt, the amount received from the Central railroad—7 per 
cent of its gross earnings—go<^8 into the* State Treasury to b<* used m payment of current 
expenses of the State government 'J'he last Legislature appropriated $0,140,272; for the 
fiscal years 1S81 and 1882, wliich were for the following purposes 

At the very outset $2,17.'»,000 of the $0,000,000 go to the support of the common schools 
and normal schools of the State. Next come the charitable institutions—nine of them— 
four insane^ hospitals, one mute, one blind, one feeble-minded, one eye and ear infirmary, 
and one soldiers’ orphans’ home. The legislatuie appropriated for thoircurrent expenses 
and repairs, etc., $1,(}4J1.522—this ineludes the amount for carrying on the construction of 
the Kankakee hospital. The average number of persons in these institutions, including 
those in the reform school, is 8.1.S5 -the cost of taking care of those persons, per capita, 
has been gradually reduced from year to year. In lh7<) the cost i^er capita was $2:17 16 per 
annum, this year it is $269.21--leaving out Kankakee, where there are but few patients, it 
has been reduced to $201.1.8. There has been a strong effort by all the local boards and by 
the Board of Charities to reduce the expense, from year to year, of taking care of the 
unfortunates <>f the State, so that burdens would noLbear so heavily upon the tax-payers, 
and so that the State could come nearer than it yet has to taking care of all the unfortu¬ 
nates, instead of less than half. 

From information which I deem reliable, there are over 90.(KK) insane persons in the 
United States, and over six thousand in Illinois. There are about 1.500 mutes and 1,000 
blind persons in the State; this being so, the State is yet to determine what can and shall 
be done in reference to this great number of persons not provided for by the State, but I 
will not stop to discuss that (luestion now. 

I feel sure these institutions an* honestly and economically managed For six years 
there has not been a dollar of deficit in any one of them, but they have had a substantial 
surplus saved of the money appropiiated. 

The legislature appropriated $440,;t40 for the penitentiaries and the reform school. 
Much the larger part of tnis was for the construction of the Chester penitentiary and for 
the subsistence of the convicts while engaged in construction, a part of it for land and 
improvements of the Joliet pri*»on, and a part for subsistence and repairs of the reform 
school at Pontiac. 

Three hqndiod and eighty-two thousand thiee hundred and sixty-six dollars was 
appropriated by the Legislatuie for the legislative department, and the sum of $.’)94,150 for 
the judiciary. The sum mainlv goes to the judges and State’s attorneys m the several 
counties—over $40, (Hio a year is paid to the State’s attorneys. $438.882 vs as appropriated for 
the executive departnu‘nt propi'r which includes all the Htat' ifflcers -(Tovernor, Secre¬ 
tary of State, Auditor, Treasurer, Superintend* iit of Schools, Attorney General, and all 
the expenses attending the administration of the duties of their offices $142,475 goes to 
the Ilnnoi.s National Guard, $‘il,biH> to the Agricultural, Hortieultiinil aud Piscieultural 
Boards; $98,ti00 to the Canal and Railroad Commissioners—$60. OlMi of the amount to be used 
by the Canal Board only on a eojitingency, vvhich during the last two years did not 
happen, and the money w'as not touched. $24,000 to the Sanitary Board These, with a 
small appropriation for the Normal schools. 1 believe make up the $b, 140, (MK) appropriated 
for the two years by the last Legislature. Nearly five millions of this sum, as you will see, 
go to the schools, the charitable and penal institutions and the judiciary of the State. 

I have thought it proper to refer to these matters, connected witli the affairs of our 
Stale, because you, as tax-paying citizens, have a right to know and desire to know what 
becomes of your money after the tax collector gathers it in. 

But I will not detain you longer. There are many facts connected with the history of 
our State and its affairs which I would like to talk about if I had time The people of 
this country are passing through an era of almost unparalleled prosperity. The country 
has never been more prosperous as a whole. By wise administration of affairs, and by 
wisdom gathered from the years of trial through which the people passed in the period of 
our financial and business depression, we may continue to go forward in increasing 
prosperity. 

When Gov. Cullom concluded his speech, he stepped to the floor 
of the hall, where he was introduced personally to the audience, and, 
shaking hands with each one who was presented to him; had a word 
of cheer to offer each of them. ^ 


The convention then adjourned to 9 o’clock. 
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FRIDAY MORNING. 

The convention assembled at 9 o’clock, and a score or more of 
members accepted the cordial invitation of E. J. Oatman to visit his 
farm and view the silo and ensilage, conveyances being furnished by 
the farmers and others of Dundee. After a drive of a mile and a 
half, the farm of the Messrs. Oatman was reached, and the conven¬ 
tion proceeded to inspect the silo, which is a very large one, and 
which was built the past season. The ensilage was in a fine state 
of preservation, and to show how the cows relish this* kind of feed 
a dozen cows or more were stabled and small ration placed before 
each of them. The gentle kine hesitated not, but with a relish soon 
devoured the feed, and from their looks plainly asked for more. 
The Oatmans have thus far made a success of their experiment, and 
are highly elated with the results. Should any dairyman desire to 
construct a silo, it would pay him to visit this one and learn the 
modus operandL The members of the convention expressed them¬ 
selves highly gratified with their visit. The convention returned to 
the hall at 11 a. m., and the programme was resumed as follows: 

Mr. D. C. Adams, of Dundee, read the following pap3r: • 


HOW TO CONDUCT A DAIKY FARM. 


The averofife dairy farm oonfiists, perhaps, of from two to two hundred and fifty acres. 
A farm of this size can, I think, be mann^ed to bettei advantage, and will yield a larger 
return for the labor bestowed and capital invosted, than would a greater or less number 
of acres. Such a farm will, if mostly available and well managed, keep from sixty to 
seventy cows, which is as many as should bo kept in one herd. Good, well arranged, 
convenient barns, of sufficient capacity to accommodate the whole stock, are indispensa¬ 
ble to success in dairying. 

It is worse than folly to attempt to get along with cheap board stablos, or Inferior, 
inconvenient barns The lack of money to build is not sufficient excuse Better be in 
debt for what they will cost than bo without them. The economy of food and labor will 
pay the interest two-fold. The buildings should be substantially made, and so arranged 
as to economize labor to the utmost. 

The most Improved, modern barn for the dairy is built with high, well-lighted base¬ 
ment. of stone or brick mason-work, with drive-way through from end to end. so the 
manure can be loaded directly on the wagon and taken to the Held. It should be built 
with, at least, twenty-foot posts abo\e the basement By so doing, sufficient room will 
be provided for storing nearly, if not all, the fodder required for wintering the stock. On 
the floor above the basement considerable space must be allotted for cutting stalks, 
storing feed, etc., and should be so arranged that the feed may be drawn through scuttle 
holes to places convenient ioi feeding. One large barn is preferable to more smaller 
ones, it costs less in proportion to Us capacity, and will be found more convenient. 

Special care must be taken in preparing the milk for the market or factory. The pails, 
strainers and cans must be thoroughly cleansed and aired some time before using. 
Wooden pails should never be used The milk must be well cooled and scrupulously 
clean. Use a wire and cloth strainer compined, and rinse it off with clean water fre¬ 
quently while milking, but you must not depend too much upon the strainer. If dirt is 
allowed to get in the milk it cannot be wholly taken out. Do not allow your cows to 
wallow in mud, or lie in manure. 

Sloughs should be drained by tiling or ditching, and if the latter, the ditches should be 
covered or fenced. The stable must be kept well cleaned and supplied with bedding. 
The refuse of cut stalks answer well for this purpose, as they rapidly absorb the manure, 
so the barn will be comparatively dry. and the liquid, which would otherwise be lost, will 

f o to the fields with the manure. If these precautions are observed your cows will be 
ept clean, and with proper care in milking you will have clean milk. 

The milk house should bo adjoining or near the barn, and built with due regard to 
keeping out heat and frost, and in a cooling tank with an abundant supply of water, 
which, in temperature, should not be much above fifty degrees Fahrenheit. If the water 
should not be so cold, it is well to lay in a stock of ice, to oe used as needed. The tank 
must be large enough so the cans may stand at least an inch from each other and the 
sides of the tank, and they should stand on slats, fastened to the bottom of the tank, so 
the water can circulate freely around and under them. The tank must have a waste pipe 
on adevel with the neck of the ca is. The water should be kept in motion, at least until 
the milk is thoroughly cold. If you are not so fortunate as to have a spring of running 
water, leave the faucet of your reservoir open so as to produce a current. The cans 
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should be put in the tank ns fast as they are ftllod and not allowed to stand in the barn 
till the milKinff is completed If the animal heat Is not taken out decomposition soon 
commences and if the milk does not become prematurely sour, its qunllty will be im¬ 
paired About an hour will be reciuired to cool an eight-gallon can of milk 

Cows should at all times ha\ e access to pure spring oi wc ll water and should ne\er be 
allowed to drink from stagnant pools or any water containing impurities 

The cow may be termed a laboratory, where milk is produced from tht^food she eats 
and the water she drinks and she cannot be expected to turn out a good article unless 
supplied with wholesome food and good water Insist on > our cows having gentle treat¬ 
ment, and do not run them while going to and from the pasture Never misuse the boot 
or milking stool in attempting to reform a refractory cow Nino times out of ten the 
remedy will make matters worse If she cannot be overcome by kindness or strategy, 
she is worth more for the bute her than the dairy. 

Cows should have dally some out-of-door exercise when the weather will permit, but 
must never be exposed to se^ele storms or very cold weather The lenerableMrs 
Partington never could see why hens wouldn t lay when eggs weie scarce To a\oid a 
like perplexity arrange vour dali y so as to have a good share of fresh milkers during the 
fall months, when there is always a good demand for milk 

We cut our corn stalks, and feed liberally thiowing out the coarser part for bedding, 
feed sparingly ot hay twice per day, also corn meal and bran mixed fiom one to six 
quarts according to the ( ondition of the cow and the amount of milk she is giving When 
oats are plenty and not too high priced we gnnd them with corn and mix with them. 

The corn crop Is justly entitled to the highest rank as regards its i nine to the dairyman 
While the corn is worth more for feeding than any other crop in proportion to the cost of 
pioduction the stalks if pioporly secured and utilized make excellent fodder for the 
cow and will go nearly as far as the same number of acres of hay So m view of its 
importance, special attention should be given to its cultivation Gieat care must be 
taken in the selection of seed Always select thi choicest well dented ears, it should be 
gathered while the husks are turning, or before the early frosts and put in a dry, airy 
place so it will become thoroughly diied before the cold we ither comes on Manure if 
possible the whole Held intended for coin spiend evenly and pulveii/e it bv the UbP of 
a heavy blush, plow and hunow well and plant from the Ist to the J5th of May Wo 
prefer to plant the early part of the month so that the cultivating may bo through m time 
for haying, and it Is less liable to bo injured by early frosts in the fall 

After planting use the harrow until the corn begins to show above the ground Com¬ 
mence with the cultivator as soon as the corn will stand it and go through it at least as 
often as once a week till it is grown so as to well shade the ground When the crop is 
matured ^d before the stalks are dried it should be cut and shocked ('ommenco husk¬ 
ing as soon as the corn is cured sufladently to crib The stalks should be put m the 
barn, or stacked as the husking progiesses Some leave them standing in the field 
through the fall rains and even into winter In this way they ^ften become olearhed and 
rotteduntil they are comparatively worthless 

From five to ten acres of thick drilled corn will generally prov e a good investment An 
immense amount can be raised to the acre, and it is as good as hav for wmtei feeding, 
and in case the pasture should fail fiom protracted drouth, it can be cut and fed green 
In this way the possibility of a famine may with reasonable ceitamty be uvoited 

Raise pumpkins with corn They cost but little, and a couple of wagon loads per day 
through the fall will relieve the pasture and keep the stock in fine condition 

Rye is undoubtedly the best grain with which to sow timothy ond clover, but as it Is not 
sown to any extent on dairy faims. the seeding is generally done with outs We sow 
three pounds of clover with ten of timothy to the acie If a larger proportion of clovei is 
used, on strong ground it will be likely to overcome the timothy so that only a crop of 
clover will be raised the first year at least W© have had (luite good success by mixing 
the seed with the oats and sowing with a broad-cast seeder New seeding, having a 
good share of clover should be out the last days of June and the first pait of July and all 
grass should be cut before the stalk becomes woody The meadow should be broken up 
after taking off the third or fourth ciop, the sod then leadily yields to the harrow, and a 
good crop of corn is most sure to follow 

I have now only consideied the farm as a financial investment and I have given a few 
scattered thoughts as to how. in my judgment, it should be managed to produce the best 
results There is an endless vaiiety of details which can not be wiltten, connected with 
carrying on the daliv farm, and on their pioper execution success or failure will very 
mucu depend These must call into action the best judgment of the pructieal farmer 
ComparativelyfewfuHy appreciate the value of their farms as based on the netm ome 
they will vleld Every farmer should keep a debit and credit accinint with his farm 
showing the whole income and every expense incurred m carrying it on and if he is 
thorou^ and efficiont I am safe in saying he will Ihink well of his investment, and will 
not be likely to barter it away foi refuse stocks of merchandise or something else equally 
fleeting. lie will then be able to compare accounts from year to year and note the pro¬ 
gress he is making. 

Do not aspire to be the owner of too much land The fewer Dalrymnles we have the 
better for the country As a rule farmers should own their farms, and cultivate what they 
own If you should go out m search of a model farm, you will be likely to find it in the 
possession of its owner, and he a man of intelligence, taste and refinement, and that he 
values It not only for the Income it will yield him in dollars and cents, but also for the 
home It makes for himself and family, and as such he is trying to beautify and make it 
attractive It Is for his interest to make improvements as permanent as possible, while 
the tenant can only afford to improve for to-day. 
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The gifted Ingersoll said, when speaking on this subject: “Renters can hardly be called 
farmers. There can be no such thing in the highest sense as a home unless you own it. 
There must be an incentive to plant trees, to heautify the grounds, to preserve and im¬ 
prove. Home makes patriots. He who has sat by his own fireside with wife and children 
will defend it. When he hears the word country pronounced he thinks of his home. 
Few men have been patriotic enough to shoulder a musket in defense of a boarding¬ 
house.” 

The farmer has been termed the bone and sinew of the land. Then “quit you like men." 
Let your word be as good as your note. Avoid croaking. Do not worry through fear of 
being parcheerby drouth or flooded by ram. 

Discharge your duty manfully, and then let your responsibility end. If in debt, get out 
as soon as you possibly can. “A mortgage casts a shadow on the sunniest field.” Take a 
daily paper for your own benefit and that of your family; keep a conscience void of 
offense toward God and man. and you deserve prosperity. 


Question—What is the reason for 250 acres being better than a 
larger farm? 

Adams—Sixty or seventy cows are as large a number as can well 
be kept together, and such a sized farm is large enough to profit¬ 
ably employ the amount of help needed to care for the cows. 

This was followed by a discussion on the size and manner of con¬ 
structing a model barn. 

On motion of E. P. McGlincy a committee of three was appointed 
to examine and report upon such dairy utensils as had been placed 
on exhibition. 

The Chair appointed 1). C. Adams, Benj. Cox and 1). S. Jencks 
as such committee. • 

C. H. Larkin, from the Legislative committee, made a verbal 
report, setting forth what the committee had done since the last 
meeting, and on motion the report was accepted. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the following officers for 
1882, and on motion the report was adopted: 

President, Dr. Joseph Tetft, Elgin; Vice-Presidents, C. C. Buell, 
Eock Falls; S. W. Kingsley, Barrington; C. H. Larkin, Elgin; S. 
K. Bartholomew, Marengo; I. Boies, Genoa; H. C. Edwards, Dun¬ 
dee; I. H. Wanzer, Elgin; L. B. Parsons, Flora; H. W. Meade, 
Hebron; N. Eldred, Gilman. Secretary, E. P. McGlincy, Elgin; 
Treasurer, E. M. Patrick, Marengo. 

The Committee on Obituary reported the following, which was 
unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, It has pleased our common Father to remove by death, since our last meet¬ 
ing, one of our numher, J. R. McLean, we feel it a meiancholy pleasure to offer a tribute 
to his memory by the passage of the following resolution: 


Resolved, That by the death of Ex-President J. R. McLean, the Illinois Dairy Associa¬ 
tion has lost one of its most efllciont and enthusiastic members, and a man, who, in all his 
relations to the body, was a courteous and intelligent associate, a man of sterling worth, 
■who, by his genial nature, added much to the interest of our meetings, and by his pro¬ 
gressive spirit contributed largely to the material welfare of the dairy interest, and we 
recommend that this action be spread on the record. 

J. H BROOMELL, 

C. H. LARKIN. 

H. C. EDWARDS. 


The Finance committee reported having received $72.25. 
On motion, the convention adjourned to 1 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The convention met at 1 p. m. 

R. P. McGlincy, Secretary of the Elgin Board of Trade, presented 
the following figures, showing the sales of the Board from January 1, 
to -December bl, 1881: 
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The year 1881 opened with a very much larger amount of cheese 
in the hands of factorymen than they held at the close, with prices 
rather lower for the season. At the first meeting in January, sales 
of cheese were made at 7iei8 cents, with a probable average of 7j 
cents per pound. 

The price of butter held steadily through the month at 32 cents, 
with light regular sales, apparently indicating that the demand was 
not very good. One reason for this, may be found m the fact that 
so much fraudulent stuff was being put upon the market elsewhere 
that the sales of genuine butter were restricted. 

Cheese took an upward tendency about the middle of the month, 
and so continued until the 10th of May, when prices again receded. 
During a portion of that time cheese frequently sold at 10 and 11 
cents. Butter continued steady at 32 for a number of weeks, until 
April 19th, when it dropped to 30, and then its course was down¬ 
ward until June 7th, when it sold at-.18i(^/19. This was the lowest 
point reached by butter during the year. It then again advanced 
slowly for a time, and then again rapidly, until December 13th, 
when it reached 4/5 cents, which was the highest price attained on 
the Board for many years. After that date the price receded until 
the close of the year, when it rested at 40 to 42 cents. 

There are no regular sales of (dieese reported during the meetings 
held May 17th, May 24tli, May 31st, and June 7th. On the 14th 
of June cheese sold at 5((08 cents, and from that date it advanced 
in price until September 13th, when 1,085 boxes w^ere sold at 12 to 
12|.cents. This was the highest price reached by cheese during the 
year, with the exception of one sale of 50 boxes full creams at 13 
cents, October 4th. 

From the table published below, it uill be seen that the total 
transactions are far in excess of what they ^*\er were before in any 
one year, and m number of boxes of cheese and aggregate value of 
butter and cheese, are greatly in excess of the sales of the Utica, 
New York, for the year 1881, or of the Little Falls Board for the 
same period. At the former, the sales were 240,470 boxes, aggre¬ 
gating 14,444,760 pounds, and sold for $1,615,184.17. At Little 
Falls, the sales were 253,025 boxes, aggregating 15,181,500 pounds, 
and sold for $1,(‘53,760.34. It will be observed that the cheese sold 
on the Elgin Board exceeded either of the above in boxes, but fell 
short 2 to 3,000,000 of pounds. 

The acompanying table shows the sales by months on the Board: 


Months. 

Boxes 

Cheese 

sold. 

Pounds. 

A\. 

Priee. 

1 Pounds! 

Total Sales. 

January . 

.* 32.992 

1,371,188 

8^ 

278.473 

32 

$189,976 41 

February . 

.I 21,724 

817.457 

10 

249,822 


102.469 14 

Mar h. 


914,020 

91-5 

374.680 

. 32 2-5 

227,493.22 

M^y. 

.1 19,097 

€67.05:1 


259.371 

30 

149,641.81 

. 21,413 

809,348 

8 

304.800 

221-5 

139,997.00 

June. 

.. . . 29,106 

1,280,119 

6i» 

407,683 

20 

172,998.32 

July..,.. 

. 38,625 

85.329 

7 

262,597 

22 

111 164 14 

Auausl. 

. 26,417 

1,096,698 

9 

390,961 

27 

194,657.79 

September. 

. 24.082 

872,448 

1194 

266,297 

.S3 

198,947 28 

October.. 

. 25 087 

961.086 

1094 

379.307 

3434 

230,427.40 

November. 

. 12,844 

480.622 

91-5 

^ 264,559 

37 2-5 

143,049.76 

December. 

. 33,673 

1,254.667 


430,079 

42 

289,^77.78 

Total. 

. 287,664j 

11,327.525 

9 

3.868.629 

SOS 

$2,219,600.04 


•29 
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It will be seen by the above, that nearly two and a quarter mil¬ 
lions of dollars were distributed among the milk producers of this 
section during the year which, to say the least, is an exceedingly 
handsome sum, and far more than all other branches of agriculture 
have paid for the same time. Besides, the money is distributed 
monthly, thus giving the farmers and others who are interested in 
this industry, their funds at regular intervals. If we would add to 
this the amount paid for milk at the Elgin Condensing Factory, 
and for milk shipped to Chicago from points tributary to the Elgin 
Board of Trade, as well as the total product of all the factories 
represented on the Board, we would find that the amount of money 
paid for milk, butter and cheese, would aggregate fully 5,000,000 of 
dollars. 

By comparison we find that the average price of cheese through 
the year has been 0 cents, and butter 30J cents. The highest price 
paid for cheese at Utica, New York, was 13^ cents; at Little Falls, 
18 cents; at Elgin, 18 cents. In both cases the cheese was full 
cream. The lowest price paid at Utica was 84; at Little Falls, 7; 
at Elgin, 5; and the Elgin product was part skims, while the other 
were full creams. These comparisons are useful in that they show 
that, while comparatively a small portion of Illinois is engaged 
in dairying, and that while a large portion of the milk from that 
section is used as an article of food in its natural condition, Illinois 
holds a proud rank as a butter and cheese producing State. 

The programme was resumed, and the following question was dis¬ 
cussed : 

‘‘Is it the Duty of the State Government to Foster and Encourage 
the Dairy Industry of Illinois?” 

E. M. Patrick gave some very good reasons why the State should 
aid the dairymen, and among others was the fact that the buisness 
was largely experimental; that is, there were modes advocated, and 
the idea was to discover which was the best. The aid rendered by 
the State would be repaid many times, if the experiments could 
be made, and they should prove successful. 

Mr. C. H. Larkin then read the following paper: 


WHA.T LEGISLATION, IF ANY, DOES THE DAIRY INTEREST REQUIRE? 

In discussins: this topic, it is proposed briefly tp call attention to a few reasons why 
legislation should be Invoked in the interest of this industry. To bejrin with, this propo¬ 
sition is made' That whatever lies at the base of general wealth and prosperity is a 
proper subject of legislation, and especially is this true regarding those interests that 
are largely experimental. Proof of this is unnecessary, as it is believed no one will 
deny. Again, it is assured that all will admit that the most valuable Interests materially 
considered, are those which produce—those that win food, raiment or wealth from land 
or sea. 

Whatever feeds the people makes all other trades or callings possible. That the dairy 
interest occupies a conspicuous place among these industries is evidenced by the fact 
that all over the country dairy fairs and dairy conventions are held, and not only attract 
the attention of men practically engaged in it, but those from other walks in life. And 
time and inclination to attend. Not long ago a gathering of a few active dairymen was 
sneered at and deridlngly called “A Chalk and Water Convention.” Not so now Our 

S iiblic servants whom we have helped to place In positions of trust and responsibility, 
nd the claims of this Industry cannot be ignored. And even politicians and office- 
seekers have been known to be attracted by the wlnsomness of the cow. dairy-maid, or 
something else, to come to our gatherings, go home with us and Interest themselves in all 
the belongings of the eow-barn and creamery, until the whole business smacks of old- 
time poetry. 

The magnitude of this Interest is a very cogent reason why it should receive attention 
at the hands of our legislature. The following will, I believe, fall below, rather than 
exceed the actual capital invested In this enterprise in this State, excluding the amount 
invested in distributing milk in cities; also, the no-inoonsiderable sum in butcer and 
cheese factories: 
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VALUE or cows, HORSK3 AND LANDS. 


Cows, 1,000,000—130 each. $30, (M)0, 000 

Horses, 76,000—$80 each. . . . 6 000,000 

Acres of land, 4,000,000-130 per acre . 120,000,000 


Total value. $156,000,000 

Add to this the 

Annual value*of feed, say. $6,500,00<) 

Labor. 1,000,000 

Loss on stock—5 per cent . , 1,800,000 

Interest on total, at about 6 per cent. . 9,360,000 


Making in all. $268,400,000 


This, too, without the legitimate items of insurance, repairs, taxes and \ aliie of team 
labor. I come now to say something suggested by the supplementary part of the piopo- 
sition started with, to-wlt That the ^^hole business is largely experimental, and because 
it is so, should rocHive attention from the gove'rnmont. E\erv daiiyman knows that we 
are in possession of very few bottom facts, and most of those obtained by long, imperfect 
and often expensive trials. 

In the nature of things the individual dairyman ean only follow a certain fixed routine 
learned from books or his fellow. He can not stop to analvze the milk of the various 
breeds of cows, and thus determine which is the most profitable for him to keep in \iew 
of the particular purpose for which he labors Neither can he tell how best to treat the 
various soils on his faim to make them produce the best forage and gram, or hov^ to 
secure and use the same with reference to the law of equivalents The cause, cure and 
fprov ention of disease is to most of us a sealed book Hence, we hav o to support an aimy 
of “cow or hosb" doctors, that often kno-^ less of the trouble than \\ e do ourselves Only 
a man or institution supported by the go^ernment, or immenseb rich, can do this. 

The commercial history of the common shrub, sumac, is a striking instance in point A 
low veurh ago the rural population of some states gained a scanty living by gathering 
and marketing the leaves of this shrub, but it was found to be infeiior to the imported 
article A commissioner was appointed who, hav mg his compensation secured, and hav - 
ing no other mterost in the matter than that of the people, spent months m studving the 
roots, stalks and leaves of this shrub The outcome was veiv simple but worth thou¬ 
sands of times more than it co’-t He found that if gathered at a certain stage of growth 
the> contained moie value than the imported article 

The Unflod States Fish Commission furnishes another fine illustration of what can be 
done m this diiection Composed of a body of purely scientific men, it has done a work 
of immense practical value—a work that no indnidual oi trade could do. It made 
experiments It compared the known with the unknown, and directly the unknown is 
foi the benefit of all Much of the woik done bv the commp-ion seemed to theflsheimen 
themselves as idle and useless “What is the use of dragging the sea for new worms and 
bugs^“ ‘ Of what use are these numerous bottles filled with crawling things’** ask they. 
But at last the dredge brings up a new fish from far down below the reach of longest fish¬ 
ing line, but one that proves good for the market and to eat 

Scientific research and experiment must be pursued without legard to profit. To 
experiment is to ask questions of nature, not to seek gain. Only u government can 
afford to be scientific, and it is the duty of both State and National to pursue science and 
experiment for the people. 

This IS realij5od and acted on by several States Our own to a very limited and partial 
extent. Something is gn en to the State Horticural Society—$106,1 behove, to each county 
“boss trot.” I urge again that dairying should receive attention from the government 
because it 18 a branch of agriculture, and agriculture has always been regarded as the 
base all wealth and prosperity. and because it is essentially an experimental business. 
True, we ha> e learned a great deal We no longer reiiuire our mothers, wives and sisters 
to work up the milk at home w ith dash churn and wash tub. But I assure you one thing, 
the goods they made were genuine. 

They knew nothing of the use of oleomargarine orsuine. No.no, Fellow Dairymen; 
and especially Gentlemen Manufacturers, don’t flatter yourselves that because you can 
so adroitly manipulate ‘*trichenous.” and cholera hog-fat and diseased tallow, that none 
but nn expert can detect It, that you know it all. There remains much yot to learn. 
Within a month a reliable gentleman told me that a member of his family, in cutting 
through a roll of butter that was made not a thousand miles from here, something 
obstructed the passage of the knife. On investigation it proved to be a pork nnd. Man¬ 
ufacturers need to learn to be more caieful, if nothing more. 

1 come now to speak more speolflc^ly as to wh«t legislation we want, and here let me 
say, what perhaps I might have said in the outset, that the line of thought in this paper, 
thus far, and will continue to the end, is substantially the same as presented by the 
writer to a legislative committee at the last session of the Illinois Legislature. 1 was 
about to say that among the most important items of legislation required by the dairy 
iuterest is, iti mv opinion, the establishment of dairy stations. 

The most satisfactory answers to questions pertaining to ugriculture, in any of Its 
departments, are the ones given by nature, and the most bueees'dul man is, as a rule, the 
one best able to ask questions of her. And what we ought to have is a place to ask (lues- 
tlons. A place wrhore the obscure and partly-known may be made clear and positive, 
A place whete trained and careful men may study the laws and forces of natuie that apply 
to our calling. 
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True, we have our National department, and many States have their State Boards of 
Afinnoulture. but while we are manufacturing and irrowinff for millions beyond our own 
boundaries we have but few experimental stations of any Kind, and as far as my knowl¬ 
edge extends, none of the kind indicated The old world Is far In advance of us in this 
matter As early as 1852 one was established at Liepslc, and in 1879 there was in success¬ 
ful operation 123 stations of various kinds Some of the States are doing something in 
this direction, but very properly making a specialty of those things that belong to their 
more immediate locality. It is to be feared that while we are priding ourselves on being 
the ‘pioneers’ in the dairy buslneS'* of the West we shall wake up bye and bye to the 
fact that our competitors on the Northwest have gained the lead Doubtless our institu¬ 
tion at Champaign will suggest Itself to many as being just the one to do the work desired. 
While it Is not the province of this paper to ciiticize the workings of that institution it 
may not be out of place to say that any one looking into the matter will be likely to find 
very obvious reasons why, without very radical changes, it would fall of accomplishing 
the end sought 

The institution desired is no convenient contrivance for some political favorite or 
broken-down hack but a place of honest hard worK Of the details I have little to offer. 
Suffice it to say in conclusion that it should be under the management and direction of 
a practical dairyman One that knows the wants of the business, and who, knowing the 
needs, can point out the direction in which research is to be pursued The scientist will 
do the work The two thus united will make the station a benefit to the whole state 

There is other work which should be done by the Legislature, and to which their atten¬ 
tion has been called, a full account of which and its results, or rather want of results, 
will doubtless be found m the report of your committee appointed for the purpose at the 
last annual meeting 

J. H. Broomell offered the following resolution, which was 

adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Illinois State Dairymen s Association bo tendered to 
the citizens of Dundee and vicinity for the veiy generous and hospitablo entertainment 
that has been extended to the citi/ous of the State in attendance at these meetmgs 

E. P. McGlmcy offered the following resolution, which was 

adopted: 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and hereby tendered to the local committee Prof. 
Quackenbush and his glee club and to Miss Bohn and Missi-Price for their music read¬ 
ings and essays and to the North wostorn Kaiiroad company, for the reduced rates given 
to members, and especially in luniimg an extra train from and to Elgin each evening 
during the session of the convention 

The committee appointed to examine and report upon the dairy 
implements, not having time to complete their investigation before 
the convention closed, were granted permission to hand their report 
to the Secretary for publication, which they have done, as follows: 

Your committee on dairy utensils beg leave to make the following report We have 
examined the Fail lamb cans for gathering cream and the Cooley creamer represented 
respectively by Messrs Wan/er and Buchanan, and flml that while each has its peculiar 
advantages, they are both well adapted to the uses for which they are intended, viz the 
raising of cream in private dairies, also for gathering cream in looalitieH whei o that sys¬ 
tem is in vogue, ana we recommend them to the favorable consideration of all who are 
Interested 

Bospectfully submitted, D C Adams 

D S Jen(Ks 
B Cox. 

Committee 

The President appointed the following committee on statistics, in 
accordance with the resolution offered by George P, Lord; George 
P. Lord, Elmn; E, P. McGlincy, Elgin; C. C. Buell, Eock Falls. 

The President returned his thanks to the members for the kind¬ 
ness shovim him during the session of the convention, and declared 
the convention adjourned sine die. 
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F FiO O E E ID IN O-S 


OF THE 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


Stade Faie Gbounds, 
Peobia, September 27, 1881. 

The Illinois Swine Breeders’ Association met in regular annual 
session, in the Secretary’s office on the Fair Grounds. 

Galled to order by the President, Charles F. Mills. 

The resignation of the Secretary, A. J. Lovejoy, was accepted. 

James W. Boston, of Jacksonville, was nominated and elected 
Secretary, by acclamation, for unexpired term. 

Minutes of previous meeting read and adopted. 

The President addressed the meeting as follows: 

, ^ 

PBEBIDBNT’s AnpBESH. 

It iB apparent to obsorvlna men tbat the improvement In form and early maturity of 
«wine has so thoroughly absorbed the attention of breeders of late years, that the equally 
important matter of quality of flesh has been almost entirely neglected. 

The handsome packages of animated lard exhibited in the swine pens at the Fairo and 
the Fat Stock show are attractive, and show how nicely the form may be modeled by the 
skillful breeder and generous feeder. 
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There is an undue proportion of fat to lean in “the hog of to-day” to tempt the epicure 
having a taste for juicy, well marbled pork. 

The rll-aotice of confining in pons and “feeding strong” from time of farrow unfll the hogs 
are shipped to market, is contrary to nature and it is doubtful whether this system is as 
profltabre as the old custom of allowing hogs to graze in ample onclosuies until early 
fall when those to be marketed were quaitered in feeding lots of‘•uch size as to enable 
the animal to take sufficient exercise for health and a reasonable de\ elopment of muscle. 
The gram feeding according to the old custom, commenced as soon as roasting ears” 
were well filled, which with the green stalk afforded strong as well as coarse food in good 
proportion for thorough assimilation 

As tho mat tor of quality of pork receives proper attention, a change in the diet and care 
of bwiiie takes place 

Hogs fed foi home c ousiimption by men who appreciate quality, are not closely confined 
from time ot farrow and fed on highly concentrated diet until leady for the knife, but 
from early spring are allowed to graze m clover or other pabtures take exercise and 
develop a streak of lean as well as fat, until just before time for butchering when the 
giabb fed hogs are confined in feeding lots of ample size and the llesh hardened or “fin¬ 
ished off with corn 

The Association has called out many valuable papers and tho published discussions 
following have formed no small part of the interesting liteiature relating to the bieedmg 
and feeding of swine 

Tho Association can be of much more service to brooders and feeders of swine in pro¬ 
viding for a series of practical tests that will aid in determining the comparative value of 
tho sevei.d puio breeds of swine 

The three questions which especially interest all concerned are, early maturity, cost of 
production and quality of meat 

The majority of breeders are prejudiced and each is firmly impressed with the belief 
that his favorite breed of swine excels all others m tho essential (lualities that go to make 
up the most profitable hog 

This impre-tsion is not bused upon the lesnltof caiofully conducted experiments, but 
upon some fancied supenoiit> oi perhaps some neighbor who is a good feeder and 
breeder has s( t tlie evample 

The great maioiity of farmers tiy eveiything now and aie constantly (hanging fiom 
one bleed of swino to another because their stock has run out, owing to neglect ami 
niomiseuous m-breeding and the bieeds sot aside are abused and made responsible for 
bad management 

The limited numbei who biocd hogs simply as a business without any preference are 
hardly suflloient to murci than make the evoeption necessaiy to ( stablish the lulo 

There are too many feedeis ot the improved breeds of swine thaf have not leni ned that 
theieis a difference in quality of product of thosovoial bleeds of swino or that a top 
price IS paid foi extia ciuality 

The markets are tho best oduoatois andeac h succeeding year theie will be a decreased 
number of f< odors who do not appieclate the diflreienoo iti the (luallly or demand for 
particular bleeds of swino 

Something more is demanded than simply a lhrift\ hog that matures rapidly and mnkoa 
a large gain from a given amount ol corn 

The monster steer so eoinmon in tJie m irkets a tew years since patched with bunches 
of unsaleable coarse fat has been driven from the export inaiket bv the smooth ( venly 
fatted bullock that will cut to tho greatest piollt on tho bloc k and furnish tho consumer 
with the largest proportion of desirable cuts The discriminating public will soon oflcr 
sufficient inducements to feeders of swino to make it an object to give as much attention 
to quality of porK as is now given to beef 

The packers of fancy brands of poik products are more exacting each your in the 
mattei of quality which is not determined by the woiglit of the hog alone 

It IS well known to shippeis that a smooth lot of evenly fatted hogs of certain breeds 
bring moie money on tiio market than an even lot of hogs of other broods of similar 
weight. 

It should bo one of the prime obiects of this Association to assist breeders and feeders 
in deciding such matters and to practically determine which of the several breeds com¬ 
bines the essential qualities as the most profitable hogs for the farmers to raise to meet 
the deman 1 for pork of the best quality 

The State has an Agricultural College and f^xpenraental farm, managed by a com¬ 
petent corps of professors who have lendered tho farmers of tho State much valuablo 
service in making tests in feeding stock and growing crops. 

The Dean of the Agricultural College has manifested a desire to conduct experiments of 
gem ral Inteiest to the agriculturists of this St.ite 
The members of this Association can without inconvenience or much Individual expense, 
provide the Agricultural College creditable specimens of tho several breeds of swine for 
a thorough and impartial test, that would largely determine tho feeding qualities, and the 
cost of production 

The test of the quality of product might be made in connection with tho Fat Stock Show, 
by a committee of experts appointed by the State Board of Agriculture to superintend 
the slaughter and make a detailed report of weight of the various par^s, the distiibution of 
at and lean, and the comparative value as determined by the (luality. 
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The Illinois State Board of Aericnlture. would doubtless if requested, offer proluiums 
at the next Fat Stock Show for slaughteiing tests of swlno. The exhibition of swine in 
connection with the Fat Stock Show has been good; butvmite limited. 

Swine breeders have neirlocted the excellent opportunities provided by the managers, 
for demonstrating the comparative excellencies of the several broods of swine 

Some of the more popular breeds have searcely been represented, while the aggregate 
number of swine of all the breeds at any of the Pat Stock Shows, would not refleet credit 
upon the enterprise of the breeders of any single variety. 

This Association has a large and influential membership w^ho should resolve, and see, 
that there is a large and creditable exhibition of swine, at future Fat Stock Shows. 

The highest honors awarded swine at all the Fat Stock Shows, have been justly won by 
our breeders, and wo hope Illinois breeders, may in future sustain the reputation they 
have so long enjoyed in this respect, and that the large demand from all portions of the 
country where pure bred sires and dams are needed, may continue to increase the wealth 
and prestige of the many successful swine breeders oi this State. 

The quality of flesh of a native hog that has been allowed to graze and feed upon suffi¬ 
cient mast, is so much superior to the fat. oily pork of the improved breeds, gonei ally found 
on the market as to be beyond comparasion. It will bo understood that reference is made 
to swine that have been closely confined and “pushed’' from birth with the almost univer* 
sal corn diet. 

The reverse would bo true if the natural conditions of the improved breeds, so essential 
to the health and devolopement of fat and lean in duo proportion received proper con¬ 
sideration. 

It maybe unnecessary to stale that it will pay well to feed hogs while on pasture, a 
liberal daily allowance of bran, ship stuff and coni, to supplement the laxative grass diet 
and ensure the most rapid development, consistent with the best <iualitv 

There is another matter which is worthy the attention of the Association, viz., that of 
giving proper encouragement to the breeders of animals exhibited 

There is a growing tendency among n certain class of stockmen to purchase animals 
foi exhibition 

The enterprise of such oxhlbitois is generally rewarded with liberal premiums, and 
they <Josorve credit for theii efToits in eollecting choice specimens from variout? breeders 
that would not otherwise find theli way into the show ring. 

The mattei of offering a liberal picmium to breeders of swine exhibited at the Illinois 
State Fair, is suggested under sueh conditions as may be agreed ui>on tiy the Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The following resolutions, introduced by B. F. Dorsey, of Perry, 
III., were adopted: 

Re^ohu^d, That the views of the President in reference to the offering of nremniins bv 
the Illinois Swine Breeders' Association to breeders exhibiting swine at tbellhiioi-^ State 
Fair meet the heaitv approval of the Association. 

Resolved, That the breeders of the several breeds of swine be ro<iuestod to subscribe not 
less than $50 for prizes to be awarded each of the breeds upon conditions agreed upon by 
the Association 

The following amounts were then pledged for the*Berkshire prize: 


Charles F. Mills. Springfield III 

A. M Fulford, Belair, Md . 

J. W. Boston, Jacksonville. Ill . 
W. C. Norton, Aldenvllle. Pa ... 

A. & J. Dorsey. Perry, ill . 

Caleb Letton Jack.sonville. Ill , 
Springer Bros., Springfield, Ill, 


$10 00 
. 10 00 
10 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
00 


Total 


$50 00 


The following amounts were pledged for the Poland China prize: 


H. C. Castlo. Wilmington, Ill.$10 0« 

A. &. J. Dorsey, Perry. Ill . 5 00 

J. A. Lawrence, Connorsville, Ind.i. 5 00 

Total.*.$•-’« 0" 

Motion of Mr. Castle carried, that a committee of breeders of 
Poland China hogs* be appointed by the Chair to collect sufficient 
funds to make up the balance of $60. 

President appointed as said committee, Messrs. H. C. Castle, B. 
F. Dorsey and J. A. Lawrence. 
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Motion of Mr. J. W. Bqsbon carried, that the breeders of other 
varieties of swine be requested to provide sufficient funds for prizes 
of similar value, and that the oflScers of the Association be author¬ 
ized to advertize such prizes as are provided. 

Motion of Mr. Springer carried, that a committee of three be ap¬ 
pointed to prepare conditions governing competition for the Swine 
Breeders* prizes. 

President appointed as said committee Messrs. Springer, Boston 
and Castle. 

The committee made the following report, which was adopted: 


To the TlUnom Swine Bi eederfC A ssociatton 

Your committee would recommend that the prizes ottered by the Association be offered 
on the following conditions to the breeders of the best pens of Berkshire, Poland 
China and othei breeds of swine vi/. 

Pen to consist of boar over 1 > oar old. two sows 2 years old or over, two sows 1 and 
undei 2 years old, and two sows under 1 year old. 

1 All competing animals to be of recognized pure blood, and to have been bred by, and 
at the time ot exhibition, to be the pioperty of the exhibitoi. Award will be made only 
ID case of competition. 

2 Each pen to be comT>osod of animals of the same breeding. 

3 The exhibitor to furnish, at the time of making entry, a written statement guing as 
neai as may bo, the pedigree age. weight date and manner of feeuing, and othei impoit- 
ant facts connected with the bleeding and the management for the past >eai of the ani¬ 
mals exhibited by him Such statement to bo voriflod by affidavit of the exhlbitos. 

4 All competing animals to be scaled by the standard adopted by the State Swine 
Breeders’ Association, and the record so made to become a part of the report of Examin¬ 
ing Juiy 

6 The partv securing mthei of the prizes to hold it lu h ust until the opening day of the 
flist succeeding Illinois State Fair, when It shall be placed in the hands of the President 
of the Illinois State Swine Bleeders’ Association to be again competed for. When taken 
the second time hy any exhibitor, the prize is to become his actual propeity 


PHIL M 8PUINGER, 
JAMES W BOSTON, 
H C. CASTLE. 


Committee. 


Caleb Letton introduced the followingreBolutions, which were adopted : 

Besohed, That the recommendations of the President in reference to the feeding test 
of the8e\eial breeds of swine under the direction of the Dean of the Agriculture Col¬ 
lege, are worthy of consideration and that the results would bo of much practical value 
11 ^ deteimining the economical production of pork. 

i?eso/j ed. That breG<lers of the several breeds of swine bo requested to "ond specimens 
of the several breeds to the Illinois Industiial University, to tho t nd that the comparative 
feeding qualities, cost of production and quality of product may be thoroughly and im¬ 
partially tested. 

The following breeders agreed to present the Illinois Agricultural 
College a barrow for the feeding trial—the same to be exhibited 
and slaughtered at the Fat Stock Show. 

Berkshire, Caleb Letton, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Berkshire, A. M. Fulford, Bellair, Md. 

Poland China, J. A. Lawrence, Connersville, Ind. 

Poland China, H. C. Castle, Wilmington, Ill. 

Chester White, B. F. Dorsey, Perrv, III. 

Essex, Taylor Bros., Waynesville, Ill. 

Motion of Mr. J. W. Boston carried, that the Illinois State Board 
of Agriculture be requested to provide for a slaughtering test for 
swine in connection with the Fat Stock Show, by offering premiums 
for the best dressed carcass. 

Mr. Taylor introduced the following preamble and resolutions, 
which were adopted: 
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Whereas In value the hoc: crop of the countiy lai<<Gl> o\cetds the dggresrato ^alue 
of the product of meat animals uthor than s^ine and 

Whereas The inducements offered for exhibition of hogs at th( Fat Stock 8ho^\ are 
not in proportion to the \a8t inteiests repiesented A\hen compaied with the olT« rings to 
cattle and sheep therefore be it 

Ttfi^ohed That the Illinois Stale Board of Agriculture be and is hereby requested to 
sufllciently increase the Fat Stock piemiums on swine as to justify feeders in going to the 
expense of making a creditable show of fat hogs 

On motion of Mr. Fiiltord, the Secretary of the Association was 
instructed to send a copy of the preamble and resolution to Hon. 
David Gore, superintendent of the swine class, and lequest him to 
present the same to the Board at the next winter meeting 

The following p«ipei8 were then read and discussed 

Essentials in successful breeding and management of swine.—Dr. 
N, H. Paaren, State Vetermaiian, Chicago, Ill 

Swine Breeding, by Hon C G Taylor, Galesburg, Ill. 

Punty of Breeding in Berkshire Sw^ne, by Phil M Springer, 
Editor of the American Berkshire Kecoid, Spiingheld 

The following lesolutions were adopted 

J^psohed That the thanks of the Association art duo and are hcrcbj tcndeiedto the 
gentlemen who prepared the mstiuctne papers read at this meeting 

RpHohed That the papt rs be published in the annual report of the Associ ition 

Be^ioJied That the Secretir> bo instructed to piesent the pioceedings of the annual 
meeting and the jjapt rs road to the Secretaiy of the Stite Board of \griculturc and 
request the publication of the same in the next annual report of the I)ti)aitmont of Agri 
culture 

On motion, adjourned till Tuesday evening of the week of the 
State Fair of 1882 

A.J. Loveiov, CHAELES F MILLS, 

Setretaij President. 
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PAPERS READ BEFORE THE ILLINOIS SWINE BREEDERS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 


ESSENIIALS 01? SUCCESSFUL BREEDING AND M\NAGEMENT OF SWINE. 


BY DB N H I AAllI N STAlfi. \ I TEBINABIAV CHK AGO ILL 

We c annot oonsitier breeding of swiiio i h.iid bu«»ine‘^s when a person has taken the 
tiouhlo to study the propei points f the aniinil he wishes to brood then prov4dos him¬ 
self with flttiin? matf rial for a stmt an<l attends to a few simple laws whu h are all that is 
commonh known at present upon a subject shroiidtd in obscurity thiouglioiit The 
greatest diflhcult> m commencing briodiiig of anyspMios of domestic animals unit fts 
ciiiumstanceft fa\or unubu Uh is the obt lining females of worth When you considei 
how mu( h depends 111)011 the female,—in fact iieailvall but external shape wheiein the 
form of tho sire is mainly follow t 1 —and whi ii you t nknlate the time, the pains the cost 
each eminent breodei has expended in establishing his fav >iito type to sell the m iin ele¬ 
ment of the compouiul exiniroi i startling flguie would, at the end be simply likt dis- 
sohing peails in a goblet for a single reckless iliauglit 

How mu< h IS altogether due to tho female we scarcely know Briefly it may be stated, 
for successful breeding it is ie<iuisite that >ou use no female which has bn rJ belore, 
without knowing what the cross was as it is about unnersall> allowed now that the first 
union leaves an unmistakable true e upon all succeeding issue It is espociallv unsafe to 
bleed fiom a female that has pan ed with lux uiisuitaPlo partner When a white sow is 
coupled with a black boar it is <iuite as iikelj as not that when sin breeds by one of her 
own color again there will be one oi moie black ones, as a memento of tho former 
family. 

Since males communicate their oiganism with obxious eftc et they are in ie<tuGst 
among])reed( is foi improving stock High pin o*> have been gnon and high premiums 
annually ofleied foi supr iioi males It Is toitunate for the lapid extension of impiove- 
ment that tho male predominates in thi propagation of his sp{‘( les foi by polygamy one 
male tan seive many fem.iles and thoieby ext< ud his progeny in numbers, whtieas a 
female produces only a limited number during the yeai 

When animals with the cliaracteristics of a common typo, distinctly ind securely set, 
are paired the result is all but i ortaln Then, indeed holus good the l.ivorito but olhei- 
wise deceptive apothegm of the bleeder that like piodiitr s like ’ The right stamp of 

8 reduce will come out if you get the right elomt nts to begin with But tho hunting for 
lose elements is probh maticiu You may be lucky and you may be lost In a state of 
nature ear h species of living thing preserves its I keness But it is not so where tho hand 
of man intcrteios It is then that unceitalnty begins—that like no longer pioduces like 
as a matter of course but only to a certain degree and undei the hand of a master Then 
comes the bieeding in-and m with the immediate conseiiuonce of confirmed resem¬ 
blance fine bone increased aptitude to fatten but with iho ultimate unhappiness of a 
scrofulous tendency and infirm constitution from which some strains of the more terribly 
high-bred continue to buffer 

It should be a rule with all breodei s never to breed fiom the diseased or the defective, 
no matter what the ailment as all infirmities are apt to be hereditary. It is also desiiable 
that the paicnts be neither too old nor too young The ofTspimg of eithei is liable to bo 
small and to refuse to grow however well attended to On no account part with a 
desiiable breeding animal Theie is but little pioflt to be looked for when either sire or 
dam aie in too high condition or too fat Another secret in breeding domestic animals 
Is to suit the bleed to the soil and the climate An error m which many breeders indulge 
is, to cross an annual defecthe in one point, with another animal especially faxored In 
that reject Why breed fi om a defective animal at all i If a favorite, Uiat is often given 
as a sumciont reason, and in th at case you might be content to take what you get Put good 
to good and you endorse an excellence, but we cannot comprehend tho theory upon which 
an animal is picked with one peculiar shape to counteract and correct the malformation 
of another. We should let tho malformed one alone If you have the requisite judgment, 
and chance offers, a good cross is sure to tell. But it must not escape you that it does 
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take exceeding judffmont when a certain point le reached in the Improvemont of a bieed 
or family type to alter it with beneficial effect Good keeping in early > oulh undoubtedly 
has a greit deal to do with the expansion and development of an animal s frame and so 
doubtless the conversi holds good 

In the matter of breeding and mantigonient of live slock everybody will advise you to 
do w hat he hinist If would do but you are to c onsider and judge foi youiself wht thor you 
aie likely to do it as he would How difficult m it to steer amidst so many doctors 
Rather in these matteis as in all ceases requiring the iid of intelligence be iftor due 
consideiation and listening self reliant You may tall often but you will ultimately 
walk 


SWINE BREEDING. 


BV HON C a TAYI OR GAL.ESBUBO IT IINOIS 

My object in offc ling this paper to the public is to show in as plain a way as I can the 
importance and groat good rt suiting to th( common faimer from year to year through 
the efforts of those who spend their time ind money in fitting up suitable places for the 
comfort of hogs piopare piopcr feed general treatment of the voting pigs to breeding 
age selection of males and females by which an impiovemcnt is made at every crossing 
Tne necessary attention to the business and expense of visiting pt i haps far aw ly dif 
ferent families of the same breed and selecting such as will improve their home herds at 
each crossing cannot be ))Oriio by the farmer who is mainly be neflted thereby P) carry 
on this enterprise with sik cr s& every move must be watched with studied eare A b id 
selection at the stait cannot be» oven >me by many after < rossings Ihe sow will pioscnt 
in her decendants many of her leading parts m form and gt neral constitution I ho bo ir 
more strikingly so Allowing this as we must that he be stows his blood upon each pig of 
the litter equal to that of the sow it bee onios necess iry in every instane e to brood from 
a boar supt nor in form ind constitution to that of the sow lo do tins the swine breeder 
cannot be too cuetul in seke ting the proper males for lure as it seems to me is the 
gre it secret of sue ce ss as an ciroi on the start will tak< years to oven onu 

When the bn edti has studied his put pose fulh and wiseh from the st iit to his ide il of 
a laigeherd of supt rioi swiiu he h is in his mm I the n suit of his labois indeverv move 
as he goes along is to him a fulUlment of \uovious ai ranging in 1 thu*' mt (ts with no dis 
appointments Ho also ^tudu s his lo( ation is regird*^ t ompaition in making salt s ind 
also nearius«.tc riilioads for ( on\< nicnt shipping Wlu n he has goni through ill this 
expense in iltting up his establishiuc nt in I selected his bio< ding ininials fiom the best 
lu rds in the count!' ugaidkssrt < \pi ns< lu hasonlymadt a noginniiig lo kiopup 
this ^ef/?ajg?q/su( c( Hsfully and to avoid too close lybrct ding in and in he mubtfrcquonlly 
select males that are not n 1 itt d lo his licid and p i> high figures 

Time IS rc luirod lo bring his lu id Into public notit e re is an item of considei ibh 
inipoitance Duiing the tinu of making sales which is usiial’v ui the fill ind tally win 
ter his tim< niustb givuitoallt ilkistosei hishtidwhcth they want to buv oi onU 
to /urif tt irsi/ and the No tallersoi sight soois must go aw ly hungry thus his 

tabu IS n quin d to satisfy the mnt r man C orrespondt nts to leply to boxt s to prepare 
foi shipmt nts of hogs to t ustoineis h lulingti Ixpress Offlt t ptdigier books and rt cords 
to suft Iv kcc r> Put all tliost iiui oth< i items togotlici much money has been c xpe ndt d 
and Iht breedt r is u adv to supply < ustomers 

When tlie bn edt is of swnu h ivo so m inagod as to grow up i heid of the hi st the com 
mon f iriiu 1 has ,iplace to go to to Ihid inimals fiomwhi li to keep up intiimpiovt /rs 
hoiiu herd oi to stait ant w with pun blood Thisfavoi to him cannot be tt)o highly 
ippittialttl He an llnd tht best of the biecd and deal with a man whose leput ition is 
involved in evt ly brit tling animal he st 11s backed by pcdigne rot onls He consults with 
the piactK al bn etlt r as to the tor ra agt and iiedigu e m eded to wisely bettt r his hold 

Vs the male stamps and bocomt s half ot ill his gt t this fat t should have great weight 
in making the sckttim with t \ei\ t ustomer and he should bo suie th it tht one he buys 
IS 1 ettci in t )im anti purity t)f blood th in his best t)nos at lu me Then his lu rd is ever 
Ik ing impiovt tl VMu n an infcrioi boar is used t vt n but slightly so tvt ry littt r detei 
lorates and m iiiy tlollus ov< ii hundrtMls of dollais arc lo'^t in one vear s bnoding Not 
to one year only is tlu loss but vtais even from bcttei bloo I will be letmiietl bt fore the 
erioi on the stait is fully worked out C ould this fact be fully understood .ind a< U I upon 
by t very bieeder the lesult would be very apparent in only a few ve irs It is f ir better 
to pay the piactu al and studied brccdei fifty or even a him lied dollars for a < hoir o six 
months pig to take honu to bimd from th in to use an inforioi one with his sow as a gift, 
or 1 thank yon sa Nevei use a qtadiahoai Better go fifty mik s and pav i round 
flguie for a pure pedig eed one This doctrim will hold good anywheie in any State or 
in any bleed of hogs Fiftv years experient e in handling hogs warrants me in speaking 
as plainly us I do on this point 

Perfection is not leachcd in any of our meat pi odnf ing anim ils But inpid stiides have 
been made m the last low years The Boiksliire Poland (. hin i Lsst x Siiliolk Yorkshire 
( hestei Whiti Jersey Rid and Victoria breeds all have then points of excellenct and 
their lavoriti buyeis and breeders When the common farmei selects the best fiom these 
established breeds and follows myiulesot bieoding ho can but succeed pioiided he 
does his parllncaio and feed and he should ever be grateful to those who have spent 
their time and money in bunging these breeds up to so nigh a standard of peifection 

Tt seems to methat the time for importing swine from England for breeding purposes 
among the American herds to bettor them, has gone by England has furnished us with 
the Berkshire Suffolk and Essex hogs Have these importations deteriorated m our 
hands? I think not Can wo not to day show as good and better animals of these breeds 
as can be found and brought from over the ocean 
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Theie aie men among us -who have had long experience in breeding fewlne in England, 
and also in America and they tell us that our herds of those bre» ds are even equal to, and 
often bettor than the imported If we admit that imported swino are better than ouis do 
we not at the ^ame lime admit that the English are more skilled in breeding and feeding 
than we are from the same breeds** I feel safe to say here, that our Ameiican hog 
products in then vaiied shapes in the English markets that are here cured and prepared 
after the English plan arc preferred bv them in their own markets If this be so, then, 
why the necessity of future impoitations? 

We have the Chester White, originating in Pennsylvania, Poland China in Ohio, Jersey 
Beds in New Jersey, and the Victoria in Indiana These, with the old English breeds, 
certainly furnish us with the best hogs wo have any knowledge of in the world 


PUBIT\ or BREEDING IN BERKSHIRE SWINE. 


B1 PHIL M SPBINGEll, SPUINGFIELD, ILL 

It IS sometimes said by writeis on the different breeds of hogs that Neapolitan swine 
have been used in England to improve the Berkshire 

Within the last yeai m> attention has moie than once been called to the recommenda¬ 
tion of a prominent writer in the ‘ Ameiican Agriculturist,’ that the Essex be used as a 
cross on the Berkshire A man with whopi the Essex is a special favorite and in which 
breed he has much invested maj be excused forgiving such advice when it is consldeied 
that were his suggestion adopted the demand for his stock would in all pro> abilitv be 
greatly increased Self interest may here claim to be half-brother to self-preservation— 
a sort ot flist-law of nature But what shall be said of a public journal professing devo¬ 
tion to the best interests of the farming community, when it gives ciiculation to such 
tea( hings without a word of caution to its roadeis much less reproof to the writer thereof 
One of the best informed breedeisin America was not far from right when he declared that 
were such a recommendation earned out fully in the country it would do more harm to 
the swine interest# in a single \e«ir than the * Agricultuiist’ could do good wore it carried 
on for a thousand years The idea that the Berkshire has been or can bo improved by the 
use of the Neapolitan hog should bo sharply rebuked by all interested in perpetuating m 
then ancient purity the woiJd renowned Berkshires 

It IS a well established fact in the history of Berkshire swine that the Hist decided 
improvement in them began over one hundred yeais ago in England and was the result 
of crossing the Siamese boar upon the old Borkshires then common m England It is not 
improbable that the white Chinese boar was used to some extent as a cross on the Berk¬ 
shire in those early j ears of its history 

Theie is no doubt but that in later times attempts at lmt)lo^ cment have been made by 
th( use of other breeds as for example the Neapolitan ana also Essex itself improved by 
Neapolitan But nelthet these nor anv other clOsses have evt r resulted in any real or 
lasting good to the Berkshire and the best Beikshires of the present dav aie those free 
from any taint of any such course of breeding Experiments of this kind have repeatedly 
pr(»vod the wonderful capacity of the Berkshire to stamp uT»on other breeds its ow n good 
ciualities In so far as the Berkshire itseb has been affected by those experiments vMth 
the Neapolitan or the Essex the result has been to Import to the piogeny th< disposition 
to lay on fat separate fiom the loan As a consociuoncc there is lost in sue h cases the fine 
grained juicv well marbled meats, for which the best Borkshires have been so long and 
are still so highly valued 

Those who have seen the diffeience between the well fatted muscular beef—like meat of 
a pure bred Berkshire and that of our fatted pork where lean and fat are stored sepa¬ 
rately do not think highly of tlie so-called immovoment ailing from the use of the fat 
accumulating Neapolitan whethei it comes direct from the Neapolitan or through the 
Essex 

It has been said that Beiksliires and Essex aie quite similar m the quality of their 
flesh and that they have the ssme tendency to lean meat If this were hue a cross ot the 
two bleeds might be made with some advantage, though in just what particular, if both 
are so much alike is not veiy apparent 

On the contrary the noik of the Essex, as the admirers of that breed will admit has 
scarcely any leauin It out is as fat as the Prince Albeit SufTolk, oi small White York¬ 
shire In this lespect it resembles also the Neapolitan pork although the latter as I hav e 
been told has usually a diffeient taste from those above mentioned, it being said to 
resemble somewhat a v ery fat and tender chicken of four to ‘^ix months old 

Taking into consideration the fact that Berkshiies are the only well-bred swine that 
produce the choice hams and bacon, so largely in demand for export and for home con¬ 
sumption and that this demand increases iiom year to year it is a matter of no small 
importance that we guard with jealous care the purity of the breed-never for a moment 
entertaining the thought of an outside cross 

It 18 well that we study carefully the characteristics of the different breeds ot swine, 
that we may be enabled to detect readily evidences of imuure breeding, should any exist 
in the stock from which we may think of making our selections For example with a 
good knowh'dge of the Neapolitan breed one may, on traveling through the herds of 
Beikshires in America see at a glance, almost whereon oven a distant cross of the 
Neapolitan has occuired This cross may be suspected wherever there is found a marked 
deficiency of hair, or a rough corrugated skin, and tendency to softness of flesh and dis¬ 
position to lay on fat in places, apart from the lean These indications of the objection¬ 
able cross will not unfrequently crop out mono or more pigs of a litter, several generations 
afterthe introduction of alien blood. 
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Although the Borksliire is without doubt tlio oldest and pun st hied of all oui d(>me‘,tic 
swine yet, as with all otheis there are among them some ef doubtful purity Howo\er 
useful these may be in a general way and however lolmtant some n n ties may be to 
think them any loss \aluanlo than more purely bred animals we should ilways prcfoi to 
soleet from the purest and be^t strains those stiains in whu h thei o h is bee n no attempt 
at the so-called improvements by rrossing with other brfeds Su( h itteinpts wo feei 
assured are of no loal worth but on the tontiary a positive damage to the best intOK sts 
of the swine breeding traternity 

As I have heretofoie said there is no necessity in tliese times for breed( rs of Bcrk- 
shires to resoit to an oocasiouil outside cross with another breed f )r the purpose of 
avoiding the evils of continuous breeding from animals of th same stock L\eolltnt 
strains of improved Beikshiios are found in almost ev( ry legion of the Globe where 
swine are kept The best families thus widely sepai ited are subjected to different 
climatic influences and thi most varied systems of managomi nt By this means all the 
leal or supposiul advantages to be sec ured by the intiodm tion ot fresh blood can be as 
surely, ancf without doubt mon safely reached by the bringing together again paitsot 
families thus separated for several generations 

To those who have found in their herds tiar es of impurity and who would be glad to 
have it eradicated oi to replace sm h stock with bettei I would sav do not be discour¬ 
aged with the discovery or give up in disgust and a general mistrust of all principles of 
breeding but rathoi in future be more careful m the selection of your bnedingstock 
Bear in mind you have an acknowledged standard of e\( elU nco by which to judge as to 
outwaid appearance and a public rt( ord of pedigrees by which to detc rmine the breed 
mg Use both of these and icquire that ovoi y anim il placed in youi herd shall conform 
as nearly as possible to the standaid and be ac cepted for registry in the record Depend 
not on the record alone, nor on the standard alone Requite excellence in the animal 
and a clear pedigieo besides Rend ovor> out crop of an out cross to the pork ban cl 
and record only those exhibiting the true ehaiactf listics of the breed 

I speak not by authority of nor for tin American Beikshiic Association but what as 
one intt rested in tin improvement of our hogs I believe to be right If by the general 
adoption of such a policv a h ss numbei ot animals are lecordod the y will be all the bet¬ 
ter m quality and the record will giovy m value to those who a\ail themselvc s of the 
advantages for selection which it altoids 

In case obiectlonable traits are found ciopping oui m the stock you have gathered 
about you with much c in and at great expi nso voii need not necec ssarily disc ard all 
and stall anew Begin howcvci at once to bleed out tin evil With the best vou have 
and the aids of the Standard and the Record it will lequiu a few voars out of judicious 
selection and management to piai tically overcome th» i rror complained ot DeUrmint 
that no adtnixtuie of othei blood hlnill ever be encouiaged or allowed and let not ev( n 
the covetiW designations of impoited oi Lnglish Pn/e ^\lnneIs milucnce >ou to i s< 
any other than strictly puie bied an m lU 
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ANNUAL MEETING 1881 . 


State Fair Grounds, 
Peoria, III., September 29, 1881. 


The Illinois Wool Gro^\er8’ Association was called to order at 7 
o’clock p. M., in the office of the State Board of Agriculture, by 
President A. M. Garland. 

Minutes of the last meeting read and adopted. 

The following report was received and adopted: 


To the Illinois Wool Growers' Association: 


The undersiened would bej? leave to report that three elejcatit large flilver challenge 
cups have been purchased, suitably inacrined. and are now in possession of theoffleers of 
the Association, to be awarded to the breeders making the best exhibit of long, middle, 
and fine wool sheep. 


The subscription list and vouchor from the manufacturer are presented herewith. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A k. GARLAND, 
CHARLES F. MILLS. 


Eeport received, and committee discharged. 

Motion of Mr. Strawn carried, that the number of long wool sheep 
necessary to make an entry for the breeders cup be as follows—one 
ram and five ewes one year old—one ram and five ewes under one 
year old. 

Motion of Mr. Cotton carried, that the breeders of middle wool 
sheep be required, when competing for the challenge cups, to exhibit 
the same number of rams and ewes of corresponding age as the 
breeders of long wool sheep. 

The Association proceeded to the election of officers for the ensuing 
two years, with the following result: 
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OFFICERS. 


President—A. M. Garland .. . .Springfield 

Secretary and Treasurer—V. P. Eicbmond .. Moro 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Ist 

district- 

—Daniel Kelly . 

.Wheaton 

‘2d 

tf 

H. D. Emery. 

. . Chicago 

8d 

<( 

■ • • « ■ • ■ 


4th 

(t 

Geo. E. Peck.. . . 

Geneva 

5th 

t( 

J. L. Moore. 

. Polo 

6th 

it 

Samuel Dysart . 

Dixon 

7th 

(t 

Abner Strawn . 

Ottawa 

8th 

(( 

E. E. Day. 

. . . Streator 

9th 

<< 

Andrew Oliver 

Elmira 

10th 

it 

M. C. Brownlee . 

.Monmouth 

11th 

it 

E. M. Bell. 

Brighton 

12th 

a 

J. E. Megginson. 

.Jacksonville 

13th 

it 

Thomas Taylor. 

Waynesville 

14th 

a 

J. S. Brown .. .. .... 

Decatur 

16th 

it 

John Turner.... 

Todds Point 

Ititll 

it 

0. B. Nichols • * * •. 

Carlyle 

17th 

it 

James M. Scott. 

Belleville 

18th 

it 

E. L. Eobertson . ... 

. Sparta 

19th 

it 

Joseph Skeavington . ... 

Albion 

On motion of Charles F. Mills the President 

was authorized to 


appoint an expert for each of the three classe^^ of sheep competing 
for the breeders’ cups offered by the Association. 

Papers were then read by the following gentlemen, and generally 
discussed by members of the Association and others in attendance, 

“Judging sheep by scale of points”—Hon. Samuel Archer, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

“Cotswold sheep”—Col. Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. 
“Shropshire sheep”—James Cotton, Eockford, Ill. 

“Cheap wool”—E. M. Bell, Brighton, Ill. 

The following report was received and adopted; 


To A.M. Garland, President Illinois Wool Growei s' Association 

There were but three entries of fine wool sheep for the breeders' cup. As indicating the 
high merit of the animals competing, the score of each animal competing is given iiore- 
wfth: 


lam. any age ... 
Iwe, 2 years old 


•Eve, 1 year old 


.polnts.j 


F. E. Day 

1 

M’Fadden 

Bros. 

Taylor 

Bros. 

94 

92 

90 

95 

89 

92 

97 

82 

88 

95 

83 

91 

9t) ' 

96 

89 

98 

89 

89 

94 

88 

91 

91 

87 

91 

95 

89 

89 

98 

92 

88 

93 

90 

91 
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Ewe lamb 


Total.. 


Tayfor 

Bros. 



Tlio cup is awarded on the advertised conditions to P. E Day, of Streator, Ill., on the 
very high average of about 95 out of a possible llM) points on each of the 16 sheep entered. 
Respectfully submitted, V. P. RICHMOND. 


On motion, the Association adjourned, to meet at the same place 
at 7:30 o’clock, P. M., Wednesday of the week of the State Fair 
of 1882. 

A. M. GAELAND, President. 

V. P. Eichmond, Secretary. 


POINTS OF EXCELLENCE IN SHEEP, AND STANDARD FOR AWARDS AT FAIRS. 


BY SAMUKTj ARCHEE, HT. LOUIS, MO, 

All things have a beginning, and all things exist by law There is no such thing as 
chance, but unalterable laws control and bring about results. All things animate and 
inanimate exist, and it is al)ovc and beyond the power of man to create anything He 
can only change the form, bringing the influence of his intelligence to bear, operating by 
and with the laws of nature 

Reason is his strength, observation and analogy his progressive power, and by the 
propel exercise of these great prerogatiNOS man may accomplish all things short of a 
miracle 

To change the form of existing maitor, and by intelligence improve it, is an acme of 
success in life. 

The Creator’s command to innocent man in Eden was, "Keep it, and dress it,” and 
to-day cultivate and improve is made equally as much our duty. In tins wo are not 
required to labor without moans as the Israelites were reipiired to make bricks without 
straw, but the means commensurate with, and adequate to the end to be accoiiiplisbed, 
are within our reach. 

Matter in all its various forms- minerals, plants and animals,—has been prepared by the 
Supreme Architect, and is not only adapted to the use of man. but is also his schoolmas¬ 
ter to discipline and train his Intelligence to the exercise of its highest powers. To 
change the form of existing matter in its natural state, requiies but the mechanical 
genius and muscular skill of the w’orkman. The carpenter and blacksmith fashion inert 
matter as they will. In this way, too, w^orks of art are formed according to the fashion 
prescribed by the adopted rule, which aims at iho highest ideals, thus the sculptor is 
enabled by his skill to chisel out of the solid rook almost the exact physical personation 
of a human being, the minute outlines of the body being all reproduced in form, and even 
the countenance with its expression of thought and feeling delineated. 

In the inorganic mineral world the mental faculties of man demonstrate his power over 
created matter. The chemist, by his knowledge of the compatibles and incompatibles, 
will separate anv compound substance in its original constituent parts, or by the combi¬ 
nation of materials he may form a compound matter difTerlng from either of its compo¬ 
nent parts, better adapted to man’s use or enjoyment, and perhaps more durable in sub¬ 
stance, or more beautiful in appearance. 

Plants are propagated, and varieties changed and indefinitely increased in number and 
established in character, by the intelligence of man. But that to which I wish at this 
time to call particular attention, is the power of the intellectual, or human being, over the 
matter of the animal kingdom in its formation and grbwth, and will only dwellupon this 
branch of my subject long enough to show that this power Is wholly exerted by means of 
fixed laws. 

The animal body is simply earth, the constituent parts of which have undergone the 
chemical changes necessary to their present form, and which form is contingent upon 
and subservient to the life of the animal. The living creatures increase and multiply 
after their kind. This is the one universal and general law governing the animal cre¬ 
ation. "Like begets like,” is a law conceded to be as universally unornng as that "the 
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maRnetio needle points to the north.” True, the farmer, with his pick, his shovel and his 
trowel, can not go out and from his clay bank put up a fine milk cow, with the soft skin, 
the fawn color, the nicely covered horn wdth its rines of black, white and yellow, or with 
Guenon’s milk escutcheon, but he can judiciously mate the cow he may own with the bull 
his neighbor may own. and thereby produce a calf which, if he feeds and nourishes It, 
will in time grow up to be his ideal milk cow. He is not the producer in a gestative sense, 
but as an incipient director of the conception, and the controller of the gestation, ho is 
the producer, and properly termed the breeder. 

If the intelligence of man, then, has this control over the propagation of the lower 
animals, it must be by his knowledge of cause and effect in the laws covering conception 
and gestation. Ho is the philosopher, and reasons by analogy, the cause and effect in 
mating of certain animals. A person who mates animals is a breeder, but only the person 
who is conversant with the laws governing reproduction, and is capable of mating so as 
to produce an animal answering to his wishes, is entitled to the name of a scientific 
breeder. According to his attainment in this direction is his ability, as a brooder, mani¬ 
fested. If in the offspring he fails, or comes short of his purposes, it is because he did not 
mate the animals combining the properties necessary to produce the result of his desire. 
As an example of man’s power, in this respect, we have only to lookout on your own Fair 
ground here, and see the fine exhibit of Percheron horses, similar in form and appear¬ 
ance. Bo also with the Poll Angus cattle with every hair black, and the Devons with 
nearly every hair red, and the Alderneys with an entirely different appearance, and yet 
fixed in their characteristics. See. also, the turkeys and chickens, the ducks and geese, 
the pigeons and rabbits. Could any say that these animals, with their established char- 
actoristios, come by chance, or that there was nofr fixed laws governing their reproduc¬ 
tion. and that these laws were not familiar to, and availed of by man, i e , by the 
breeders? 

Look into your sheep pens and see the similarity of the Gotswolds, one with another, 
and so, also of the Bouthdowns. Hero is a fixedness of type which has been established 
by the adherence of their breeders to a standard of eveollence, unwritten though it may 
have been, yet none the less a standard, and just hero, I would remark, is the exemplifi¬ 
cation of the use of a stundard at all. 

If what I have said with regard to law governing in the production of sheen and other 
stock, and its manipulation by the intelligence of man bo true, then it follows in the 
breeding of sheep, for example, that the breeder must not only comprehend these laws, 
ho must have an ideal animal in his mind possessing certain excellence and qualifica¬ 
tions. ana this' ideal animal with these qualifications, is his standard of iioints of excel¬ 
lence or perfection. He who has no standard and is producing sheep of every size, shape 
and comeliness, not working on a definite plan, and with no clearly definite mow, is but 
a novice in the business andf only a little way along the path and up the hill of seientiflc 
breeding. ^ 

He who has control of his flock in their reproduction, and is producing animals from 
year to year similar in form, size and appearance, and all gradually approaching the high 
standard of excellence characteristic of his breed or family, is indeed high up in his pro¬ 
fession, and is already entering the elyslan fields of succe^-which border around the 
summit of perfection. He is worthy the name of selentisi, and is a benefactor to the 
human race. 

Why then need I argue the adoption of a standard in breeding, when there is no such 
thing as success in aoproaching perfection without it, and a complete knowledge of 
the physical organizations in their transmissions of characteristics*^ To my mind it is 
obvious, that a standard is essential and does absolutely exist with every man who breeds 
a sheep with any purpose whatever in view' 

But it may be asked, why make a general or universal standard’ Why not let every 
man have one of his own? 1 answer that an agreement embodying the combined wisdom 
of a nation of bret^lers is more likely to be right and is safer, than the opinion of any one 
man. however wise Then. In union there is strength, and a nation full of sheep, all bred 
in lines to their respective purpose, will attain a reputation and usefulness in no other 
way to be had. The one looks to the 08 tabli-*hment of an industry writh a definite future.' 
which will, in the growth and manufacture of its product, command and assume the 
investment of capital by reason of the assuredness and certainty of its results, while the 
other is the natural production of an ever changing material, from sheen bred with an 
aimless purpose. The one is an object generally understood, and prized for its valuable 
practical results, while the other would remind us of the useless jargon at the building of 
the tower of Babel. Where but one mind is exercised in forming a standard, some points 
are apt in time to become too prominent, and overreach their proper limits, in their rela¬ 
tion to others. For example: now often do we see flocks possessing many good points, 
and perhaps in m«>at respects, animals of merit, and yet, in some other points, they fall so 
short of perfection that they are discarded, and Anally sink put of notice and are scattered. 

The Saxon people took the Spanish Merino and bred them for fineness in quality of 
wool, and seemed to have almost neglected weight of fleece, and w'cight ‘Df body and con¬ 
stitutional vigor. The result was, the Saxon sheep, with some high points of merit, and 
yet producing but little wool, and being a feeble animal, they dwindled into insignificance. 

The French took the Spanish Merino, and bred for weight of fleece and size of carcass, 
neglecting quality of wool, form of body, and consequently constitutional vigor. The 
result was another failure. 

Had the great Napoleon Bonapart set up points of excellence for his national flocks, 
such as this one adopted by your State of Illinois, and had that standard been adhered to 
by the breeders of this famous national flook atBamboulia until now, I do not hesitate 
to say that France, and not the United States, would to-day be producing the model fine 
wooled sheep of the world. It was the want of a standard of excollonoe. with the points 
bearing a proper relation to each other, and to the whole, that caused these great sheep 
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walks to lose the piestige they once attained for producing the best fine wool sheep. It 
was the want of a properly balanced standard persistently adhered to, which proved so 
disastrous in these two great families of Merino sheep. Will not the American breedeis 
of all kinds of sheep take ^\aining from the errors of those who have gone before us, and 
adopt such measures as will save our reputation while we have it? 

I wish it understood that I refer to breedeis of blooded sheep rathei than to the endless 
variety of crosses and mongrels from which the great body of American wool is grown. 
Standard points of excellence for a bleed should be one embodying in itself—First, the 
parts which go to make up the proper animal organization, assuiing health and vigor of 
body and usefulness of caicass for mutton Bmce mutton is oui article of food for which 
the carcasses of all sheep are used, it Is apparent that it should have its full share of 
attention m the standards of all breeds and varieties Particular! y may this be so, because 
the highest type of mutton sheep is also the highest type of constitutional vigor 

Secondly but not of less importance, the propeitles of fleece, wh ch will make it most 
useful in the manufacture of the muteiial for which it is iutended. 


If the bleeders of the different varieties would adopt and adhere to a standard of fleece 
in quality, length, evenness etc which would distinguish them from any other variety, 
might then have a stable classlflcation of wools v^leh would be generally understood 
by the groweis as oil as the m inufucturei and to which manufacturers could and would 
adapt their machinery ^viih an assurance that ea( h grade will continue to be grown 


You breeders of sheep in the United States have it in your power to establish and breed 
to points of excellence in wool which w ould m lime be the acknowledged standard classlfl- 
catlon with manufacturers as well as giowers Wool having all lengths ol staple and all 
(lualitios of fibre may bo grown in this country to advantage Then why grow lomj coarse 
wool on a Merino when it is and can be grown so much bettor on a C otswold ^ For 5 ears 
these long wool \ arieties have been bred 101 this specific purpose Why grow coarse w ool 
on Merinos w hen it is grown so easily and properly belongs to the Middle Wool or Down 
sheep’ 


The shot t clothing wool of evenness and fine quality is most easily grown on the Merino, 
and it has been thus pioducod for hundreds of years 


It IS not In the limits of my subject to discuss the merits of any standaid here at length, 
and I will only lomark hero that the standards or points of ex( ollenoe handell mo, and 
which have been adopted by your association are good ones and if the best sheep of the 
country veiy neaily approached either of thorn in points they would be much bettor than 
they are now and in fact I do not believe there Is a sheep anywhere that in pointof excel¬ 
lence, will fill one of these standards I may add that I do not think the scale of points 
foi the Middle Wool and Combing Wools are so well described as that for the Merinos, and 
pel haps not so well delineated as they should bo 

These standards should bo minute m description I do not say there should be only 
three standards adopted by breeders Flora my knowledge of the sheep breeding and 
wool manufacturing business it i^ mv opinion that four 01 at most five standards foi the 
blooded sheep breeders would bo sufficient to produce all the wools necessary Espec 1 - 
ailyisthisso from the fact that intermediate staples will alwj^y be giown upon giades 
and mixed breeds of sheep 1 sometimes think that the mam loasou why we are slow m 
favoring standards is because wo have not got the sheep tliat will maik high enough on 
the standanl This is a week position becauqo for »the samt excuse, we might sav we 
will cease to breed and impiovo towards peiffotiuii Would it not bo bettei and mu( h 
more noble to set all our sheep aside and abandon all our prejudices and come together 
m ar argument, about what should constitute a peifect sheep and then each go to woik 
with our lespective kinds and vie with each other honestb, to excel in producing the 
animals that will most nearly approach the standard’ As the matter now stands anew 
wrinkle, or a new lump of fat, may start a now fashion, and they are now as numerous, 
and many of them quite as useless as some of the numoious fashions which constitute 
the ever-changing style of a lady s wardiobe 

As to the application of these standards in planning awards at fairs, I apprehend all 
would see and apprec lato the utility after the plan shall have had a few fair trials The 
purpose of our public exhibitions known as fairs may be classed for the purpose of 
making the pi ogress of Improvement and of indicating the person entitled to this meiit, 
and for the purpose of education and as a means of social enjoym^ nt Bo far as sheep 
are concerned ihe objet t to be accomplished can be much more readily attained, if the 
standards to which thedifti.rent classes aie bred weie more public and more generally 
undeistood and if the judges were reuuiied to indicate,in writing their judgment on 
each part of the scale in particular This decision thus rendered and placarded over 
every pen of sheep where it belongs, would not only be a gieat means of general informa¬ 
tion, but it would tend to indicate and assist the breeders themselves in their improve¬ 
ments—not only this, but by thus lequiring judges to ^ve their judgment of mei it on the 
different points for publication a long step will have oeen taken to Insure from them a 
close inspection, and an honest and candid expression of decision, regardless of all 
favoritism 

To you gentlemen, sheep bleeders of Illinois In your State Association belongs the 
honor of first having adopted points of excellence, as a breeding standard, for application 
in making awards at your fairs I bid you ever good speed, and believe it is a mark of 
progress, and if adhered to will be a now^erful and effective means to be used in your 
onward and upward march towaid the goal of perfection. 
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THE “D01»n” BKEElh 


BY TAMES COTTON, BO( KPORD, ILL. 

There are several vaiieties of sheep known as Downs vi? Southdown oi bu‘^s6\, 
Shropshire Down, Hampshire Down and Oxfordshire Down The oldest and iiodouht 
purest breed, is the Soiithdown noted tor the Gur>eiiority of their mutton, it beina lim i in 

f frain (and consequentlv more juk y and better flavoied) than an) other bleed and TMth a 
arirer proportion of lean to the amount of fat They aic strictly the true type of a mutton 
sJieep and that is all the breeders claim for them Tho> are rather light siiearers and 
lose the wool on their bellies thighs etc when over two or three years old Then color 
in face and legs, should be a hght {vev or btown, the more fashionable color of the present 
day being the light grey, which is undoubtedlj the true color The late Hiimphn y \vt bb 
(than wh<»m there was no more reliable bree<ler, and from whose flock have descencUd 
almost all the prize-winners of the present day) was most particular in kcf ping stin tly 
to the light grey color Iha\o often seen bouthdowns exhibited with hhuk faces and 
logs, but, depend upon it, there has been some cross of oithc r Shropshire oi Hampshiie 
introduced some time 01 other, in fact this is very fn‘Quentlv done ( 0111*^1116 of a few of 
the most noted breeders) to give more carcass and weight of fleece and consequently 
make a more piolltable sheen to laise, as they still Kfttain then superior mutton ciualities 
There is no doubt that the other families of Downs owe a great deal to the Southdown for 
their mutton ciualities, but that is all the Southdown can really claim in the make up of 
the other Downs 

The tenant farmers of Great Britain, who have to pay high rent and heavy ta\c s m ike 
it their constant study to breed and improve their stock of all kinds b\ oxpenmeiiting 
and carefully observing which biecds give the most leturn and are coiiseciutntly the 
7ent payei s 

I think the English farmer has fully determined that the bleed ot sheep which gives 
him the best returns for the food consumed—the sheep that will flock best and do with 
least artificial food and foi the combine d production of wool and mutton-is the bhiop- 
shire Down It is what the English tenant faimer calls the rent-|)a> mg sheep While 
producing a carcass of mutton equal in ciuality to the Southdown and a third heaviei at 
the same age it produces a fleece of medium comlung wool whic h will eompaic favor¬ 
ably in weight With any of the wool gtowing brreds—that is taking the average wc ight 
of a whole flock They are very prolific aveiaging about f»h per ( ent of twins and will 
suckle twins e<iually as well as a Merino or ( otswold will take care of one As apio< f of 
the popularity of this breed of sheep, out of 4«>4 entries of sheep at tne Koyal Agiicul- 
tuial Society show of England, this year, there were d03 Shropsbiie or ovoi two thuds of 
the whole number exhibited 

These Shl^pshiies were founded about fifty years ago fiomtheLongnvnds or ( ann<xk 
Chase sheep (a hUu k fa< e sheep noted foi hardiness ot eou'»litution and '^upeiior mutton 
qualities) and by judicious selections of the oest ewes and rams and breeding to a fixed 
standard they have now iea( hed their present state of perfection I do not doubt that 
In a very shoittime they will become in this country (as tin y are in Great Britain) the 
most popular of all breeds The Staffordshire idieflisei of boptembor 17 IKSl in speak¬ 
ing of sheep at the Staffordshire Agiu ultuial show says 

In sheep the puzeb wen conflaed to the breed of the district which is uiuiuestion iMy 
the Shropshire In the Midland counties it must be sati‘»fac tory to bieedtus to see the 
strides which this shet p is m iking in public or rather farming estimation The ni'ignifl 
cent display at the Derby Uoyal is feufflcient,to •^ay that such is the tase They will 
thrive where others will almost stai ve Although n » breed pays better for liberal treat¬ 
ment than the justly celebrated Shropshire ihe moa» is equal to any and the amount of 
wool they will clip ui der good managt inent is fairly liberal The farmers of this county 
appreciate fheir merit and the consequence is, the Staffordshire Agricultural Societ j do 
not offer prizes for any other breed 

I think, with the foreign demand wo have for good mutton, and also the enormous 
increase for homo consumption, that the day has gone by for raising sheep solely for 
wool, more especially on improved farms, and within easy distance of good maikets 
When croHi^d on the Merino or native sheep the half breeds are very hardy and good 
mutton and the wethers are worth in Chicago market, about a cent per pound more than 
4;he common native sheep 

The Hampshire Downs are pretty much (onfined to their own county and a few adjoin¬ 
ing counties, in the south ot England They are classed as sliort-woolod sheep and are 
noted for breeding earlier in the season than any other breed, they consequently art 
valuable for raising early lambs which command a large price I have seen Hnmp*'hii 0 
lambs in April andMay that w^ould dress from 70 to hO pounds They ore generally kept 
on roots and artificial food, and do not thrive well on grass alone They are what aie 
termed hurdle sheep in England—that is they aiefeiieea closely on roots during the win¬ 
ter, and on clover, etc , during the summer months, and led grain, etc .thus manuiingthe 
land, from which Is afterwards raised enormous crops of wnoat, etc I have seen them 
tried In this country, with not veiy good results, unless they have been well g ained and 
highly fed. They like the Shropshire are also a good mutton sheep have olack faces 
and legs, large ears, are longer In the leg and not so neat a built sheep as the Shropshire, 
heads and bellies not so well covered with wool, a much shorter fleece, and not such 
heavy shearers. 

We next come to the Oxfordshire Downs, which are so closely related'^© the Cotswqlds 
that they really ought to be classed as long-wooled sheep It is only within the last few 

S ears that they have had a separate class In the Royal and other shows, simply because 
ley could not be bred uniform in character, but of late years more attention has been 
paid to this breed, which has brought them to a tolerably uniform standaid The Cqt*^- 
wold has been most used in the make-up of this breed. They are the largest of all the 
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Downs broods b it lack the suporloi mutton aualities of the other ^arietios being much 
coarser an 1 too closely alli 3d to the long wuloi breeds to baa good mutton sheep 
They nio grey in the face thiive well on i nproved grasses and artificial food are not so 
haidy and will not flock so well as most of the otht r Downs They like the Hampshires, 
art pretty much confined to tho county from which they derive their name I have seen 
some of the best spet imens of the breed imported and exhibited in this country but have 
ncvei yet seen any bred here that did the breed much credit Howevei like most other 
bleeds of sheep there is a place for them in this great country to inmrove the native 
sheep It is quite a matter of choice which is really the best of the Down families for 
Cl ossing purposes A great deal depends on the < lass of sheep they an intended to im¬ 
prove From personal experience and observation and fiomits great natural perfections 
111 symmetry uniformity quality early maturity and vigorous maintenance of its I ardi- 
lioodof (onstitution naturtil productiveness gieat scale weight and muscular propor¬ 
tions also its comparatively heavy and valuable wool with cutting properties I claim 
thatth Shioii'ihite Down stands prot inipent and unrivalled anl has won for itself its 
present high position as a piofltable sheep for all climates and every kind of soil and I 
antn ipato a gic.it futuie for them in this countiy 


CHEAP WOOL. 


BY R M BELL BBIOHIOV ILL 

The conditions surrounding the wool market of this country are such that the prices we 
obtain for oui clips are generally unsatisfactoiy There is noceitainty about it except 
that the thing will always happen to cut the prn e down at the very time you shear 
and when you wish to sell Hitherto sheepmen have sold their wool when it was off the 
blu cp without much regard to what they got for it Farmers usually need a little cash 
about that time and take what is offered wool buyers have learned to take advantage 
of this tact Many of them in th( west depend upon .i month oi two active buying t > i un 
them through the balance of the vt ar in the fieo and easy way they live Last ^ ear and 
this howevei the wool raisers have acted a good deal nioie independent tlian toimorly 
They saw no just cause for the break in tho market of the spring of 1880 They Wbhoved 
th( le was no sense m the course things took Ihov wt lo able to hold their wool and did 
It with pertinacity and unanimity that wassurpilsing Manufacturers and dealers filled 
to take in tho domestic < lip at pru es they wi i o exi o ting to Wool gi owers were willing 
thev should use foreign wool if thev proferied to held our wool and did well at it 
This yeai wo weie more cautious and enough domestic fleece was sold to prevent the 
importation of foreign w ools It w is a narrow esc .ipt for us though Had not wool bt en 
film lu Lngland with an upward tendency two or three cents in our markets would have 
floodt d us hopelessly again 

We have Iearn( d some things in the meantime whu h we may as well accept as facts 
We are buyers of wool in tho woi Id s markets and shall continue to be for years Morti¬ 
fying as the fact may bo England holds the balance of power in the Wdol trade In the se 
days of rapid ocean transit eight clays can put upon our shores millions of pounds of 
wool The minute wool gets too high here or when a combination ot wool manufac¬ 
ture! s sees fit to break oui market an order by telegi iph to London sends prices for our 
domestic fleece to the bottom 

biipply and demand govern th< wool markets of the world, it is suiiposed but our 
Americ an market is governed by foieign wools and by the caprices and manipulations of 
the brokers If we weie absolutely powerless it would be the part of wisdom to quietly 
accept the situation gracefully but while we have millions and millions of undeveloped 
and uuo< cupied acres of land capable and every way suited to the pioduction of the best 
wools precisely suited to the wants of our domestic manuf icturors wo ought to be 
nettled by the stinging fact that wo are depending upon others who are knowing to our 
h< iplessnoss The remedy is in our own hands within our own reach Iho question to 
our w ool growei s is not what can we get for our wool but how cheap can we grow wool ^ 
To the wool growers of Illinois and everywhefe else on lands worth $50 to $100 per acre 
this is an idle question There is some profit to them, but they cannot solve the problem 
It must bo done on the cheap lands of the West and South Fiom lands worth from one 
lo three dollars per acre must come tho solution to the problem How shall this country 
compote with Australia, South Ameru a, Asia and Africa^ Wo have been trvmg to do this 
by the improvement of our sheep and the bettei quality of our fleeces We must continue 
these Improvements with all the intelligence and energy our Yankee nation is capable of 
Let forin*^tanoe as good sheep with as efticient care as those of Ohio West Yirginia and 
Pennsylvania receive be placed on the ommentlv cheap lands of Southern Missouri, 
costing on an av erage say tw o dollars per acre and w hat would be the profits of such an 
investmert-^ Then take iu all the sunny south and what would be the results in ten 
> ear s ^ We make no invidious comparisons against Colorado New Mexico Texas or any 
of the out-west regions There is much energy and perseverance shown by the western 
w ool grow ers m meeting the me oiivenienccs and uncertainties of wool growing on the 
plain<^ They have made fortunes and sustained immense losses and are still going 
ahead w ith zeal and enthusiasm Their vast ranges and flocks suit the migratory and 
hap hazard system of sheep husbandly which they temporarily engan^eln None pro 

E os( to go on to their ranges with their families to live permanently In safe comfortable 
omes They propose to chance it for a time until they get rich and then go back where 
they came from to live easy This is not the safest or best wav Permanent homes mean 
comforts improv^fnts culture of minds flocks and lands In Colorado they estimate 
flv*> acres to a sheep on the natural range but as thev crowd in upon each other they 
adopt inigation fences and introduce alfalfa where it is possible and are able to keep 
large flocks on the same area of land Probably—yes very surely—the vast west will 
bee 3ine wholly occupied in stock ranges Sheep are destined to send the cattle further 
to the front By degrees sheep are b^ng Introduced into the south and are finding favor 
even with cotton raisora themselves who have been educated to hate sheep It is our 
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opinion here should be the true home of the American wool-giower From the land of 
sunshine and perpotual shall com < the cheapest wool and the best wool Texas it 
18 estimated, can make mono> at ralsinsrsheep with wool at ton cents per pound breorgia 

£ utsit at seven cents pei pound If these two States can, then Tennessee Mississippi 
ouisiana and other Southern States can and will, in immense (luantities 

If this IS so, you ask what is to become of wool raising m Illinois * There is no hope of 
any further protection trom the go\einment than we have and we are continually 
alarmed lest we lose the pittance of a tariff that we have I with you have been anxious 
and woriied about this thing I felt that \merlca must gro\^ wool—had to grow i\ool— 
and that It had to pay us to do so even if we had to double our tariff to do it which I 
frankly admit to you is out of the Question undet the existing si ntiments of our people 
We shall haidly hope to hold wh it we have much longer Because Illinois Ohio Penn¬ 
sylvania New York Michigan or West Virginia shall not be able to grow wool it is no 
reason that the cheap suitable lands named above bhali not grow all that our people 
reiiuire The improvement of the Hocks the improvement of the care and handling and 
pasturage shall go on in the west and the south, until we shall compete with Australia oi 
South America with or without a tariff to protect us While we believe in a protective 
tariff for weak Ameiican industries and particiilatlv foi the woolen and wool industry of 
this country for many reasons patriotic if none eNc we are imdined to believe the pro 
duction of wool in this country would suffei less than wo anticipate by the removal of 
our tariff The sheep on high priced lands can and would goon to cheaper lamis better 
«uited to the production of as good wool whii h would cost less than half what it does in 
Ohio, or any northern Stato Were it not for the selling of sheep Ohio New York Mich¬ 
igan or Virginia would go out of the business since wool does not pay them at the pi ice 
which even they get for then s It Is time gentlemen we ha I looked this Question str aight 
in the face here in the north We shall get no mote protection than we have, and we 
stand the chance of losing some if not all wc now have We must grow wool We 
must compote with the ruder nations of the globe, and grow as good wool if not bottei 
We can not do this here Out lands are too high and are llttod to other industries Thtro 
IS plenty of land every way suited to the production of the cheapest wool It is not at 
our doors but it is not so far away, and there is every inducement to go and occupy it 
safely, comfort ibly and profitably for iis and for oui children after us Shall wo do tins 
before or aftei we shall be compelled to^ I say compelled to for bv the least leduction 
not to say lemoval of the protection we now have we shall bo compelled to find bettei 
locations for our flocks oi sell them to men who have the enterprise to do so C heapti 
wool is the Inevitable before us < heap wool from cheap lands must come wince as we 
may When we shall have occupied all oui d)miin we miy find protection absolutely 
necessary, but urnil wo h ivo wc feel a doubt about it TheM3 aie coming changes which 
pioralso much to us Americans mu-it grow tn)re mutton for themselves and for Eng¬ 
land Th^canbedonc best on our rich \aluable lands convenient to cheap rapid 
tiansport^ion linos Large are is hitherto sheep ranges are needed foi agriculhnal 
purposes m this country Australia is expeiienc Ing the same changes, they are produe 
ing wheat and beef and mutton for the mother country South America is shipping meat 
to Europe by the now processes of lefrigorators Texas is d > ng the same thing All of 
which takes from the wool growing industry By the now railway with Mexico wo shall 
get wool m incioasing Quantities in exchange for oui manuf ictures With all these 
changes we may hope lo And the future of our own mdustiy more favorable than we feai 
Any way, we must meet it by using our whole resources fully, economically and mtelli 
gently 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


B\ CHA.BLE8 F MILLS, SPBINOIIBLD, ILLINOIS 

The history and important part the Cotswold breed of sheep has performei in the im¬ 
provement of the popular bieeds of sheep of the present day, would reQuire a volume of 
considerable size In the short paper appropriate for this occasion it is not oxpei ted, 
neither would it bo possible, to more than give a brief description of this well known 
breed of long-wool sheep 


PBSCBIPTION. 

The Cotswold is one of the largest breeds of sheep representative animals tipping the 
beam at 300 and 340 pounds at eigntoen months of age, 400 pounds and upwards at two and 
a half years of age. 

It is at home on all soils, and produces a large carcass of mutton of good quality and a 
heavy fleece of combing wool, which enters so largely into the manufacture of fabrii s 
worn by mankind 

The best breeders agree that the Cotswold of “td^day’ has a long straight body, well 
rounded ribs, flanking low down good full twist broad flat back full and low in brisket, 
a neat stylish head broad between the eyes, neatly tapering face a good aiched neck, 
short legs, with head, laws and legs well covered with wool, and altogether an attractive, 
spirited, and stylish body covered with long, flne, wavy wool, which is glossy, and in 
great demand for many purposes 

They are quiet, docile, and make more rapid gain per day and give larger return m 
weight frpm a given amount of food, than any omer breed. 

They are considered more courageous than some breeds of sheep in defending them¬ 
selves against the attacks of dogs or wolves. 

For crossing your common sheep, where wool and mutton are desired, the Cotswold is 
decidedly the best 
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To the fore^foing valuable auaUtios may be added that of early maturity, vi<jorou8 and 
hardy (*on«titution. and that the ewes are prolific breeders and jfood nursers, yielding: an 
abundance of milk. 


HI8TOBY. 

The Cotswold breed of slieop has an ancient history,—its popularity dating as far back 
as the twelfth centuiy. 

Ml Mattocks says that “the exportation of Cotswold sheep from England was early 
prohibited, (except under the Ko>al license; and although this restriction was afterwards 
remo\ed, yot the eftect was in producing a fixed race of great value.” 

They originally attracted attention on account of their large yield of wool of a very 
long staple. They have always been noted for their ability to endure cold weather. 8o 
much does this characttiristic predominate, even at the present day, that no hard treat¬ 
ment will tell upon theii constitution so rapidly as th(‘ mistaken zeal of some breeders, 
especially in this country, which confines them to close, ill-ventilated sheds or barns in 
winter 

Coleman claims that the Cotswolds aio the largest breed of domesticated sheep in the 
■world 

This bleed of sheep was in demand for exportation from England as early as in 1467, in 
wliK h year application was made to King Edward IV. for ‘ license to pass over certain 
Cotswold sheep into Spam ’ 

The sheep take their name fioni the “cots.” or sheds in which they wore usually shel¬ 
tered fr<jm inclement storms m the winter, and the “wolds," or open hilly ground on 
which they were pastured in the winter. 

The IrUge number and populantv of the sheep raised on the hills in Gloucestershire. 
England, wdiciethis brood of sheep w’as lmplo^cd, has gi\en it the name of Cotswold 
Hills 


WOOL. ^ 

loro\erfoui bundled years (1464), the wool of Cotswold sheep has been held In great 
esteem, and has geneially commanded a high piice. 

Combing wools arc used in shawls fancy knit goods, ladies* fancy cloakings, serges, 
moiecns. alnpacas, cloth lining, mohair lusters, lastings, damask tor furniture, turniture 
co\eiiiigb. curtains, webbing for reins, giiths, suspondeis, flags, military sashes, cord 
and tassels, nubias, braids, bindings, &c , &c. 

All authoi ity says “New and beautiful stvies of ladies goods command the admiration 
and pHtion«igH of the fashionable w'oild, and in\ontion is almost equally nfe in the pro¬ 
duction ot fancy goods tiom long wool foi gentlemen The high price of (’otswold wool 
shoiil 1 not be det mod extiavagant, in view' of the tact that the shrinkage in scouring is 
but 18 to 20 per cent., while the waste m Meiino wool ranges from 40 to 70 per cent. 

“A pound of a\eiagc Cotswold fleece will make as much scoured wool as two and one- 
half pounds of Merino, which shiinks 68 per cent ” 

Eighteen to twenty-tw'o pounds of unwashed avooI has been sheared from good speci¬ 
mens and the long and abundant fleece is rich in all the most valuable qualities of long 
wool—length, luster, crimp and style. 


MUTTON. 

Bleeders of Cotswold shoop aio compelled to accede prei minence to the Southdown 
foi suporioi <iuality of mutton. 

There is no doubt but what the Cotswold breed of sheep may bo improved bv careful 
and continued seltction until it would nearly approach the popular standard for lean, 
well flavored. juic\ mutton and at tlm same time the large size, weight of fleece and 
otiiei excellent qualities retained that have made the Cotswold sheen popular for contu- 
iies for improving nearly all the recogni/od largo breeds of long and middle wool sheep^ 

Piactical and unprejudiced breeders will give preference to such breeds as promise the 
be«t returns for the capital and labor invested. 

The large number of flocks of this breed of “heop found in ail portions of the United 
States, IS good evidence of the pioflt attending the breeding of the Cotswold sheep. 

St and aids are determined largely by the changing market, or the style of wool or 
quality of mutton that will bring the most money is the criterion that will influence the 
majority of sheep ow nors. 

The breeder makes a fatal mistake in trying to make one breed of sheep excel in every 
particular Boils and maikets in various localities are especially adapted to some of the 
well established types. 

The rolling prairies ot Illinois seem especially adapted to the Cotswold sheep, which 
are noted for quick growth and comparative hardiness. 

There is an increased demand for Cotswold sires, for grading up the numerous flocks of 
small native sheep. 

The objection frequently urged against this bree<l of sheep, on the ground that they do 
nor flock-or herd well togetheiMS not applicable to other than large unenclosed ranges, 
wild c It is doubtful there ever was a flock ol Cotsw’old sheep of any considerable size. 
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The habit of the Cotswold «;hoot) of Rcatterinff over the na^^ture is not onh of advantage 
to the floek m giving each animal nntiodden grasb that has not been soiled b> n compdet 
flock of sheep passing ov ei the ground but the i ange is ev enly grazed and the dioppings 
more uniformly distributed 


COTBVVOLD CROSSES 


The Cotswold bn ed of sheep has been more frequently used in developing the new can¬ 
didates for public favor of the long wool t>p«s than an/ othoi lueed for tin n ason that 
no bettei cross ( ould be made wlieie both quality of mutton largo si/o and heavy fleece 
of combing wool aie desired 

bpooner, an English authority speaking of the Cotswol 1 breed in his work on Hheep 
says “They have also been used in (tossing othei bieeds as before noticed and have 
been mixed with the Hamsphiredowns 

‘ It 18 indeed the improved Cotswold that under the term new or imp! ov ed Oxfoi dshire 
sheep are so frequently the sue eessful candidates for piizesoffeied for the best long 
wooled sheep at some of the principal agiieultural meetnigs oi shows in the kingdom 
The quality of the mutton is considered supeiioi to that of the Leicester the t illow being 
less abundant with a larger development of musr le oi flesh We mav th< refoie regard 
this breed as one of established reputation and extending itself throughout evei y district 
in the kingdom ’ 

On page62of Kandall s Piactieal Shepherd wo find that the Cotsw Id has played an 
important part in thefoimation of the Shropshiiedown sheep which is now one of the 
most popular middle v^ool breeds of sheep bpeakmg as far back as 1866 of the more 
common sheep Ihis standaid work says 

* As the country advanced and the breeds became valuable foi their carcasses as well 
as for thoir wool the more common sheep weio crossed with other breeds but more par¬ 
ticularly with the long wooled Leicosteis and Cotswolds oi short wooled bouthdowns 

Mr Spooner gi\Ob the Cotswold breed credit foi improving the Hampshire dovv ns He 
says ‘If then we were ask( d what oilgn al blood pn dominated In the Ilanipshiie 
sheep we should unquestionably say the bouthdowii, but if the* fintlier question were 
put IS the pre'sent bleed deiived from the bouthelown and the original Hampshiie alone 
wo should express a doubt as to sue h conclusion as there is good reason to considci 
that some improved Cotswold blood has been infused 

We find the following<iuotation on page 47 of Kandalls Piactieal Shopheid ‘Ihe 
occasional intioduction of a little ( otswolel blood into a Leice ster flock has the effei t of 
Impiovingyboth the constitution ot the» animal and also the hind (luarteis 

Othoi authorities might be lefened to if iiee essary to eonvinc e the shepherd desirous 
of a large mutton sheep well covered with a heavy fleoce of combing wool of superior 
exe ellence that the Cotswold biet d for long wool and muttoi iS not surpassed 


\MEiaCAN COTSWOLD AbBOClATION 


A paperof this ehai actor would not be (ompleto vv ithout reference tothe AmeiieanCots- 
wold Association an organization incoiporated uudei the laws of the State of Illinois 

This Asso( latioii is managed by the leading breedeis of Cotswold sheep in the I nited 
States and (''anada 

The obiect of the Association is ‘ the eollei tion revision piesorvation and publication 
of the history and pedigrees of puie bred Cotswold sheep ’ 

The nssoeintlon has issuetf two volumes of the American Cotswold Record and done 
much important woik in encouraging bieedeis to stiive for bottei results ns well as in 
calling the attention ot the public to the good qualities of this bleed of sheep 

The following is a list of the oflleors of the Assoeinllon Tht standaid of excellence 
and bcale of pointb for Cotswolif ram and ewo adopted by the \ssociation is also giv en 


Im oipoiated undei the laws of the State of Illinois 


AMERICAN COTSWOLD ASSOCIATION. 

OPPICERS. 


President—T L Miller, Beecher, Ill. 

Vice-Presidents—John C Snell, Edmonton. Ontario, Ohas T Mattocks, Poitland, Me , 
Robert C Estill, Lexington Ky 
Secretary and Treasurer—Chas P Willard Chicago, III 

Board of Directors—Samuel E Pinthei Sherman III , Chns A De Graff, Janesville, 
Minn , Chas F Mills, Springlleld Ill*; T L Miller, Beecher Hi Chns P Willard Chi¬ 
cago. Ill 
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Standabd op Excellence and Scale of Points fob Cotswold Eam. 

Points. 

Head not too line; moderately small, and broad between the eyes and nostrils, but 
without a short thick appearance, and in young animals well covered on crown 
with long, lustrous wool. ^ 

Face, either white, or slightly mixed with gray or white, dappled with brown. 4 

Nostrils wide and expanded. Nose dark. 1 

Fyes prominent, but mild looking... 2 

Ears, broad, long, moderately thin, and covered with short hair. 4 

Collar lull from breast, and shoulders tapering gradually all the way to where the 
neck and head ]oin. The neck should be short, thick and strong, indicating consti¬ 
tutional vigor, and free from coarse and loose skin. ^ 

Shoulders broad and full, and at the same time join so gradually to the collar forward 
and chin backward as not to leave the least hollow in either place. 8 

Fore-leg mutton on the arm or fore thigh should come quite to the knee. Leg 
upright with heavy bone— being clear from superfluous skin, with wool to fetlock, 
and may bo mixed with gray. 4 

Breast broad and well forward. Keeping the legs wide apart. Girth or chest full and 
deep . 10 

Fore-Flank quite full, not showing hollow behind the shoulders. 5 

Back and Loin broad, flat and straight, from which the ribs must spring with a fine 
circular arch. 12 

Belly straight on underline. 8 

Quarters long and full, with mutton quite down to the hook. 8 

Hock should stand neither in nor out.2 

Twist, on junction inside the thighs, deep, wide and full, which, with a broad breast, 
will keep the legs open and upright. 5 

F^cfcc.—The whole body should be covered with long, lustrous wool. 18 

Total.100 

Standabd 01? Excellence and Scale ot Points fob Cotswold Ewe. 

Points. 

Head moderately flne, broad between the eyes and nostrils, but without a short, thick 
appearance, and well covered on crown with long, lustrous wool. 8 

Face, either white, or slightly mixed with gray or white, dappled with brown. 4 

Nostnls wide and expanded. Nose dark. 1 

Eyes prominent, but mild looking. 2 

Ears broad, long, moderately thin, and covered with short hair. 4 

Collar full from breast, and shoulders tapering gradually all the way to where the 
neck and head join. The neck should be flne and graceful, and free from coarse 
and loose skin. 5 

Shoulders broad and full, and at the same tune join so gradually to the collar forward 
and chin backward as not to leave the least hollow in either place. 8 

Fore-Zet/s.—The mutton on the arm or fore thigh should come <iuite to the knee. Leg 
upright, with heavy bone—being clear from superfluous skin, with wool to fetlock, 
and may be mixed with gray. 4 

Breast broad and well forward—keeping tho legs wide apart. Girth or chest full and 
deep. 10 

Fore-Flank quite full, not showing hollow behind tho shoulder. 4 

Back and Loin broad, flat and straight, from which the ribs must spring with a flne 
circular arch. 12 

Belly straight on underline. 5 

Quarters long and full, with mutton quite down to the hook. 8 

Hock Should stand neither in nor out. 2 

Twist, or junction inside the thighs, deep, wide and full, which, with a broad breast, 
will keep the legs open and upright. 5 

Fleece,—The whole body should bo covered with long, lustrous wool. IS 

Total.lOO 
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ILLINOIS TILE-MAKERS' ASSOCIATION, 


THIRD ANNUAL'MEETING. 


Officers, 1881. 

President—E. C. Straight . Fairbury 

Vice-President—J. M. Pinkerton.Smithville 

Secretary—T. D. Spaulding. Gibson City 

Treasurer—John McCabe.Eushville 


Rooms Department of Agriculture, 
Springfield, III., Jan. 18, 1882. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock A. M. 

The President, J. K. Reader, being absent, Vice-President A. H. 
Staats was called to the chair. 

J. J. W. Billingsley was made Secretary pro tern. 

Motion of J. C. Straight carried, that a committee be appointed 
to prepare a programme for the meeting. 

Chair appointed as said committee, Messrs. J. C. Straight, J. M. 
Pinkerton, John McCabe, D. Vanhise and George S. Tiffany. 

On motion, the Association adjourned to meet at 2 o’clock P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association met pursuant to adjournment. 

The Committee on Programme made the following report, which 
was adopted: 

To the President llltnots Tile>‘Maker8* Association: 

The following programme and order of business is recommended: 

Report of Secretary and Treasurer. 

Election of officers. 

Paper^finglneerlng and Laying Tile, by Prof. I. O. Baker,Ilndustrial University, Cham¬ 
paign. 

Paper—C. G. Elliott, Road Draining. 
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Discussion—Clays How to increase the demand for Tile 
Discussion-Construction of Kilns , . 

Respectfully submitted 


J 0 STRAIGHT 
J M PINKERTON. 
JOHN Me C ABE. 

D VANHISE. 

GEOBOE S i-IFFAN^ 
Committee 


The Tieasurer made the following report, which was adopted: 

Tdf Association 

In account with John McCabe Tieasurer 
Cl 

By balance in Treasury , 

membership fees 

i)> 

To expenses piintinfi: etc . 
balance in Tieasury 


I certify that the abo\e is correct 

JOHN M( CABE Tieasurer 


$^5 25 
28 00 


$18 20 
i5 05 


$53 25 $53 25 


The Association then proceeded to the election of o&cers, with the 
following result 


President—K. C Straight 
Vice-President—J. M. Pinkerton 
Secretary—T D. Spaulding 
Treasuier—John McCabe 


Fairbury, Ill. 
Smithville, Ill. 
Gibson City, Ill. 
Rushville, Ill. 


The following gentlemen paid their annual dues and weie enrolled 
as members 


James M Bourne 
J J. W. Billingsley 
George Clark 
T. E. Chandler 
H M. Clark 
Prank Darst 
George T. Pastes 
Eggleston & Spaulding.. 
S D Fisher 
A. Gooding 
J W Green 
W A. Griffith 
8. Hugenberger. 

R. M. Kerns. 

J. Lehman. 

D. 0. Loy. 

John McCabe. 

J W. Miller. 

Charles F. Mills 

C. C. Merrill. 

J. M. Pinkerton 
Oscar Pinkerton 
T. D. Spaulding 
Charles Stookey. 

A. H. Staats 

D. W. Stookey. 


Springfield, Illinois 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Low Point, Illinois 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Covington, ‘‘ 
Eureka, Illinois 
Danville, Indiana 
Gibson City, Illinois 
Springfield, “ 
Belleville, 

Dayton, “ 
Minier, “ 
Buffalo “ 
Milo, “ 
Maiseilles, “ 
Monticello, 
Rushville, 

Kansas, “ 
Springfield, ‘‘ 
Mount Pulaski, “ 
SmithviUe, 

Low Point, “ 

Gibson City, “ 

Belleville, “ 
Cornell, ** 
Buffalo, 
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E. C. Straight. Fairbury, Illinois 

J. L. Turner Tayloiville, ‘‘ 

D. Vanhise. Mount Pulaski, ‘‘ 

The large number of tile manufactureis present from this and 
adjoining States, not members of the Association, were in\ited to 
participate in the discussions. 

The different kinds of clay were discussed and their adaptability 
to the manufacture of tile. 

Mr. A. H. Staats, of Cornell, exhibited sample of clay which he 
said he had no tiouble in drying or burning 

Mr. John McCabe, of Piushville, Illinois—I have woiked clay all- 
my life and have yet much to learn about it. Do not think fiie 
clay will make good tile. Your attention is invited to 8e\eial sam¬ 
ples of various kinas of clay, I am of the opinion that any clay 
will glaze if brought to the right heat, but do not consider tile any 
better on account of glazing. To salt gla/e, when the tile aie 
ready to stop burning, I throw salt in on the tile and close up the 
kiln. 

Mr. (leorge T. Eastes, of Danville, Tnd., said that it was hardly 
possible to determine as to the superioiity of clay. It in\ohes the 
manner of handling the clay until it is made into tile. 

Mr. Tiffany—I suppose the distinction intended by the term hie 
clay 18 between stonewaie clay and common clay. Fire clay will 
not vitrify with high heat. Either of the clays, common or stone¬ 
ware clays, are good enough; common clays will hardly bear a 
heat to vitrify and glaze; stoneware clay will glaze. Tile glazed 
by using a wash of lead adds nothing to t »o durability. It does 
not affect the body. ‘ 

Mr. John McCibe—My tile on exhibition is salt glazed from 
common and hre clay. 

Mr. Tiffany inquired why Mr. McCabe used both kinds of clay. 

Mr. John McCabe—I commenced mixing the clays and found it 
worked well, and would like to have Mr. Tiffany’s views as to 
whether it is best to mix the two kinds of clay. 

Mr. Tiffany—I do, the hre or potters clay will hold up the com¬ 
mon clay until it vitrihes, making a good body. 

Mr. McCabe—That is my experience. 

Mr. Tiffany—The color of clay has nothing to do with the quality 
of clay. 

Mr. McCabe—\11 white clay with us is called lire clay. I do not 
know why. 

Mr. Messenger—My experience is |hat common clay mixed with 
potters clay is the best tor tile. By mixing potters clay with com¬ 
mon clay prevents cracking. 

Mr. McCabe—I have had considerable experience in burning 
brick. We get our best clay for brick on barren lands or whitish 
clay; can do nothing with joint clay. 

Prof. I, 0. Baker, of the Illinois Industrial University at Cham¬ 
paign, read a paper on engineering and laying tile. 

On motion, adjourned to 7; 30 o’clock, P. M. 
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EVENINQ SESSION. 

The Association met as per adjournment, President E. C. Straight, 
of Fairbury, in the chair. 

C. G Taylor, Esq , of Tonica, Ill., read a very interesting paper 
on “Koad Drainage, ’ which elicited mach discussion 

A vote of thanks was tendered Prof. I. 0 Baker and C. G. 
Elliott for interesting papers, which were ordered printed with the 
proceedings of the meeting 

On motion, adjourned to 9 o’clock, A. M , Wednesday. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The Association met as per adjournment. 

Called to order by the President, R C. Straight. 

Minutes of yesteiday’s session read and adopted. 

Motion carried that the President appoint a committee to pre¬ 
pare a programme for next annual meeting 

President appointed as said committee, Charles P. Mills*, of 
Springheld, T. D Spaulding, of Gibson City, and J. M. Pinkerton, 
Smith ville. 

The further consideration of the question, “How to increase the 
use of tile,’ was resumed 

Mr. Billingsley said there were some questions m this connection 
deserving consideration 

1. The importance of farm drainage, and the consequent import¬ 
ance of the tile manufacturing. 

I, The extent of the business. 

Illinois has, it is estimated, 32,000,000 acres of land adapted to 
agricultural purposes, three-fourths of which would be benefited by 
tile drainage, but suppose we say that only one-half needs draining 
badly, then we have 16,000,COO acres. To thoroughly dram this 
amount of land—and it will be done at no late date—would require 
a vast amount of tile. Drains, placed at a distance of four rods 
apart, would require five hundred tactones, with an average annual 
capacity of 200,000 tile, over one hundred years to make the amount 
of tile necessary to dram the 16,000,000. 

3. The benefits to be derived from drainage on the investment 
IS estimated all the way from 25 to 100 per cent, annually. Horace 
Greeley is reported to have said that he who causes two blades of 

f rass to grow where only one grew before, is a public benefactor, 
f that be true, what shall be said of him who improves land that 
IS otherwise worthless, and makes it produce an average of seventy- 
five bushels of com per acre. May wq not call him a greater bene¬ 
factor? If by tile draining we may increase the agricultural 
products of the country Jb to 50 per cent., the aggregate increase 
of wealth to a State would be wonderful; an increased wealth which 
would not only add to the general prosperity of the State, but help 
to bear the financial burdens of the National Government. If the 
man who uses tile is so justly entitled to the name benefactor, may 
we not likewise say the same of the manufacturer of tile? 
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Grentlemen of this convention, you have a just right to be proud 
of your calling. You are not only laboring for the good of this 
generation, but your labor will bless those to follow. The men who 
succeed in life must have a pride in their business. 

The question before us is, how shall we increase the demand for 
tile. As a rule, men do not invest their money in any business 
unless they are convinced that it will pay. If there are localities 
where they need to buy tile and do not, you may be assured that they 
are not fully informed as to the benefits to be had from drainage. 
Then how shall he learn? Let all manufacturers become, in a 
sense, teachers. First, fully inform yourselves as to the benefits, 
and then carry the facts upon your tongues’ end; talk about it at 
home and abroad; be ready to answer all questions as to how the 
work should be done. 

Another way to encourage an increased demand for tile is to 
make good tile, and sell only good tile. It is very discouraging to 
the use of tile for the most convenient factory in any locality to 
have the reputation of making bad tile. It will greatly increase 
the demand if your customers know that they can get good tile at 
economic prices. Another waj' to increase the demand is to place 
in the hands of those who use or should use tile, the necessary reading 
matter as to the benefits of farm drainage. Farmers may not 
believe at first all that is printed on the subject, but continue to 
furnish the information, and by and by they cannot withstand the 
facts. As they pass about their farms they will be planning how 
they m'ay drain in spite of themselves. Some men are slow to 
spend money in extending their trade, and apparently fail to learn 
from the example of others. Suppose you ha\e a small trade which 
yields only a living for yourself and family, and little beside; now, 
if you expend $50 a year in placing into the hands of your cus¬ 
tomers the necessary reading matter to educate them up to a just 
estimate of the importance of draining their land, and follow it up 
for three or four years, and in the meantime build up your trade 
to double its proportions when you commenced, would you not say 
it paid to educate your trade. You may do much in this way to 
advance the interest of tile drainage by having your local press 
publish from time to time short articles on drainage, the experience 
of parties knbwn to the readers. I hardly know what 800 tile 
makers in Illinois may not do to increase the demand for tile if 
they will sow broadcast in this way the necessary reading matter 
to educate their trade up to a full knowledge of the benefits to be 
derived from the use of tile in the drainage of their farms. 

Mr. Elliott—I knew a man a few years ago who sent out circu¬ 
lars and reading matter to his customers and built up a. large trade. 

Mr, McCabe—I agree with Mr. BiiHhgsley. I commenced making 
tile with an experienced man. I furnished the money and he the 
experience, and we made poor tile, and sold some of them, and we 
have hardly got over it yet, I bought 25 copies of the Drainage^ 
Journal, and it has been a great benefit to me, notwithstanding 
the past season has been dry, and it promises much more in the 
future.' One circumstance occurred in our neighborhood, which has 
added much interest to farm drainage, A young man who had 40 
acres of wet land, that had never produced a crop, became inter- 
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ested in drainage and drained the forty acres, and the past season 
produced an average of 70 bushels of corn per acre. 

Mr. T. D. Spalding—I sell a well-burned, crooked tile at half 
price. Soft tile I do not sell at all. There is nothing in the color 
of tile. 

Mr. Geo. T. Eastes-—The trouble in many instances in tile not 
giving satisfaction, is on account of bad outlets. 

Mr. T. E. Chandler- Many farmers do not know the benefits of 
farm draining. Tile-makers would do well to send out circulars. 
I was much interested in an address of Mr. Billingsley, the editor 
of the Drainage ^Journal, on the effects of drainage upon the soil, 
delivered before the Indiana State Agricultural Society, which I 
think ought to go into the hands of every man who uses tile. 

Mr. McAllister—The tile in Illinois are not well laid which are 
laid in water. If farmers could get the idea that water is not need¬ 
ful in digging ditches, then draining might be done at any time of 
the year. I think that tile manufacturers ought to get some man 
in the neighborhood to dram a small piece of land thoroughly, that 
the neighbors could see the benefits. I think that farmers ought 
to get beyond draining only ponds and sloughs. A Scotchman *told 
me that in Scotland they would borrow money to drain, when they 
would not borrow for any thing else. The Scotch dram hill land 
for aeration, that is, to get the air into the soil. I have a ditching- 
machine, with which the work may be done very rapidly and well, 
the use of which will increase the demand for tile. Drained lands 
are not only more productive, but more healthy. Cattle pastured 
on wet land will not get fat. Hay from low, wot lands may look 
as well, but is not as good as that grown on drained land. Com 
is better and wheat is better. 

The question of the construction i)f kilns was then taken up. 

John McCabe, of Bushville—I favor a round, down-draft kiln. 
Have tried the up-draft, but do not like it. My kiln hold 18,000 
feet of tile. We have good success and control it at will. 

Mr. Pinkerton asked Mr. McCabe which he considered best. 

John McCabe—It depends upon the manner of construction. My 
kiln is lined with fire brick. 

f»{W. A. Glotfelter—I have been m the tile business for six years, 
and have tried up-draft, and would quit if I had to use it. I used 
brick for floor for two years. I now use four-inch tile for bottom, 
set on one end, and set tile on top of them, and have used them 
ever since. Use twelve cord of wood to 15,000 or 20,000 tile. 

John McCabe—I think the tile bottom a good suggestion. I 
believe coal cost six cents per bushel; use $15 worth of fuel for 
16,000 to 18,000 tile. My stack is twenty-four inches square inside. 

I hold the white heat ten hours before closing the kiln. Bum in 
from forty-eight to sixty hours. 

Mr. Pinkerton—Is it better to have two small kilns or one large 
one of the combined capacity of the two smaller? 

Mr. Glotfelter—My kiln cost me $900. 

Frank Darst, of Eureka—For my use, I prefer small kilns. I 
load tile right into the wagon. My kiln was 16x24 feet. I cut the 
kiln in two narts and prefer them. 
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J. W. Green, of Dayton—Is the expense less by having two small 
kilns ? 

(A voice)—One is the cheapest. 

The next topic discussed was how to build winter tile factory. 

D. 0. Loy, Monticello—1 have been making tile this winter; dry 
with steam; use gas-pipe. I have not gone far enough to say it 
will pay. I am not making tile at' this time, on account of the 
extreme cold, but shall commence in February. I think the drying 
by steam is a success. I use the common clay. I have a double 
plank wall filled in with dirt. 

C. C. Merrill, of Mount Pulaski—I built the works at Lincoln. 
They are upon the same plan as Mr. Loy’s. We exhaust steam. 
Our floor is slatted with pipes under the floor; tile dry on end; 
use down-draft kiln; would not use .up-draft; use half a ton of 
coal to 1,000 tile. I would use potters clay if I had it, and com¬ 
mon clay with it. 

Mr. Tiffany—I think we ought to determine what amount of pipe 
we should have to the number of feet in the floor and the heat 
that should be maintained. 

D. 0. Loy, of Monticello—I have 1,800 feet of floor, which should 
have 15,000 feet of pipe. 

Mr. Glotfelter—I visited the tile yard at Lincoln and found the 
pipe laid a foot apart. They had an iron roof, and the water would 
form on it and drip on the tile. It was found necessary to Qon- 
struct ventilators. 

The next topic discussed was the preparation of clay for manu- 
turing tile. 

John McCabe, Riishville—I dig my clay in the fall, and weather 
it through the winter; think it better than to crush it; have no 
stone in my clay. 

Mr. Tiffany—Do you think by so doing you could dispense with 
the use of the crushers? 

Mr. McCabe—I think so, if there is no stone in the clay. 

D. 0. Loy—I can use my clay only two spades deep; have thought 
of getting crushers and work my clay deeper; have a sixteen horse 
power enmne. 

Prank Darst—The gentleman will have to get a larger engine, but 
I would not be without my crushers, 

W. A. Glotfelter—I throw off two spades of top soil, then use six 
feet of clay; I have tried freezing and I find no advantage; my 
clay is pretty dry in the latter part of the season. 

The next question discussed was, ‘‘Best mode of handling tile 
from the mill to the kiln.*' ♦ 

Mr. McCabe—I handle tile with barrows. 

A. H. Btaats, of Cornell—I have track from mill to kiln; use cars, 
and find it much less labor than with barrows; unload kiln with 
w^ons. 

D. W. Stookey, Buffalo—We use portable cars and track; think 
it best. 

D. 0. Loy, Monticello—Think trucks the most economical way of 
moving tile. 
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A paper on the “Benefits of Farm Drainage,” by J. J. Taylor, of 
Fairbury, was read and ordered printed with the proceedings. 

On motion, adjourned to one o’clock P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Association met as per adjournment. 

President Straight in the chair. 

The question of setting tile in the kiln was then discussed. 

T. D. Spalding, of Gibson City—I had an experienced man v^ho 
set 4s in 9s, 6s in 8s, 2^s in 48, and they cracked badly. Since, I set 
,8s in 6s, 48 in 7s, 5s in 88, and succeed well. 

John McCabe, of Eushville—I do not nest tile any more, except 
3s in 6s and 2^s in 5s» sometimes; they do not glaze well. 

A. H. Staats, Cornell—I have nested them as first aescribed, with 
success. 

Mr. Tiffany—What is the cause of cracking? 

Mr. Glotfelter—I have noticed in nesting tile that if a tile is set 
against one side, a crack is likely to follow. 

Mr. Tiffany—With sewer pipe, if a large pipe is set against the 
wall, it cracks. . • 

Mr. Pinkerton—We can’t in my clay nest anything in a four-inch 
tile, and sometimes not in a five-inch; can set 58 m Bs, but if we 
set anything inside the 5s we lose the 8s. 

Mr. Glotfelter—I set the large tile on top of kiln. 

A. H. Staats—Cornell, Ill. We fill kiln as full as possible, and 
have no trouble except with the fires. A gi*een tile set in a dry 
one will crack the dry one. 

Mr. Dawson—My tile do not crack unless I nest too close. I 
place the large tile near the fire; they need to be burned harder. 
In midsummer I have no trouble from cracking, hence I think it is 
caused by too much moisture. I find sometimes, when the tile are 
too moist in spots it makes an uneven draft in the kiln. 

Mr. Tiffany—I found with up-draft kiln that I lost more large 
tile at the bottom than at the top. I attribute it to the currents 
of cold air, so I use small tile at bottom. 

John McCabe, Eushville—I set in up-draft kiln the small tile at 
the bottom to prevent cracking, and in down-draft I practice the 
reverse. 

T. D. Spalding—How can you tell when your tile is sufiBciently 
burned ? 

Mr. Glotfelter—When I get the white heat, I bum twelve hours 
longer. 

D. 0. Loy—In burning down-draft kiln 1 look down through the 
tile to^ the bottom; if they are white I am done burning. I use 
trial pieces sometimes. 

John McCabe—I have “try-holes” through which we examine try 
pieces at different heights. 

D. 0. Loy—Some clays need the white heat longer than others. 

The next topic discussed was, What percentage does tile draining 
pay? 

Mr. Billingsley—In making up a statistical report of the tile busi¬ 
ness, among other questions asked was: 
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What per cent, on the investment does drainage pay? The re¬ 
ports range from 25 to 200 per cent. Some reported all gain; that 
worthless lands were made to produce large crops by drainage. 

Mr. Tiffany—The sanitary benefits have not been named. I 
would like to have a paper on that point in your programme for 
the next meeting. We are the St. Patricks of this age, so far as 
driving out the snakes and frogs. 

John McCabe—My customers say drainage pays from 50 to 100 
per cent. There is no question of its paying with those who know 
the effects of drainage upon the soil. 

Mr. Stookey—Why limit the per cent.? in a great many cases it 
is an infinite per cent., or total gain. 

John McCabe—A man raised 350 bushels of potatoes on lahd 
which was worthless before it was drained. 

James M. Bourne, of Springfield—Dr. John McGinnis, of Dawson, 
Sangamon county, Illinois, drained about eighty acres of land in 
the spring of 1881. Sixty acres of this field was cultivated by a 
tenant the past season, and the doctor says that each acre produced 
85 bushels more corn than the best crop which had been produced 
in any of the five preceding years. This crop could have been sold 
at 35 cents per bushel, and allowing three cents per bushel for 
gathering the com. If such expense should be taken into consid¬ 
eration, would produce a clear gain of $11 20 per acre. The cost of 
draining each acre was $8 90, so that the increased yield was an 
interest of 126 per cent, for the first year. 

Mr. Bourne introduced the following resolution: 

Besolved, That tho^name of tMs Association be changed, and that the organization 
toe in the future known as the Illinois Drainage Association. 

D. 0. Loy, Monticello—I am not]m favor of changing; the name 
is already broad enough. I am in favor of inviting farmers and all 
interested. 


President Illinois Tile-Makers* Association. 

The Committee on Programme would recommend the following topics for discussion at 
the next meeting of the Association, and the arrangement of business as named below* 
The first forenoon of the meeting, to be occupied in receiving reports from all present, 
as to the interest in tile draining in their respective localities. 

The afternoon session in recmving reports of Secretary and Treasurer, and the election 
of officers for the ensuing year. 

Paper by Prof. Weber, Champaign. 

Character of clay. 

Discussion 
Evening Session’ 

Manufacturing tile. 

Construction of shed and method of handling tile from mill to shed—J. Jackson. Milling¬ 
ton, Illinois. 

Construction of Kilns—G. S. Tiffany. London, Canada. 

Best method of drying tile by artifloial heat—C. C. Merrill, Mount Pulaski. Illinois. 

Best method of burning tile—M. Dawson, Lawrence. Indiana. 

Best method of tempering clay—F. Darst, Eureka, Illinois. 

Utilizing heat of one Kiln to water smoke an adjoining Kiln—John Fernald. Frankfort, 
Indiana. 

Morning Session’ ^ 

Howto increase the demand for tile—8. T. K. Prime. Dwight, Illinois. 

Sanitary influence of drainage—Dr. J. M. Gr^ory, F resident State Board of Health. 
Benefits resulting from farm drainage—J. J. Taylor, Fairbury, Illinois. 

Afternoon Session: 

Will It pay to drain hard jpan sub-soil-E. P. Smith, Muncle, Indiana. 

Bead drainage—Geo. P. Ely. Bloomington. Illinois. 

Gening Session: 

Tile, brick and ditching Machines. 

General discussion. 

—81 
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Will not any prairie clay make aood tile that will work smooth and burn hard enough to 
have a metallio ring; introduced by Mr. Lov. Montioello, 

Respectlfully submitted. .„ 

CHA.RIi£!S F. MILLS. 

T. D. SPALDING. 

D. VAN RISE 

Committee. 


On motion, the report was received and adopted, and the com¬ 
mittee continued, with power to add other topics or questions for 
discussion to the programme, and make necessary arrangements for 
the next annual meeting. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

lie wived. That the thanks of the Illinois tile-makers are due and hereby tendered to 
the following railroads, granting reduced rates to the members of the Association, viz; 
Chicago and Alton. Wabash St Louis and Pacific, Illinois Central, Springfield ahd North¬ 
western, and the Ohio and Mississippi. 

Bewlved, That the thanks of the Association are extended to Hon. S.D Fisher Secre¬ 
tary Illinois State Board of Agriculture, for the substantial aid rendered the Tile-Makers* 
Association, in making the meeting both pleasant and beneficial to all in attendance. 

Resolved, That the Illinois Tile-Makers’ Association recommend to tile manufacturers 
and farmers the Diainage Jbwma/, published at Indiananolis, as an able and pi actical 
journal devoted especially to the inteiests of drainage and worthy the liberal support of 
the members of this convention 


Adjourned to meet in Springfield the second Tuesday in January, 
1882. 

E. C. Straight, President. 

T. D, Spalding, Secretary. 


BENEFITS OF TILE DBIANAGE. 

* BY JOHN J. TAYLOR, TAIRBURY. 

Gentlemen I have been re(iuestod by some of the farmers in this part of the country 
to write a short article on the iieneflts of tile drainage, and as I have had piobably as 
much experience as any other peison in this section, I have consented to briefly give the 
results 

In the year 1876 I took chaige of a ti act of 900 acies of land, nearly adjoining this town* 
and owned by a gentleman in New York. Ho desired me to direct the improvements ^ith 
the view to make it pioductise, as it was veiy much run down, and needed diainoge be¬ 
fore any farmer could expect to succeed in raising crops. 

In the fall of 18661 had a large open ditch cut through the tract, and had some smaller 
open ditches leading into it I found that these small ditches with all that I could do, 
would be filled with trash and mud in the eaily spring, when it was most necos8ar\ to 
have the ground dry and wheie it was springy and spouty it had failed entirely, for when 
ditches enough had been put in they were too near togothor to enable the plowman to 
cultivate successfully. 

About this time I had read an article on the benefits of drainage, and procured a few 
wagon loads of tile, and put them in very carefully The results surprised me, and I 
therefore resolved to follow it up and have since had the tile put in all the sloughs, ponds 
and springy places on the whole tract, so that last season, although It was very wet in the 
spring and early summer, I had every rod of the land, except that occupied by the lafge 
open ditch, in gram A great deal of this land was very wet indeed, oiiginally some cat¬ 
tail springs, some mirey, springy sloughs and my best crops were in the originally 
poorest and most worthies-, lands The operations and effects of tile drainage m this 
tract of land have been watched by many of the farmers in this vicinity, and all the pro¬ 
gressive ones have commenced the work of tile drainage in earnest, as they have become 
.full/ satisfied that no farmer, who has wet land, can afford to let it he, and pay taxes, 
without making it productive. The great demand for tile proves how earnest and zealous 
they have become. In the year 1877 Mr R C Straight started tile works on a small scale, 
using horse-power. He has since largely increased his works and yses steam-power, 
and fails to supply the demand, although last season he manufactured in length very 
nearly 150 miles of tile, from three inches to eight inches in size. 

I will close by stating one of the reasons that caused me to push the drainage to com¬ 
pletion on the ^ acres so soon A gentleman from the northern part of the State said to 
me that there was a colony of thirty Scotchmen who would borrow money at ten per 
cent interest for tile drainage, but not for any other purpose. 
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IMPROVEMENT 01 PUBLIC RO\DS B\ TILIN(t. 

BY C G ELLIOTT TONICA ILLINOIS 

Roads have alw^s been rec^arded as accurate test«i of the decree of eivlli/ation exist 
mg in a country Those improvements keep pace with the advanci s of the nation m 
numbers wealth industry andsciencc.affordingtothehistonananevidenieofprogics- 
sivenesa m all those things which go to make up the llnancial prosperity of a people 
The nations of the old woild having had time exporionce and wealth can show us what 
good public roads ought to bo They had and still have tne material for good roads and 
the power to use them Wo in this country and especially in the West are restricted 
in regard to both We wish to offer a few suggestions upon the subject of roads upon 
prairie soil for from the settlement of our State until the presf nt time our people 
especially the farming population have been struggling with earth and water in the 
vain attempt to construct passable roads For material we ha\o the soil m all its virgin 
purity aud nothing more However desirable stone and graxol may be for the building 
ofwagouroads.it is eMdent that our roads must be constructed of soil as we find it 
excejit, perhaps, near laige towns and on thoroughfares sustaining very heavy travel 


OUE BOADS AS THEY ABE 

All that has usually been done to our roads in £he way of improvement has been to 
make sloughs, ponds and swamps passable In the case of a slough we have a plank 
culvert giving ihewatera passage-way as neatly as possible m the line of its natural 
course The center line of the road is th *n picked up by removing the earth Irom either 
side until deep ditches are excavated and an embankment ten or twelve fet t wide and 
two or three feet high is made for a road track When the fiost comes out of the giound 
and spring rains set in. what is the result? If the surface of the road track was wet 
when it was last frozen it be 'omos muddy at the flrst thaw and continues so the mud 
getting deeper and deeper until the frost is all out and the drying process begins In 
the meantime rains set in usually before the frost i*^ out and the water running from 
the road embankment and the surrounding fields cjuickly fills the large ditches left at 
the sides of the road track These ditch's are nearly always left lower than anv outlet 
The culvert gives these ditches free communication with each othei allowing the water 
to run back and forth thus keeping it the same height in both ditches The suifaceof 
the road track having been ruined by frost and rams the foundation of the road bed is 
rapidly saturated by the water standing on either side When the embankment has 
become filled with water and the surface crust is broken up the ‘ bottom falls out and 
the load i^a mass ot puddled soil The embankment that cost so much woik to c onstruct 
and piomTwed wI k n dry a good roadway being now in a plastic condition begins to 
spread out at each side and flatten down under the travel In Miy or Juno after 
evaporation of wate r has gone on for a month or two, the road embankment i-s iound 



Fig a —Plan for improving or road embankment bv the use of tile drams 

reduced to one-h ilf Its original height and much flatter wider and rougher than over 
liefore At the annual road repairing season which occurs with the regidarity of Aunt 
Ohloe’s * cleaning up time ’ more loose sod is p it on the road bod and the same process 
IS reported from year to yeai This is a true picture of i>rairio load** and the way in 
which they are managed 


THE ESSENTIALS OF A GOOD BOAD 

The object to be sought in a road is a hard, smooth surface impervious to water 
McAdam, the English engineer and famous road builder constructed his roads by first 
thoroughly draining the road-bed, then it was properly shaped and sloped from the cen¬ 
ter so as to discharge what water might penetrate to it Upon this was placed the broken 
stone by a method peculiar to himself We may place thorough drainage as being both 
figuratively and literally speaking, at the foundation of good roads, especially In the 
West. 

HOW TO IMPBOVB A BOAD 

In draining for a road we have a different object in view from the one had when land is 
drained for farming purposes. In roads we care nothing for warmth of soil, porosity or 
any other Quality which fits a soil for producing crops We wish to remove the water 
from In and around the embankment, and keep It away In times of large rainf.’ll wo 
must remove the water with the greatest possible rapidity It has been proven by suf¬ 
ficient trials that the use of drain tiles is of the utmost advantage, in short, in accomp- 
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lishine these objeots under-dralninfar Is the key to successful road-mukius over the land. 
As with everythingr else, there is a rifrht and a wrong way of doing'this, and it is poor 
economy to do poor work on a public road in order to save a few dollars. Wo will sup¬ 
pose that wo have a piece of road to improve which has been worked similarly to the one 
already described,—tnat is, an embankment has been made with large trenches on either 
side. We must first obtain a good outlet down the natural water course. This may be 
done by an open dit'^h if the course is large, or by tiles when small. It is usually the case 
that this outlet must be obtained by going through a farm adjoining the road. The owner 
of the farm and the road authorities should unite In some way so that the outlet may be 
obtained. Place a line of tile close to the lower edge of the embankment (Fig. A), at a 
depth of from to 3 feet. To do the work thoroughly, a line should be placed on each 
side of the embankment. These lines should be laid very accurately, and upon a true 
grade. If it is t»ossible, the drain should have a grade of at least 2 to 4 Inches in 100 feet. 
The important thing to look after is the rapid removal of the water. This necessitates the 
moat accurate work in laying tho drain, and also larger tiles than would be aufiloient to 
d» ain the same area ot land for farming purposes. If there are small sags communica¬ 
ting with the road ditches, branch lines should extend to them so that they may not over¬ 
flow and discharge large quantities of water into the road ditches (Fig. B). Should there 



Fio. B.—Cross section of road, with tile drain. ^ 

be a hollow along the line of tile, a catch-basin will facilitate the removal of the water. 
This is a pit two feet square, dug us deep as tho tile are laid. After the tiles are laid tho 
pit is filled with gravel and small stones. The object of this basin is to take the water 
which gathers so quickly in such places, and give It a rapid ingress to tho tile. 


ACTION or TILE PKAIN8 UPON ItOAD. 

The drains keep the embankment firm bv preventing water from soaking into it from 
the bottom and sides. The whole embankment is kepf dry except a small portion at the 
top. As a consequence, when the frost comes out in the spring, there is less moisture, 
and consequently less breaking up of the surface. It should be borne in mind that drain¬ 
age does not prevent rain from penetrating the surface, making it at times soft and sus¬ 
ceptible of being out into ruts. This i.s a disadvantage peculiar to our soil. When the 
surface becomes “puddled,” water will not pass through it. !♦ is of the utmost importance 
that the surface be kept smooth and hard and sufficiently raised in the middle to allow 
the water to flow off. When, however, the road track becomes rutted, the clods should be 
crushed and smoothed down, and the surface I rought to its original shape. It should be 
a rule that the surface of tho road, when once iormed, should be interfered with as little 
as possible, and especially by the use of new material. 


CURVES, JUNCTIONS AND OUTLETS. 

It is of very groat importance that any change of direction in lines of tile should be 
made by curves, if we wish to get the benefit of the full capacity of the tiles. Even easy 
curves offer considerable resistance to the flow of water, when the (juantlty running in 
the tile is not great. This can be obviated by increasing the grade at the bends. Particu¬ 
lar attention should also be given to tho kind of junctions used when one drain enters 
another. Bight-angled junction tiles should not be used. Junction should be so made 
that the branch will enter at an angle of about 30 degrees with the one into which It flows, 
or, if at a greater angle, the mouth of the branch tile should be curved. 

In ♦Figure C are shown sections of junctions by which the truth of the above remark 
may be made more apparent. No. 1 is a section of a right-angled junction. Bupposo that 
the currents meeting at A be represented by the lines a b and a d, the velocity being 
equal, the linos are made of equal length. Completing what is termed the parallelogram 
of forces, a. b. o, d, and drawing the resultant, a c. we have the direction of the current 
Resulting from tho union of the two. This resultant, it will be seen, flows strongly against 
the opposite side of tne tile, checking the current by the friction thus produf*ea, ana also 
creates a little eddy in which earthy material, washed out by the drain, may be deposited. 
If the velocity is greater in the branch, as is very often the cose, we find the resultant in 
the same way, by making the length of the lines representing the velocity proportional to 
the velocity of the current we have to represent. In the case assumed in No. 1, the 
resultant a e, shows that there is greater resistance offered than in the first case assumed. 
The best for a junction which joins a branch to a main at nearly right angles is shown in 
No. 2. This curves the current gradually, as it enters the main stream, uniting it with the 
main current in a way that accelerates it rather than retards it at the time tho two unite. 
No. 3 shows the resultant of the two currents when they unite at an angle of 80 degrees. 


♦ [Tliis article originally appeared in tho “Drainag 
Fig. C could not be obtained for this publication.—B 


e Journal,” but the cut representing 
EO. Board.] 
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This lunction is to be preferred in all caseswheie the bitinchis not obUfifod to be at right- 
angles A study of these Aguros will show the necebsitv of odn^ful attention to this sub¬ 
ject Outlets of tile lines if made within the limits of the road bhouldbe fully pioteeted 
and 80 secured that there can he little oi no danger of their being obstructed I would 
suggest to tile manufactiuers that we need what we may call an outlet tile This should 
be made one Incli in diameter larger than the line of which it in the outlet and hefoie the 
tile lb burned holes should bo pierced near one end so that strong wins can be put 
through them making a grating withthe wires one inch apart Ihis will obviate the uil 
Acuity of constructing a grate to protect the outlet against the entrance of small animals 
at times when the water is not Aowlng ihe outlet tile being larger than the diain gives 
it capacity enough to make up for the impediment to the Aow cau-.ed by the Iron grating 


OBSTliUCTIONS 


If the tiles are laid from 2^ to S feet deep and the outlet is well protei tod the drain will 
work perfectly and for an indeAni e time unless it becomes obstructed by the roots of 
water-loving trees Experienc e thus far luovesthat drains are not safe neai willow tiees 
All precautioub of cementing the joints of the tile near the trees maybe taken, yet in 
time the roots will penetrate some crack and enter and obstruct the dram We have now 
mentioned some of the ways in which deam tile may bo used for the improvement of 
roads, and also indicated some things neeesbary to bo observ ed that we may rec eiv e theii 
full boneAt. We have looked at but one branch of the subject and of the m my matters 
to be taken into account in the practical construction of road drams wo have mentioned 
only a few Experience with and observations upon this method of the improvement of 
roads, prove to us that drainage lies at the basis of all perniam nt road improvement 
on out Illinois soil and all others similar to It Wherever the experiment has bf en made 
and the work thoroughly done it has proved a success bevond all expectation It the 
work goes on we may expect that Illinois roads Instead of being the subject of just 
execration by our Eastern mends will bo the pride of all and honor to our State 


ENGINEERING FOR DRAINAGE. 


IRA O BAKER 1 KOFESSOR OF CIV L K^OIN^FRINO ILTINOIS INDUSTRIAI t MV ERSITT 

The time once was when the advocates of tile drainage w< re compelled to advance 
argumotfts to show that the water could actually got into the tiles, when this point was 

g ained, it was necessaiyto explain how tile drainage beneAted the land A Jong list ot 
eneAts has freciuently b urn < ited 1 vler the question \V ill it pay to burv this ei ockoi y •* 
was much discussed but the demonstiation by a host of entei prising Illinois farmers tnat 
it does pay and woil too has settled this point to tl e satisi iction of all who f an ai»pie- 
ciate the fact that the world moves 

The inquiries and letters which I receive give good giound foi believing that some 
farmers are deterred from making a beginning in this line bv the iniagiiif a diAicultics 
and intricacies of the engine ei ing operations necessai v in l.iy mg out the w ork It is the 
purpose of this lecture to try to show that any farmer oan with mstiumf nts whn h ht can 
make for himself in a few hours or can buv toi a few dollars do all thi leveling or engi¬ 
neering woik necessary foi almost an) if not eveiy dibh he may desire to dig Isay 
this lemembermgthatatile drain is or should be desigued to last forever or at U ast for 
a life time, and that like a ( ham the whole mav be made almost worthless by weakness 
in a single point The danger will He m lack of e ire ralhei than the lack of knowledge 


LEVELING INSTRUMENT 

Many times the fall is so great or there is running water m the ditch, so that a lev^ellng 
Instiument is not absolutely necessary, but there art times when some sort of a lev< ling 
Instrument is indispensable, and many times the woik can be more easily and better done 
by the employment of an instrument 

An ordinary carpenter’s level is frequently used, by sighting over the top, but it is not 
very accurate when used in this w ay Howev er, it may be easily and cheaply modiAed so 
os to give sufficient acouiacy for ordinary drainage In fact, with a little cai e it will give 
surprising results If a level is purchased for this purpose the one which shows the 
greatest movement of the bubble foi a slight difference of level, is the best The length 
of the levSl has but little to do with its efficiency. 

In the ordinary foim of the carpenter’s level, it is impossible to tell when the bubble is 
exactly in the middle of the path This objection ftiay be obv iRted as follows Bemov e the 
brass plate from over the vial, and rub warm beeswax tallow or hard soap on the glass 
until a thin Aim adheres to it Drive two nails into a bench or horizontal board nearly as 
far apart as the level is long until their heads are in nearly the same horizontal line. 
Place the level upon these nmls and mark both ends of the bubble by making a scratch in 
the Aim of wax with a pin or sharp pencil Turn the level end for end and mark both ends 
of the bubble again. If the ends of the bubble come to the scratch previously made well 
and good. If not, make a mark halfway between each pair Make these lost two perma¬ 
nent dv lightly cutting them into the glass with a Ane sharp Ale These marks are to show 
when the bubble is in the middle. The bubble will sometimes be a little longer or shorter 
than the space between these marks, but the marks will still bo found to be of great bene¬ 
fit in brining the bubble to the middle. 

The instrument may be farther iraproxed by adding sights, ns follows Attach a piece 
of sheet iron or brass to one end of the level, by two screw s through a slot In the metal. 
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allowinjc the latter to project about one-fourth of an Inch above the top face of the level. 
This projecting edge should be straight, with a sligh notch in its middle To the oppo¬ 
site end of the level fasten ii similarpieoe with a small hole in it The hole ohould not be 
larger than one-thirty-seeond of an inch and should be as far from the top face of the 
level as the edge at the opposite end. Since it is quite difficult to do this a method of 
adjusting the sights more accurately will be given presently. The Instrument will be very 
much improved if a small tube, stopped at one dnd with a piece of tin, having a hole in it, 
be substituted Instead of the stnp of metal with a hole in it as above This tube can be 
fastened to the top of thele\el The size of the tube is immaterial Blacking the inside 
of the tube adds to the comfort of observing. 

To successfully use the level, some suppoit is necessary The Instrument can be sup¬ 
ported by boring a hole in the bottom of the level and placing it on a light rod or stick, after 
the manner of a Jacob s staff, or it may bo used on an ordinary carpentei s trestle, with a 
wedge or screw under one end, or a regular tripod can easily be made as follows From a 
2 -inch board, saw a trianplo, 10 or 12 inches on each side Procure three pieces tor legs, an 
inch thick two inches wide at one end and tanerlng nearly toja point at the other, and 
tour and a half < r five feet long Bore holes through the wnlo ends of the legs, and bolt 
the corners of the tri ngular block with half-inch bolts and thumb nuts In the middle of 
the top of the triangular block fasten a piec e one inch thick, two Inches wide, and as long 
as the level, bv a screw through the middle so that it can turn in any direction On the 
sides of the last mentioned piece fasten little strips, to keep the level from falling off A short 
bolt ox long screw through one end of this strip for raising or lowering the level, com¬ 
pletes the instrument The cost in time or money is insignmcant, nor do these improve¬ 
ments injure the oaipenter s level foi its oidinarv purpo'-es A rod can easily be marked 
off into feet, inches and fractions to measure differences of level with. A piece of white 
papei, held by hand, will do for the target 

To adjust the sights more accurately than by the method previously described, either of 
two methods may be used 

Fitst JfefAoci—Q’his method IS applicable when a sheet of still water can be obtained. 
Set tho instrument quitt close to the edge of the water, level it approximately by moving 
the legs and then level it accurately by the screw undt i one end of the Ion el Near the 
Instrument, drive a stake until the head i-even with the surface of the water, drive another 
further away sav 100 feet Hold the rod on the first stake sight and note the reading 
Do the same foi the othei'stake If the readings are the same, the sights are correct If 
they are not, move one orjthe other sight up or down until the two leadings are the same. 

Second Method —If a sheet of still watei is not at h ind diive two stakes in the ground’ 
and place the instrument exactly half wav between them. Level the instiument sight at 
th< rod and note the reading for (ach stake 'Jho diffeience of those readings is the true 
diff( ronce in level«f the stake, whether the sights are ( oriect or not bet the instrument 
ov er ouc of t he stakes and lev el it With the rod me asure from the top of the stake to the 
line of the sights and make note of the distanc e Hold the rod upon the other stake sight 
with the instiument and note the reading If the difference of the la^^ttwo readings is the 
same as that of the the first two the sights are correct, if it is not mov^ the sight until 
the last diffeience is the same as the difference when the instrument set between the 
stakes JThe adjustment cannot be made too carefully as the accuracy of all subsc quent 
work depends upon this 

Cheap leveling instruments can be bought in the cities but it is believed that the 
farmer can make the one describe d above with little or no expense, and have an instru- 
inent less liable to get out of adjustment and as accurate as the instruments sold as 
“farm diainoge levels The wiiter sometimes meets a peison who thinks it would be 
‘ better to buy a regular engineer 8 level, and have something that is reliable To any 
who.are of this opinion I would say that while an engineers level is undoubtedly capa¬ 
ble of greater accuracy, vet, in the hands of any but an exp< rt it is inferior to the instru¬ 
ment just described To the inexperienced the ordinary engineers level is very 
complicated, it certainly has a great number of adjustments aud unless each is cor¬ 
rectly made will give false results with the greatest facility and without warning A 
trial level made five years ago by the writtr for a farmer has been in < distant use and 
hsR proven itself a veiy valuable instiument Others, made since have given entiio 
satisfaction 

In using the instrument, first, see that it is in adjustment for simple os It is it is liable 
to got out of adjustment, second if possible, set it half way between the points whose 
difference of level is to be determined, thud avoid sights longer than ^0 or 300 feet. 
Caieful engineeis with their expensive instruments, do not m^e much longer sights 
than as above, and fourth, in sighting turn the level so that the rod shall appear 
exactly in range with the small notch in the forward sight 


FIELD WORK. 

Before laying out the drains foi a piece of land, the farmer must detertnino the source 
of the water It may bo that the water comes fi <>m a few springs or flows on from higher 

f round. As soon as the source is determined the best channel is easily decided upon, 
he ditch should bo as short end direct as possible for then the water has a less distance 
to go, the fall is greater, and resistance of curves and friction on the sides are less. 

Aflei the location of the^ditch has been dei idod upon, stakes should be set every 4 to 6 
rods, and at least, at any consideraolo change in the ground These stakes should be 
numbered for identification The disiance b« tween them should be determined at least 
approximately The number of the stakes ind the distance between them, of an imag¬ 
inary survey, are enteied m the first two columns of the following table 
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1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8ta 

Dlst. 

Beading 

Fall 

Rise 

D. D. 

Remarks. 


Rods 

Ft. 

In 

In. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 


1 


1 

lOM 



3 

00 

Neai corner of fence . 

2 

4 

2 

8 



2 

bi4 


3 

3 

3 

2 

b 


2 

3‘t 

Turns about 30° to right. 

4 

5 

3 

10 

8 


2 

>4: 


5 

U 

4 

00 

0 

0 

2 

6 


6 

2 

2 

b 


18 

4 

2 

On top of ridge. 

7 

2 

3 

10 

16 


a 

00 

Edge of corn. 

8 

2 

4 

0 

4 

- 

2 

11 

. 

8 


2 

4 





Level changed. 

0 

3 

3 

Ih 

”9^2 


‘*2 

6 

1 ... 

10 

5 

3 

2 

1 


3 

1 



1 he data in the third column is obtained by setting the level on the line, not more than 
10 or 12 rods horn the end of the proposed‘ditch, and sighting upon the rod hold, as it is 
held at each stake in succession In doing this, notice that the bubble is in the middle at 
each sighting. After sighting at stake 8 and obtaining the quantity 4 feet 1 inch, it is 
supposed that it became necessary to move the instrument, on account of the distance 
being too great, or of some obstruction to the sighting. HaMng moved the instrument 
to some convenient place beyond, begin again, treating the last stake as though it were 
the first, and proceed the same as before until the instrument is moved again. 

Columns 4 and 5 explain themselves. The numbers in those columns are the succes¬ 
sive differences of the (lunntitics in the third column. In this connection it is well 
enough to bear in mind that in reality the instrument is only a very extended horizontal 
line 01 surface, and that the quantities read on the rod are the distances from its line or 
surface down to the ground, consequently the greater the reading ot the rod, the lower 
Is the point on the giound Notice that moMng the instrument is equivalent to taking a 
new horizontal line or surface. 

The siath column gives the depth of ddeh We will not discuss the question as to the 
best depth at which to lay tile, if indeed we are supposea to be laying out a tile dram. In 
the case in hand, we have supposed It necessary to nave a ditch 3 feet deep at stake 1, and 
<ieslraWe to have it 3 feet at stake 7 This gives a net fall of 15 inches in 15 r* ds, oi an 
inch to a rod, which is ample for either a tile or an open di? h A greatei fall can do no 
possible harm In ijassing it may be worth while to mention that a farmer with exactly 
the appliances and means here advocated laid about 70 rods of 3 and 4 inch tile, with a 
fall of h of an inch to the rod, which works perfectly. The same farmei did the engineer¬ 
ing for a neighbor who dug up and re-laid 5« or (>u rods with a fall of about \ an inch to 
the rod. The tile was oi iginallj laid by running water, and seemed to have nev er worked. 
It now acts satisfactonh 

The remaining quantities of column 6, i.c., those intermediate between 1 and 7, are 
found as follows The ditch is 3 feet at stake 1. and fall 1 inch to the rod for four rods, 
i. e . fail 4 inches to 2 If the suiface were lev el, the ditch w ould be 3 feet 4 inches at 2, but 
as the ground tails 9^4 inches (see column 4) in the same distance, the ditch will be 9}i 
inehesless than 3 feet 4 inches or 2 feet 0^4 inches deep 13> a similar piocess the othoi 
quantities are easily filled in. 

The depths at 8.9 and 10 were determined on the assumption that the grade from 7 on is 
IVi inch to the rod There is no objection to increasing the late of fall, but it should not 
bo decroesed without putting in a silt-basin or well to catch the sediment which is liable 
to be deposited whore the v mocity of tho current is decreased bj diminishing the fall 

For convenience the quantities of column 0 should be wiitten upon their respective 
stakes. Tho stakes should not be disturbed m opening the ditch, the lattei ma) be dug a 
little to one side of the line of stakes. 


OBADE LBV EL. 

In digging the ditch it will be found difficult, if not impossible, to keep ihe bottom at the 
proper grade between the stakes by tho unaided eye. There are many devices for accom- 
plislimg this, it is believed that a modification oiithe ordinary A level is as cheap, con¬ 
venient and efficient as any. It can be made by even an unskilled vvoikman. 
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CANADA TflISTLES. 


A.n act concerning Canada Thistles, approved and in force March 
15, 1872, provides that— 

“The commissioners shall, annually, before the first day of Novem¬ 
ber, make a written report to the supervisor of the town, or to the 
county commissioners, as the case may be, which report shall be 
filed with the town clerk, or, in counties not under township organ¬ 
ization, with the county clerk. The report made to the supervisor 
shall be publicly read at the annual town meeting. Said report 
shall state— 

**First —Whether there are or not any Canada Thistles growing in 
the town or precinct. 

Second —If any are growing, where, and how many, and when 
and how introduced. 

*'Hurd —A detailed statement of his treatment of each infected 
tract, with cost and result. 

Fourth--He shall report such other matters as may be required 
of him by the board of town auditors or by the county commission- 
ers. 

Fifth —He shall state his views on their further treatment, and 
make such suggestions and recommendations as he may deem proper 
and useful. 

“And he shall also forward a copy of said report to the Secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture, who shall collate and report the 
same to the Governor by the first day of December of each year.” 

The act in relation to Canada Thistles has been observed to a very 
limited extent. 

The following are the only reports made to the Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture for the year 1881: 


COOK COUNTY. 

Report of Cornelius Hankins. Commissioner Canada Thistles, Lemont Township. 

As required by Sec. 6, chapter 18, Eevised Statutes of Illinois, I 
submit herewith my annual report as Commissioner of Canada 
Thistles, for the year ending Oct. 31st, 1881. 

The extent of territory infested with Canada Thistles in this town¬ 
ship will be best understood by referring to the places where they 
are growing, and which are described as follows: 
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Five patches on the Illinois Stone Company property near Hast¬ 
ings—two of these patches lie north of the railroad and cover three- 
quarters of an acre—and two patches lying south of the railroad, 
cover about the same extent of ground. 

Two patches on Walker's property on the north ^ of section 21, 
at Hastings, between the railroad and canal; one patch on Monahan’s 
farm, in section 28; one patch on Peter McGuire’s farm, in section 
21, and a few scattered plants in D. C. Skelley’s garden adjoining. 

One patch on McGraw’s land, in section 22, 10 teet by 20 feet. 

One patch on Widow Keed’s farm, in section 22, 30 feet by 60 
feet. 

One patch on Charles Claflfey’s farm, in section 24, 10 feet by 15 
feet. 

Three patches on John Jardine’s farm, in section 25, covering 
nearly an acre. 

One patch on land known as Lacy’s farm, on the Komeo Eoad, 
in section 30, 15 feet by 3') feet. 

Three patches on the highway; two between the Sag and Lemont, 
and one between Lemont and the Will County line 

One patch on Singer’s property, in section 20, between the canal 
and river, 15 feet by 60 feet. 

As far as can be learned, the present growth of Canada Thistles 
in this township, was first noticed about five years ago, when they 
made their appearance simultaneously in various places. Nothing 
has been ascertained as to the source from which they have been 
propagaited, and the only instance'in which their presence is known, 
prior to that period, was on the farm of Wm. E. Derby, in section 
34, about eighteen years ago. Mr. Derby says, that he completely 
eradicated them in one winter, by keeping a number of sheep in the 
pasture where they were growing during the whole of that season. 

Within the year just past, notices were given in May to owners 
whose lands were infested, to take action in preventing their growth, 
and in every instance the notices were complied with, by cutting 
the weeds down before they reached maturity; twice during the 
season. In some oases salt was applied in June while the sap was 
in the plant, but without any appreciable ejffect. The treatment 
adopted—the cutting down before the seeds are ripe—has been efifec- 
tiial in preventing the weeds from spreading, but not in preventing 
their reappearance each successive season, and from the experience 
of this and past years, the only effectual remedy that presents it¬ 
self lies in the careful grubbing out of every portion of the weed, 
care being taken to include every vestige of the root, and its com¬ 
plete destruction by fire. I am fully convinced that in this method 
lies the only remedy for their complete eradication, and that, although 
objection may be urged against its expanse, it will prove, in the end, 
the most satisfactory and economical. 


DEWITT COUNTY. 

Report of P. B. Hebbinuton. Commissioner Canada Thistles, Wapella Township. 

We have Canada thistles in six or seven different places that I 
know of in the above named townships, and all excepting one of 
those parties are making an effort to subdue them. 1 have been 
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cutting in June and August, but there is no way better than to 
repeatedly plow them under when they make their appearance above 
the surface, or, when they are in small spots, salt cattle on them. 
A law firm in Decatur has 80 acres with more thistles on it than 
any one tract. They were introduced by shipping seed wheat and 
apple trees, wrapped in straw, several years ago. 

LEE COUNTY. 

Report of Geobge Eaton, Commissioner Canada Thistles, Paw-Paw Township. 

I, the Commissioner of Canada Thistles of Paw-Paw, do hereby 
report that there are six patches growing in this town. 

One on S. Butterfield’s land, nearly one acre; was plowed, planted 
to corn and afterwards cultivated; neither killed nor spread much. 

One on Mr. Paine’s land, 80 or 40 feet square; were kept mowed 
down; he thinks this the best way to destroy them. 

One on Widow Foust’s land; small quantity; kept them pulled; 
nearly killed. 

One on 0. D. Edwards’ land, nearly 2 acres; in hay land; were 
mowed, then burned over and afterwards plowed; intend to keep 
plowed until killed. 

One on A. Bartlett’s land, | of an acre; in pasture land among 
stones; could not plow, but were kept cut down; intend to keep 
them cut till killed. 

One on W. Harper’s land, i acre; were plowed, then com was 
drawn onto them and fed to steers and hogs; intend to keep plowed 
till killed. 

Another year I intend to plow all that can be plowed; think it 
the best way to kill them. Have spent four half days looking after 
thistles. This is the only cost to the town. 

m’henry county. 

Report of Ahira Thompson, Commlssloaer Canada Thistles, Coral Township. 

This is to certify that I have canvassed the township of Coral 
during the past summer for the purpose of ascertaining the extent 
of Canada thistles in said town, and find them on the farms of the 
following: H. Lockwood, Newton, Pearson (seven acres in one 
plat). Weaver, Ehew, J. Marsh, J. Williams, C. Wesche, who have 
kept them cut, and partly killed; Keeler, Frank Sheldon, H. B. 
Simpkins, S. Loomis, Wm. Boise, E. H. Seward, 0. S. Farmer, A. 
Dunham, Wm. Boss, J. M. Frink, Hammars, John Hatch, who use 
salt, and in some cases with success; C. L. Boss, Geo. Banner, A. 
Brown, Sam Grimes, E. B. Morris, A. Thompson, who dig and salt, 
with good results; Clark Bogers, Nickol, T. Williams, kill by plow¬ 
ing. The following report patches entirely killed: H. B. Simpkins, 
S. Loomis, J. M. Frink, S. Nickerson, Geo. Boss, Geo. Jackson, 
Curtis, Geo. Banner, McFall, David Davis, Wm. Ocock, B. C. Palmer, 
John Eddy, John Hatch, Douglass, Adams, E. B. Morris, A. Thomp¬ 
son, A. Peak, F. Stephens, C. Harris, C. Hastings, G. Metcalf, 
Wilson Osborn, Wilcox, Bradford, Darling, Toxin, Caton, John 
Peters. The thistles on the seven acres were first discovered 28 
years since, after seeding with barley; the barley was bought in 
Chicago. 
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The thistles on the Boise farm had been occupied or pastured by 
sheep brought from Vermont; supposed to come in their wool. 

Our law IB not what it should be. It says the town board may 
appoint. Some do appoint and some do not. Cannot this be 
amended by putting the word shall in place of may? 

When all work together we can destroy the Canada thistle. 
Plenty of salt will do it. 

One hundred and seven plats of ground with Canada thistles; thirty- 
six killed by applying salt. 

MCLEAN COUNTY. 

Boport of John T. Johnson. Commissioner Canada Thistles, Lawndale Township. 

Canada Thistles are growing in said., town; No. 1, on John Haw¬ 
thorn's land, section 28, south ^ southwest June 11, No. of 
thistles 73; August 15, none to be seen; treatment, plowing; town¬ 
ship expense, nothing; discovered 13 years ago; how they came there, 
not known. 

No. 2, on John Hamilton’s land, E ^ of south ^ southwest section 
15; discovered about 5 years ago; treatment, plowing and pulling; 
28 in number in June; no township expense. 

No. 3, on John Burdett’s land; a few to be seen in June, none 
in September; discovered 2 years ago; treatment, plowing; no town¬ 
ship expense. 

No. on John Cassaday’s land; lying southwest of his house in 
pasture August 23; discovered 1880; length of patch 31 steps, width 
i2; township expense, nothing; how they came there, not known. 

No. 5, on P. B. Williams’ place; not entirely killed; treatment, 
plowing and pulling; discovered 8 years ago; no expense to town¬ 
ship. • 

No. 6, on John White’s land, N. W. ^ section 11, on pasture; 
treatment, salting cattle on the patch; about killed; discovered 2 
years ago; how brought there not known; no township expense. 

No. 7, between farms of Mary Walker and Mr. Leaf, Sr.; discov¬ 
ered about 5 years ago; treatment, plowing and pulling; no claims 
presented for this year; how brought there, not known. 

No. 8, on the S. i S. W. i of sec. 23, owned by Jesse Chisholm; 
number thistles 1; how came there, not known; treatment, salting 
stock on the ground. 

No. 9, on the S. E. j of sec. 26, owmed by T. B. Killgore; treat¬ 
ment, salting cattle where the thistles grow, and cutting them under 
ground; time spent by me, 3 days; the number of thistles is dimin¬ 
ishing; some plow, others salt; the best way to destroy is to plow 
them every 10 days or 2 weeks. They have caused no township 
expense this year. i* 

WILL COUNTY. 

Beport of John Deist, Commissioner Canada Thistles, Green Garden Township. 

The Commissioner of Canada Thistles for the town of Green Garden, 
County of Will, would report that said thistles are now growing in 
said town on the farm of Henry Sippel, section 29, about 1 acre; 
on the farm of Christian Bettenhausen on section 20, about 5 yards 
square; on the farm of John Bettenhausen on section 29, about 10 
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yards square; on the farm of Peter Stauffenburgon section 7,more 
than 1 acre; on the farm of Henry Baham on section 16, about ^ 
acre; on the farm of Christian Kepley on section 10, about J acre; 
on the farm of Jacob Boss on section 6, about ^ acre. 

The treatment of each infected tract of land this year was only 
cutting off by the owners before they seeded. I believe said thistles 
should be treated further till they are all gone. 
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SECOND ANNUAL REPORT. 


By H. A. JiVEBER, Chemist State Board of Agriculture* 


THE SOEGHUM-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

Since mv last year’s report the Sorghum-sugar industry has made 
rapid strides in advance. The results of the experiments, both 
scientific and practical, made in the season of 1880, by my col¬ 
league, Prof. M. A. Scovell, and myself, and reported last year, have 
been verified, not only by our own investigation, conducted the fol¬ 
lowing season, but also by those of other experimenters in various 
parts of the country. An unusual interest has been awakened in 
the subject of producing Sorghum-sugar, all over the country, and 
the writer has received letters of inquiry in regard to this matter 
from nearly every State in the Union. The innovation of manu¬ 
facturing glucose from the seed of sorghum, which we have 
shown to be practicable, has given especial impetus to the enter¬ 
prise, This process clears away one of the great objections that 
business men have made against the manufacture of sugar, namely: 
the shortness of the working season. The seed is practically ripe 
when the cane is in its best condition. It can be cured like other 
grain, stacked, threshed and kept for an indefinite length of time. 
The manufacture of the seed into glucose can be accomplished with 
the same, or almost the same machinery used in making sugar and syrup 
from the cane. This gives employment to the works for nearly or quite 
the whole year, saves the interest on the investment, prevents tne de¬ 
terioration of the machinery which would result from the works lying 
idle for nine or ten months each year, and furnishes, besides, a lucra¬ 
tive business. Taking all things into consideration, we are justified 
in looking upon the sorghum industiy as an established enterprise. 
There is, as a matter of course, still room for improvement, both 
in the cultivation of sorghum and in the methods of manufacturing, 
and a great field for original research is as yet left open. But with 
the knowledge and means now at our command, the production of 
sugar in our own State is no longer a matter of experiment, but 
an assured success. 

The first systematic effort for the manufacture of sorghum sugar, 
as the result of the experiments made in the last two years by 
Prof. Scovell and myself, was the establishment of the 

CHAMPAIGN SUGAR AND GLUCOSE COMPANY 

By a number of enterprising citizens of Champaign. Being satisfied 
that the results obtained by us were reliable, that the manufacture 
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of glucose from the seed would be of great value in making the 
enterprise successful, and being especially impressed with the simple 
and practical improvement in the manufacture of sugar and syrup 
incidentally discovered by us while pursuing our investigations, by 
which the acrid and objectionable sorghum taste is removed from 
both sugar and molasses, the company was organized with a capi¬ 
tal stock of 125,000. A farm of about 200 acres was leased for the 
purpose of growing sorghum. Two varieties, the Early Amber and 
the Orange, were planted. Notwithstanding the late and unfavor¬ 
able season for planting, the cane is at present in an excellent 
condition, and bids fair to yield a heavy crop. Besides, the com¬ 
pany supplied neighboring farmers with seed, and have contracted 
for the raising of 100 acres more, making in all 300 acres. As the 
season is fully a month late, operations at the factory cannot begin 
before the first of September. The cultivation of the cane, the 
planning of the building, and the procuring and arrangement of the 
necessary machinery and apparatus were left in charge of my col¬ 
league and inyself. 

A strong frame building, 40x60 feet, with a “lean to*’ 36x45 feet, 
covering the crushers and engine, has been erected. The motive 
and evaporating power is furnished by a ninety horse-power*en^ine, 
and two ninety horse-power boilers, the latter being situated ip a 
brick boiler house, a short distance from the main building. 

For the sake of simplicity, I will combine the description of the 
remainder of the machinery with that of the process of manufac¬ 
ture to be employed, as soon as operations begin. The cane will 
be cut as it grows in the field, and hauled to the factory. Here it 
will be placed upon an apron, which conveys it to the stripping 
and toppinq machine. (The inventors of this machine, two of our 
students, claim that it will strip and top ten or more tons of cane 
per hour). After being stripped and topped the cane is conveyed 
by means of another apron to the first crusher, a mill of 20 tons 
weight. The bagasse after leaving the first mill is moistened by a 
spray of hot water, and carried on an apron to the second crusher, 
a mili^of 30 tons weight. After leaving the second mill the bagasse 
is carried on an apron to the front of the boiler house, where it 
will be used for fuel. 

The juice from the two mills runs into a common cast-iron tank, 
from which it is continually pumped to the juice tanks, placed in 
the top of the building. These juice tanks are made of wood, so 
that they may be used as converters in the process of making glu¬ 
cose. 

Prom the juice tanks the juice is drawn into the defecators, five 
or more in number. Here it is treated with slaked lime, either in 
the form milk or dry powder, or with calcium carbonate. This 
'part of the process must be done with great care, as the subse¬ 
quent defecation depends upon it. Sorghum juice, in its natural 
state, is always more or less acid. The reason that in the ordinary 
process of making syrup from fiorghum, even when the cane is cut 
and worked up in the proper tone, crystalized sugar can not be 
produced with any degree of certainty, depends upon the fact 
that during the process of defecation and evaporation in presence 
of the natural acids of the juice, the same su^ is converted into 
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inverted or uncrystallizable sugar. I’lom this it is apparent that 
for the production of sugar the acids must be neutralized. -On the 
other band, a marked excess of lime has a deleterious effect upon 
the defecation of the juice. There are always present in sorghum 
juice, certain salts of the metals of the alkalies, potassium and so¬ 
dium. When these come in contact with an excess of lime a chem¬ 
ical change takes place, by which caustic potash and soda are 
liberated. These substances possess the property of redissolving the 
coagulated albuminoids, which form the greater part of the scum, 
and thus prevent the purihcation of the juice. After exact neutral¬ 
ization the juice is heated to the boiling point and thoroughly 
skimmed. The defecators are made of wood lined with galvanized 
iron, and the heat is applied by means of a copper steam coil at 
the bottom of each. 

From the defecators the juice is allowed to lun into the evapo¬ 
rators. There are two of these three feet deep and eight feet in 
diameter, made of copper and supplied with a double copper coil 
for the purpose of rapid evaporation by steam. After being evapo¬ 
rated to density of 25 degrees Beauine, the liquor is diawn off into 
setting tanks. If the liquor contains a precipitate in suspension, 
this IS allowed to subside as far as possible, after which the liquor 
IS run through bag-filters or other suitable filters, in order to fiee 
it from any solid matter which it may still contain. 

The clear liquor is next run through bone-black filters. These 
filters are four in number, two feet in diameter and twelve feet high, 
made of strong boiler iron, and filled with coarse animal charcoal. 

The filtered liquor is next drawn mto the va<uum pan, wheie it 
IS concentrated to the consistency of forming melada, or mush 
sugar. The vacuum pan is seven feet in diameter, made of cast- 
iron, and contains thiee separate copper coils. It has a capacity 
of making about 10,000 pounds of sugar at a strike When the 
strike IB completed the contents of the vacuum pan are discharged 
into crystallizing wagons or tanks, and if necessary, allowed to 
stand several days. 

The melada next goes into the mixer, and fiom there into the 
centnfugal machine, where the sugar is separted from the molasses. 
The foregoing is a desciiption in brief outline of our works, and of 
the process of manufacturing sugar and syrup. The minor details 
are omitted. 

Up to the present time soighum seed has never found a proper 
utilization. Although in its general composition it resembles other 
gram, as com, the amount of tannin contained in it, as our 
analysis given m last year’s report shows, will no doubt prevent its 
liberal use as food for man or animals. Knowing that immense 
quantities of seed will necessarily be produced as soon as the 
sorghum industry is established, we have given the subject careful 
study, and have found that the seed is eminently adapted to the 
production of glucose. We have prepared glucose directly from the 
seed without the tedious and expensive process of first preparing 
the starch. The amount of glucose obtained is three-fourths or 
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more of the weight of the seed employed. The tannin does not 
interfera as it is converted into glucose by the same means which 
are employed to convert the starch, namely, boiling with diluted 
acids. 


EXPERIMENTS IN 1881. 

As last year, our work again occupied two distinct fields of 
experiments: First, scientific investigations, in which the nature 
of sorehum cane was further studied; second, practical experiments 
in making sugar. Besides the objects of our analytical work, as 
enumerated m our last report, our attention was directed to the 
following additional and important points; 

1 . To study the effect of different varieties of soil on the develop¬ 
ment of sugar in the cane. 

2 . To determine the effect of fresh barn-yard manure upon the 
development of sugar in sorghum, as well as upon the quality of 
the cane for production of sugar and molasses. 

3. To compare the different varieties of sorghum as sugar pro¬ 
ducing plants. 

For the sake of convenience of reference, the results df the two 
seasons are given in a table below. 

These examinations were conducted in the following manner: 

On the dates specified, ten average stalks were selected from the 
given field, stripped, topped just below the uppermost leaf, and cut 
off one joint aoove ground. The stripped and topped cane was 
crushed in a thoroughly cleansed Victor mill. The juice was col¬ 
lected in a bottle, and after being cooled down tp 20'" c., the sp. 
gr. was noted, then 10 c. c. were put into a graduated cylinder for 
the estimation of. grape sugar, and 10 c. c. were put in a beaker 
for determining the amount of cane sugar. 

For the estimation of grape sugar, the 10 c. c. measured off for 
this purpose were diluted so as to measure exactly 100 c. c., and 
the grape sugar then determined by Fehling’s solution. 

The ,portion reserved for cane sugar was diluted, 12 drops of 
dilute sulphuric acid added, and the whole heated over a water 
bath for one hour. The mixture was then allowed to cool, sodium 
hydroxide added to alkaline reaction, dilutek to 500 c. c,, and the 
total amount of sugar determined with Fehling’s solution. The 
difference between the grape and total sugar was estimated as cane 
sugar by multiplying by 0.95. 

The results of the analyses are given in the tables which follow: 


TABLE SHOWING THE DEVELOPMENT AND CHANGE OF SUGABS IN SOBGHUM. 


Stage of Development. i 

No. 

Date. 

Variety. 

juice. 

Grape 

sugar. 

Cane 

sugar. 

Av. of 
oane 
sugar. 

Beginning to he^. 

1 

2 

1 

Aug. 14.’8() 
Aug. 10/81 

Orange.. 

Amber. 

1 

1.066 

1.068 

5.70 

8.39 

4 90 
8.38 

4.1 

In blossom. 

S 

41 

Aug. 25,’80 
Aug. 10, '81 

Orange.. 

Amber.. 

1.082 

1.068 

6.10 

5.43 

7.12 

8.42 

7.77 
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stage of development. 

No. Bate. Variety. 

juice. 

Grape 

sugar. 

Cnnp 

sugar 

sugar, sugar. 

Seed soft and milky. 

5 Aug. 14, *80! Amber 

1 065 

3 34 

10 75 

G Sept G,*80lOrango.. 

1 068 

5 00 

9 13 


7 Ang. lO.’SllAmber 

1 m 

4 25 



8 Aug 12. *811 Amber 

1 070 

3 75 

12 75 ” ^ 


9 Sept. 1. *81 jOrange.. 

1 048 

6 11 

71 


10 Sept. 2, *81 p» ange.. 

1 048 

6 58 

5 19 

Seed In hardening dough. 

11^ Aug. 25. *80 Amber 

1 068 

2 47 

12 48 

• • “ “ 

12 Sept 16. *80 Orange.. 

1.065 

4 11 

9 76 

1 i 4 < 4 . 

13 Aug. 10, *81 Amber 

1 074 

3 65 

10 10 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

14 Aug. 12,*81 Amber 

1 074 

2 (>5 

13 37 


15'Aug. 16, *81 Amber 

1 (»70 

3 i)2 

11 89 


16Aug. 16.*81 Amber . 

1 072 

3 (K) 

13 66 


17Aug. 19, *81 Amber . 

1 067 

3 4(i 

12 49 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

18 Aug. 19, *81 Amber 

1 074 

3 10 

13 18 11 95 

4 4 t 4 4 4 

19 Aug. 19. *81 Amber 

1 076 

2 97 

13 64 

4 4' “ ‘ ‘ 

20 Aug. 19.*81 Amber 

1 070 

2 98 

12 80 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

21 Aug. 19, *81 Amber 

1 070 

3 26 

12 52 


22 Sept. 1. *81 Liberian 

1 060 

3 67 

10 24 


23 Sept. l.*81 Amber 

1 063 

2.61 

13 47 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

24 Sept. 1,*81 Amber . 

1 056 

2.18 

11 14 


25 Sept. l.*81 Chinese. 

1 052 

4 13 

8 60 

i 

Seed ripe. 

26 Sept. 6, *80 Amber. 

1 064 

1 

2 13| 

11 42 

27 Sept. 16, *80 Amber 

1 (m;5 

2 79 

11.02 


28 Oct. 2,’80;Amber 

1.069 

2.471 

10 06 


29 Oct. 6, *80 Orange 

1.078 

4 02 

11.41 „ 

« 4 4 4 

.SO Sept. 9. *811.1. U. 

1 070 

2 93, 

12 48 

4 4 4 4 

31 Sept. 1. *81 Amber.. 

1.070 

2 71 

10 77 

4 4 4 4 

32 Sept. 2. *81 Amber ! 

1 070 

2 61 

10 57 

•''4 4 4 

33 Sept. 6, *811 Amber 

1.067 

3 16 

11 76 


The analyses made in 1880, numbers 1, 3, 5, 6, 11, 12, 26, 27, 28 
and 29, were from cane grown on the University farm. 

An analysis was made of the soil on which these two varieties of 
cane ^ew, and also of its subsoil and of a virgin prairie soil adjoin¬ 
ing. The following table gives the result of these analyses. No. 1 
was prairie soil. No. 2 the soil on which the cane grew. No. 3 its 
subsoil: 


Soil. 

No 

. 1. 

1 No 

1 

. 2. 

No. 3. 

Organic matter. 

Silicic acid. 

1 94141 


2 4880 


3 7551. 

0.0798 


0.0617 


0 0975. 

Sosquioxide of iron. 

1.8367 


1.4517 


1 2650i. 

Alumina . 

1 4775 


0 5700 


1 7150!. 

Manganese. 

0.1798 

1. 

0 2200 



Phosphate of lime . 

0 P>83 

1 . 

0 2103 


0.1152!. 

Carbonate of lime . 

0 3835 


0 58451 


1 25151. 

Carbonate of magnesia. 

0 5244 

1 

0 67571 


0 7140'. 

Potash. 

0 0733 

1. 

0 0785i 


0 05051. 

Soda. 

0 0177 


0 021l! 

^_ 

0 0970 . 

Sulphuric acid. 

Soluble matter found. 

0 1403 


0 15191 
.1 

1 7 51.34 

0 2137 . 

. 9 2745 

Organic matter. 

4.1150 

j 6 88*^ 

6 0700! 

1. 

8 9549 . 

Silicic acid. 

72 1765 


68 7127 

1. 

68 0224 . 

Alumina with trace of iron.! 

12.7143 


12.0520 

1 

9 .3156. 

Lime . 

0 5729 

1 

0 7721 


0 6444 . 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

0 489:1 
3.(H141 


0 48:11 
J1 o;i3i 


0 4836 . 

2 4561 . 

Soda. 

Manganese. 

0 5120 
0 0093 


0 6,344 
0 0847 


0 5664 . 

Phosporic acid. 

Insoluble matter found. 

0.1933 

92 7867 

0 1553 

91 9974 

0 2628 . 

. 90 7062 


99 6194 

99 6194 

IH).5108, 

1 

99 5108 

99 9807 99.9807 


—32 
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Analyses Nos 2, 4, 7 and 18, were made from cane grown upon the 
farm of Mr. J. W. Cushman, two miles south of Urbana. The field 
on which this cane was planted had grown seven consecutive crops 
of sorghum, without manure. It was high prairie land sloping 
toward the south. Seed planted April 25. 

The cane of Nos. 8 and 14 was grown about one and one-half 
miles N. E. of Urbana, on timber land. The field had been used as 
a barn yard previous to its being planted with cane and was there¬ 
fore richly manured. The seed came from Minnesota through Mr. 
Le Due, ex-Commissioner of Agriculture. The seed was planted the 
first week in May. Cultivated as usual for corn. 

Kesults Nos. 15 and 16 were obtained from cane grown three miles 
south of Champaign, on virgin prairie. Eight rows were planted 
along the roadside, bounded on the outer side by the roaa itself 
and the inner by a tall, dense hedge-fence. Mr. Holmes, the owner 
of the cane, said the seed came from Mississippi and was planted 
the last week in April. Land gradually rising from a slough near 
by. Two varieties of heads were present in this cane; the panicles 
of one (analysis No. 15) were clustered and erect; those of the other 
(No. 16) were spreading with pedicels drooping. * 

No. 21, University farm. Volunteer cane, from cane grown on the 
field last year. 

The cane from which analyses Nos. 17, 18, 19 and 20 were made, 
was grown upon timber land about three miles N. E. of Urbana. 
The seed probably came from Minnesota. 

No. 17. Cane grown by Mr. E. Bishop. Field ten years in cul¬ 
tivation, manured three or four years ago. 8eed planted about the 
middle of May. Bows 3^ feet apart in hills 3 feet apart. An aver¬ 
age of eight stalks in a hill. Cane small. Nos. 18 and 19, cane 
grown by Christ. Shuman. No. 18 was on high land, twelve years 
in cultivation and had never been manured. An average of five 
stalks in a hill. Growth of cane medium. No. 19 was on low land, 
four years in cultivation. Average of eight stalks in a hill. Cane 
large and thrifty. 

No. 20. Cane grown by Samuel Wilson, on land four years in 
cultivation. Hills 3x3^ feet apart. An average of eight stalks in a 
hill. Field on the top of a small hill. 

Analyses Nos. 9, 10, 22, 81 and 32, were made in Macoupin 
county. Ill., Nos. 9, 22 and 31 from cane raised about two miles 
north of Virden, by Mr. Chas. Bauch, and Nos. 10 and 32 one mile 
west of Girard, by Mr. D. C. Ashbaugh. The prairie soil in this 
county is very black, deep and “mucky.” No. 9. Cane grown on 
timber land. Seed planted May 12, 1881. Hills 3x3, an average of 
five stalks in a hill. No. 22. Volunteer cane. Prairie land. No. 
31. Prairie land. Seed planted first part of May. No. 32. Prairie 
land. Seed planted latter part of May. 

The results of experiment No. 53 were obtained from cane grown 
by Christ. Lust, about a mile west of Monticello, Piatt county. The 
field was timber land—a poor, clayey soil. Seed planted first week 
in May. 

Analyses Nos. 23, 24 and 25 were made of the juice of sorghum 
grown upon the so-called Mississippi sand-lands near Oquawka, Ill. 
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No. 23 was from cane grown by Dr. Park, one mile east of Oquawka. 
Nos. 24 and 25 were made from cane grown by Tom Ricketts, two 
miles N. E. of same place. 

DEVELOPMENT OP SUGAR. 

Analyses Nos. 5, 11, 26, 27 and 28 were made from the same 
field on the dates specified, and show conclusively that the cane 
sugar reached its maximum quantity when the seed was in the 
“hardening dough,” and that it afterwards gradually diminished. 
The same fact appears on comparing the average under each divis¬ 
ion in the table. 


EFFECTS "OP SOILS. 

The following analyses were made to study the effect of different 
varieties of soil upon the production of sugar in sorghum. But as 
other circumstances, as locality from which seed was obtained, time 
of planting and manner of cultivation, may affect the amount of 
sugar, many more investigations would have to be made before 
definite conclusions could be reached. The table, however, shows 
that sorghum can be grown successfully on all varieties of soil 
specified. 

Table showing the effects of different soils on the development of 
sugar in sorghum: 


Variety of soil. 

No 

Years in 
Cultivation. 

Fertilization. 

\ iiriety 
of Cane. 

Juice. 

Grape 

Sugar. 

Cane 

Sugar. 

Av’ge 

Pr^rie. 

1 

27 

Manured 3 yrs. ago. 

Amber 

1 068 

2 47 

12 48 

Giape. 
2 94 

2 

7 

No manure . 

Amber 

1 074 

3 65 

10 10 

“ 

3 

27 

Manured 4 yrs. ago. 

Amber 

1 070 

3 2b 

12 52 

Cane 


4 

Unknown. 

No manure. 

Amber 

1 07 

2 71 

10 77 

11 28 


5 

Very old... 

No manure. 

Amber 

1 07 

2 61 

10 51 









Grape. 

Virgin Prairie 

i 

C 


No manure. 

Amber 

1 07 

3 02 

11 89 

46 

7 


No manure. 

Amber 

1 

1 m 

3 00 

13 65 

Cane. 
12 77 

Timber Land 

8 

Unknown. ! 

Barn-yard manure 

Amber 

1 074 

2 65 

1.1 37 

urape. 


9 

10 

Manured 4 yrs. ago. 

Amber i 

1 067 

3 46 

12 49l 

3 07 

.1 (i 

10 

12 

No manure.1 

Amber 

1 074| 
1 076, 

3 10 

13 181 


.« .. 

11 

4 

No manure. 

Amber 1 

2 97 

13 64 

Cane. 

•• “ 

12i 

4 

No manure.i 

Amber 

1 07 1 

2 98 

12 80 

12 87 

«« ti 

12 Muiiv_ 

No manure. 

Amber 

1 %b 

3 lb 

11 76 





1 






* 1 




1 Grape. 

Miss ^ s’nd rnd 

14 


% 

Amber 

1 063 

2 61 

13 47 

2 39 

15 



Amber 

1 056 

2 18 

11 14,Cane.. 
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EFFECTS OF MANURE. 

To ascertain the effect of manure, a field was selected which had 
been used as a barn-yard for several years. A part of the cane 
was planted directly on the rotton manure pile. An analysis was 
made of a sample taken from this part of the field, as well as of a 
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part away from the manure pile. The seed in each case was in 
the ‘‘hardening dough.’* The following is the result of the analysis; 

Manured—8p. gr., 1.063. Grape Sugar, 2.65. Cane Sugar, 10.89. 

Unmanured “ 1.074. “ “ 2.65. “ “ 18.37. 

VARIETY OF CANE. 

From the table it appears that the Amber is best adapted for the 
production of cane sugar. The Orange and Liberian can also be 
employed advantageously in the latter part of the season, as they 
mature later. Their yield is greater per acre, and this fact no 
doubt would compensate for the less proportion of cane sugar to 
grape sugar contained in them. Analysis No. 25 of the Chinese 
cane seems to indicate that it would be unfit for the production of 
crystallizable sugar. 

EXPERIMENTS IN SUGAR MAKING IN 1881. 

Last year a large number of experiments were made in order to 
determine the means by which the cane sugar eould^be made to 
crystallize. This object was much more readily attained than we 
at first expected, and consequently we selected from those experi¬ 
ments the one which was most simple and most likely to be prac¬ 
ticable when operating on a large scale. In perfecting this, our 
attention was given to the production of sugar and syrup which 
should be free from the objectionable sorghum taste and odor. In 
this we succeeded perfectly. Sorghum juice, in its normal con¬ 
dition, is acid. The conversion of cane sugar into grape sugar by 
boiling a solution of the same with a strong acid, as sulphuric or 
hydrochloric, has long been known to chemists. All other acids— 
even the weak organic acids contained in sorghum juice,—act in a 
similar manner. Hence it will readily appear why in the ordinary 
manner of making sorghum syrup so little of the cane sugar origi¬ 
nally contained in the juice can be made to crystallize. A great 
deal of the cane sugar is converted into grape sugar during the 
processes of defecation and evaporation, and what remains un¬ 
changed is prevented from granulating by the undue proportion of 
grape sugar produced. To avoid this loss of cane sugar, we neutral¬ 
ize the juice when cold with calcium carbonate or milk of lime, or 
both. This part of the process requires skill and care, as the sub¬ 
sequent defecation of the juice depends upon it. After thus neu¬ 
tralizing the juice, it is^ heated to boiling and thoroughly defecated. 
It is then passed through bone-black filters, and finally evaporated 
to crystallization. The sugar and molasses obtained by this process 
are unobjectionable in regard to color and taste. 

Experiment No. 1 .—August 22, 1881. The cane selected for this 
experiment was grown on land which had previously been used as a 
barn yard, the same as in analyses Nos. 8 and 14. The seed was 
nearly ripe, and the cane very thrifty. 

W’eight of cane crnsliod .1,500 00 lbs. 

Weifirhl of juice obtained. G87.60 lbs. 

Per cent, of juice. 43.40 

The juice was carefully neutralized with milk of lime, and brought 
to the boiling point in the defecating pan. A very heavy green 
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scum rose, and this being removed, the juice was seen to be full of 
a green, light flocculent precipitate, which did not subsequently rise 
to the top in any considerable quantity. The juice was now drawn 
off into tubs, where it was allowed to repose twelve hours. At the 
end of this time only about one-half of the ]uice could be drawn off 
clear, the precipitate being still suspended in the remainder. It 
was found impossible to filter this portion, and it was therefore 
thrown away. The clear juice, after being passed through bone- 
black, was evaporated in a copper finishing pan to the crystallizing 
point. The melada had a very unpleasant, saltish taste, owing to 
the presence of salts of ammonia. The sugar crystallized very 
readily, and although it looked well, it still retained somewhat of 
this saltish taste after being separated from the molasses. Unques¬ 
tionably this excessive amount of albuminoids—^the green scum and 
suspended precipitate—was taken up by the plant from the nitro¬ 
genous elements of the manure, and the saltish taste was due to 
ammonium salts which came from the same source. 

Manure, therefore, not only has a deleterious effect upon the de¬ 
velopment of sugar in cane, but it also prevents the thorough defe¬ 
cation of the juice which is necessary to the manufacture of sugar. 

Experiment No. 2 .—August *25. Cane same as that of which 
analyses Nos. 15 and IG weie made. Size of field, 3-16 of an acre. 

CALCULATIONS FOR ONE ACRE. 


Pounds. 

Stripped cano with tops. 18,535.3 

Stripped cane without tops.15,7(»5.9 

Weight of juioo obtained. (),545.(» 

Per cent, of juice of stripped and topped cane. 4i 52 

Weight of melada from juice .1,298.7 

“ “ liagasse. .•. 25:4 9 

Total weight of melada.. .. 1,552.(5 

We ght of sugar from juice. 5(M (K) 

“ " “ bagasse. 194.7 

Total weight of sugar. (»98.7 

Weight of molasses from juioc. 794.7 

** “ bagasse . 149.2 

Total weight of molasses. 943.9 


CALl’ULATlONe FOR ONE TON OF TOPPED AND STRIPPED CANE. 

Pounds. 


Weight of juice. 830.4 

“ sugar. 77.2 

" molasses. 119.7 


To obtain the sugar from the bagasse, it was packed in large 
barrels as it left the mill, and was exhausted with water. The 
percolate thus obtained was treated like juice. 

Experiment No. 3 .—September 17. Early amber. Obtained fpm 
University farm. Volunteer growth among the. com. Seed ripe. 
Cane mostly blown down: 

Pounds. 


Weight of stripped and topped cane 

Weight of juice. 

Per cent, of juice. 

Weight of melada obtained. 


1,440 
C37 
44 2 
145.8 


Experiment No, 4 .—Early amber, grown upon University farm: 


Weight of stripped and topped cane 

juioe obtained.. 

Per cent, of juice. 

Weight of melada from juiee. 

“ ** ** bagasse. 


Pounds. 
. 1,161.0 
. 6«3,5 

. 36 33 

. 95.5 
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Sufirar from ;uloe. 

“ “ bagasse... 

MolasBeb from juice.... 
“ “ bagasse 


Pounds 
41.5 
6.0 
. 64.0 

7.5 


In the last two experiments the cane was poorly developed and 
full of suckers, and consequently poorly adapted for the production 
of sugar. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES OF ONE ACRE OF SORGHUM. 

On the basis of the results actually obtained as described in the 
foregoing pages, we have calculated the receipts, and from the best 
data at hand the expenses, for one acre of sorghum; 

BALANCE SHEET. 

Receipts f) om Sttgar and Molasses. 


600 lbs sugar 7 els 
85 gallons molasses.. 


Ejrppnses. 


$42 00 
34 (H) 

i- $76 00 


Cultivating one acre . 
Stripping and cutting 

Hauling. 

Four days labor . 

Fuel. 

Barrels. 

Freight and dray age.. 


$10 00 
2 50 
b 00 
6 00 
1 00 
4 <H) 
8 00 


37 50 


Not profit on sugar and molasses. 

Receipts from Olucose 


1250 lbs. glucose (Pi 2 cts 


Rj’penses. 


Gathering seed 

Fuel. 

Labor . 

Barrels. 


$2 00 
1 50 
1 00 
4 00 


$38 50 

$25 (HI 


9 50 


$38 50 


Net profit on glucose 


$15 50 15 50 


Total net profit on one acre of sorghum. 


$54 00 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

1. Seed should be planted as early as possible. 

2. The proper time to begin cutting the cane for making sugar 
is when the seed is in the hardening dough. 

3. The cane should be worked up as soon as possible after cut¬ 
ting. Cane which is cut in the afternoon or evening may safely be 
worked up the following morning. 

4. The manufacture of sugar can be conducted properly only 
with improved apparatus and on a scale which would justify the 
erection of steam sugar works, with vacuum pans, steam defecators 
and evaporators, and the employment of a competent chemist to 
superintend the business. The same is true for the manufacture of 
glucose from the seed. Our experiments were made with the ordi¬ 
nary apparatus used in manufacturing sorghum syrup, and any 
person, who desired to work on a small scale, could use the methods 
with good results, provided ho had acquired the necessary skill in 
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neutralizing and defecating the juice and in the treatment of bone- 
black filters. 

The manufacture of glucose on a small scale is entirely out of 
the question. Five hundred to a thousand acres of sorghum would 
be sufficient to justify the erection of steam sugar works, and this 
amount could easily be raised in almost any community within a 
radius of one or two miles from the works. 

RELATION OF THE SORGHUM INDUSTRY TO AGRICULTURE. 

“A visible, gradual deterioration of the arable soils of most civil¬ 
ized countries cannot but command the serious attention of all men 
who take an interest in the public welfare. It is of the utmost im¬ 
portance that we do not deceive ourselves respecting the danger 
indicated by these signs, as threatening the future of populations. 
An impending evil is not evaded by denying its existence, or shut¬ 
ting our eyes to the signs of its approach. It is our duty to exam¬ 
ine and appreciate the signs .”—Justus von Liebig. 

These prophetic words of my honored teacher are of peculiar sig¬ 
nificance to us as a nation, at the present time. We are following 
the example set us by the nations of the Old World, in our system 
of agriculture, and are exhausting our soil regardless of the lessons 
which the history of bygone peoples teaches us, and with no thought 
of the perils which the present system of robbing the soil will 
inflict upon future generations, when barren fields shall fail to yield 
the necessary food for the teeming population which our vast 
resources of fertile land is so rapidly calling into existence. The 
exhaustion of soil in our own land is being accomplished much more 
rapidly than was the case with older nations. We are living in a 
time when the means of transportation are so much superior to 
those of former times, as not to admit of comparison. The markets 
of the whole world are open to the products of our fields, and we 
are taxing our soil to its utmost capacity in order to meet the 
demand, without making judicious use of the means at hand to 
replace what this continual drain is taking from our land. The 
inexhaustible fertility of our soil, especially of our own State, wffiich 
has been spoken of so much and praised so highly, is already being 
shown to be an idle boast. Our prairie looks a great deal richer 
than it really is. The most of our cultivated fields at the present 
time would respond gratefully to a liberal application of manure. 

Every agricultuial industry which tends to counteract the present 
system of exhausting the soil, should receive the hearty support of 
all persons interested in the public welfare. The Southern States 
have a staple, cotton, which furnishes them this desired effect. 
The products of this crop, fiber"aud oil, are composed of elements 
which are taken from the air. The refuse, which contains the valua 
ble mineral constituents necessary for the growth of the plant, 
should be returned to the fields. The exportation of oil-cake is as 
pernicious to southern agriculture as the exportation of corn and 
wheat is to the North, and is much less pardonable, as each cotton 
crop furnishes two remunerative products, fiber and oil. 

What cotton is for the South, I think I am justified in saying, 
sorghum will be for the North. 
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Sugar, like cotton fiber, is composed of elements taken from the 
air. A part of the mineral constituents of the soil will of coarse 
remain m the molasses; but by saving the refuse matter, scum, 
ashes from burning bagasse, discarded bone-black, etc., a fertilizer 
could easily be prepared at the works, which would repay two-fold 
the expense of putting it on the fields, and in the course of a few 
years would bring the fields to a better condition for raising other 
crops, as wheat or corn, than they were in at the time the cultiva¬ 
tion of sorghum was commenced. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Biology—^the science of life—^has no more interesting and impor¬ 
tant problems than those concerning the smallest and simplest 
animate objects, the Bacteria. These exceedingly common living 
things, visible to us only by the aid of powerful magnifiers, have 
latterly received much attention on account of the endeavor to find 
out, by scientific research, the origin of life on our globe; but more 
than this, for the undreamed of power and influence which they 
have been found to possess and exercise in the operations of the 
organic world. Since the discovery of their existence and modes of 
action, many questions previously unanswerable have become easy, 
and the knowledge obtained has passed into science to serve not 
only as an intellectual stimulus to man, but sure standing-ground 
from which he may reach other heights and gain at last his right¬ 
ful dominion over the forces and objects of earth. 

It is not too much to say that mankind could not continue to 
exist, could never hsi^e existed, on the earth as at present consti¬ 
tuted, but for these microscopic though effective agents; neither 
does the truth of this depend on any mere figure of speech, but on 
the actual and essential work accomplished. Without them, and 
with other things as they are, there could have been no fertile soil, 
no luxuriant pastures, no bountiful harvests, no possibility for man. 
On the other hand, we would not suffer many of the ills that flesh 
is heir to if we could escape their restless activities in certain forms 
and ways. 

It is the object of this paper to present, in language freed as far 
as possible from technical words, the principal and most interesting 
facts now known about these silent working denizens of the earth, 
the air and the water. Should any one wish to inquire further, he 
may soon find an abundant literature on the subject: but the whole 
matter is still so new that a great proportion of this is in the 
scientific periodicals of the last two decades, and unfortunately for 
many very much of it is in foreign tongues. The best general work 
of American publication is The Bacteria, a translation from the 
French of Dr. Magnin, by Dr. G. M. Sternberg: Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, Mass. There are several excellent general articles in 
numbers of the Popvlar Science Monthly^ and reports by Drs. Det- 
mers. Law and Salmon, on infectious diseases of animals, in the 
Annual Eeports of the United States Commissioner of Agriculture 
for 1878“79~8[). For ‘‘blight’’ in pear trees, etc., see report for 1880, 
of the Illinois Industrial University. 

For the practical study of these minute organisms a good com¬ 
pound microscope is required, and ability to use it; but any one 
possessing fair ability, with plenty of patience, may gain a large 
amount of information by the aid of an instrument costing from 
$50.00 to $100.00. 
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PART I--NATURE AND ORGANIZATION. 

Existence and Habitat. 

The minute organisms, to which the term Bacteria is now com¬ 
monly applied, cannot be individually recognized without a magni¬ 
fying glass of high power; so, to those not accustomed to work with 
the compound microscope, the existence of the little creatures as 
common objects may not be suspected, or at least rationally realized. 
To be sure much is said of the life of a drop of water or other fluid; 
but a large amount of this sort of retailed information is purely 
imaginary, having nothing or little of truth about it. The fact is, 
pure 'water, such as is taken from a good well or spring has 
absolutely no life in itself, nor are there in it any living things 
whatsoever, no matter what magnifying power one examines it with. 
On the other hand, there are no other living things in nature, from 
the highest to the lowest, so widely distribut^ed in the earth, the air 
and the water, throughout the world, so commonly and multitudin- 
ously present near us, and on us, and in us, as the various kinds 
of these microscopic organisms of which we now write. If pure well 
water does not contain these or any other living things, all foul waters 
do. Bacteiia or their allies exist in countless myriads in all filth, in all 
decomposing,vegetable or animal matter whether ill-scented or not, 
in all organic substances undergoing apparently spontaneous change, 
as heating in the mass, becoming sour, rancid or putrid, and, gen¬ 
erally, those changes known as fermentation or decay. 

The water from ill-scented cisterns, and indeed from many in 
'v\"hich odor is imperceptible, contains varying numbers of these 
minute living creatures. The water of foul ditches, stagnant ponds, 
marshes ana sloughs teems with them in numbers surpassing those 
of the leaves of the forest; a drop under the microscope often presents 
a maze of living forms, more wonderful than ima^nation ever pic¬ 
tured or fiction invented. The waters of running streams are more 
or less inhabited by these; and the ocean itself is the special 
home of peculiar kinds. 

The air may, like water, be absolutely pure or clouded by innu¬ 
merable numbers of the almost imponderable, but living, multiplying 
things. Wherever there is floating dust of organic origin, they may 
be said to be certainly present. The stifled atmosphere of close 
apartments and of thickly built streets, especially over decomposing 
filth, is laden with various forms of Bacteria and allied organisms; 
and these are unavoidably inhaled by ourselves with every breath 
inspired. But in the dry, open country, few of them can be found 
in the pure, fresh invigorating air, and over wide desert regions and 
the tops of high mountains none what ever exist. With us the air 
in winter, especially when the earth is long covered with snow, 
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becomes almost free, while in midsummer and autumn, especially 
after damp and close weather, their myriad numbers are wafted to 
and fro by every movement of the freighted atmosphere. 

The slime on vessels with standing water, on the surface of vege¬ 
table or animal substances, like cold articles of food set away for 
some time, e. g, boiled potatoes, cooked meats, etc., is composed of 
these organisms and their products. Brewers* yeast, used in bread 
making, is not a Bacterium, but it is a related growth; and the so- 
called salt-rising, not unfrequently used in making bread, owes its 
energi^ to living Bacteria, Sour milk always contains swarms of the 
microscopic moving things, and during the formation of vinegar 
from the juice of fruits, from solutions of whiskey and sugar, etc, 
they may always be found in similar numbers. 

They are invariably present in pus from open, suppurating wounds, 
in the discharge from boils and tumors on and in our own bodies, 
and in the ill-scented accumulations of the bodily excretions, as 
from the armpits and unwashed feet. If tliey have any connection 
with bad qdor, no one will wonder why the breath sometimes smells 
bad, if the material’ collecting on the teeth or the fur on the tongue 
can be seen under a good microscope. The cleanest mouth can 
hardly be said to be perfectly free from these active organisms; 
while those to which the tooth-brush or its equivalent is a stranger, 
are veritable culture boxes, or hot houses, richly supplied with 
rapidly growing and prodigiously multiplying forms and kinds. We 
swallow them with our food, and, at least some kinds, sometimes 
retain their activity in the stomach and intestinal tube. It now 
seems certain that the latter is always inhabited by special kinds 
which have to do with the activities there in operation. In health 
the blood is usually quite free from them, but in certain diseases 
this too, as it rapidly courses through the arteries and veins, sweeps 
along in the current myriads of the minute but living ‘and develop¬ 
ing, ever active things, inappropriately called “germs.” We may 
well say in such cases that “the blood is out of order.” 

What perhaps more than all else gives vivid interest to our micro¬ 
scopical studies of this sort, is the fact that special kinds of these 
tiny living beings are found uniformly in connection with the severest 
diseases known to man, either of himself or of the plants and ani¬ 
mals about him. We may name as examples “blight” in pear, 
apple and many plants; hog and chicken cholera; pleuro-pneumonia 
and splenic fever in cattle; malaria, typhoid fever, diptheria and 
small-pox in man. What the connection is between the organisms 
and the diseases we leave for another part of this paper. Very 
recently it has been fully demonstrated, that consumption, the most 
terrible scourge of the human race, invariably has its accompany¬ 
ing specific form in the diseased tissues and the exudations from 
them. 

It will thus be seen that these microscopic organisms are by no 
means unusually or uncommonly present about, upon and within 
us. Taken as a classified group, they are more widely dispersed 
and dwell more numerously everywhere, in everything, than all other 
living things put together. For the truth of this statement I need 
only to appeal to the observation of any one, who, having a good 
compound microscope, will take the trouble to state the facts as 
seen. Still it woul^ be unfair to leave the impression that any one 
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specific kind is thus invariably near us, or that the most common, 
taken as a single species, is as widely and thoroughly disseminated 
as might be inferred fr )m the foregoing. The statements made have 
reference to the numerous species comprised in the entire group, 
not to certain ones. It is one thing to say, that birds are veiy widely 
dispersed over the earth; it is quite another thing to state the facts 
as they are, concerning the common domestic fowl or the snowy owl. 


2. Color, Shape, Size. 

As a rule Badeiui are white, so that when numerous in water 
the fluid 18 opalescent or milky. They very frequently settle down, 
when the proper food supply is exhausted, to the bottom of the contain¬ 
ing vessel, and in this case foim a white shiny or flocculent mass. But 
of numerous species, each has its peculiar color, as red, blue, yellow 
or green On the moist surfaces of prepared articles of food, as of 
cooked potatoes, bread, cheese, rice, etc., spots of a led color much 
resembling drops or splashes of blood are not uncommon. Formerly 
these reputed blood stains were regarded with superstitious wonder, 
and have been held to indicate guilt and the anger of God. These, 
as well as other coloied spots and pigments, are now traced to 
their true cause, and are found due to the distinct color of organ¬ 
isms themselves, or the chemical combinations which they produce. 

The different kinds of Bacteria vary in shape from spherical to 
oval, cylindrical and thread-like, and the latter are straight or 
crooked, or spiral, flexible or rigid. The spherical ones are often 
connected in twos or more, and sometimes form bead-like strings or 
chains. The mam classifications in use are based on the form and 
size of the organisms. 

It was impossible to know anything about Bacteria until after the 
invention of the microscope, because none of them can be individu¬ 
ally seen with the unaided eye In trans\ erse diameter, one-twenty-five 
thousanth of an inch is a very common measurement, while some 
of the spherical ones are even less than half this size. Now, a dot 
one two-hundredth of an inch across is barely \i8ible to the eye of 
most persons, hence a mamifying power of more than onq hundred 
times across (ten thousand in area) is required to baiely see a com¬ 
mon sized Bactenim. To make out its real shape,and any details 
of structure, ten times the enlargement mentioned is requiied, and 
not unfrequently as much more as can be secured by the highest 
possible powers of the microscope. Increase the height of an ordi¬ 
nary man one thousand times and his head would be over a mile 
above the earth, vet under the same magnification one of these 
organisms would have plenty of room to swim freely, to stand on 
end and dance up and down in the film of water included between 
two pieces of flat glass pressed close together so as to adhere by 
capillary attraction. From one hundred to two hundred and fifty of 
them placed side by side would be required to stretch across the 
ordinary thickness of book paper. They are the smallest living 
organisms known to man, yet, as we shall see, by no means the 
least important m the economy of nature. 
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3. Movements. 

Bacteria have sometimes been divided into groups on their appar¬ 
ent ability to move or not; but further study has demon¬ 
strated that many, if not most, species have states in which they 
remain at rest, and others in which they are freely motile. Ihese 
states depend partially on their progress of development, partly on 
the surrounding conditions. For the latter the degree of moisture 
and temperature, and the food supply, are especially effective. 

Some species at most only oscillate and quiver in the fluid medi¬ 
um in which they grow, never making progress in any given direc¬ 
tion; others slowly and smoothly glide along in a straight but more 
often undulating path, while still others whirl, and dance, and roll, 
turning over and on end, now spinning round and round, now sway¬ 
ing gently back and forth, now darting like a flash across the 
microscopic field. Sometimes they move as though perfectly free 
and had abundant muscular force, at other times they appear to be 
struggling to overcome obstructions, or to free themselves from some 
impediment. Not unfrequently they may be seen to carry along little 
adhering extraneous pirticles, well showing their vital *power; or 
two, in some way attached, pull in opposite directions with varying 
advantage for the one or the other. 

No one, having once seen the motions, can doubt the inherent 
power the little things possess, or can question thfir right to be 
classed as living objects; whether as animals or plants will depend 
on his previous information and experience, as well as upon what 
he sees. How they move, that is, by what sort of organs or 
mechanism, is not easy to make out; but they have this power only 
when immersed in a fluid medium. When dry they are motionless 
except as carried by external agents, as air currents. 

It IS now well known that different species have different methods and 
facilities for dissemination. Many kinds are externally viscid, or are 
always when moist imbedded in a mucilaginous exudation, and 
hence in either case adhere to any solid substance they may touch. 
These, therefore, are rarely found floating in the air. So long as 
the material containing them does not become dry and then pulver¬ 
ized, such species are not distributed by the currents of the atmos¬ 
phere. It is quite possible that a foul drain or a lilth-fllled cesspool 
may contain myriads of disease-producing Bacteria, which are only 
taken into the human body by swallowing them in contaminated 
water, the vitiated air though laden with fetid gases being harmless. 
Yet this can by no means be said of all species known to be injur¬ 
ious to man. Their great numbers, their exceedingly minute size 
and their powdery character in mass, together in many cases with 
their long continued vitality, preeminently fit them for aerial distribu¬ 
tion. The dust made evident by a sunbeam is often in considerable 
portion composed of these specks of living matter, which only await 
suitable conditions for growth and development. What intellectual 
Ught the careful study of such a sunbeam may throw upon knotty 
questions of vital importance to man! 
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4. Structure. 

Small as these organisms are, they possess well differentiated parts 
which are each, presumably, absolutely necessary for their existence 
as living things. We do not infer that structure is life, but there is 
every reason to believe that life is just as dependent on structure 
in these simple and low forms as it is in the highest plants or ani¬ 
mals. Solution, separation of parts, can no more take place in the 
one than in the other, without destruction of life. Liquids separated 
from solids, never possess, nor are possessed by, the life principle, 
whatever that is. Think of dissolving the body of a mouse in acids, 
and then, by proper chemical manipulation, collecting every atom 
of the original substance, and forming by this means a living mouse. 
There is, however, just as much ground for the supposition that 
this can be done with the mouse, as there is in the case of the 
minute things of which we now write. To be sure there is not so 
much complexity of organization; but there is quite as constant a 
certain and characteristic structure on which life depends. 

Bacteria, like other living things, are composed of cells, or, perhaps 
it is better to say, each Bacterium is an organic cell. There is an 
outer wall or membrane closed on every side like the skin of a raisin, 
and within this envelope there is a plastic substance forming the 
entire contents of the cavity. Chemical reagents show that the outer 
membrane is made up of cellulos, the substance of which wood consists, 
everywhere forming the framework of all plant structures. This 
at first is uniformly white, but becomes variously stained, as in the 
heart wood of trees of different kinds. It is, except in peculiar 
states, insoluble in water, but swells and shrinks from its power 
of absorbing and again giving up this liquid. Fire destroyes it, form¬ 
ing with the oxygen of the air carbonic acid and water. 

The inner soft substance of the cell is protoplasm, which is even 
more common in higher organisms than cullulose, for, while the 
latter is confined to plants, the former is present in all living things, 
plants and animals alike. Taken by itself, it probably has a uniform 
composition in all organic nature, but it is variously mixed with 
other substances, rendering it difficult to determine the exact chemi¬ 
cal components. Besides, however, the carbon, oxygen and hydrogen 
of cellulose, it invariably has nitrogen, which cellulose does not have. 
Though usually semi-fluid, it also is insoluble in water. Heat 
coagulates and thus destroyes its functional activity, kills the organ 
isms. Not the least instructive is the power of motion possessed by 
protoplasm. Its mass is often agitated by internal currents, made 
evident by little granules, carried along by the stream. Sometimes 
these granules remain for a time at rest, then start ^off in an irregu¬ 
lar line across the cell, rolling a^d tumbling on the way. These 
motions are not easy to see within most Bacteria, but are readily 
enough made out in some of the larger kinds. 

This is the simple structure of Bcu^teria, a minute cell with an 
outer cellulose wall and protoplasmic contents. There are no organs 
or appendages, save in some and perhaps all motile forms there 
is at one, or at most two points, an exceedingly fine hair-like appen¬ 
dage, to the vibrations of which the movement of the organism is 
attributed. This fine cilium, or flagellum, as it is called, is a diflScult 
thing to see even with the best microscopic equipment and the most 
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expert manipulation, partly on account of its exceeding fineness or 
thinness, partly from its rapid vibrations. Sometimes by introducing 
a weak solution of iodine, so as to gradually subdue the movement, 
the cilium can be made out when not practicable otherwise. 

5. Eeproduotion and Development. 

Bacteria increase by one dividing itself into two. There is no 
such thing as sexual differentiation, nor is there in the development 
any thing comparable to the germination of a seed. Division is 
affected by the formation of a transverse partition or septum of cel¬ 
lulose across the middle of an adult cell, thus making two compart¬ 
ments. Separation gradually takes place through the outer wall 
and middle of new partition with a rounding off of the contiguous 
parts; while, during* the same time, each half grows to the size of 
the original whole; thus one becomes two, each of the latter being 
in every way similar to the first. Under favorable circumstances 
this process may in some species take place within one hour, then 
in the course of another hour be repeated, and so indefinitely. 

If we pause to rationally comprehend this rate of increase, we 
shall soon be lost in the amazing numbers which in a little time 
spring from one. It may seem incredible, but any one may readily 
verify the fact that according to this rate the number after twenty- 
four hours will be more than sixteen millions, and after forty-eight 
nearly three hundred billions. Cohn has computed that Bacterium 
termoy a very common species in putrefying organic matter, would, 
at the end of twenty-four hours, at the above rate of increase, fill 
a litle 'Cube one thousandth of an inch across each side; after forty- 
eight hours the solid mass would amount to about a pint; then of 
course at the end of another hour, since each one would become two 
in this time, there would be two pints, in two hours four, in three 
eight, in four sixteen, etc., and such is the astonishing increase by 
this geometrical progression, that at the end of five days from the 
beginning, the mass arising from one of these exceedingly minute 
creatures would be sufficient to fill completely full, or to equal in 
weight the water of, the oceans of the world. 

Incredible as this seems, it is a simple calculation which any one 
can make on the supposition that the organism is one twenty-five 
thousandth of an inch in transverse diameter and twice as long, 
and that the number is double every hour. That nothing like this 
ever really occurs in nature for any consecutive number of hours, 
we need not be told; but this only shows the harmonious interaction 
of causes and effects among the sum total of forces and activities 
on our earth; it is not because this bacterium under the assumed 
conditions does not increase at the marvelous rate stated, but 
because such conditions do not continuously exist. The limitations 
are fixed by the given supply of proper nutriment, the absence of 
harmful chemical compounds, temperature, electrical and mechanical 
agitations, the effects of other living organisms, etc.; nevertheless the ‘ 
computations prepare us for the acceptance of facts which would 
otherwise be deemed incredible, and they aid us in the explanation 
of observed phenomena. When it is known that a certain species 
may reproduce itself with anything like this rapidity, we need not 
wonder that individuals are found, after a short exposure of the 
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nutrient substance, in innumerable great numbers, and, if there is 
any chance for one or more of such individuals to gam entrance in 
the first place, we need not resort to speculations concerning spon¬ 
taneous generation, or transformation, to account for the subsequently 
found multitudes. 

But some species seem never to grow or multiply rapidly, even 
under the most favorable conditions. Species differ among them¬ 
selves like those of higher plants. Some varieties of the cultivated 
radish may have two or even three generations in a season, while 
others require two years to perfect seed. Some weeds come to 
maturity in a few weeks and produce thousands of seeds, while an 
oak lives through the centuries. 

In the process of self-division complete sepaiation may or may 
not take place. There is indeed considerable variation in this respect 
even in the same species, according to external, and, perhaps, 
internal conditions. If after the transverse dividing septum has 
been formed, further separation does not take place, the result is in 
a little time a filament, made of cells placed end to end, and eithei 
quite smooth and of uniform diametei or more oi less constricted 
at the joints so as to be bead or chain-like. In this case, however, 
each link is really a distinct indnidual so far as its physiological 
functions are concerned, and life is m no way interfered with if they 
are mechanically or otherwise separated. In one genus (Sarctna) 
division appears to take place in two dnections, tians\eilB and 
lorigitudmal, so that little regular squares of cells are produced, four 
or sixteen being frequently seen associated together in order. 

The individuals of (ertain species cohei4 together without order in 
a somewhat compact mass called zooqlcpa, bound, it is thought, b\ 
the glairy substance in which they are imbedded. But this is the 
case only m special conditions or states, for it is easy to see single 
ones free themselves from the immovable mass and swim away m 
the liquid in which the whole are submerged. The zoaqlaea mass 
may be the result of the multiplication of a single cell or those 
originally separate may become thus united. 

Besides the method by division, several species are known to 
reproduce themselves under certain conditions by what are termed 
spores. The protoplasm of a cell becomes consolidated into a spherule 
occupying only a small part of the cavity. This afterward becomes 
free by the dissolution of the old cell wall and, at the proper time, 
under the proper conditions, the spherule de\elops into a full sized 
cell like its parent form. The formation of such so-called spores 
seems usually to take place when the nutriment is nearly exhausted 
or when not suited either m kind, or in the required state as to 
temperature, etc., to the regular*growth of the organism. It is a 
method of self-perpetuation rather than of multiplication. Still, m 
a few cases of which record has been made, more than one spore is 
produced by each cell. Touissant, of France, has seen withm the 
cavity the formation of spore sacks {spojangia) each of which pro¬ 
duced from three to six spores. 

It IS often in the form of these all but mfinitesible spores that 
Bacteria are earned in the atmosphere. When produced in liquid 
they fall to the bottom after the dissolution of the old cell wall, and 
form, when numerous enough, a plainly visible, white sediment. In 
—88 
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case the water is then evaporated the sedimentary material becomes 
a fine powder the particles of which xeadily float in the moving air* 


6. ViTALirv AND Endurance. 


Moisture is essential to the growth of Bacteruiy but prolonged 
drying does not necessarily kill them. In the case of the species 
causing the blight of pear and other plants, they certainly lose little 
or none of their vitality by preservation during two years in the dry 
state on the point of a quill. Among those kinds producing spores 
the adult organisms often do not live more than a few days or weeks, 
while the spores seem to absolutely defy time. Pasteur thinks he 
has shown that the latter retain their vitality in the earth out of 
doors for at least twelve years. After keeping in a sealed tube four 
years, some virus of splenic fever was sent from England to this 
country, where it was opened and used with fatal effect in inoculating 
animals. It has even been argued by some investigators that BacUna 
never die except as destroyed by lire, or injurious chexmcal com¬ 
pounds , and whatever may be the case otherwise, so far as age is 
concerned this is true, for on account of their manner of propagation 
an individual does not grow old. 

Each species is adapted to a certain best temperature from which 
variatSbn may take place, within only very narrow limits in some 
kinds, or a wider range with others, (76^^ to 105'' F ) None appear 
to be killed by cold, but their \itcil activities cease at given limits 
never reaching below the freezing point of water. An artificial tem¬ 
perature of “-12J F. has been tried without killing them On the gther 
hand not only is the limit of activity reached by increase of tem¬ 
perature, but death always ensues by exposure to a given but greatly 
varying degree of heat for different species. Spores immeised in the 
fluid resist for a time the heat of boiling water, but all adult forms 
are killed in this way When the medium is alkaline a higher 
degiee ot heat is required to destroy life than when neutral or acid, 
and if the organisms are diy a still higher temperature may be 
withstood; MG'" F in water, fruit juices, vinegar, sour milk, etc., 
18 absolutely fatal to such as ordinarily occur in these fluids The 
highest temperature yet known at which any Badiria are able to live 
and develop is loS'' F. This has been observed in an infusion of 
beans. But some spores are not killed, especially in alkaline fluid, 
by prolonged boiling, just as some seeds withstand a similar test. 
If either are softeneci by geimination, they quickly succumb. 

We make use of these facts in the operations of every day life, 
especially in the processes of cannmg articles of animal and vegeta¬ 
ble foods. 

Vanous substances destroy Bacteria or at least prevent their pro¬ 
pagation in nutntious solutions. Of these the best known and most 
widely used are carbolic acid and qmnme. Several others are more 
deadly to the organisms than these, but either have some objection¬ 
able properties, or have not Been so generally introduced. 

Grace Calvert asserts that some Bacteria can live in pure carbolic 
acid, but hundreds of experiments prove that none are developed 
in a liquid containmg one-half per cent, of this antiseptic. 
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The following table from experiments by M. Jalan De La Croix 
(Revue Scientifique, Feb. 4, 188.i,) shows the number of parts of 
water to one of the substance named, which barely permit the develop¬ 
ment of Bacteria in infusions of meat. For instance if thirty parts 
of water are mixed with one of alcohol, organisms may infest the 
mixture; but if twenty-nine parts of water are used to one of 
alcohol. Bacteria do not develop, and the mixture does not ferment. 


Alcohol. 

Chloroform. 

Soda biboratc. 

Eucalyptol. 

Phenol (carbolic acid. ) 

Thymol. 

Potash permanganate. .. 

E ioric acid. 

oratod soda salycilato. 
Benzoic acid. 


SOlEthorlal oil of mustard. 5734 

13<> Sulphurous acid .75.34 

107 Alum acetate. 7535 

308 Salicylic acid. 7677 

1002 Mercury bichloride. 8358 

2229 Lime hypochlorite. 13090 

3041 Sulphuric acid.16782 

3041 Iodine. 20022 

3377-Bromine. 20875 

4020 Chlorine.345011 


These results seem to be trustworthy, though others very dissimi¬ 
lar have been published. It is not a sufficient test to observe 
through the microscope the effect that any substance has upon the 
motions of Bacteria, Sometimes the addition of pure water causes 
their motions to cease, and sometimes molecular oscillations, not 
always easy to distinguish from those of life forces, continue after 
the organisms are dead. This has, no doubt, been a source of error 
in some of the accounts given to the press. The above figures were 
arrived at by trying more and more water to one gramme of the 
substance until at last Bacteria developed and putrefaction set in. 

It should be said that it is well nigh impossible to kill Bacteria 
in the air by any kind of fumigation except in a very thoroughly 
closed space, like an air-tight vessel or box. A mistaken sense of 
security often exists when the atmosphere of living rooms, sick- 
chambers, etc., is pervaded by the odors of some supposed anti¬ 
septic material. These floating “germs’" can at least withstand as 
much fumigating as any human being. On the other hand, much 
can be done towards destroying noxious Bacteria, or preventing their 
growth-Tind propagation, by impregnating liquids and solids by proper 
amounts of such destructive agents as are enumerated above. 
Experiments are now in progress of treating the carcasses of slaugh¬ 
tered animals with antiseptics not poisonous to man, for the purpose 
of sending fresh meat without ice across the ocean or other similar 
distances, and the results give much promise of success. A white 
powder is offered for sale to keep fruit without canning, and it 
appears to have virtue enough to really accomplish the result 
claimed, without detrimentally affecting the food, (compounds of 
boracic acid). There is, no doubt, much to be gained of practical 
utility in this direction. 


7. Nutrition. 

Bacteria absorb their food by endosmosis through the cellulose 
coating of their minute bodies. The nutrient material must there¬ 
fore be in a liquid state as well as of the kind and strength suited 
to the specific organism. Like the more highly organized living 
things, each species has its own peculiar kind of food, without 
which development does not take place. As a cat would starve on 
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hay and an ox on meat, so similar differences are found among 
these inhabitants of the microscopic world. But all require organic 
food derived from the bodies of higher plants or animals, though it 
has been sufficiently proved that at least some kinds can take the 
nitrogen required from inorganic sources. Bacteria, therefore, could 
not live alone on the earth. They are destroyers, not up-builders; 
they pull down and decompose material prepared by the assimila¬ 
tion of other vitalized workers. 

Some kinds are rigidly confined to dead matter; others develop 
and grow at the expense of living plants or animals, causing little 
or no inconvenience, or even conferring real benefit to the latter, or 
instituting varying degrees of discomfort and injury. 

The waste products of their physiological processes are as varied, 
after their kinds, as their food—acids, alkalies, gases, liquids, fra¬ 
grant, iU-scented; but always of simpler chemical composition, until 
at last, through perhaps the consecutive action of several species, 
the elemental state is reached. Thus in the fermentations of solu¬ 
tions of sugar, alcohol is given off as a waste product by the “yeast 
plant” (sacharomycetes), and the diluted alcohol ferments through 
the effects of the “vinegar plant” (mycoderma); and irf this case 
vinegar is the substance thrown off, while this in turn decomposes 
in a similar manner by other agents, into a carbonic acid and water. 

8. Origin. 

The question, “Where do Bacteria come from?” that is, what is 
their original source; is sure to press itself for answer. This answer 
is by no means an easy one to give with positive assurance of cor¬ 
rectness. We have already seen how they are reproduced, and the 
rapidity with which they may multiply, as well as something of the 
modes by which they are disseminated; but all thinking persons 
wish to know how or whence the first ones came into existence. 

Upon this question there have been many experimental inquiries 
by the ablest investigators, and many theories have been propounded 
by those most competent to formulate them, as well as the crudest 
of unsupported hypotheses by untrained minds. Among all these 
opinions, we‘may select three as worthy of spjecial notice. First, 
a spontaneous formation under proper conditions from inorganic 
chemical elements or compounds; second, a transformation from 
other living organisms or their parts; and, third, direct creation by 
the great author of all things. 

It would require too much space to even sketch in this place the 
argurnents which have been advajQced in support of each of these 
theories by thorough scientists. The voluminous literature on the 
subject shows the interest that has been felt, and the real warfare 
of words that has been waged by contending supporters of their 
own,or others’ ideas. 

But no one without personal bias can carefully review this liter¬ 
ature to-day with the results of experiments clearly in mind, with¬ 
out concluding that the first and second have not oeen proved. 
Prom a philosophical standpoint, the first is highly plausible, since 
these organisms are admittedly among the lowest living things. If 
such spontaneous generation takes place anywhere in nature, we 
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should look for the phenomenon here; but, while certain experi- 
mentors have supposed their results showed the theory true, otliers 
still more expert have uniformly pointed out the fallacies of such 
experiment or deduction, so that up to the present time we are 
bound to say the facts known disprove rather than prove the 
hypothesis. The second has not been so fully and conclusively 
studied, yet the most searching investigators have not been wanting, 
with, upon the whole, negative results. No untrammelled scientist 
conversant with the entire subject as now known, admits the proof 
of the origin of Bacteria by transformation of the parts of other 
plants or animals, however close and constant may be the accom¬ 
paniment of the one with the other. In this statement we exclude 
the idea of evolution during centuries of time, the change taking 
place by numerous unrecognizable differences; for, to our mind, 
this belongs under the third hypothesis. We have, therefore, just 
the same scientific information about the origin of Bacteria as we 
have about that of other living things, man included. Whether we 
hold that the Creator fashioned each species in the beginning by a 
direct act, or accomplished the same by instrumentalities working 
through the ages, makes no difference in the question before us. 
We are forced to refer the origin of Bacteria to the same power to 
which we attribute the origin of man. It is certain that these 
minute organisms have existed in very closely similar, if not identi¬ 
cal*, forms, as at present, from remote antiquity, as is proved by 
the discovery of fossil remains, as well as the evident effects pro¬ 
duced in the past ages of the world, according perfectly with those 
now known to be the results of their action. 

It must be admitted, however, that in the progress of individual 
development some kinds pass through different forms, which have 
been supposed to be characteristic of species, and that, retaining 
the same form, the physiological effects may vary through the pro¬ 
longed influence of certain external conditions. Thus an individual 
cell may be spherical, then oblong, cylindrical, and filamentous in 
regular sequence of growth, though each of these forms in other 
species may be characteristic and unchanging. And a species ordi¬ 
narily living in an infusion of dead vegetation may, by a slow and 
gradual change, become capable of surviving and multiplying in 
the blood of living animals, whereas a sudden transfer from the one 
to the other medium would have permitted no such results. But 
man himself is capable of becoming adapted to as remarkable 
changes. We say we become habituated or acclimatized to things 
and conditions, as of eating arsenic and of dwelling in the malarial 
regions of tropical countries. No greater changes^ than these are 
known in the life history of Bacteria^ only that it requires less time 
for the modifications to take place, and this should be anticipated 
from their rapid succession of generations. 

» 

9. PliAOB IN NaTUKB. ' 

Bacteria are certainly living things, hence, according to the ordi¬ 
nary thon^t and classification of objects, must be either plants or 
animals. Formerly, spontaneous or self-caused motion was held to 
be characteristic of animals as distinguished from plants, and, as 
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many Bacteria are seen under the microscope to move freely and in 
some cases very rapidly to and fro, hither and yon, they were at 
one time unhesitatingly classed as animals, as indeed most unscien¬ 
tific observers would at once pronounce them now when viewing 
them for the first time by the aid of a powerful magnifier. But 
the fact is, self-caused motion is not confined to animals. Eeally 
all plants more or less possess this power. A seedling causes its 
stem to turn upward and rootlet downward through internal forces, 
and afterward the growing parts bend to or from the light, as every 
one has observed. Leaves quite generally assume different positions 
day and night; flowers open and close, twining plants revolve in 
such manner that the free end sometimes sweeps a circle of four 
feet in diameter about the supporting object; tendrils twine in some 
instances fast enough to be plainly observed hy any one possessing 
good eyes and a fair share of patience. It is true that all the 
higher plants are fastened to their supporting substance, and are 
incapable of roaming from place to place; but the lowest members 
of the vegetable kingdom are not thus limited. In some conditions 
at least, these move as freely as any animals, whether Ipgh or low, 
not simply through the controlling influence of external agents, but 
from forces wholly within themselves. Such motile plants are all 
microscopical in size, but no botanist or zoologist hesitates to pro¬ 
nounce tnem true plants, having all the fundamental characteristics 
of members of the vegetable kingdom. 

So freedom of motion of itself, however striking it may be, is not 
sufficient cause for classing Bacteria with animals. But it has been 
before stated that the outer coat or wall of the organisms is com¬ 
posed of cellulose, and this is pecflliarly a substance belonging to 
all plants, and only with very rare exceptions to any animals. It 
has also been mentioned that Bacteria are capable of taking the 
nitrogen required for their nutrition from inorganic salts, and this 
is alone characteristic of plants. There are no exceptions on the 
animal side. 

These and other reasons have, in recent times, caused all natural¬ 
ists, who have made these objects a special study, to pronounce 
them plants. There is no difference of opinion among proper 
authorities if the choice is limited to one or the other of the two 
great kingdoms of animated nature; but Haeckel, a German scientist, 
has proposed to take the lowest forms of both these kingdoms and 
constitute therewith a third called Protista, In this case the Bacte¬ 
ria would be called neither plants nor animals. As plants, the 
Bacteria certainly occupy a position at or very near the bottom of 
the scale. They are among the simplest in structure of living 
things, and include among them the smallest objects in nature ani¬ 
mated with a spark of that vitality whose nature and essence is as 
unknowable in them as it is in the being created in the image 
and likeness of God. 

There is a further and undecided question as to whether the 
Bacteria belong to the Fungi or to the AlgcBy two great divisions of 
the vegetable kingdom; but this depends solely on the definitions 
given to these groups. If greater prominence is given to form and 
habitat, they more nearly resemble the Al^ or sea weeds; if physi¬ 
ological functions are decisive, then the Bacteria are unquestionably 
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Fungi, This is now less important, since in a strictly natural clas¬ 
sification it IS undecided whether or not the great ^oups known as 
Alga and Fungi are entitled to remain as tfuch. Probably not, in 
which case the term Protophytes will almost surely be uniformly 
adopted to designate the lowest division of the vegetable kingdom, 
and in this the Bacteria will presumably occupy the lowest place 
under the ordinal name of SchizophiU h, a word now in use, and 
meaning dividing or splitting plants. 


PART II.—EFFECTS OF BACTERIA. 

1. Fermentation UND Putrepactton. 

Until within recent times it has been supposed that organic matter, 
dispossessed of the vitality to which it owed its existence, was 
naturally very unstable in its chemical constitution, and that its 
tendency was to go back to the elementary inorganic state, through 
the operations of simple chemical afiimties. The soft parts of 
animal bodies have been considered especially liable to change after 
death; indeed this is now so common and constant a phenomenon 
that it is looked for as a matter of course, unless express provision 
IS made to prevent it. We are surprised when told that during the 
supmer season the fresh flesh of buffalos on the western plains, 
lemains sweet and perfectly good until dry in the warm open air. 
The astonishing story is lepeated again and again that the bodies 
of the woolly elephant of ancient S bena, ha\e been taken out of 
the ice in which they perished long ages ago, yet with flesh still 
so flesh that dogs feed upon the caicasses. 

The scrupulous care which we are obliged to take to avoid ill 
consequences to butchers’ meats, makes these exceptional instances 
of preservation in nature really wondeiful to us. We say the law 
is for sudh material to putrify and decompose, for’milk and cider 
to sour, for the expressed juices of fruits ^to ferment, and the fruits 
themselves to decay. A pile of green herbage heats and rots, and 
wood exposed to moisture gradually loses its strength and disappears 
to help form vegetable mould. 

These various changes, to which all dead organic matter is subject, 
going on about us so abundantly and so constantly, make up a large 
part of the physical phenomena of the world, we expect them to 
occur and recur with the same certainty, if not the same regularity 
of time or rate, as the fall of unsupported bodies to the earth, 
the planetary changes and the succession of the seasons. We just 
as much expect fresh meat to sp#il in warm summer weather as we 
do enkmdled wood to burn. The wine-maker counts just as cer¬ 
tainly upon the fermentation of the juice of the grape as the engineer 
upon the pressure of superheated steam, though neither the one nor 
the other may stop to consider the philosophy of the phenomena 
with which they are respectively confronted. They have ascertained 
by experiment the governing conditions, and proceed with the confi¬ 
dent assurance of, what has been will be. 

Now to those who herein read for the first time that dead organic 
matter has in itself no such tendency to spontaneous change, that, 
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subject, as in nature generally, to all the activities of pure air and 
pure water, and to these alone, whatever the temperature, dead fish 
and flesh will not become ill-scented or nutrid, that milk and blood 
will not change from the condition they nave when drawn from the 
living animal, that a heap of green or wet grass will not heat and 
rot, that moist wood will remain as durable as granite,, and that 
the substance of their own bodies after life has departed is as 
incorruptible as gold, these words may seem foolishness and upon 
the face of them absurd. Yet this is the teaching of science, and 
is the unavoidable conclusion from many instructive experiments. 
When the whole facts are known, the wonder is rather that the 
flesh of slaughtered animals so surely putrifies with us, not that as 
a rule fresh meat exposed to the pure air of the western plains 
should remain fore\er good. These facts could never have been 
known without the aid of the microscope, and since this wonderful 
instrument is of modern invention, the knowledge set forth in the 
following pages has been gained alone by modern investigation. If 
there is still doubt about the matter as a general phenomenon, it is 
only because new ideas are slowly accepted; if there is dispute among 
the informed as to details of the processes, it is mostly because so 
few really competent experimenters have yet undertaken the delicate 
but fruitful work. 

The marvellous progress of modern science is based on the well 
grounded idea that every effect has an adequate cause, and that 
these causes, in the material world at least, are subject to undevia¬ 
ting law. If a body moves, the force is sought, and usually not in 
vain, which produced the motion. It change occurs, a competent 
agent is at once supposed to be instrumental in its accomplishment. 
Students of nature are not content with passing anything as mys¬ 
terious which can be brought within the domain of knowledge, nor 
with accepting as a fact anything which does not fall within the 
reign of natural cause. Possessed of this spirit, and provided with 
the necessary instruments and means, the subject before us could 
not escape investigation J^y the quickened intellects of recent times. 
The result is, after much conflict of opinion and difference of inter¬ 
pretation, the established fact that the natural changes taking place 
in non-living organic matter are all due to the vital activity of 
living things. Some of the usual results of life forces may be ac¬ 
complished in the chemist's laboratory, but the processes and con-r 
ditions there and in nature are entirely different. What life is, and 
to what its peculiar powers are due, we do not know; but we do 
know its effects, and these,are as pronounced and unique in the 
natural destruction as they are in the original up-building of organic 
matter. Life manufactures, and life in turn pulls to pieces and 
destroys. An organic body is not a watch, which, having been 
wound up, runs down of itself; but it is a splendid temple, the rich 
material of which, accumulated from all lands, would require the 
same as its original freighting for its re-distribution. But the low, 
microscopic organisms are by no means alone, if they act in any 
sense different from other vitalized beings, in the work of destruc¬ 
tion. Every living creature is continually destroying itself ; redu¬ 
cing, through its physiological and normal processes, the solid parts 
to liquids and gases—from the organic to the inorganic. This is 
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the waste which all plants and animals suffer as long as life con¬ 
tinues. After death waste goes on in ar different way, through the 
physiological and normal activities of other living beings, and the 
more noticeably because there is no repair. 

Among these latter destroyers there are very many kinds of ani¬ 
mals and plants. Indeed, all animals are included in the list, and 
the digestion of food with them is always a work of destruction, as 
is readily understood. There are among flowering plants certain 
kinds which are also purely destroyers. The dodder, or golden 
thread {Ciiscuta), found sometimes in a tangled profusion on weeds, 
flax, clover, etc., is most common with us. But it is to the Fungi 
that we must look for the principal agents, of the plant kind, which 
act as pure destroyers of organic- matter. These degraded plants 
live only on the accumulated and organized products of other plants 
and animals, assimilating a portion for the architecture of their 
own bodily- structure, and exhaling another very considerable part 
as waste, in one shape or another, but ultimately of carbonic acid 
and water, two prominent ingredients in the original nutrition of 
green-leaved plants. An old log in the woods, having no inherent 
tendency to decay, and resisting much better than iron the slow cor¬ 
rosion of the oxygen of the air, tumbles to powder under the digestive 
power of insects, toadstools and Bacteria, working differently, but 
accomplishing nearly the same result. 

It has already been said that in their physiological effects, at 
least the Bacteria are Fungi. Their food is organic, elaborated, in 
the first instance, if not" direct, by green leaved plants. Their 
function is to destroy, like that of other colorless plants arid all 
animals. In this process of destruction, peculiar and characteristic 
effects are usually produced by each species, and in very many 
cases each species is limited to some special kind of food material. 
In this there is nothing new or strange, for the law holds good 
throughout all nature, among all animals and all plants. 

If now we remember the facility of distribution which these 
minute organisms enjoy, their vital endurance and their wonderful 
powers of reproduction, we need not, after all, be surprised that 
milk, wherever left exposed undet the proper conditions of temper¬ 
ature, etc., becomes sour through the agency of a living organism 
developing in and feeding on some element or elements of its sub¬ 
stance, or that fresh meat becomes ill-scented through the respira¬ 
tion of similar living things, acting in a similar way. Keep these 
destroyers out, and no such results w^ould occur. In wide arid 
regions, where there is but little material on which they may 
develop, their uniform presence in the air or on" the surfaces of 
solids cannot be expected, and thi3 is the secret (now a secret no 
longer) of the fact that meat keeps without putrefying. Since the 
white Than has made his habitation in the West, where the old 
hunter used to expose his jerked buffalo with impunity to the 
warm sun and air, this can no longer be done with butchered flesh. 
But it is still found possible on these wind-swept plains to keep 
meat fresh for a considerable time, by sticking it on poles high 
above the earth, above the usual dissemination in these places of 
living organisms. The same thing is true on high mountains, 
though the warmth of the sun may be fully sufficient during mid- 
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summer for the manifestation of all kinds of life, and of rapid 
changes in putrefactive substances. 

Among the destructive alterations of organic matter, those known 
as fermentation and putrefaction are peculiarly the effects of cer¬ 
tain species of the low plants of which we write. Because the 
latter are so minute, they are not commonly known to be present; 
hence the popular idea that the processes are spontaneous, due to 
the nature of the material in which they occur. The French Count 
Appert, early in the present century, working under the idea that 
the oxygen of the air is the active agent in these destructive 
changes, devised the method now so largely adopted of hermeti¬ 
cally sealing fruits and meats. He fortunately hit upon the plan 
of expelling the air by heat, and of closing the vessel while the 
contents are hot. The result is what he hoped for, the indefinite 
presentation of the material. This explanation, though the only 
one known to many to-day, is absolutely false, as has been clearly 
shown in several ways. It is by no means necessary to exclude 
the air; it is only essential that living things adhering to the sur¬ 
faces of the fruits, etc., and often contained in the air, be pre¬ 
vented from developing and multiplying in the substances. The 
heat destroys such as are in the vessel, either on its own interior 
surface or on the fruit, and the closing while hot prevents the 
entrance of fresh germs. A can of such preserved material, opened 
in summer on the house top in the country, might not spoil for 
many days or weeks. In such an experiment care should be taken 
to keep the article to the windward of the person, for obvious 
reaspns. In a warm time during winter success would be much 
more certain. Two years ago I found that milk taken direct from 
a cow in a he ited glass fruit jar, with the simple precaution of 
previously washing the udder and adjacent parts, and closing the 
jar as soon as possible, often kept sweet and fresh many times as 
long as that left open in a clean milk room. 

I now proceed to rehearse the results of some more careful and 
conclusive experiments, which, it must be admitted, fully substan¬ 
tiate what has been said about fermentation and putrefaction being 
due to living organisms instead of to the air or any quality of the 
experimental material. 
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Figure 1 represents a lit¬ 
tle glass flask invented by 
Pasteur, of France, for the 
purpose of making pure 
cultures of certain kinds of 
these minute organisms. 
The drawing was made from 
one of several in actual use 
by the writer, made at the 
chemical laboratory of the 
Industrial University. It 
will be seen to consist of 
a little bowl of a capacity 
of about one fluid ounce, 
and from this arise two 
tubes, one of which is sur¬ 
mounted by a short piece 
of rubber pipe containing 
a glass stopper; the other 
long drawn out and bent 
downward, the descending 
portion being very tine, 
with an internal continuous 
cavity about the diameter 
of a medium-sized horse 

hair. The end is left open. 

For our purpose we may take any fermentable or putrefactive 
infusion, as of hay or chicken broth, filter to remove the solid par¬ 
ticles, that we may better observe what does or does not take place, 
and fill the bowl of the flask through the stoppered tube. We now 
hold the flask over a flame until the fluid boils and the steam 
passes out of the larger tube, w^hich we close, having previously 
passed the stopper through the flame. The steam is permitted to 
rush out of tjie fine tube for a little time after which we hold the 
fine open end in or just above the flame until the steam within the 
flask 18 condensed by cooling, and the inrirsh of air ceases. We 
have now only to set the flask aside and watch results. If any 
change takes place, as a scum forming on the surface, a mouldy 
growth on the glass, or a sediment settling on the bottom, it can 
readily be observed; if not, we may see that the clear liquid 
continues limpid and pure. 

Let us examine closely the conditions, supposing the temperature 
to be that of warm summer weather. We use a fluid which, freely 
exposed to the air or enclosed in ^ bottle without subsequent heat¬ 
ing, would rapidly ferment or putrefy, becoming turbid and milky, 
and with, if soup, a slimy scum forming on the surface, and withal 
an odor so characteristic that we shall know well enough what it 
means. By boiling in the flask, any living organisms in the liquid, 
or attached to the interior of the vessel, are killed; and by holding 
the minute opening in the flame—taking care that the glass is not 
melted—until after the condensation of the steam by cooling, there 
is afterward no strong inrush of air through the open tube. Now 
all living things, no matter how large or how small, have solid 
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parts, and are really heavier than the air, so that howsoever minute, 
they can not float in the latter, except as swept along by currents; 
hence, though by every alteration in temperature, without or within, 
there will be slow interchange of air, the minute solid particles of 
the external atmosphere are not likely to be carried up the fine 
tube and over into the liquid, which is therefore exposed to pure 
germless air. I have now such a flask filled nearly two years ago 
with filtered chicken broth, which is as clear and sweet as when 
first made, and this has been kept on a shelf in the laboratory 
where the temperature has been very favorable to putrefactive 
changes, and where, from the use of the room, the air is unusually 
laden with organic dust. 

On the same shelf are other flasks of similar kind, some of which 
after keeping for some months in the condition of the one described, 
have been unstoppered for a few minutes, and then closed again 
with sure petrefaction as the result. Sometimes simply shaking is 
sufficient to start this process, showing well enough the preserva¬ 
tion was not due to any want of susceptibility of the liquid to such 
change. If, however, we take the precaution to hold the larger tube 
over a flame, we may open and close it without such fesults, and 
in this way we may from time to time microscopically examine the 
liquid by taking a drop upon a previously heated glass rod. While 
the liquid remains limped and sweet, no organisms are found, but 
they always swarm in profusion when visible changes take place. 

A successful experiment of this kind seems to prove two things: 
Ist, that the potential factor in fermentation resides neither in the 
substance itself nor in the pure air; 2d, that organisms do not 
spontaneously develop from germless material. 
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Tyndale, of England, has taught us another mode of experiment¬ 
ing to gain answers to the same questions. He constructs a wooden 

box with a back door, glass front 
and side windows, and through the 
bottom several test tubes pass, air 
tight. Through a hole in the top, 
fitted with a sheet of India rubber 
and a stuffing box of cotton wool 
wetted with glycerine, a long glass 
rod with a funnel above may be thrust 
to fill the test tubes, and two sinu¬ 
ously bent glass tubes pierce the top 
for the admission of air without dust, 
as explained in the account just given 
of Pasteur’s flask. The interior is 
moistened with glycerine, and the box 
closed. 

By passing a beam of sun or bril¬ 
liant artificial light through the win¬ 
dows it can be readily ascertained 
when the floating matter has settled 
and the air is pure, after which 
the test tubes are filled with putres- 
cible liquid, which is now boiled 
by heat applied externally. We no- 
|tice that the boiled infusion is freely 
exposed to the air of the box as well 
as to the outer atmosphere through 
the bent tubes, and that the only 
precaution taken is to allow time for 
all minute solid particles to settle in 
the still air of the chamber, to whose 
moistened surfaces they adhere. Hundreds of tests have been made in 
this way by Professor Tyndale, with the most satisfactory and positive 
results, with very many kinds of putrescible substances, as natural 
animal liquids, infusions of flesh, the viscera of animals, of fish and 
of vegetables. The perfectly sweet and limpid filtered infusions 
remained in this condition for months, while outside of the moteless 
box in the same room, they became putrid and offensive in some 
hours. It was sufficient at any time to open the back door of a 
box, if but for a momont, to secure these latter results in the 
experimental test tubes. In the clear unchanged liquid living 
organisms were never found; in the ill-scented tufrbid ones, these 
always existed in countless numbersp. What can be more instructive. 
What better demonstration could we wish of the non-occurrence 
under usual circumstances of spontaneous generation of living 
organisms, or of the stability, without these, ol organic substances? 



2. Diseases of Plants and Animals. 


From the earliest times many of the diseases of man and of the 
domesticated animals have been known to be contagious, i, €., cap¬ 
able of being transmitted from a diseased to a healthy subject, 
while some that are now known to be propagated in this way were 
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looked upon as peculiar visitations of Providence for supp^osed sin— 
the fact of the contagion not having been observed. There have 
also been from earliest history many speculations as well as careful 
studies, upon the nature of the poisonous or contaminating principle, 
and physicians ever since their art has been practiced, have endeav¬ 
ored to find out remedies by experiment. Among the diseases of 
the human skin that is happily much less prevalent now than for¬ 
merly, the itch was the subject of extended and warm controversy 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth century, among Arabian, Italian, 
French and German physicians and scientists. Some held that want 
of personal cleanliness was the sole cause, and that the disease 
might spontaneously appear at any time and place, given only the 

{ iroper conditions. Others found a minute living, crawling, egg- 
aying inhabitant of the diseased skin, and attributed the ill-eflFects 
directly to its work. Then came learned disputes as to whether this 
living thing did or did not originate from the filth, and whether it 
came as a consequence simply, or was verily the exciting cause of 
the disgusting malady. The literature upon the subject is very full, 
and if m those days they had possessed an aptitude for putting 
things in type, it would have required a library of books* to contain 
the discussions. 

Practicing the experimental method, some investigators at last put 
the living creature separated from the debris of the diseased skin, on 
their own bodies, and watching its operations established its true 
parasitic nature. 

The agent, a mite, popularly called an insect, is propagated only 
from eggs laid by parent individuals, and thus maintains its spe¬ 
cific identity. Its life history having been satisfactorily made out 
and its mode of operation fully made known, it is no longer a sub¬ 
ject of dispute; but the history of the controversy is a valuable one 
in our present studies. Knowing the facts, we now smile at the 
absurdities of the opinions held, and the foolishness of the supposed 
proofs upon which these opinions were founded; yet these were not 
cruder nor farther from the truth than are many of the specula¬ 
tions and incredulities of our times concerning “disease germs.’’ 

While an illustration of this kind can not be taken as evidence in 
the case of Bacteria, the same questions are now asked about, and 
the same objections made against, these latter organisms as the 
cause of disease; yet careful investigators are to-day as able to 
handle Bacteria, to see their shape, observe their manner of increase, 
ascertain their proper food material and find out the substances 
inimical to their lives as were Abenzoar and Bonomo in their time 
to similarly study the itch mite,—thanks to the improvement of the 
microscope more than anything else, except the general acceptance 
of the experimental and inductive method of study. 

The fact is, those competent to judge now agree in holding that 
some severe contagious diseases of man and animals are directly 
due to Bacteria, while many scientific investigators, whose abilities can 
not be questioned, and who have abundant facilities and opportunities 
to learn and to know, claim that all diseases readily communicable 
from the infected to the healthy have their origin in the activities 
of these living organisms, and this opinion is certainly growing into 
wide if not universal acceptance. Other diseases, as fever and agu$, 
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not anderstood to be infections or contagious, are also believed to 
be due to certain kinds of the same things. 

Herein lies the greatest interest and highest importance attributed 
to these wonderful but excessively minute denizens of the, to com¬ 
mon eyes, invisible world; and herein, more than anywhere else, 
rests the hope of attaining a scientific basis for medical practice, as 
well as a rational adoption of preventive measures against the 
ravages of disease. It will not do for the hobbyist to assume that 
all the ills that flesh is heir to can be traced to the corrupting 
work of “disease germs.” for, as has been before pointed out, these 
minute things have no life functions which strictly separate them 
from other plants and animals. Their physiology is our physiology; 
they assimilate food material as we- do, and, by virtue of this power, 
live as we live. The delicate and complicated machinery of the 
higher animal bodies may be put out of order m many ways, and 
by want of nature’s harmony the normal, vital forces themselves 
may be the agents of disease. 

But while there is no toleration for the hobbyist, those who have 
not investigated and cannot investigate for themselves should not 
hesitate to accept the testimony of capable specialists, when the 
latter And reason to assert that such and such a disease is due to 
the microscopic mischief makers Bacteria. Their minuteness no 
longer prevents the demonstration of their presence, the tracing of 
theiij development, the detection of the actual effects and the experi¬ 
mental testing of results. There is now in certain cases just as 
good evidence that Bacteria cause disease as there is that hawks 
destroy chickens, and the evidence is as inductively rigid in the one 
case as in the other. Even without microscopic examma'tion, there 
is good reason to assert that the contagious principle, whatever it 
is, (jrows. Any chemical poison decreases in virulence by diffusion 
in a mass of inert matter, and soon loses its effectiveness; but it 
is the special characteristic of the poisons of which we write that 
a minute quantity soon infects the whole system of a large animal, 
and then the smallest drop of fluids from its body is sufficient to 
give origin to the disease in another animal, and so on perpetually. 
Increase has taken place; there must have been growth; only living 
things grow; the microscope aids ns to see what this living thing 
is; why should we doubt? 

It is true that Dr. Lionel Beale proposed a theory of disease 
germs, in which theory growth was accounted for by assuming that 
degraded, yet not dead parts of the animal body itself constituted 
the true contagion, and that every such living but degraded" portion 
has the power in some way of over-mastering the healthy—a specu¬ 
lation which, though brilliantly conceived and sustained at the time, 
has not been definitely supported by later investigations, nor held 
with assurance by any other authority, known to the writer; though, 
from what has just been said, the process is neither inconceivable 
nor a prion impossible, perhaps not even improbable. The only 
question is, “Do facts prove it.” There are indeed some experi¬ 
mental facts which seem to favor the idea, viz., the transmissibility 
of inflammation produced by chemical or physical means upon inocula- 
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tion with the exuding serum. It may be said, however, that even 
in this there is the possibility of independent organisms being the 
real virus. 

The first septic disease well worked out was that of pebrine, an 
infectious malady of silk-worms in France. In 1853 the production 
of cocoons was 67,000,000 pounds avoirdupois, and had doubled 
during the preceding twenty years, with every prospect of continued 
increase; but during the next twelve years, owing to the ravages of 
the disease mentioned, the production fell to 9,000,000 pounds—a loss 
in 1865 alone of $20,000,000. During those twelve years of national 
disaster, the disease had been sedulously studied by all the scientific 
and professional skill of the times, so far as the light of pathological 
knowledge then attained permitted, without practically beneficial 
results. In this state of things Pasteur was besought by the 
minister of agriculture to undertake the investigation, though this 
scientist had no special qualification for the work, except his natural 
talents and his acquirements through studies on the origin and 
effects of the micro-organisms in fermentations and putrefaction. 
Great numbers of minute corpuscles had been known during some 
years in the bodily tissues of the diseased caterpillars, *but no one 
attached any importance to them. Pasteur at once turned his 
attention to these microscopic bodies, proved them to be living 
organisms, studied their propagation and mode of development, 
became able to distinguish infected from healthy eggs, and in Sep¬ 
tember 1865 communicated his results to the French Academy of 
Science. His labors met with inattention or derision, so novel were 
they, and contrary to the learning of the time. To convince the 
skeptical and arouse the heedless, he selected fourteen lots of eggs 
in 1866, and wrote out what would be the fate of the moths hatched 
from them in 186/. These predictions, placed in the hands of a 
public officer in a sealed envelope, were exactly fulfilled in twelve of 
the fourteen oases, and produced the expected effect. His instruc¬ 
tions were obeyed and France rapidly regained her great silk industry 
—one of the great triumphs of practical science in our triumphant 
century, and the foundation of an entirely new system of research 
in preventive and curative medicine. 

Guided and profiting by Pasteur’s former studies. Lister, then of 
Edinburgh, since of London, began in 1835 to perfect a system of 
anti-septic surgery, which, as introduced by himself and others, has 
been the means of inestimable progress in this difficult art, saving 
life and limb, as well as untold suffering to mankind. Unfortu¬ 
nately, either from the want of sufficient information or from 
placing too much stress on certain details, doubts are entertained 
by some fair-minded professional surgeons as to the correctness of 
the theory, though not upon the real progress that has been made. 
There seems good reason to believe such doubts will rapidly pass 
away, and the still further profit will be secured in the practical 
application of scientific knowledge. It is well known to veterinary 
surgeons that animals may be castrated by a sub-cutaneous rupture 
of the spermatic cords, followed by the death and absorption of the 
testicles, without mischief to the animal, provided the epidermis 
remains unbroken; but this provision is imperative. Gangrene is 
sure to follow if the exterior is punctured. Flesh bruises on our 
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own bodies do not suppurate under similar conditions, and wounds 
made with a truly clean instrument heal by ‘‘first intention,” if 
immediately closed and bandaged in such manner that living organ¬ 
isms are excluded. This ^result is more certainly assured by the 
proper application of an antiseptic dressing. 

The etiology of no infectious disease is now so well understood 
as that known as “splenic fever,” “anthrax,” or “charbon” of the 
domestic animals, and “malignant pustule” in man. It is said 
between 1867 and 1870, over 56,000 horses, cattle and sheep and 
528 human beings perished from this alone in a single district of 
Eussia, while the annual loss in France has been millions of francs. 
This is now practically subdued by prevention of infection and by 
vaccination, the history of which^ reads like a romance, and the 
contribution thus made to medical practice opens up boundless 
visions of future welfare to man. Jennerien vaccination against 
(for?) small pox was the result of an acute but fortunate observa-, 
tion, one almost might say a lucky coincident; but Pastorian vac¬ 
cination, as we may properly term it, is the outcome of methodical 
and precise scientific research, gaining step by step and reaching 
new facts by logical induction from the known. To this progress 
there have been many contributors, but among them it is not 
unjust to mention Koch, of Germany, and Pasteur, of Prance; the 
former for his splendid studies on the cause, the latter for the 
introduction of a remedy now adopted on a commercial scale at 
least in France and Austria. 

The terrible disease is thoroughly known to be due to the inim¬ 
ical activities of specific organism, Bacillus anthraciSy described in 
another part of this paper. Within the last few years certain 
researches have been published which seemed to demonstrate that this 
was a physiologically varied form of a species of the same genus com¬ 
mon in infusions of vegetable substances, as of hay: but very recent 
investigations make any such transformations questionable. Pasteur’s 
vaccination material is obtained by prolonged cultivation of the 
deadly Bncillm in a decoction of animal flesh kept at a certain tem¬ 
perature, in which the organism multiplies rapidly, but progres¬ 
sively loses its virulence. At the proper stage, the liquid swarming 
with this particular microphyte is used for the inoculation of ani¬ 
mals which scarcely, or do not at all, suffer in consequence, but 
are thereby protected from the virulence of the dreaded parasite, in 
its usual condition bringing almost certain death within twenty-four 
to thirty hours. 

As an experimental illustration Pasteur, and his co-workers made 
a public test, at the request of a provincial agricultural society and 
before a large assembly of interested persons and experts. Fifty 
sheep were taken from a flock and from these twenty-five were ear¬ 
marked and vaccinated, May 3, 1881. This was repeated on the 
17th of the same month. In the meantime the fifty sheep were 
kept together in the same flock, under the same conditions and 
influences. May 31st the whole fifty were inoculated with strong 
virus, and the sheep again turned, loose together. Pasteur’s pre¬ 
dictions, as to the result, were fully verified the following day; 
twenty-three unvaccinated sheep being dead at 2 o’clock, and the 
-34 
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two others during the afternoon, while the twenty-five vaccinated 
animals remained in perfect health, save that one purposely receiv¬ 
ing an extra dose of the strong virus was sick for a few hours, then 
recovered. 

Such satisfactory experiments having been often made, thousands 
upon thousands of domesticated animus have been vaccinated dur¬ 
ing the spring and summer of 1882 with material furnished by the 
renowned investigator, and again the financial interests of France 
owes her illustrous son and science a splendid recompense of reward. 

Nor is the end reached here. The successful study of this dis¬ 
ease and the production of a safe vaccination virus will no doubt 
lead to similar results for other diseases, and not improbably will 
furnish a scientific basis for that already practiced upon human 
beings as a preventive of smallpox. The fact is, a study of the 
disease of fowls, commonly called cholera, helped in working out 
that of splenic fever, and especially led the way to the preparation 
of the vaccination material as now used. This disease of the domes¬ 
tic fowl occurring on both sides of the ocean is really of like nature, 
but want of space precludes further notice of it. Suffice it to say, 
that it is readily transmissible, either through external *puncture8 
or wounds, or by taking the parasite with the food. This fact 
alone should soon lead to measures for its extermination. In our 
own country, among other studies of this kind, much has been 
learned about yellow fever, undoubtedly due to a specific organism 
not yet satisfactorily determined; about diphtheria, in which the 
minute but dangerous enemy has been well recognized and carefully* 
studied, about several forms of septisemia or blood poisoning, and 
especially about a prevailing disease of swine ordinarily known as 
“hog cholera.” Though “a prophet is not without honor save m 
his own country,” let us hastily review the facts ascertained by 
Drs. Detmers and Law in regard to this last named malady. 

Hogs were entirely exempt in the United States from the" disease 
until within quite recent times, and, though the original infection 
and the spreading from the first locality was not observed, many 
facts are known concerning its introduction in given areas and its 
subsequent mischief where swine kept under the same conditions 
were robust and healthy before. Numerous speculations were made 
and theories advanced to account for the plague. By some it was 
attributed to the diet (too exclusively com); by others, to filth and 
unhygienic surroundings, and by others again to degeneration from 
improper breeding, etc. 

The gentlemen named above. With others, were appointed by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture to investigate the disease, and provided 
with the requisite means and apparatus. Working separately, they 
satisfactorily proved the infectious character of th^evastating mal¬ 
ady. A fraction of a drop of the fluids from a diseased animal, 
placed beneath the skin of one in health by an inoculating needle, 
produced in a few days the characteristic affection, as did the dis¬ 
eased parts given in the food. They found by hundreds of post¬ 
mortem examinations the lesions produced, and the course and 
progress of the injuries. They also found constantly present a spe¬ 
cific organism, and thoroughly studied its morphological and physi¬ 
ological characteristics. They cultivated it outside the living body 
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m harmless fluids and by further inoculations and examinations 
proved its direct agency in the production ot the obser\ed results. 
They showed how this organism was liable to be transported by 
infested animals, sometimes other than hogs, by watei currents, 
and. under certain limitations, through the air; tney found under 
what circumstances it was naturally destioyed, and how preser\ed, 
and they succeeded in showinig what pre\entive measuies could be 
used through general management, medicinal treatment and vaccin¬ 
ation. It was my good fortune to witness many of these experi¬ 
ments, and can personally vouch for the most of the above results, 
making, for myself, conviction irresistible that the immediate cause 
of the disease was none other than the living organism always 
found in the blood and excretions ol the diseased animals. 

Whether through the information thus derived or from other 
causes, the loss from this dieaded scourge has been conspicuously 
less dunng the last lew years. Certain it is, men are on the alert 
to prevent, through intelligent endeavors, the infection of herds, even 
though they do not in words admit the tiuthlulness of the “geim 
theoiy.’ 

The investigations of the author on “blight” of the pear tree and 
other plants—the only facts yet made public of injuries to li\ing 
vegetation by have a scientific interest m consequence of 

the readiness with which studies may be made. It is not possible 
to cut pieces from the flesh of live animals and examine them under 
the microscope in their living state, but this can be done with 
plants. In the latter there are no sympathetic inflammatory pio- 
cesses, by which a healthy part suffers in consequence of injury to 
some bther part of the body, neither are there facilities foi the dis¬ 
tribution of microscopic parasites through the structure as there is 
in the blood currents of animals. We often say the sap ‘ circu¬ 
lates,” but no such thing really takes place. All the movements 
of fluids in plants are processes of imbibition, or soaking through 
the cell-walls, never in streams in tubular vessels. Hence disease 
infection is local, and the effects are comparatively very easy to 
make out. 

In animals it is hard to determine whether the injuiy comes 
from the destructive action of Bacteiia, or from their mechanical 
obstructions, or the poisons they give rise to, etc. In the peai tiee 
such queries are quickly answered, and one soon sees that death 
comes from the fermentation of the cell contents. It is highly 
probable that much can m this way be learned to help in the study 
of similar maladies of man and the domestic animals 

The studies on blight have also a piaotical mtefrest in the well 
proved fact that the progress of the disease is slow, instead of the 
rapidly spreadingn^ plague formerly thought. Careful examination, 
once or twice a month, will usually suffice for the efiScient excision 
of all infected parts, and this, if properly done, is perfect protection 
to the tree. The wounds must be quickly covered with paint or 
other dressmg. 

The attested fact that the poisonous principle of certain plants, 
as of poison ivy or oak (Ehus), is a living organism (Proceedings 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 1882) instead 
of a volatile chemical compound as heretofore supposed, is also a 
fruitful beginning m the study of the origin of infectious diseases. 
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Of a similar nature is the ascertained fact that a micro-organism 
found in the saliva of healthy human beings, causes death when 
inoculated into a healthy rabbit, (Sternberg, National Board of 
Health, 1880.) 

Such facts offer no contradiction to the disease-producing agency 
of the observed living organisms, but only show that they may be 
harmless to one host and deadly to another, at least when first 
introduced. Many facts go to show that the physiological system 
may become inured to these poisons as well as to those of a chem¬ 
ical nature. As a man becomes habituated to tha use of deadly 
doses of opium and arsenic, so in like manner he may resist after 
a time the pernicious effects of Bacteria, though the latter continue 
to live and multiply in certain parts of his body. This probably 
explains the peculiar characteristics and effects of “Texas cattle fever.” 

What inscrutable mystery has been connected with that terrible 
scourge to human beings, leprosy! IIow it baffled the skill of the 
physician, and doomed the unfortunate to helpless and hopeless 
misery, making them loathsome though pitiable objects; life a weari¬ 
some burden to themselves^ and their very being a menace to their 
friends! But the puzzle is solved. Through the microscope the 
cause is a visible, self-perpetuating, parasitic plant, growing, propa- 
ting, destroying, yet subject to the same general surrounding condi¬ 
tions as other life-possessing things. Its terror is half gone, from 
being known, and scientific medical treatment will banish the other 
half. Though by no means a disease of the ancient times alone, its 
uninterrupted career need no longer darken the lives of innocent 
sufferers, superstitiously supposed to be under the curse of God’s 
anger. 

Without attempting to give a resume of what is known of the dis¬ 
ease-producing effects of Bacteria, but only illustrations of tins 
knowledge, mention is here made of but one more case—the most 
dreaded and destructive of all the ills of the human body—con¬ 
sumption (tuberculosis). Since 1865 this has been positively known 
to be transmissible from the diseased to the healthy, though not 
formerly so recognized. Up to the present year able investigators 
have sought in vain for the parasitic organism which all analogical 
facts strongly indicated must be the cause of the terrible disease. 
But skill and patient research have at last triumphed. By certain 
processes of staining, the first of which rewarded the labors of Dr. 
■Robert Koch, of Berlin, the destroyer has been detected, and has 
now been seen by hundreds of expectant eyes. It inhabits diseased 
parts of the body, which may be in almost any organ as well as 
the lungs; it lives, and grows, and reproduces slowly, for its kind, but 
surely working its dreadful results. The disease is common to 
human beings and the domesticated animals, an^ is transipissible 
from one to another in any order. With such knowledge, and the 
possibility now of definite and sure-grounded study, the misery and 
suffering heretofore so calamitously common, must soon be benefi¬ 
cently controlled, and the world made brighter and happier to 
unnumbered thousands of its inhabitants. We cannot anticipate the 
results in regard to cure, but may comprehend means of preven¬ 
tion. There need be no more discussion about hereditary taint, 
except as indirect conditions. 
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3. Benefits. 

The foregoing might lead one to the conclusion that Bacteria were 
injurious and only injurious in their effects; but a little thought 
will soon convince us that this is far from the truth. They are 
primarily the agents of decay, ‘yet in this very sense untold good 
comes from their activities. It is indeed no moie startling than 
true to say that, as at present constituted, the organic world is a 
indebted to them for its existence; without them man could not 
live upon the earth. The processes of nature run in a circle, the 
possibility and perfection of which depend upon the proper filling 
of every part. Green plants, the architects of the world, build solid 
structures out of gaseous and liquid materials, but must have these 
materials furnished. They create nothing. The supply being limited, 
this would soon be exhausted were there not some provision to pre¬ 
vent it. We have seen that organic materials, though dead, have 
no inherent tendency to decompose; kept free from the working of 
living things they endure forever, except when consumed by tire. 
How different the world would be without putrefaction and decom¬ 
position ! Eliminate these processes now, and we should see the 
fallen trunks of trees accumulating in the forests as obstructions, 
instead of helping to form a rich vegetable mould for future growths 
and generations of forests; the mummied bodies of animals would 
remain for all time, like the grotesque cadavers of the old Egyp¬ 
tians, teaching history, but the sad one, of the reign of death. It 
is well known that fertile soils have as ju indispensable part of 
their composition a certain amount of partially decomposed vegetable 
matter; this is, in truth, the special characteristic of the surface 
soil as distinguished from the subsoil. Our tield and garden plants 
are dependent on this rich upper stratum, and our valuable ani¬ 
mals and ourselves are dependent on the plants. Hence, following 
the circle round, we reach the knowledge of our indebtedness to the 
Bacteria as agents of decomposition. 

There is another way in which the fertility of the soil has recently 
been shown to depend on Bacteria, Green leaved plants require 
nitrogen as an essential part of their food, and they are only able 
to make use of this when in the shape of nitrates, or as combined 
with earthy or mineral substances. It has long been known that 
saltpetre (nitrate of potash) collects in caves. In times of need, it 
has been artificially obtained by washing earth in which there 
existed considerable amounts of organic matter undergoing decom¬ 
position, and to the surprise of the workmen such soil, after certoin 
intervals of time, may be washed land rewashed without apparent 
exhaustion. So it came to be understood in time that in suitable 
caves the compound actually formed where it was found, not simply 
collected there through the percolation of water, etc. Upon heating 
a portion of such nitro-collecting earth, or treating it with chloro¬ 
form, this peculiar power was observed to be lost; and by further 
investigation it was demonstrated that a microscopic living organism 
is the real agent in the work. Thinking, no doubt, in part of this, 
a well known scientist has announced as the topic of a paper '‘The 
soil a factor, not a mine.'’ 
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We more directly make use of B(wteria in many ways. The fer¬ 
mentation in which alcohol is the chief product is commonly due 
to the yeast plants, closely allied to the Bacteria ; but the latter are 
rarely absent from brewers’ yeast used in bread making. The 
so-called “salt-rising” is wholly dependent on the work of Bactena; 
they make for us vinegar and saur-kraut, for the chemist litmus, 
they “rot” flax, they “bleach” linen'‘and cotton spread out on the 
dewey grass, they clean bones macerated in water by the anato¬ 
mist, they purity the waters of rivers, cisterns and tanks, causing 
it in close reservoirs to “work,” after which it is sweet and bright. 
It is said Bacteria play an important part in the manufacture of 
cheese, and in the production of certain perfumes and flavoring 
extracts. They are found in germinating seeds, and in the digestive 
organs of all animals; but whether of real necessity in these, can 
not now be confidently stated. It is even probable that the won¬ 
der-working little busy bodies are used in medicine under cover, to 
the ijhysician himself as well as his patient, of some other name 
and idea. It is pretty certain that epidemics among noxious insects 
sometimes occur through the agency of Bacteria. When we know 
them better we may be certain of gaining further help from the 
willing servants. 


PAET III.-CLASSIFICATION OF BACTERIA. 


No one pretends to have made out a complete and natural classi¬ 
fication of the Schizophytes or Bacteria. Many have embodied in sys¬ 
tematic form their ideas of kinds and relationship based on form, 
development, motion, physiological effects, etc.; but until further 
knowledge is obtained, all such classifications are preliminary and 
more or less artificial. That, however, which proves of most use, 
and which seems more nearly natural than any other, is founded on 
the shape of the cells and mode of union. It has been best worked 
out by Ferdinand Cohn, as follows: 


I. —Spherobacteria, % 

One genus. Micrococcus. 

II. —Microbacteria, 

One genus, Ba^cterium. 

III. —Desmobacteria, 

Four genera. Bacillus. 

(The last three genern are LeptOTHRIX, 

placed here for oompari- RwririmT-TA 

son. though they belong ^EGGIOTIA, 

to the Oscillatorla AlgaM CrENOTIIRIX, 

IV. —Spirobacteria, 

Three genera. Vibrio, 

Spirillum, 

Spirochaste. 


Dr. Luerssen has put this in the following form, in which the 
genera are conveniently characterized. Crenothrix is omitted; this 
is described as having long filaments with distinct articulations. 
The cells of Micrococcus are often linked together in a bead-like 
string. 
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I. Cells not in filament, separating: immediately after division, or in couples, free or 
united into colonies (Zootflma) by a gelatinous substance. 


A. Cells dividing in one direction only. 

a. Cells globular.Micrococcus 

h. Cells elliptical or shortly cylindrical.Bacterium 

J5. Cells dividiner refirularly in three directions, thus forming cubical families 
having the form of pockets strung crosswise, and consisting of 4. 8, 10, or 
more cells.Sarcina 

II. Cells united into cylindrical fUaments. 

A. Filaments straight, imperfectly segmented. 

rt. Filaments very fine and short, forming rods.Bacillus 

Z>. Filaments very fine and very long.Leptothrix 

c. Filaments thicK and long.Beggiotia 

JJ. Filaments wavy or spiral. 

A. Filaments short and stiff. 

a. Filaments slightly wavy, often forming woolly flocks.Vibrio 

h. Filaments spiral, stiff, moving only forward or backward.Spirillum 

if. Filaments long, flexible, with rapid undulations, spiral through thoir 

whole length and endowed with great mobility.Spirochaste 


Bather closely following Cohn we add some account of the qenera. 

The genus Micrococcus is defined as follows: Cells colorless or 
nearly so, globular or oval, single or united in twos or forming 
filarflents of many articles, or grouped in gelatinous masses, without 
movement, very small, often less than one twenty-five thousandth 
of an inch. 

The species are very numerous, some ot which are supposed to be 
the younger forms, or spores, of other ffcnera. In masses some are 
decidedly colored, red, yellow, green, etc., and when examined as 
usual in fluid, they quiver and oscillate; but rarely swim in a straight 
or wavy line. They often collect in masses {ZootjUea) and sometimes 
form a thin veil on the surfaces of liquids. They cause various 
fermentations, but not putrefactions. Certain species are believed 
to be “disease germs,“ in such as the following maladies; Variola 
Bcarletina, diphtheria, septicaemia, syphilis, typhus, pi^hrine, swine 
plague. 

The genus Bacterium is described thus: Cells elliptical or short 
cylindrical, single or united in twos rarely in fours, never in extended 
chains, but sometimes collected in masses, {ZoocfUea), very active 
especially in nutritious fluid in the presence of oxygen. 

The Zooglaea are different from those of Micrococcus. The inter¬ 
cellular adhesive substance is more abundant, leaving the organisms 
less compact, more readily separated in water. The motions are of 
every kind, rolling, spinning, turning end over end, swaying as if 
attached at one end, and progressing endwise, often rapidly. There 
are numerous species, producing putrefactions and fermentations of 
various kinds, and diseases of plants; but rarely of animal disease. 
Bacterium termo is the most widely distributed and commonly occur¬ 
ring of living things, in all infusions of vegetable and animal matters. 
Another species is common enough in “blight” of pear, apple, and 
many other plants. ♦ 

The genus Bacillus comprises such as have very slender, straight, 
rod-shaped shells, several times as long as wide, rigid or flexible, 
single or joined end to end, active or not, reproduced by transverse 
divisipn, and at least in some species by spores. 

This genus includes several species, some very common in infu¬ 
sions, others only met with in specific diseases of animals. The 
latter are usually motionless, the others glide forward and backward 
like the switching back and forth of a train of cars, bending (when 
of several links) more or'^ less at the joints. Bacillus anthracis 
causes “anthrax,"’ “splenic fever,” or “charbon” of animals, and 
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is the organism so successfully studied by Koch, Pasteur, and 
others. Other species are the recently discovered organisms of 
tuberculosis (consumption) and leprosy. Another is supposed to be 
the active agejit in malaria. 

The genus Leptothrix contains those in which the very slender 
cells are closely connected end to end in long even filaments. 

Several species have been described, mostly found in stagnant 
water. Leptothrix huccalis occurs almost constantly in the human 
mouth and intestinal tube. It is believed by some to be the cause 
of the decay of the teeth. 

The genus Beggiotia includes species whose very slender cells are 
closely connected into filaments imbedded in mucous matter, and 
containing shining granules of crystalline sulphur. 

There are but few species inhabiting especially warm sulphurous 
waters in which they disengage the strongly scented gas, sulphuret¬ 
ted hydrogen, so characteristic of these warm or hot springs. ^ 

The genus Vibrio, defined by Cohn (not as used by Pasteur) is 
as follows: Body filiform, more or less distinctly articulated, always 
bent, movement serpentiform. 

The special characteristic in this is that the thread-like cell is 
never straight; there may be a single curve in the middle, or two, 
three, or four regular but long or open spiral turns. In the latter 
case it is not easy to separate the species from those of Spirillum; 
but these have short spirals. In their forward movement they also 
turn upon their long axis, thus giving the appearance of a snake- 
like progression. The movements are quite rapid. There are but 
few species, though some of them are common in putrefying infu¬ 
sions Vibrio ruc/ula is frequently found in the human mouth, 
especially on unclean teeth. 

The genus Spirochcete embraces species having long slender flexible 
filaments many times spirally and closely turned, and frequently 
bent back upon themselves. 

Species few, in infusions, stagnant water, etc. Svirocluete ober- 
vieiri is found in the blood of persons suffering witn recurrent or 
intermittent fever. 

The genus Spirillum is characterized by rather short, thick fila¬ 
ments turned in rigid spirals. 

The species are not easily distinguished from some of those of 
Vilyrio, but are always in rigid spirals of to 5, or rarely more 
turns. Their motions are usually very rapid, cork-screw fashion. 
They are found for the most part in fetid infusions of animal and 
vegetable substances. Species few. Spirillum volutans is a giant 
among the Bacteria, many times larger than any other species known. 

The genus Sarcina is characterized as follows: Cells globular, 
dividing by partitions in two or three planes at right angles to each 
other; cell wall silicious. 

In consequence of their manner of division, which is different 
from all other Bacteria, the cells are often found in rectangular 
groups of four, sixteen, etc. The silicious substance of the cell wall 
IS not found in any other Bacteria •, in this Sarcina approaches the 
Diatoms, The species are few. Sarcina ventricli not unfrequently 
occurs in the stomach and intestines of man, but does not seem to 
be characteristic of any special disease. 
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PLATE 1. 


FBOM “MIOBOBCOPICAL JOUBNAL?" 

Pig. l.—Miorooocous prodigio^us (Afonas prodigio*%a, Ehr.) Spherical bacteria of the red 
pigment, aggregated in pairs and in fours, the other pigment bacteria are not distin> 
guishable with the microscope from this one. 

Pig. 2.—“Micrococcus vaccinee. Spherical bacteria, from pock-lymph in a state of growth 
aggregated in short four to eight-jointed straight or bent chains, and forming also irreg- 
ular cell-masses. 

Pig. 3.—Zooglma-form of miorococcus, pellicles or mucous strata characterized by 
granule-like closely set spherules. 
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Fifi:. 4.—Rosary chain (Torula form) of Micrococcus ureas from the urine. 

Fig. S.—Rosary chain and yeast-like cell-masses from the white deposit of a solution of 
sugar of milk which had become sour. 

Fig. 6.—Saccharomyces glutlnls (Oryptococcus glutinis, Forsen), a pullulating yeast 
whi^ forms beautiful rose-colored patches on cooked potatoes. 

Fig. 7.—Sarcina spec. * from the blood of a healthy man. * • from the surface of a 
hen’s egg grown over with Micrococcus luteus. forming yellow patches. 

Fig. 8.—Bacterium termo, free motile form. 

Fig. 9.—Zoogla^a—form of Bacterium terma 

Fig. 10.—Bacterium pellicle, formed by rod-shaned bacteria arranged one against the 
other in a linear fashion, from the surface of sour beer. 

Fig. 11.—Bacterium llneola, free motile form. 

Fig. 12.—Zoogla>a-form of B. lineola. 

Fig. 13.—Motile fllamontous Bacteria, with a spherical, or elliptical highly refringent 
’’head,” perhaps developed from gonidia. 

Fig. 14.—Bacillus subtilis, short cylinders and longer, very flexible motile filaments, 
some of which are in process of division. 

Fig. 15.—Bacillus ulna, single segments and longer threads, some breaking up into 
segments. 

Fig. 16.—Vibrio rugula. single or in process of division. 

Fig. 17.—Vibrio serpens, longer or shorter threads, some dividing into bits, at * two 
threads entwined. 

Fig, 18.—"Swarm” of V. serpens, the threads felted. % 

Fig. 19.—Spirillum teniie, single and felted into "swarms." 

Fig. 20.—Spirillum undula. 

Fig. 21.—Spirillum volutans. * two spirals twisted around one another. 

Fig. 22.—Spirooha'te plicatilis. 

All the figures wore drawn by Dr. Ferdinand Cohn with the immersion lens No. ix, of 
Hartnack Ocular iii, representing a magnifying power of 650 diameters. 
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SOIE HORSE TALK. 


By N. H. PAAREN, M D., Chicago, Advisory Veterinarian, Department of AgricuJ- 

culture, Illinois. 


Every practical farmer knows that no good crop can be expected 
from poor or inferior seed, nor even from the best of seed, if the 
same be sown in improperly prepared or nnsmanaged soil. But the 
old adage “For as ye sow so shall ye reap,” holds good in all 
transactions of the farmer, whether they relate to the management 
and tilling of the soil, or to the management and keeping of the 
live stock in his possession. In the following lines we will consider 
some of the consequences of bad management of an important 
factor in the working power of the farm, namely, the horse. This 
is an important subject for the farmer’s consideration, for he fre¬ 
quently regards many of the losses he sustains in this respect as 
tlie consequence of natural causes over which there is no control, 
and which no knowledge can avert. We hope to be able to con¬ 
vince persons entertaining such fated opinions, that a large number 
of horses annually perish from a neglect of the conditions required 
for their preservation in health and freedom from disease. With 
respect to food, we shall prove that many dangerous diseases arise 
from improper regulations of diet,—as to quantity and quality, and 
the times at which it should be given,—the rules for which are 
simple and easy enough, but are-%continually transgressed through 
carelessness or absurd prejudices. Also, that excess of labor forms 
a prolific source of disease in both young and old horses, and the 
vigorous health of young ones in particular is often wasted and 
destroyed from premature work, which, if economically managed 
for a year or two at most, might have preserved them in health 
and activity nearly to the full term of the allotted periods of their 
lives, instead of being dissipated in the first six or seven years of 
their existence. And, lastly, that insufficient shelter and exposure 
to wet and cold are very common causes of disease, the effects of 
which are certain to manifest themselves in some way or other on 
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horses that have been exposed to their influences, though oftentimes 
obscurely and at a remote period. Our animal patients, far more 
than the human patient, are exposed to the influence of physical 
agents. One-half of the diseases of the horse and of cattle are 
referable to temperature, many more to the changes effected in the 
atmospheric air by respiration, perspiration and the various excre¬ 
tions, and the greater part of the residue may be traced to some 
unknown, and not sufficiently appreciated, atmospheric agency. 
These are the chief points we will consider,—-/oorf, labor and temper¬ 
ature, —agents that are continually acting on the condition and general 
health of farm horses, either for good or for ill. If properly 
directed, they produce in them strength and capability of enduring 
labor; but misdirected, their beneficial influences are changed from 
ministers of good to insidious and manifest sources of disease. 


INSUFFICIENT OR IMPROPER FOOD. 

The purpose of food being the supply of materials which, when 
prepared by the process of digestion, shall repair the waste of the 
body and maintain its growth and temperature, it must be evident, 
if this process is interfered with by the supply of articles of food 
such as will neither suit the powers of digestion nor the wants of 
the system, that disturbances of some kind are likely to occur in 
any or all of the steps of the nutritive process, from the reception 
of the food into the stomach to its appropriation and assimilation 
to the living textures. Accordingly, we will direct our attention first 
to the diseases of the stomach, which are easily traced to errors in 
diet and interference with the digestive economy. 

Diseases of the Stomach, —The stomach of the horse is compara¬ 
tively small, holding about three gallons, whilst the ox possesses 
four stomachs, the first of which is larger than that of the horse. 
This affords us a very important lesson at the commencement, that 
whilst the ox is so constructed as to consume large quantities of 
food at a meal, the horse, on the contrary, requires a more mod¬ 
erate quantity of a more nutritive nature, and to be fed oftener. 
To insure perfect digestion of the food, it requires to be first mas¬ 
ticated with the teeth, and moistened with the salivary secretion in 
the mouth, which flows during this process in considerable quanti¬ 
ties. In the stomach, the food is further acted on in healthy 
digestion by the gastric juice, when it is converted into a soft, pulpy 
mass called chume, which passes as fast as it is formed into the 
intestinal canal. This part* of the digestive process is very active 
in the horse; but it is sometimes interfered with, inconsequence of 
devouring his food in too rapid a manner, without being either 
properly masticated, or mixed with the salivary secretion. This 
circumstance occasionally happens when the animal has been 
fatigued with hard work, and restricted from food for an improper 
length of time. In these cases indigestion takes place, which is a 
very serious affair, for the life of the animal is in considerable 
danger. Fermentation of the food and disengagement of the gases 
quickly ensue, and as the horse can neither belch up the air, nor 
vomit up the food, distention of the coats of the stomach takes 
place, occasioning violent, agonizing pains, spasms, and all the 
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symptoms recognized in aggravated cases of colic, for which it is 
frequently mistaken. This alarming disease is recognized by veteri¬ 
nary surgeons as acute indigption. It should be understood that 
digestion, although always in part chemical, is controlled by a 
superior, superintending influence—the vital power; and no sooner 
does this power fail, or the chemical agencies or decompositions 
become too strong for it, than we have fermentation of the food, 
and precisely the same changes in the stomach as would occur out 
of it, when kept in a moist state at similar temperature. The fer¬ 
mentable nature of the food, and the peculiar construction of the 
horse’s stomach, which prevents vomition, and his occasional deten¬ 
tion from food and water during the long hours of labor, are cir¬ 
cumstances which account for the great liability of farm horses to 
this disease. The stomach of the horse is liable to another danger¬ 
ous disease, arising from a false and injurious system of dieting, 
namely: 

The Staggers, —This disorder is slow in its progress, and seldom 
observed until firmly established. The symptoms are easily recog¬ 
nized by the drooping head, impaired vision, staggering gait, and 
sometimes violent and dangerous struggling of the atflicted animal. 
It is more frequently observed in farm stables during the busy 
tillage season than at any other time, in consequence of long con¬ 
tinued labor, and little rest or food, except at night, when they are 
allowed to gorge their stomach to repletion. Should the horses on 
a farm be attacked occasionally with slight fits of this kind, the 
farmer may rest itssured that there is mismanagement somewhere 
in the feeding department. 

Diseases of the Intestinal Canal, —The changes which take place in 
tlie gastric process of digestion have been noticed, but others are 
carried on in the intestines, where the chymous mass, becoming 
mixed with the hepathic and pancreatic secretions, is converted 
into chyle, which is passed onwards by the muscular creeping action 
of the small intestines into the larger ones, and during this passage 
it is acted on by the agency of a set of vessels termed Lacteals, 
whose orifices are abundantly spread over their villous surfaces, for 
the purpose of absorbing the nutritious parts. The same absorption 
takes place in the large intestines, only the chylous mass is retained 
in the colon for a longer period,* by which its nutritious parts are 
finally separated and absorbed, and the excrementitious portions are 
afterwards expelled per rectum. Now, in this process, we observe 
that the united pancreatic and biliary fluids poured on the chyme 
penetrate it, render it fluid, animalize it, separate the nutritious 
from the excrementitions, which former is finally "carried into the 
circulation. It sometimes bappen%, however, that serious disturb¬ 
ances occur during this process. Horses are frequently fed with im¬ 
perfect or indigestible articles of food, which, accumulating either in 
the small or large intestines, prove sources of irritation and disease. 
It is a very common case to find the colon", or big gut, as it is 
frequently called, packed with indigestible fibrous matters, which, on 
being evacuated by the use of medicines and injections, prove to 
be unmasticated and unchymified straw, hay or husks,' half-rotted 
frosted clover, weather-beaten, dusty hay, or hay mouldy and rusty 
and covered with parasitical growths, musty and sapless cornstalks; 
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these are articles that frequently occasion visceral or intestinal com¬ 
plaints. Some horses are in the habit of bolting their oats or com, 
which passes into the intestines intact. This is also a cause of 
indigestion and its consequences; hence the feeding of such horses 
on ground feed is not only an economical practice, but lessens a 
tendency to intestinal disease. In colic cases of this kind we do 
not find the rolling, agonizing pain of spasmodic colic, but the animal 
lies and rises at short intervals, frequently points his muzzle round 
to the flank, the seat of pain, and when standing, either paws the 
litter with one of his fore-feet, or strikes at his belly with his 
hinder ones. The pain, in cases of this kind, arises from the indi¬ 
gested food impacked in the colon, and the symptoms are seldom 
entirely removed until the greater part becomes evacuated. This 
disease is never to be regarded as void of danger, as ifc may unex¬ 
pectedly terminate in inflammation and gangrene. 

Colic is very commonly attributed to horses from drinking cold 
spring water when in a heated state. That spasmodic constriction 
of the small intestines is occasionally caused in this way, producing 
very intense and acute pain, we do not question; but in a general 
way, the colic pains are caused by the washing of imperfectly 
digested food from the stomach into the intestinal canal, before it 
has undergone chymification, rather than to any direct influence of 
the cold water on the muscular coat of the intestines. We believe 
that food of the best description, when washed into the intestines 
in this manner, is certain to cause pain and spasm from the fer¬ 
mentation and disengagement of gases, which invariably takei^ place 
on vegetable matter being exposed to heat and moisture, which, if 
it had been properly acted on by the antiseptic properties of the 
gastric juice, would have been incapable of being fermented. It 
should be understood that a horse will drink at one time a much 
greater quantity than his stomach can contain, supposing it to be 
entirely empty; but even when be drinks a less quantity, it remains 
not in the stomach, but passes on to the large intestines, and is 
retained in the c(Ecum, commonly called the water gut, or blind 
gut. Hence the danger to be apprehended at all times from allow¬ 
ing horses to drink a quantity of water soon after feeding, or before 
the food is suflSciently digested in the stomach, from the chance of 
portions of it being washed into the intestinal canal, when the 
consequences are, as before stated, fermentation and disengagement 
of gases, causing pain and spasms, which, when it occurs in the 
small intestines, produces spasmodic colic, or it may occur in the 
large intestines, causing Jiatulent colic. In the former disease we 
cannot detect the swelling; but it is evident enough when the colon 
or big gut is the seat of the disease, by the enlargement of the 
belly on the off flank. The nostrums generally used by farmers 
are stimulants of various kinds, such as turpentine, peppermint, 
whisky, pepper, and ginger. Simple cases of colic can generally be 
successfullv treated on the stimulating principle; and many cases 
admit of this being carried on to an extreme extent with compara¬ 
tive safety; but in other cases, we have constipation or impaction 
to deal with, which bids deflance for a time to proper remedies; 
and then, if strong stimulants have been previously given, inflam¬ 
mation is quickly set up, and the disease terminates in gangrene, 
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which, if otherwise treated at the commencement, might have had 
a successful result. These intestinal diseases are frequently con¬ 
founded with that of inflammation of the bowels, and by farmers 
or novices always treated alike. This error invariably proves fatal 
to the patient, for the stimulating drenches, which might prove 
beneficial in one, are certain to cause death in the other. 

It is desirable that the farmer should be able to make a dis¬ 
tinction between simple colic and inflammation of the bowels, which 
may generally be done by attending to the symptoms of each. 
Thus, in cases of colic, there is very little acceleration of pulse, 
except during the paroxysms of pain. The extremities are also 
warm, and there are intervals ot cessation from pain, which is 
much abated by a discharge of wind or dung. But in inflamma¬ 
tion of the bowels, the pain remains equal and fixed; the pulse is 
rapid, hard, and thread-like, sometimes almost indistinct; the 
breathing is considerably accelerated; the extremities are icy cold, 
and obstinate costiveness prevails from the commencement. Inflam¬ 
mation of the bowels is, fortunately, not a very common disease in 
farm stables; but when it does occur, it may generally be traced 
to errors in diet. With respect to intestinal diseases generally, it 
would appear, from their being more prevalent during the latter 
part of autumn and commencement of winter, that the state of the 
atmosphere has some predisposing influence. At this period of the 
year the atmosphere is frequently moist and relaxing; and under 
its influence the muscles, and with them the heart and arteries, 
lose power and toijp; the textures also become relaxed, and the 
perspiration which accumulates in the long (dose hair of farm horses 
during work perpetuates the relaxation. In this state, the stomach 
and intestines also participate in the loss of tone; and hence 
disease perhaps so often occurs at this teason on very slight errors 
of diet. 

There are a few simple rules founded on experience in the manage¬ 
ment of horses, that may be introduced here with advantage. 

1. The earlier the horses are watered and fed in the morning, and 
the longer the intervals between that time and hitching up, the greater 
chance is there of the food undergoing perfect digestion. Ordinary 
farm-work is not likely to interfere with the digestive process; but 
active exercise or heavy hauling are likely to do so, an(i should 
always be avoided soon after a meal. 

2. The mid-day meal and full one hour's rest should never be 

interfered with. The practice of accomplishing a day’s work in one 
hitching-up, by keeping the horses at work for eight or nine hours 
on a stretch, is highly injurious, being certain to cause remote, if 
not immediate disease. ^ 

8. On the return of the team to the stable in the evening, it is 
wise at all times to divide the night’s allowance of food, giving just 
as much at first as will remove the sensation of hunger, and m an 
hour or so afterwards the remainder may be given with impunity. 

It has been shown in cases where the digestive organs fail in 
appropriating nourishment from various improper articles of food, 
ihat they become distended, irritated, and otherwise disordered, 
oometimes imperfect food is digested, and yet produces disease, from 
the imperfect blood sent thereby into the circulation. Diabetis or 
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profuse staling, is caused in this manner, from horses eating mow- 
burnt-hay, heated oats and decaying vegetable matters,of various 
kinds. In this disease, saccharine matters are supposed to be formed 
in the intestines, which are taken up by the lacteals, passed into 
the blood, and again eliminated by the kidneys in the urine. 

OVERWORK. 

The influence of work is clearly observed in the general condition 
of farm horses, from the breaking-in to the termination of life, and 
much depends upon the amount of work given during the first two 
years, whether tney shall become healthy, useful animals, or un¬ 
thrifty and weakly—a burden to themselves and to their owners. 
On well managed farms, and where humanity and kindly treatment 
prevails, the working horses live a monotonous kind of life. They 
are sufficiently fed, and rarely overworked; and, except perhaps 
during the busy tillage season, or catching hay or harvest time, 
their employment is easy, and disease seldom produced. It is not 
uncommon to see horses managed in this manner performing their 
daily labor at twenty years of age with apparent ease and comfort. 
The average work of a plow team is about eight hours a day, and 
the pace rarely exceeds a mile and a half, or two miles an hour. 
The severity of this labor will depend on the strength of the teams, 
their age and food, as well as the nature of the soil and cultivation. 
It is mismanagement to make a pair of three year old horses perform 
the same amount of labor in the day, as a pair of older horses 
that are staunch and accustomed to their work. If a pair of six 
year olds can plow an acre of light land in a day, half an acre or two- 
thirds of an acre are sufficient for a pair of young horses to do. It 
is also folly to expect a pair of horses fed in the open fields through 
the summer to perform their work freely through the autumnal 
wheat sowing; or a pair that have been wintered out on hay, with 
only an occasional small allowance of oats or com, to bustle through 
the busy spring tillage as they ought. There is no economy in 
practices which compel horses to perform a greater amount of labor 
than either their strength can bear, or their rest recruit; and hence 
the reason why so many are used up long before they reach what 
may be fairly considered as their allotted term of life. This may 
be estimated at fifteen years; but a very considerable number die 
or are destroyed before they reach half of this period. 

When a horse is overworked, one of two things generally happens : 
he will lose flesh and become weaTt, or his legs will fail and lie will 
become lame. Loss of flesh implies loss of muscular tone and 
weakness, which renders the body susceptible to various diseases, 
arising from extra exertion, improper food, exposure to cold and 
wet without the stables, or foul and heated atmosphere within. 
And here we have the common predisposing causes to catarrh, 
bronchitis and distempers in young horses, and to chronic cough, 
diarrhea, and general or local dropsy in old ones; besides lameness 
of various kinds, arising from bursal enlargements of the joints, 
ligamentous thickenings, and bony enlargements, which either re¬ 
strict the animal’s usefulness, or render them irreparably lame and^ 
worthless. It is impossible to particularize the cases of misman¬ 
agement that occur in which norses are overworked on a farm. 
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Some of the diseases arising therefrom, particularly cases of lame¬ 
ness, are seldom sudden in their effect, but of- slow growth; and, 
notwithstanding this, it is an almost every-day occurrence to hear 
men blame some particular event of yesterday which brought to a 
crisis the folly ana mismanagement of months or years. Like the 
last feather on the camel’s back, it bears the blame which belongs 
to the load that preceded it. 

INSUFFICIENT SHELTER. 


Our heavy work-horse must be regarded as the product of arti¬ 
ficial treatment. His capacious trunk and heavy body have been 

5 reduced by an abundance of natural and artificial herbage. His 
igestive organs are large, and their functions powerful; possessing 
the property of quickly assimilating nourishment. This race gen¬ 
erally have an excess of cellular tissue, and a soft temperament, 
with a tendency to fatten, and are incapable of enduring fatigue 
and privation like the smaller and more active breeds. Horses of 
a more active description are employed by the farmer; yet they 
all, more or less, possess the characteristic temperament of the 
heavier races; and to be reared in perfection they must be sup¬ 
plied with an abundance of food, besides proper shelter and warmth, 
on which the body depends for its early development as food itself. 
The^. want of fulfilling these conditions is certain to incur loss from 
disease in almost every stage of their existence. 

To Commence with Rearing ,—Cases of mismanagement are fre¬ 
quent everywhere. It is no uncommon case to see young colts 
indiscriminately mixed wdth brood mares, homed cattle, and some¬ 
times swine in the barn yards. Many of these places have little 
or no shelter or protection from the weather, and a want of any¬ 
thing like drainage is more common than othei^wise. In fact, they 
are places far better adapted to the manufacturing of manure than 
the winter lodging of colts. The food, too, that is sometimes sup¬ 
plied to them in these places is of a very inferior character, being 
often the refuse of hay, &c., of the working horses or the cattle. 
We have witnessed this picture many a time, and it is a wonder 
that more diseases and accidents do not occur than really do. 

The functions most active in colts are those which administer to 


f rowth, such as the organs of digestion and assimilation; and hence 
erangement of the digestive organs is common to colts reared in this 
manner—seen in the numerous cases of leanness, hidebound, general 
dropsy, diarrhosea, worms, lice, etc.; and in this spiritless state 
catarrh and other disorders of the respii^atory organs are commonly 
produced, from the influence of coM and wet and insufficient food. 
When you see colts that have undergone two or three winters of this 
short-sighted system of management, having their skins rigid— 
sticking, as it were, to their ribs—the hair dull and dead-like, and 
the summer’s keep failing to recover them. yoU may form a shrewd 
guess at what kind of horses they will make. Farmers who mis¬ 
manage their young horses in the manner described, do so from a 
mistaken motive of economy. They imagine that the summer’s keep 
will compensate for the partial starvation of winter. But the grow¬ 
ing animal requires food not only to sustain itself, but to maintain 
its growth. The organic materials of a living body are constantly 
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changing, portions of it becoming effete and taken away, whilst new 
parts are endowed ^ith the property of life, and are built up m 
their places. The living principle is permanent,' whilst the material 
changes and the reparatory process cannot be maintained in ita 
integrity unless the body be supplied / with food adequate to its 
peculiar wants. This should contain a large supply of the phosphates, 
from which bone is formed, and of gluten or fibrine, by which the 
muscles are enlarged. These materials are obtained from oats and 
bran, natural and artificial grasses, and roots of various kinds. In 
the absence of materials of this kind, the bones do not increase in 
size, and the muscles are not sufficiently developed, and hence the 
common origin of so many ill-shaped, long-legged, light-carcassed 
horses, that are almost always sold at inferior prices, and frequently 
to persons who do not scruple to use them quickly up in work 
beyond their age and strength. The immediate operation of wet and 
cold arising from insufficient shelter is no less injmious to 

Older horses. The sudden transitions experienced between the 
existing state of labor by day. and when kept on grass during 
nights, often subjected to cold and wet, weakens the circulation of 
the surfaces of the body, and the blood accumulating more in the 
internal parts, produces congestion, and hence, inflammation of the 
mucous membranes of the air passages, causing catarrhal complaints, 
such as coughs, sore throat, bronchitis, besides their common conse¬ 
quences, as chronic cough, thick wind, and sometimes broken wind. 
The indirect operation of cold and moisture deserve a passing notice. 
Suppose a horse-team after a long journey or tiresome work, instead 
of being taken direct to the stable or under shelter, is left standing 
for some considerable time, exposed the while to severe cold or wet, 
whilst the owner or driver is sheltering and regaling himself with 
beer and draw-poker in the comer grocery. This is no very 
uncommon case. Internal congestions may occur from the chill 
suddenly arresting the prespiration and throwing the blood inwardly, 
oppressing some of the internal organs. But the chances are, the 
horses will escape this danger, from the healthy reaction which 
follows the effect of cold, provided their vital energies have not been 
much exhausted by excessive labor and want of food. And yet, on 
their arrival home to what may seem to be most comfortable 
quarters, they meet there with a greater enemy than either cold, or 
wet, or hunger~^/ie heated stable; and the reaction which follows 
the exposure of the body in these instances, frequently produces 
inflammation and the common result. 

Farm stables are not only frequently heated to excess, in ^onse^ 
quence of the number of their inmates, but they are foul and 
vitiated from gases or vapors of a positively noxious quality, 
engendered from the decomposition of the litter, dung, and urine, 
together with animal exhalation. The deleterious operations of efflu¬ 
via, arising under these circumstances, may be short of a directly 
poisonous effect, yet it gradually undermines the health, and can 
only be counteracted by a more efficient means of ventilation and 
general cleanliness. The distinction should be drawn between a hot 
stable and a foul one, as the former is capable of producing one 
series of effects, and a foul one another. In the foul stable we 
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have heat and impurity, arising from the same source, and operat¬ 
ing in combination, producing not only a tendency to inflammatory 
diseases, but others of a more serious character. It commonly 
happens that a variety of agents and circumstances may be required 
to act in combination to produce some diseases. Thus horses that 
are badly fed and overworked by day, are very likely to be exposed 
to heated, vitiated stables at night, and these are the common vic¬ 
tims of such diseases as farcy, glanders, periodic ophthalmia (so- 
called moon-blmdness), etc. Farm stables with ceilings shoidd have 
these not less than ten to twelve feet high. They should be well 
lighted, properly ventilated, and be kept dry both from above and 
below, with the means of perfect cleanliness at all times. The 
average temperature should never exceed 62 degrees, being 36 de¬ 
grees below blood heat. The advantage of keeping the atmosphere 
of stables considerably cooler than the body itself, consists not 
only in the greater amount of oxygen contained in a given bulk of 
air, but also in the greater force with which the foul air of res¬ 
piration is carried away from the breathing passages, and a pure 
air supplied in consequence of the difference of temperature main¬ 
taining a current. If for any reason more warmth is required, it 
should be supplied by warm clothing. 
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REPORT 

OF THE 

COMMITTEE ON CROP STATISTICS. 


To the State Board of Agriculture: 

In order that the Board may be advised as to the results of the 
meeting of the Inter-State Association of Agricultural Boards, held 
in Chicago November 9 and 10, 1881, having for its object the 
maturing and enlarging upon the system of collecting and publish¬ 
ing crop and stock statistics in the several States, the following 
resolutions, adopted at that meeting, are presented: 

States were represented at the meeting by duly appointed dele¬ 
gates from Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Michi¬ 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the National Department of 
Agriculture: 

Resolved, That the prompt consolidation and publication of the monthly reports from 
different States can be best accomplished through the National Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, and wo recommend that all important final footings in each State be telegraphed to 
the Commissioner at Washington not later than the 8th day of each month of the growing 
and harvesting season. 

Resolved, That an executive committee of nine be appointed to attend the Nationa 
Convention called by Dr Lormg, United States Commissioner of Agriculture, and to be 
held in Washington the second week in January, 1882, and that said committee bo author¬ 
ized in consultation with Commissioner Loringto arrange all details necessary to har¬ 
monize the work of the State and National departments, and render it more efficient, and 
especially to prepare blanks to be used in common by all States in the monthly statistical 
work. 

Resolved, That in order to determine the fair market value of the annual grain and 
meat products of the United States it is necessary to obtain information as prompt and 
as reliable as possible month by month as to the condition and prospects of the foreign 
grain and moat product, and oousoquent probable demand for our surplus, and that 
therefore wo urge our most able United States Commissioner of Agriculture to obtain 
such information through our consular and other foreign service (through courtesy of the 
Department of State), and publish it promptly through the associated press, and send it 
by telegraph to the Secretaries of all State Boards that furnish like information from their 
own States to the United States Department 

Resolved, That we urge each State to use every effort to perfect its own system of 
monthly reports, making it so prompt, thorough and accurate that the United States de¬ 
partment shall not be compelled to go over the ground with a separate corps of corres¬ 
pondents, but, being relieved of this drudgery of detail, shall have the more time and force 
for other important work in the Interest of agriculture. 

Resolved, That we are Ratified to notice the call referred to above as made by Com¬ 
missioner Loring to a National Convention in the interests of agriculture, and urge upon 
all who are oflacially In charge of the agricultural interests of the different States to 
respond to that call, and make that convention beneficent in its results. 

There has never been a period when the agricultural statistics of 
the State have been in so great demand as during the past year. 

The return by assessors of the area of the growing crops of the 
present year, materially aided the office in th^ early ipublication of 
the extent of the several crops as determined by the official returns. 
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The advantages resulting from the showing by townships of the 
agricultural statistics returned to this office each year, as well as the 
convenience to County Clerks in having the forms so arranged, 
prompts your committee to recommend that the blanks be so pre¬ 
pared hereafter. 

These blanks now call for the loss, by disease, of horses and bogs, 
and as it is desirable to obtain the extent and value of loss by 
disease of all kinds of farm animals, it is recommended that such 
information concerning cattle and sheep be called for on the future 
blanks to be prepared for the collection of agricultural statistics. 

It is further recommended that the number of stands of bees, 
and the quantity of honey produced each year, be included in the 
questions to be enumerated on the assessors’ blanks. 

In addition to enumerating on the blank the number of horses, 
mules, and asses, cattle, swine, and sheep, would recommend that 
the questions calling for the number of cattle, sheep, and swine, 
be specified as follows: Number over three months of age, number 
under three months of age. 

Young stock in many instances is not enumerated by assessors, 
and this omission makes corresponding discrepancy between the 
number assessed and the number marketed, or died of disease each 
year. Respectfully submitted, 

James R. Scott, 

1). B. Gillham, 

S. 1). Fisheh. 
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Secretarr's liaaort. 


To the State Board of AgricuLtwre: 

In compliance with the by-law of the Board making it the duty 
of your Secretary to submit an “annual report of the workings of 
his office,” I have the honor to make the following statement: 

WOEK OF THE OFFICE. 

• 

The work designated by the Board has been as thoroughly per¬ 
formed as the limited help and the constant and heavy pressure 
upon the office force would permit. 

The correspondence exceeds that of any previous year, being nearly 
thirty-two hundred (3196) letters, as is shown by the letter book, 
mailed during the past year. 

The number of circular letters and printed mail matter of various 
kinds forwarded in 1881, and not included in the number of letters, 
largely exceeds that of any former year. 

The inquiry for the Agricultural Statistics and other reports pub¬ 
lished by the Board increases each succeeding year, and the dealers 
and producers in this and other States, as well as many foreign 
capitalists and parties seeking residence or investment, are among 
the regular applicants. 

The enlargement of the work of the department is not confined 
to the statistical work alone; but the steady growth of the State 
Fair, the Fat Stock Show, and the miscellaneous work of the 
department demands more attention each succeeding year. 

Much more satisfactory service could be rendered with a sufficient 
clerical force. The necessary time for deliberation and maturing of 
plans, so essential to ensure even satisfactory results, cannot be 
given the work so long as the large accumulation of work is so 
pressing. 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURE. 

The advancement in improved agriculture in Illinois has never 
been more apparent than during the past year, and while the season 
has been unfavorable for the usual bountiful harvests that have so 
continuously rewarded the efforts of the producer, there will be a 
large surplus of meat and grain for export, in addition to the usual 
large amount of grain of former years retained in the producer’s 
hands. 
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The accumulated earnings of the farmers of this State have pro¬ 
vided the means for the purchase .the past year of an unusually 
large quantity of tile for more thorough drainage, the construction 
of an unprecedented number of farm buildings and improvements 
in keeping with the better culture and requirements of our pro¬ 
gressive farmers, while the breeders of improved stock have found 
it difficult to supply the demand, even at better prices than has 
been obtained for years. 


LIVE STOCK. 

Illinois is conceded the first place of honor when the number and 
superior quality of her fine stock is considered. 

An examination of the live stock statistics show the general inter¬ 
est taken by Illinois farmers in the breeding and feeding of improved 
stock. 

There is not a county, and but few townships in the State, that 
•have not several intelligent, experienced, and enthusiastic breeders 
of the several recognized breeds of improved farm animals. 

Illinois produces blue grass and other forage plants to perfection, 
and is not nearly approached in the extent of her annual crops of 
com, wheat, rye, and oats. 

In matter of climate, abundance of cheap grass and grain, un¬ 
equalled transportation facilities, central location, it is difficult to 
imagine a section more admirably adapted to the breeding and 
feeding of stock. 

The commendable ambition of her stockmen to supply, at reason¬ 
able prices, the home demand as well as a large portion of the 
demand from other States, with creditable specimens of the several 
breeds of farm animals, has made Illinois, at this early date in the 
history of her thousands of breeding establishments, famous as 
having the largest herds and flocks of the best specimens to be 
found on either continent. 


DRAINAGE. 

The handsome returns from the funds heretofore invested in tile 
drainage has attracted the attention of capitalists, who are largely 
investing in the low, flat lands in various parts of the State, which, 
after being tile-drained, produce enormous crops. Thousands of 
acres of land are thus being added annually to the cultivated area 
of the State, and this will not only have the effect to add largely 
to our annual productions, but will insure the best sanitary condi¬ 
tions. 

There have been over one hundred million feet of tile laid in this 
State during the past few years, nearly one-third of which was laid 
the past year (1881.) 

The work of tile drainage has recently been inaugurated in this 
State, and' the immediate results have so greatly exceeded the most 
fianguine expectations of the farmers of the State that it will be 
difficult to supply the demand for tile for some years. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

County Agricultural Boards, composed of two or more branches, 
were organized in 1880 and 1881, as follows, as provided by law: 


Date Organized, 

County. 

Branches. 

AufiTUBt 3, 1880 . 

Fulton,. 

Canton—Avon . 

.Tune, 1880. 

Livingston. 

Pontiac—Fairbury. 

November, 1880. 

Lake”.. 

W aukegnn—Liberty ville. 

August 28,1880. 

Ogle. 

Rochelm—Oregon. 

July 21, 1880. 

Whiteside. 

Morrison—Sterling... 

1881 . 

Ford. 

Paxton and Gibson City...!. 

1881 . 

Vermilion. 

Gatlin—Danville—-Hoopeston .. 





The following Societies since last report have reorganized as 
County Agricultural Boards, in compliance with the law relating to 
the Department of Agriculture and County Agricultural Boards: 


Date Re-organized. 


March 27, 1880. 

Marchs, 1881. 

March 22. 1880 . 

August 27, 1880 . 


County. 


Hamilton. 
8t. Clair.. 
White .. 
Woodford 


Office. 


McLonnsboro., 
Belleville .. 

Carmi. 

ElPasso . 


The following new Societies held Fairs in 1881, as noted below: 


Cook ... 
Hancock 
Jackson. 
Marion.. 
Salino,... 
S.iline. .. 
Stark ... 
Union. .. 


County. 


Post-office. 


Chicago. 

Warsaw. 

Oarbondale... 

Salem. 

ElDorado .. 
Harrisburg.. 

Wyoming. 

Anna. 


Date. 


September 12-17. 
October 10 21 ... 
October 11-14 .. 
'September20-28 , 
September 20-24. 
October 4-7 .. , 
September 6-0 .. 
Aug. 29 to Sept. 2 


ILLINOIS FAIRS 1881. 

The fairs of 1881, in number of entries and amount of premiums 
offered and paid, do not compare favorably with the preceding 
seven years, and make but little better showing than the average 
of the past eleven years. 

The fall season of 1881 was not favorable for holding fairs. The 
severe drouth in the southern portion of the State induced the 
managers in many counties to abandon the holding of fairs, while 
the receipts of fairs held late in the season were largely reduced by 
the excessive and continued rains. 

' The following table gives the nutnber of entries, premiums offered 
and paid during the past twelve years by the fairs held in the State, 
BO far as reported: 
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Year. 

No. of 
Fairs 
reported. 

No. of 
entries. 

Amount 

Premiums 

offered. 

Amount 

Premiums 

paid. 

1870 . 

56 

39.188 

$108,145 

$85.154 

1871.•. 

49 

51,873 

117.381 

92,426 

1872. 

51 

51,793 

105,31H> 

82.989 

1873 . 

70 

63,105 

151.324 

112,360 

1874. 

89 

89,763 

206,481 

145.401 

1875 . 

87 

98,879 

26,3.476 

192.903 

1876. 

93 

%.i>48 

230.2.50 

154.043 

1877. 

94 

113,925 

230,300 

I68.2:ff 

1878. 

90 

108,483 

224,907 

154,116 


93 

120.634 

241,083 

175,900 

1880. 

88 

97,893 

217,645 

147,473 

1881. 

82 

iK),585 

209,802 

140,862 

Totals. 

1 942 

1,022.269 

$2,3(H>. 190 

> $l,#»51,8h4 

Average . 

I 78 

85.189 

132,182 

1 1.37,655 


A number of the leading fairs of the State failed to make report, 
which in part accounts for the decreased number of fairs reported 
as compared with previous year. 


FAT STOCK SHOW. 

The receipts of the Fat Stock Show of 1881, with the exception 
of that of 1879, are the largest, while the reduced expenses, as 
compared with the preceding two years, leave but a small deficit. 

The following table gives the receipts and disbursements of the 
Fat Stock Show since its establishment in 1878: 


Place of show. 


Chicago. 1878 
Chicago, 1879 
Chicago. 1880. 
Chicago, 1881 


Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Premiums 

Expenses 

and 

Balance 

in 

Deficit. 

f$5,076 87 

1 $2,680 87 

$2,395 00 

Premiums 

$5,075 87 

Treasury 

$451 81 

19,332 32 

5, no 59 

4,221 7.3 

9,3.12 32 


1,861 24 

°6,496 57 

1 4,045 81 

2,450 76 

6,4% 57 


578 18 

*7,052 75 

3,747 78 

1 

3,.323 00 

7,070 78 


18 03 


i Includes 1151.81 received State Fair funds 
: Includes 11.801.24 received State Fair fthnds. 
° Includes 4578.18 re< elved State Fair funds. 

♦ Includes |18 Oil received State Fair funds. 


ENTRIES OF CATTLE. 


The following table gives the per cent, of entries of the vanous 
breeds of cattle at all the fairs held in the State the past five years: 


Description of Cattle. 


Shorthorn, per cent. 
Hereford 
Devon ‘* 

Holstein 
Ayrshire ' ‘ 

Jersey 


1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

70 

70 

64 

75 

61 

4 

4 

8 

4 

7 

b 

6 


3 

S 

4 

5 

1 5 

2 

5 

2 

4 

4 

2 

4 

14 

11 

19 

_! 

14 

20 


It will be seen that there is a decrease in the number of entries 
of Shorthorn, as compared with the previous year. The number of 
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entries of Hereford has increased about 75 per cent., as compared 
with 1880. The increase in number of entries of Holstem over the 
preceding year, is 160 per cent .; Ayrshire 100 per cent.; Jersey 70 
per cent. 


SKTBIES OF HORSES. 


The following table shows a slight decrease in the number .of 
Boadster Horses, and an increase in Clydesdale and English Draft 
over the preceding year of over eight per cent.: 


Description of Horses. 

1877. j 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

Thoroughbred, per cent. 

22 

14 

20 

11 

11 

Boadster, per cent . 

48 

53 

44 

58 

57 

Norman and French Draft, per cent . 

22 

20 

23 

19 

19 

Clydesdale and English Draft, per cent... 

8 

13 

18 

12 

13 




All the fairs in the State, so far as reported, are included in the 
above table. 


STATE FAIK. 

The following table gives the amount of premiums offered by the 
managers of the Illinois State Fair since its organization in 185!l. 

It will be seen that the development has been healthy, and that 
each department has received encouragement in proportion to its 
importance to the other interests demanding the fostering care of 
the organization. 

The aggregate of the premiums offered are as follows; 


v.'atLJQ.. ..... .. 

Horses and Mules. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Poultry. 

Mechanics. 

Farm Products. 

Horticulture. 

Fine Arts. 

Textile Fabrics. 

Natural History..C 

Equestrianism. 

Education. 

Sneed . 

Miscellaneous. 


fUU.lUU 

78.049 

23,130 

23,770 

7,402 

12,41H) 

10,054 

24.914 

2,207 

11,235 

7,231 


1,291 


1,257 

3,440 

11,926 


Total 


$290,378 
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Education. 


Total. 


MlscellaneouB .... 


Eauestrianism... 


Natural history . 


2; i;: i i i - ;;!;:: i i i: j j: i ipii_ 


,|pj ; 


•C. 

CO 




Textile fabrics.... 


Fine arts. 


i : .SiliSIS5ll5iSSsSslS5‘ISIS§S' 


Horticulture ... 

Farm products... j ^ . 

Mechanics.| ^ . 

^ I I 








iiiiSBglsilisIsliggSSISlir 


Poultry 


I 2 .Ej3SSS!?®«SS«lilS3SS!e8!8SSg!sS5S2g2 


Swine 



I: liiiteigglpiiiisggiplgMr 

^ ; |r-?Mc^N?iVr-I'r4'Mc>i^rclc<icccoeo?oNcc»occec» V*^foo 

«•JiilsiiiigiigiiiiiiggggriBr 

• « avi <?l f-< *-7 *-n-< «-^ w ©I w-N w w « «cc « w « « 


Year. 


gsgigiiliiiiiiiiil&gg&iisiiiliii 








































































PURE BRED STOCK. 

The following table shows the number of entries, amount of 'premiums offered, and the amount of premiums paid to 
Pure Bred Stock exhibited at the fairs held in the State during the past four years. 
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jAmount of prem¬ 
iums offered. . 


Amount of prem¬ 
iums paid. 


No. of entries 


Amount of prem¬ 
iums paid 


Amount of prem¬ 
iums offered... 


No. of entries .. 


Amount of prem¬ 
iums paid - 


Amount of prem¬ 
iums offered .. 






.H iM 30^ 




mm mm 

eOONi-H r-JpH «© 




a 


ilSg* 


ea eot-NN 




? ift .-I-IS* ^ o- 


” «© 53 


■^C‘?<c>o6u?5 




No. of entries_ 


Amount of prem¬ 
iums paid 


Amount of prem 
lump offered .. 


No. of entries_ 


' iiii 


5 00 i-i ^ ^ 




IfMM il§3 


fiiiii isii m 




sa ssi? 
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BECEIITS AND EXPENSES. 

The following table gives the receipts and disbursements in con¬ 
nection with the Illinois State Fair since its organization, and when 
considered with the preceding table, will enable the reader to judge 
of the relative expenses and receipts since 1863. 

The continued economical management of all the financial affairs of 
of the State fair for over a quarter of a century, is conclusive evidence 
as to the high business character of the managers, who have cheer¬ 
fully performed a great service for the State without ever asking or 
voting remuneration to a single member of the Illinois State Board 
of Agriculture: 


ILLINOIS STATE PAIB. 


Year . 

Receipts in¬ 
cluding bal¬ 
ance. 

O 

>i 

tJ 

o 

P 

m 

w 

Premiums ... 

Expenses and 
premiums.. 

Balance in 
treasury.... 

Deficit. 

185:1 

$4,751 20 

$2,054 04 

$044 45 

$3,898 49 

$852 71 

. 

1854 

6. .344 85 

1,754 76 

3,146 79 

4.901 55 

1,443 301. 

1855 

14,128 8:1 

0,010 11 

2,472 00 

11,491 11 

2,637 69 


1856 

11,675 64 

5,704 73 

2,650 00 

8,354 73 

3,320 91 


1857 

10,198 82 

6,542 85 

8,104 54 

14 647 39 

4,551 43 


1858 

14,436 78 

6,026 49' 6,306 20 

13,232 69 

1,208 49 


1850 

16,814 60 

7.:n8 31! 6,967 46 

14,285 77 

2,528 921. 

1860 

17,348 07 

9,137 OO* 8,881 ST 

18,019 85 


$670 88 

1861 

14,824 56 

9,060 OS 

! 4,286 5u 

14,256 49 

568 07 


1862 

4.836 07 

4,870 30' ♦*715 50 5, (>85 80 


849 73 

1863 

15,251 7(» 

8,356 55 

' 4,862 00 

13,218 59 

2,033 11 


1864 

23.434 82 

0,974 16 

1 8,145 88 

18,119 74 

5,314 08 


1865 

28,730 06 

15,627 84 

8,204 00 

23,831 84 

4,907 22 


1866 

21,820 41 

11,247 30 

, 7,209 55 

18,456 94 

3,363 47 


1867 

32,974 82 

13,298 51 

' 10.608,14 

23,906 65 

8,068 17 


1868 

24,006 92 

12.542 42 

7,649 50 

20,191 92 

3,905 00 


1860 

27.407 70 

11,356 95 

9,227 79 

20, .584 74 

6,822 96 


1870 

30,007 71 

10,978 25 

10.658 28 

21,536 53 

8.471 18 


1871 

25.186 43 

10,261 28 

10.060 46 

20,321 74 

4,764 69 


1872 

29,758 84 

9,880 4,3, 10,750 44 

20,630 87 

9,127 97 


1873 

41,919 87 

11,619 21 

10,679 92 

22.299 13 

19,620 74 


1874 

44,810 50 

14,040 61 

12,541 00' 26,581 61 

♦18,228 98 


1875 

26,800 18 

12,300 36 

13,612 47 ' 25,912 83 

887 35 


1876 

+24,915 55 

13,099 10 

5,977 421 19,076 62 

5,839 03 

. 

1877 

33,514 70 

7,921 49 

n6.923 93 

24,845 42 

8,669 28 


1878 

26.544 7S 

§8,803 71 

12,841 34 

21.645 05 

4,899 68 


1879 

31,65() 91 

1113,678 56! 15,003 96 

28,682 52 

2,974 39 


1880 

25,237 76 

10.071 821 15,432 76 

25,504 58 


2^ 82 

1881 

25,660 80 

10,563 94 

15,563 32 

26,127 26 


466 37 


Place of Fair. 


Sprinfirfleld 
Springfield. 
Chicago.. 

Alton. 

Peoria. 

Oentralia. 

Freeport. 

Jacksonville. 

Chicago.. 

Peoria. 

Decatur.. 

Decatur. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Quincy. 

Quincy . 

Decatur. 

Decatur. 

DuQuoin. 

Ottawa. 

Peoria. . 

Peoria.. 

Ottawa. 

Ottawa. 

Freeport . 

Freeport. 

Springfield... 
Springfield... 
Peoria. 


® Includes Winter Meeting expenses. 

• $ 10 , 01)0 invested in U. 8. bondb, $11,250, 
f Includes proceeds $10,000 U. S. bonds, $11,260. 
t Includes 50 per cent, premiums 1876.^18. 
i Includes $451 81 account Fat Stock Snow. 

II Includes $1,861 24 account Fat Stock Show. 
** No Fair. Premiums on field trial. . 
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OFFICERS AND MEMBERS. 

The oflBcers and members of the State Agricultural Society and 
its successor, the Illinois State Board of Agriculture, since the organ¬ 
ization in 1853, are given herewith. 

It will be seen that some of the members have devoted nearly an 
average life-time to the service of the Board. 


PKE8IDENT-J. 


Name. 

Postofflce. 

Term of Office. 

James N. Brown. 

Berlin . 

1861,1864 . 

Harvey C. Johns. 

Decatur. 

18.55.1866 . 

0. W. Webster. 

Lewis Ellsworth. 

W.H. Van Epps . 

Salem.i 

Naperville. 

Dixon . 

1857,1868. 

1859.1860 . 

lW»l-18h4 . 

A. B. MeOoMnell. 

Springfield. 

1865-1868 . 

William Kile. 

Pans. 

1869,1870 .. 

David A. Brown. 

Bates. 

1871,1872.... 

John P. Reynolds . 

(jhicago . 

1878,1874 . 

D.B. Gillham. 

Upper Alton ....| 

,1876-1878 . 

James R. Scott. 

Champaign. 

1879-1882 . 


i 1 



BX-PKE8IDBNTS. 


J.N. Brown. Berlin 

H. C. Johns . .Deeatur 

0. W. Webster .ISalem 

Lewis Ellsworth. Najierville 

W. H. Van Epps . Dixon .. . 

A. B. MctJonnell.Hpiingfleld 

William Kile . Pans ... . 

David A. Brown .Batc's .. .. 

JohnP Reynolds. Chieago .. 

D. B. Gillham. Alton . 


1855.1866. 

,1857,1858. 

11859,1860. 

I186M864 

1W)5-1868. 

1869.1870 

1871,1872 

1878.1874. 

,1876-1878 

'1879-1882 


RECORDINO SECRETARIES. 


Pascal P Enos. 
Simeon Francis 
Phil. Warren ... 
John Cook. 


Springfield . 
Springfield . 
Jacksonville 
SpriLghold. 


185:1,1864 . 
1865,185(; 
18,67.1858. 
1859-1864 


CORRESPONDING SECR' TARIES. 


Bronson Murray .. 
John A Eennicott 
Simeon Francis... 
John P, Reynolds. 


LaSalle. 

West Northfleld. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 


11858.1864 

1866,186(> 

1867-1860 

1861-1864 


BEOOBDJNO AND OOBBESPONDING SECBETABIE8. 


John P. Reynolds. 

Springfield. 

1865.1866 . 
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BECBBTABIBS. 



8prini?fleld. 

18H7-1R70 . 


Bprincfleld... 

1871-1874 . 

S. D. Flshor. 

Springfield. 

1875-1882 . 

ASSISTANT SECBETABIE8. 


Springfield. 

1853,1864. 


Springfield. 

1863,1854 . 

Charles F. Mills. 

Springfield. 

1875-1882 . 

TBEASUBEBB. 

E. N. Powell. 

Peoria . 

1 

1853 . 

John Williams. 

Springfield. 

1854-1858 . 

John W. Bunn. 

Springfield. 

j1859-1882 . 


YICB-PBE^ENTB. 



George S. Haskell, Sr. 

John A. Konnieott. 

Bock ford . 

West Northfleld. 

185:4,1864. 

1853.1854 . 

J. E. McCiun. 

Smith Fry . 

Bloomington. 

Peoria. 

1853,185'!. 

1853-186!). 

M. Collins . 

Quincy. 

1853,1854. 

H. C. Johns. 

Monticello. 

1853,1854. 

L. Mltohell. 

Wayne County. 

1853,1864. 

F Arenz. 

Arehzville... 

1853-1865. 

Cyruft Webster... 

Salem. 

1863-1855, 1859-1872. 

John Gnge . 

Waukegan. 

1865.1855_ _ 

IjOwis Ellsworth. 

Naperville. 

i 

i 

1 

i 

William Strawn. 

Ottawa... 

1855,1855." 

William Boss. 

Pittsfield. 

1856,18f>5. 

J. M. Blaekburn. 

Paris. 

1855,1866. 

P. L. Ward. 

Equality. 

1855,1856. 

Horace Capron. 

Alden. 

1857,1858. 

J. H. Sipp. 

Canton. 

1857,1858. 

J. W. Smgleton. 

Quincy. 

1867-1854. 

A. B. McConnell. 

Springfield. 

1867-1864. 

William Kile. 

Paris,. 

1857-1864, 1867-1868,1873-1W4 

8. A. Buckmaster. 

Alton. 

1867.1858.‘ 

Hawkin 8. Osborn. 

Plnckneyvllle. 

1857-1857. 

C. B. Donio. 

Galena. 

1869,1860. 

W. H. Van Epps. 

Dixon. 

1859,1860. 

John G-arrard. 

Georgetown. 

18.59,1860. 

A. JJunlap. 

Peoria. 

1«59,J860. 

8 Dunlap. 

Jacksonville. 

1859,1860. 

S. B. Chandler. 

Belleville. 

1869,1850. 1865, 1865. 

C. B. Denlo. 

Galena. 

1861. 

Charles H. Bosenstiel. 

Freeport...^. 

1861-1876. 

A. J. Matson. 

Prophetstown. 

1861-1864. 

B. H. Holder. 

Bloomington. 

18H1-18()4. 

B. H. Whiting. 

Galesburg. 

1861-1864. 

W. B. Wait. 

Greenville. 

1861-1864. 

John Wentworth . 

Chicago.? 

1866,*1866. 

George W. Gage. 

Chicago. 

1866-1868. 

H P, liRne .-.. 

Bockford. 

1865,1866. 

Graham Jjee... 

Hamlet. 

1865-1870. ■” ’* 

W, A, Pennell . 

Granville. 

1866,1866,. 

0. B, Galusha. 

Lisbon. 

1866-1868. 

J H Pickrell. 

Harristown. 

1866,1866. 

G W. Minier. 

Mackinaw. 

1865-1857. 

John Lasbury . 

Griggs ville. 

1866,1866.’■ 
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D. D. Bhumway . 

Taylor ville . 

1866-18«8 . 

A. J.Pearey .. 

Centralia . 

18(i6,1866 . 

H. D. Emery . 

Chicago . 

1867-1870, 1873-1882 . 

Dean . 

8y«amor€>-- . .. 

1867-1870.. 

E. H. Clapp. 

Rome Farm. 

1867,1868. 

David A,'Brown.. 

Bates. 

1867-1870. 

J. H. Bpears. 

Tallula. 

1867-1870. 

Urial Mills. 

Salem . 

1867,1868 . 

D. B. Gillham . 

Upper Alton . 

1867-1874 . 

D. T. Parker . 

Cairo . 

1867-1876 . 

A. H. Dalton . 

Dali on Station . 

1869-1872 . 

A. J. Dunlap . 

G^alesburg . 

1869-1876 . 

Emory Cotb . 

Kankakee . 

1869-1882 . 

John Q. Taylor . 

Decatur .-. 

1869,1870 . 

M. C. Goltra . 

Jacksonviiie . 

1869-1874 . 

John P. Reynolds . 

Chicago . 

1871,1872, 1879-1882 . 

James Herrln^on . 

Geneva . 

1871-1876 . 

George Edmunds, Jr . 

Sonora . . . 

1871.1872 . 

J. R. Boott . 

Champaign ... 

1871-1878 . 

B. D. Fisher . 

Atlanta.” . 

1871-1874 . 

D. W. Vittum, Jr . 

Canton . 

1871,1872, 1877-1882 . 

Jonathan Periam.i 

Chicago . 

1873-1878 . 

George W. Btone . 

Princeton . 

1878,1874 . 

Charles Snoad . 

Joliet ... 

1873,1874. 1877-1882 . 

Bamuel Douglass . 

Monmouth . 

1873-1880 . 

K. K. Jones . 

Ouincy ... 

1873.1874 .. 

W. H. Russell . 

Sandoval . 

1873-1876 . 

John Landrigan . 

Albion _... 

1878-1882 . 

Samuel Dysart . 

Franklin Grove . 

1876-1882 . • . 

W. J. Neely . 

Ottawa . 

1875,1876 . 

David E. Beaty . 

Jersey ville . 

1875-1882 . 

James W. Judy . 

Tallula . 

1875-1878, 1881, 1882 . 

W. M. Smith . 

Lexington . 

1875-1882 . 

E. H. Bishop . 

Effingham . 

1875-1882 . 

M. T. Stookey . 

Belleville . 

1876-1880 . 

GeorgjB 8. Haskell . 

Rockford . 

1877-1882 . 

J. L. jMoore . 

Polo . 

1877-1882 . 

B. Pullen . 

Centralia . 

1877-1882 . 

J. M. Washburn . 

Carterville . 

1877-1882 . 

J. M. Epler . 

Virginia . 

1879,1880 . 

William Voorhies, Jr . 

Voorhies . 

1879-1882 . 

E. B. David . 

Aledo . 

1881,1882 . 

David Gore . 

Carlinville . 

1881,1882 . 


Kespectfully submitted, 


8. D. Fishbb, Secretary, 
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Page. 

Address of President Scott—annual session. 1881. 1 

Address of Mayor Harrison, Fat Stock Show. 89 

Address of Hon, Irus Ooy, at Fat Stock Show . 91 

Aadress of President Scott—annual session. 1882 . 221 

Adams. D. C.^paper by, at State Dairymen's Association. 446 

A^irieultural Fairs, 1881—number of entries, premiums offered, premiums paid.329 

Afirrlcultural Fairs, 1881—financial exhibit.342 

Agricultural Fairs. 1881—report of pure-bred stock exhibited.349 

Af^ricultural statistios for 1880, as returned by Assessors. 1881. 367 

Annual session of State Board of Agriculture. 1 

Archer. Samuel, paper by, .it Wool-Growers’Association .461 

AUorney-Oenerars oflflcial opinion, relative to Woodstock Agricultural Society. 17 

Awardinfi: committees. Fat Stock Show. 96 

Awards, list of. Fat Stock Show.176 

Awards at State Fair. 1881 

Class A—Cattle. 27 

Class B—Horses. 36 

Class C—Sheep. 43 

Class D—Swine. 48 

Class E—Poultry. 53 

Class F—Mechanics—Section 1. 58 

Class F—Mechanics—Section 2 . 59 

Cla*)8 O—Farm Products . 60 

Class H—Horticulture and Floriculture. 65 

Class I—Fine and Liberal Arts. 71 

Class K—Textile Fabrics . 73 

Class L—Natural History . 80 

Class M—Speed. 80 

Class N—Education . 82 

J5ac/ma—Report by Prof. T. J.Burrill, Botanist.^.505 

Nature and organization.507 

Reproduction and development. 512 

Origin .516 

Fermentation and putrefaction.519 

Beaty. David E . V.-P.— 

Appointed Superintendent of Class B—Horses. 15 

Appointed on standing committee. 15 

Appointed on special committee. 18 

Appointed alternate to National Convention. 26 

Appointed on committee to arrange for special trotting. 26 

Appointed pro tern Superintendent Class A. 87 

Appointed committee on President’s Address. 226 

Appointed on plan to secure cooperation of Agricultural Societies, relative to Fat 

Stock Show.-.282 

Explains ruling In case of complaint of W. H. Boss. 24 

Motions made.I .lO. 14.18.20.23.26.273,275,282,283 

Present at roll call.1.6.7.9.10,11.13,16,18,22,23.24,87.88,221,272,280,281.283.290 

Bell, R. Mm paper by, at Wool Growers’ Association...468 

Bishop, E. H,— 

Appointed Superintendent Class K—Textile Fabrics. 15 

Present at roll call.7,9,11,13,24 


Bennett. E. Wm communication from. 

Bond of citizens of Peoria county.. 

Books, list of, received at Library during past year. 

Breeding of animals exhibited....— 

Brown, Thomas J.,plan by, for collecting meteorological observations 

Broomell, J. H.. paper by, at State Dairymen’s Association. 

Brown. 0. D. W , silver medal awarded to. 

% 


274 

19 

242 

99 

274 

417 

10 
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t^AGE. 

Buell. G. Cm paper by, at State Dairymen’s Association.482 

Bunn. John W . Treasurer- 

Presented bond. 18 

Beport to the Board.284 

Burrell. T. J..Botanist State Board of Asrriculture. report of.506 


Canada Thistles, reports from— 

Cook county. 488 

DeWitt county.489 

Lee county. 490 

McHenry county .490 

McLean county.491 

Will county.491 

Cleveland. H. W. S.—paper by.395 


Cobb, Emory, V P.— 

Appointed on committee on President's address. 6 

Appointed on commltteelto cooperate with State Board of Health. 8 

Appointed Superintendent of class N.—Education. 16 

Appointed on standing committees. 16 

Appointed on special committee. 18 

Cnairman of committee of the whole. 7 

Motions made. 7,10.16.18,20.26,26,282,283,298 

Nominated President Scott as delegate to National Convention. 26 

Offered resolution relative to cooperation of Agricultural Boards of Canada .291 

Present at roll-call.1.6,7,9.11,13.16,18, M. 88,281,283,290 

Cohoon. O. S.—paper by, at State Dairymen’s Association.415 

Committees, special, appointed on— 

President’s address. 6 

Communication of the late McHenry County Agricultural Board. 8 

To coopera' e with State Board of Health. 8 

Specification of reauirementsfor State Fair. 1881.11,82 

Bovise and amend existing laws . 18 

Becognition of Bandolph County Agricultural Society. 18 

Committee s, standing, list of. 86 

Committee of the whole.7,8,10 

Communications from— 

Late McHenry County Agricultural Board. 7 

Illinois State Board ot Health. 8 

Committee at Peoria, relative to locating State Fair. 19 

New York Merino Sheep Breeder’s Association. 24 

We‘4tern Poultry Club . 25 

National Department of Agriculture. 26 

Breeders of Victoria swine.278 

John (fiay, Jr.273 

Onondaga Salt Company. 273 

0. W. PTuff.273 

C. M Culbertson .274 

J. A Countryman.274 

E. W Bennett.274 

Mrs. L Hairison .274 

Swine Breeders’ Association .274 

N. Bowe.276 

Complaint of W. H Boss . 24 

Complimentanes for State Fair, 1881. 15 

Cotton, James, paper by, at Wool Growers’ Association.467 

David. E. B.. V. P.- 

Appointed Superintendent of class C—sheep. 16 

Appointed committee on miscellaneous awards.227 

MTotions made .280 

Present at roll-call.1,6.7,9.10.11.13,16,18.22.24.87,88,221,272,280,281,283,290 

Delegates to Agricultural Convention at Washington. 26 

Dysart, Samuel. V. P.— 

Appointed on standing committees . 16 

Appointed committee on President’s address..:. 226 

Motions made . 274,290,297,298 

Present at roll-call.7.9,10.11,13,221.272,280,281,283,290 


Ellsworth, Lewis, V. P.— 

Appointed on committee on President’s address. 6 

Appointed Superintendent of Press Department. 16 

^pointed on reception committee and committee of arrangements. 16 

MTotlons made .6,8,9 

Present at roll-call. k ..J,7,9,10,11.18 
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t 


Emory. H. D.— 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


Carbondale, III., Dec, 30, 1881, 
Hon. Jama R. Scott, President Illinois State Board of Agriculture: 

Dear Sir : In submitting the “Eleventh Report of tfic State Ento¬ 
mologist on the Noxious and Beneficial Insects of the State of Illinois,” 
all^w me to express my thanks to you and the Board for the en¬ 
couragement I have always received from you in this work. 

I am happy to state witli even more emphasis than at the time 
of submitting my previous report, that th»' demand for these works 
is still on the increase in our own State and elsewhere. The out¬ 
side demand has in fact become so great, that I have been com¬ 
pelled to ask your Secretary to meet it, as far as possible, with 
copies bound with the Transactions of the Board, as the two hun¬ 
dred separate copies allowed me for distribution were wholly 
inadequate for this purpose. 

Although I have material on hand sufficient to make a report 
about the same size as that of last year, it has been thought best 
that I cut it down so that it shall not exceed, when printed, one 
hundred and twenty-five pages. 

In the preparation of this report I have been aided by Mr. D. W. 
CoQUiLLETT, who resides in the northern portion of 'the State, and 
was engaged in making observations for me in that section during 
the past season; also by Prof. French. 

As you are well aware, the predictions I made last year (1880) 
that the Chinch-bugs would probably appear in injurious numbers 
in 1881 unfortunately for our farmers has proved only too true. This 
fact tends strongly to confirm me in the belief that my deductions, drawn 
from a comparison of the weather records of our State and thqt adjoin¬ 
ing sections, are substantially correct, and that the periodicity indicated 
in my last report is a climatic law of this *portion of our country. 
Judgmg, therefore, by this apparent periodicity, and what has been 
ascertamed in reference to the history, habits, and cause of increase 
of these pests (the Chinch-bugs), I have elsewhere ventured to pre¬ 
dict with much confidence that they will do no material injury 
in 1882. 
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The Army-worm also appeared in some sections in considerable 
numbers, injuring chiefly oats and meadows. Mr. Coquillett, who 
was in the section visited by them, devoted considerable attention 
to the study of their habits and life-history, in order, if possible, to 
settle some hitherto disputed points in reference thereto. The result 
of his observations has to a certain extent modified my opinion on 
one point, to-wit: the number of broods in that northern section. 

It was my intention to have devoted a somewhat lengthy chapter 
to the general subject of Bemedies, but the desire to lessen the size 
of the report this year has induced me to withhold it, and to devote 
the ^ace allowed to the papers of those who have assisted me in 
my Entomological work the past season. Hence the report will con¬ 
sist, this year, of papers prepared by Mr. D. W. Coquillett and 
Prof. G. H. French. 

I take pleasure also in thanking Mr. S. D. Fisher, your Secre¬ 
tary, and Mr. C. F. Mills, Assistant Secretary, for many favors, 
and especially for complying so readily and promptly with my 
numerous requests to send reports to parties requesting them. I 
am also under obligations to W. R. Ackerman, Esq., President of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, for an annual pass over the roads of 
this company. 

CYRUS THOMAS, 

State Entomologist. 



PART 1. 


REPOKT OF D. W. COQUILLETT. 


Prof. Cyrus Thomas, State Entomologist of Illinois • 

Dear Sir— The following pages constitute my report on the Inju¬ 
rious Insects of Northern Illinois: 

During the year 1881 several insects which had not heretofore 
been known to occur in destructive numbers in this part of the 
State, appeared in several localities in considerable numbers, some¬ 
times committing extensive ravages. 

Prominent among these is the Com Worm or Boll Worm {Helio- 
this armigera, Hubner,) which I have occasionally met with in past 
years, but not in numbers sufficient to occasion much damage. 

The present season, however, they appeared in destructive num¬ 
bers in a great many fields of com, domg considerable damage, not 
so much by what they devoured as by what they spoiled, as the ears 
of com which they infested were nearly always more or less covered 
with mould. 

Another insect which, so far as I am aware, has not heretofore 
occurred in this section in destmctive numbers, is the Imported 
Currant Worm, (Nematus ventricosus, Klug,) which, the present sea¬ 
son, completely defoliated the currant bushes in many gardens in 
this locality. It is a very sinralar fact, and one almost without an 
exception, that the insects which haVe been imported into this country 
from Europe are always more destructive than our native insects 
which have the same habits. The difference in the climate of the two 
countries may have much to do with this, buj; it is no doubt largely 
due to the fact that the parasite^ which preyed upon them in their 
native country were not imported with them; for it is a pretty well 
established fact that nearly every leaf-eating insect has a parasite 
which infests it, but which will not infest any other species, and for 
this reason our native parasitic insects will not be fikely to infest 
an exotic insect that has been imported into this country. 
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As if it were not enough for the currant bushes to be despoiled 
of their leaves by the insects spoken of, a great many Goose-berry 
Worms {Pempelia grosatdaria, Packard,) appeared, webbing together 
and devouring or spoiling a great many clusters of its fruit. In 
their work of destruction they were greatly aided by a Span-worm 
which had not hitherto been Imown to feed upon this fruit, at least 
no account of its doing so has ever come to my notice. I refer to 
the larva of Eupithecia wterrupto-fasciata, Packard, to which I have 
given the name of the Currant Fruit Worm. 1 had frequently found 
these worms in previous years on various kinds of flowers, but the 
present season they appeared upon the currants in considerable 
numbers, and I frequently found one of them half hidden in a large 
currant, busily engaged in devouring the interior of the berry. 

The Chinch Bug (Blissvs leucopterm, Say,) has not been very 
destructive in this section the present season, for the simple reason 
that but a very small area of wheat was sown. The farmers in 
this part of the State have about made up their minds to abandon 
the cultivation of this valuable cereal; what with Chinch Bugs, 
Hessian Flies, blight, rust and smut, their chances of raising a good 
crop of wheat are certainly not verj^ good. One farmer scAved about 
two acres of spring wheat, and I know of no other field of wheat 
within five or six miles of this one. I examined this field for Chinch 
Bugs on the 22d of July, and found many of all sizes near the 
middle of the field, where the wheat had been killed in large patches, 
the plants turning white and bending over a short distance from the* 
ground. This field was harvested on the 26th. Three days later, 
and again on the 8d of the following month, I examined the' edge 
of an adjoining oat-field, and found only one Chinch Bug. I could 
not see that they had injured the oats in the slightest degree. 

Several years ago, when wheat was more extensively raised in this 
locality than it is at the present time, the Chinch Bugs appeared in 
immense numbers in a field of wheat which contained about four 
acres, nearly ruining the entire field. After this field was harvested 
the bugs moved across the field in solid phalanx, into a field of 
corn, and in a short time the lower part of the stalks of corn in 
the rows nearest the road were covered so thickly with these insects 
to the height of about two feet, that this part of the stalks was 
completely hidden from view; but the corn was so far advanced 
that they did not damage it very materially. A farmer had been 
told that he could protect his wheat from the attacks of these in¬ 
sects by sowing clover seed with the wheat. This he did, and the 
clover and wheat erew finely together, and the latter did not seem 
to be at all injured by the bugs; but as soon as it was harvested 
these insects appeared in such numbers in the edge of an adjoining 
field of Hungarian grass, as to cause the latter to turn white in a 
very short time. Whether the Chinch Bugs fed upon the clover in 
preference to the wheat, or whether the clover prevented the too 
rapid evaporation of moisture, thus enabling the wheat to withstand 
the attacks of these insects, I am unable to say; but the latter is 
probably the correct reason, as the bugs deserted the clover shortly 
after the wheat was cut, although the clover was as rank as ever. 
They appear to prefer wheat to all other plants, aud since this has 
not been grown very extensively in this locality of late, I have not 
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found the Chinch, Bugs in anything like the numbers in which they 
formerly appeared. 

A number of farmers have repeatedly tried to grow winter wheat 
in this locality, but their efforts in tnis direction have not been 
crowned with success. In ordinary seasons the ground is too dry 
to be planted in the early part of September, and the rains usually 
come on too late to permit the farmers to sow the wheat early 
enough for it to get a sufificient growth to withstand the winter. 
Several farmers of my acquaintance have sown a small field of 
winter wheat in different years; but in nine cases out of ten they 
were obliged to ;plow up the field in the following spring and sow it 
to some other kind of grain. As there is so small an amount of 
winter wheat raised in this locality, the Hessian Fly {Cecidomyia 
destructor, Say), has not made its appearance in numbers sufficient 
to attract public attention, as it is necessary for the fall brood of 
these insects to have winter wheat, in the stems of which they pass 
the winter in the larva state. 

The Colorado Potato-beetle {Doryphora lOdineata, Say) or ‘‘Potato 
bugs,” as they are commonly but erroneously called, were more de¬ 
structive the present season th|n they have been for many years 
past. By the liberal use of Paris Green the farmers in many in¬ 
stances were enabled to protect their potatoes from their attacks; 
but in a great many cases a large proportion of the plants had 
been defoliated before the poison was applied. The remarks on im- 
^pbrted insects which I made when speaKing of the imported Currant 
worm, apply equally well to this insect; for, although it was not 
imported from a foreign country, yet its native home was in a 
climate widely different from our own, and this insect has become 
more injurious to the potato than any of our native species which 
feed upon this plant. This may be largely due to the fact that it 
feeds upon this plant both in its larval and perfect state, whereas 
the other species, with one or two exceptions, feed upon it only 
while in the perfect state, living in the ground in the larva state, 
and feeding upon the eggs of various kinds of locusts or grass-hop¬ 
pers. These “Old-fashioned Potato-beetles,” (as they are commonly 
called to distinguish them from the Colorado beetle) present a forci¬ 
ble example of those anomalous insects which the entomologist 
meets with occasionally, and which are so difficult for him to deter¬ 
mine as to whether they are to be regarded as injurious, or benefi¬ 
cial insects; for it is very difficult for us to decide whether the 
injury they do in the adult state is counterbalanced by the service 
they render us while in the larva state* by way of destroying the 
eggs, of the destructive locusts or grass-hoppers. - 

The Imported Cabbage-worm M^Pieris rapae, Linnaeus) was more 
destructive to cabbages the present season than I have ever known 
it to be in any season past. A few farmers who had taken the 
trouble to set out and cultivate a small patch of cabbages, finding 
that these were fast being devoured by these noxious pests, pulled 
them up and fed them to the hogs. Farmers generally think that 
it is enough for them to do to keep their cabbages free from weeds, 
without the additional labor of keeping them free from the attacks 
of insects; and this latter, so far as the Cabbage-worms are con¬ 
cerned, is commonly much more troublesome than the mere destruc- 
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tion of the weeds. It is to be regretted that no harmless inexpen¬ 
sive but effectual remedy has ever oeen discovered for the destruction 
of these pests. 

1 do not think that the Purple Cabbage-worm {Pionea rimosalis, 
G’uenee) has ever made its appearance in this locality; at least I 
have never met with it, although for the past two or three seasons 
I have paid especial attention to collecting and rearing Lepidopter- 
ous larvae. The present season a closely allied species—the Pionea 
stramentalis of Hubner—appeared in considerable numbers upon the 
Horseradish, and as almost every insect which feeds upon the 
horseradish will also feed upon the cabbage, I have no doubt that 
this insect will some day ptove to be destructive to this last named 
vegetable which already has a host of insect foes. 

The Army Worm {Leucania unipunctay Haworth) appeared in a 
few localities in destructive numbers and seemed to be more de¬ 
structive to oats and timothy than to any other grain or grass. 
am happy to be able to present in the following pages a history of 
this insect which is carried far enough to forever set at rest the 
q^uestion of the number of annual broods, and the state in which 
the insect hibernates, at least so fa^ as they apply to this locality, 
and also to the sedentary race of Army Worms, for it is my firm 
belief that there are two distinct races of these insects, and that 
the one race has no connection whatever with the other. As I have 
given in the chapter upon this insect the reasons upon which this 
belief is founded, it will be unnecessary for me to repeat them iii 
this place. My brother, Mr. A. G. Coquillett, has aided me muclf 
in studying up the life history of this insect; he brought me the 
only specimens of the hibernating brood that I have ever seen. I 
had found many specimens of the earlier broods under boards, 
sticks, etc., but was unable to find a single specimen of the last, 
or hibernating, brood in these situations, although I spent much of 
my time searching for them. 

A kind of naked caterpillar somewhat resembling the Army Worm 
appeared in considerable numbers in the months of August and 
September, and was quite destructive to the green heads of timothy. 
They were found at their work on cloudy days and appeared to con¬ 
fine their attacks entirely to the heads, as I never saw any feed 
upon the leaves. In quite large fields of timothy which I examined 
fully nine-tenths of the heads had been more or less injured by 
these worms. The latter quite closely resemble the Wheat Head 
Army-worm {Leucania haryeyi^ Grote) but are much paler; they may 
be but a pale race of this species, however, as the sedentary race 
of Army-worms are considerably paler than those belonging to the 
migrating race. Quite a number of these timothy worms assumed 
the chrysalis form, in the month of September, but as they have not 
yet been changed to moths I am unable to determine the species. 

On the 21st of November I received from the Editor of the Ger¬ 
mantown Telegraph a box of insects for determination. The enclosed 
insects proved to be the larvae of the Silver-marked Moth {Plusia 
simplex, Guenee), and in.the letter which accompanied the box, the 
Editor stated that these larvae were very destructive to the Celery 
in many gardens in his locality. This is the first instance that haa 
come to my notice of these larvae feeding upon this plant. In my 
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father’s garden they were quite destructive to Lettuce in the early 
part of the present season. As the Editor mentioned above named 
these larvae Celery Worms in one of his editorials, I have thought 
it best to accept his name. 

The various kinds of Canker-worms were very scarce the present 
season in orchards where they appeared in large numbers in past 
years. 

The Apple Plant-louse {Aphis mali, Fabricius) was very abundant 
early in the season, but the rains which came on later in the season 
greatly lessened their numbers. I have frequently destroyed whole 
colonies of these insects by drenching them occasionally with pure 
cold water. ^ 

Several other insects, many of which have not been reported as 
occurring in destructive numbers, appeared in considerable num¬ 
bers, sometimes committing extensive ravages; but as these are 
mostly treated of in the following pages an account of them here 
would be superfluous. 

As several entomologists, in determining the insects treated of in 
their reports, have made mistakes in their determinations, I have 
made it a rule to have my insects determined by some person who 
makes a certain group of insects his special study, except in cases 
where the insect differs widely from any other, and has been de¬ 
scribed at some length in some work on entomology to which I have 
access. And in this connection I desire to express my thanks to 
the following gentlemen for favors received by way of determining 
insects: Prof. C. H, Femald, A. B. Grote, E. F. Cresson, Dr. A. 
S. Packard, Jr.; H. A. Hagan, P. E. Uhler, and Dr. Geo. H. Horn. 

And above all I am indebted to you for a great many favors re¬ 
ceived, and for which I fear I shall never be able to make anything 
like an adequate return. 

Very respectfully, 

D. W. COQUILLETT. 

Woodstock, III., Dec. 28, 1881. 
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in the remainder it was colored as in variety C, or D. Thus I have 
found on the cherry a number of these Leaf-rollers, which had the 
head colored as in variety B, but while in some the cervical shield 
was colored as in this variety, in others it was colored either as in 
variety A, or C. 

The Penthina nimbatana of Clemens is utterly indistinguishable 
from variety A of the Greater Leaf-roller; at least specimens of the 
latter agree perfectly with the description of the former which I 
took several years ago, although there may be some minute charac¬ 
ter or characters by which the one may be distinguished from the 
other. I have bred Penthina nimbatana only from the common wild- 
rose [Rosa hlanda). It binds three or more of the terminal leaflets 
together for a habitation, and there appears to be only one brood 
produced in one season. The Greater Leaf-roller feeds upon a 
greater number of different kinds of plants than any other insect 
with which I am acquainted. I have bred it from the Apple, Cherry, 
Siberian Crab-a^le, Lilac, Horse-chestnut, Tame Easpberry, Wild 
Strawberry, Wild l^se {Rosa hlanda). Burdock {Lappa officinalis) ^ Thistle 
{Cirsium lanceolatam) ^ Red Clover ( Trifoliumprcptense), Ragweed {Ambro¬ 
sia artimisiaefolia), Smartweed {Polygonum pennsylvanicnm), Knot¬ 
grass {Polygonum aviculare) ; and I have found it on Dogwood {Cor- 
nus pemiculata), Burr-oak, Poplar. Hazel {Corylus americana)^ Sumac 
{Rhus glahra)y Wild Raspberry {Rubus Strigosus), Wild Blackberry, 
{Rubus villosus), Horseradish {Nasturtium ' armoracia)^ Wild Sun¬ 
flower {Helianthm grosse-serratus), and Blue Vervain {Verbena has- 
fata). On all of the above named plants 1 have found one or more 
of these Leaf-rollers, each in a rolled or folded leaf, or in a cavity 
formed by fastening two or more leaves together. On two or three 
different occasions I found one of them in a cavity formed by fast¬ 
ening together several of the terminal flower spikes of Blue Vervain, 
and in one instance I found one in a cavity formed by fastening 
together several of the strap-leaves or rays of a Sunflower to the 
tops of the disk-flowers. 

From the above it will be seen that these Leaf-rollers feed not 
only upon the leaves but also upon the flowers; and even the fruit 
is not exempt from their attacks, for on one occasion I found one 
under a leaf which it had fastened to an apple, into which it had 
gnawed quite a large cavity. 

The moth into which the Greater Leaf-roller is finally transformed, 
was, many years ago, named by Dr. Harris the “Oblique-banded 
Leaf-roller.” It measures from tne front of the head to the tip of 
the closed wings from three to five-eighths of an inch, the females 
being the largest. The fore-wings are of a deep cinnamon-brown 
color, marked with numerous darker transverse dashes, and crossed^ 
obliquely by three darker brown bands, one near the base, one near 
the middle, and the third near the outer edge of the wing. The 
outer one-half of each hind wing is pale yellowish, shading into 
white at the base of the wing; the inner one-half is blackish. One 
would naturally suppose that an insect having such a wide range of 
food plants would be very variable in its colors and markings, but 
such IS not the case with the present species. In a series of fifteen 
examples now before me the ground color and markings are re¬ 
markably constant with two exceptions; the specimens forming these 
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exceptions are both females, and differ from the others only in the 
ground color. In one this is pale yellow, and in the other it is 
brownish strongly suffused with black. I am not acquainted with 
any moth that would be at all likely to be mistaken for this species. 
When the wings are closed the outer edges are nearly parallel with 
each other, and the hind edge of one wing is nearly on a line with 
the hind edge of the other. 

NATURAL ENEMIES. 

As the Greater Leaf-rollers during the greater part of their lives 
are concealed from view, it is very probable that they suffer but 
little from the attacks of predaceous birds and insects. However 
this may be, their numbers are considerably lessened by the attacks 
of a parasitic four-winged fly. I sent a specimen of this parasite 
to E. T. Cresson for determination, but he was unable to ascertain 
the species to which it belongs; he informed me that it belongs to 
the genus Glypha, 

The wings of this parasite are transparent, and expand about five- 
eighths of an inch. The head, thorax and abdomen are jet black, and 
there is usually a small, yellow spot just back of the middle of the thor¬ 
ax, and a short streak of the same color in front of, and a little below 
the insertion of each fore-wing; the mouth parts are also yellowish. 
The antennae are deep reddish-brown. The legs are reddish-brown, 
and the tibiae and tarsi of the hindmost pair are - blackish. The 
female fly is provided at the tip of her abdomen with an exserted 
ovipositor which measures a trifle over three-eighths of an inch in 
length; this is composed of three separate pieces, or threads, the 
two uppermost of which are black and the lower one is dark red¬ 
dish-brown.* 

The female fly punctures the body of the Leaf-roller and deposits 
therein a single egg. From this egg is hatched a footless grub, of 
a dull, bluish-white color, and measuring when fully grown about 
one-half of an inch in length. This grub reaches its full size about 
the same time that the Leaf-roller, whose body it inhabits, closes 
its case and is prepared for pupation; shortly after this the grub 
issues from the body of its host and spins a thin, whitish, trans¬ 
parent cocoon, of an oblong, elliptical shape, and measuring about 
five-eighths of an inch in length. Soon after completing its cocoon 
the parasitic grub assumes the pupa form. 

The pupa is of a dull whitish color, and measures about seven- 
sixteenths of an inch in length. The eyes are black and there is a 
spot of the same color on top of the first, second and third abdom¬ 
inal segments, that on the second s^ment being the largest; the 
wing-cases are tinged with black. The ovipositor of the female is 
also tinged with black, and is bent over the back and soldered or 
fastened to it, reaching nearly to the middle of the second abdomi¬ 
nal seginent. 

The flies of both broods issue in from eight to twelve days after 
the grubs have spun their cocoons, and I have found them as late 

♦This parasite very closely resembles the Pimp/a inquisitor of Say, which I have bred 
from the Apple-leaf criimplev {Phycita Walsh), but is at once distinguished from it 

by the yellow spot on the middle of the thorax above. 
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as the last week‘in August. The past season fully one-half of the 
Greater Leaf-rollers were destroyed by these parasites. These are 
the only parasites that I have ever bred from these Leaf-rollers, 
but it is very probable that other kinds of parasitic insects also in¬ 
fest them. 

On the 18th of August I found in a cavity of leaves on a rag¬ 
weed a Greater Leaf-roller on whose body were no less than six 
Tachina eggs. One of these eggs was placed on the cervical shield, 
one on each of the segments four and seven, two on the under side 
of segment four, and one on the under side of segment five. The 
next day there issued from the body of the Leaf-roller a single 
grub of the parasitic fly described above. This would seem to indi¬ 
cate that some kind of Tachina fly also preys upon the Greater 
Leaf-roller. 

On the 5th of July I found in a rolled leaf in a hazel bush a 
Greater Leaf-roller which had a Tachina egg attached to the pos¬ 
terior edge of the cervical shield. In the same roll was an ellip¬ 
soidal, whitish cocoon which measured about three-sixteenths of an 
inch in length. I placed both the Leaf-roller and the cocoon in one 
of the breeding cages, but did not succeed in obtaining anything 
from either of them. 

On the 17th of July I found a cocoon similar to the above in a 
rolled apple leaf inhabited by a Greater Leaf-roller that was only 
about one-half grown. Nine days later a small, four-winged fly— 
the PerilituB limidiatus of Cresson—issued from this cocoon. 

The wings of this fly are transparent, and expand a trifle over 
one-fourth of an inch. The head is yellowish-brown, and the eyes 
and a small spot on top of the head are black; on this spot are 
three small tubercles (pceUi). The anterior one-half of the thorax is 
yellowish; the remaining portion is blackish. The abdomen is black, 
with a broad, transverse, yellowish-brown stripe across the middle. 
The legs and underside of the body are pale yellowish-brown, 
slightly tinged in places with black. The antenme are light yellow, 
and are clouded and ringed with black. 

Whether the fly lives in its larval state within the body of the Greater 
Leaf-roller or not I am not prepared to say. Dr. LeBaron has 
reared a closely allied species—the Perilitm indigator of Riley—from 
the Walnut Leaf-crumpler (Acrobads juglandis, LeBaron),* and from 
the situation in which the cocoon of the dimidiatm was found it 
renders it pretty certain that this is a true parasite of the Greater 
Leaf-roller. 

The late B. D. Walsh, formerly State Entomologist of Illinois, 
compares the working of these parasites upon the Caterpillars to a 
great many springs, all of which exert a certain amount of pressure 
upon each other; remove one of the springs, and one or more of 
the others will suddenly spring upward. So if the parasites of any 
noxious insect are destroyed, this insect will suddenly appear in 
large numbers where formerly it was almopt unknown. It oecomes 
our duty then to ascertain w^at it is that destroys these parasites 
and if possible to circumvent it in its work. 

. ♦See the “Fourth Annual Report on the Noxious, Beneficial and other Insects of the 
State of Missouri;*’ page 43. 
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These parasites are day-flies, and as they resemble flies it follows 
that the birds commonly called ‘^fly-catchers’’—especially the Swal¬ 
lows—are instrumental to a certain degree in their destruction. The 
Swallows have for many years held a very conspicuous place among 
the birds which the law protects, owing, no doubt, to the fact that 
they have never been known to feed upon grain or apeds of any 
kind. It is my opinion, however, that they are not so beneficial as 
they are supposed to* be. In the first place, as they are on the 
wing only in the day time, it is evident that they do not catch very 
many of the really injurious insects, such as the parents of the 
Army Worm, Canker Worm, etc., which are never on the wing in 
the day time, except when disturbed. 

The Swallows are commonly supposed to feed upon flies, the ma¬ 
jority of which cannot be said to-be veiy injurious to the agjricul- 
turist. In their early stages many flies live in excrementitious 
matter, thus aiding in removing this filth out of the way. Those 
flies which infest our houses are usually looked upon as decided 
nuisances; yet it is evident that the Swallows catch but few of 
these. The flies that are so troifblesome to horses and cattle are 
no doubt caught in large numbers by these birds. But as nearly all 
the internal parasitic msects resemble flies—and these insects are 
far more beneficial than any other kind—and as the greater number 
of them are day-flies, it is very probable that they form the prin¬ 
cipal diet of the Swallows. 

IJow it is very evident that the Swallows were designed to keep 
these parasites from becoming so numerous as to utterly annihilate 
the species of insect which they infest; but as Man has constantly 
wagea war against the birds of prey which were intended to keep 
the Swallows in check, it very naturally follows that the Swallows 
will, in time, become so numerous as to so far annihilate the para¬ 
sites of many insects as to allow the insects to become excessively 
multiplied. This is no doubt the reason that many insects become 
so numerous as to attract universal attention. 

I do not advocate the complete annihilation of the Swallows, but 
have merely given the facts in the case, so that our agriculturists 
may be enaoled to judge for themselves the position which these 
birds ought to occupy. 


REMEDIES. 

Where the Greater Leaf-rollers appear in limited numbers they 
may be destroyed by crushing them with gloved hands while in their 
cases, but when they appear in destructive numbers it will be neces¬ 
sary to employ some other me&od. In such cases the infected 
trees may be sprinkled with a solution of LondoA Purple or Paris 
Green and water, as recommended for the Yellow Canker 
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THE APPLE-BUD WOEM. 


(Eecopais malana.) Fernald. 

Order Lbpii»opteba. « Family Tobtrioid^.) 


[Devouring the buds at the terminal ends of the branches of apple 
trees, Bnd, later in the season, living in a short, yellowish tube or 
case, and feeding upon the leaves; a small, naked caterpillar, of a 
greenish or reddish color.] 

In the early part of the season many of the orchards in Northern 
Illinois present a blasted appearance on account of the leafless con¬ 
dition of the terminal ends of many of the branches. This parfial 
defoliation is the work of a small greenish worm, which devours the 
terminal buds, and afterwards feeds upon the leaves growing near 
the outer end of the branch. They seem to confine their attacks 
wholly to trees of the Apple kind, as I have never found them upon 
any other trees than the Apple and the Transcendent Grab-apple, 
a tree which appears to be a cross between one of our common 
Apples and the Siberian Crab-apple. 

These Bud-worms are of a yellowish-white color, and are tinged 
on the back with pink or green. The head and cervical shield are 
yellowish; the former is marked 'with a black dot on each side above 
the jaws, and the jaws are tinged with reddish. 

The eggs from which these worms hatch are deposited singly upon 
the terminal buds, and the young worms, after devouring the buds, 
fasten the petiole, or leaf-stalk of the leaf which grows nearest the 
terminal end of the branch, to the branch, forming a sort of burrow 
between the leaf-stalk and the branch. This leaf former^ grew at 
the base of the terminal bud, but by the time that the Bud-worm 
has devoured the terminal bud, the latter has, by the formation of 
new wood below it, been pushed away from the leaf to the distance 
of two or three inches; and it is to this newly formed wood that 
the petiole of the leaf is fastened. 

This Bud-worm usually remains in its burrow during the daytime, 
and comes forth at night to feed upon the blade of me leaf whose 
petiole it had fastened to the branch. After devouring this, it feeds 
for a time upon the newly-formed wood at the end of the branch, 
sometimes burrowing a short distaflce into it. 
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In a short time it deserts its burrow and constructs a yellowish, 
woolly tube or case upon one of the leaves. In this case it spends 
the greater part of its time, coming forth only to feed. After con¬ 
suming the leaf upon which its case is placed, it drags the latter to 
another leaf, and proceeds in this manner until reaching its full 
growth, when it prepares for pupation »by closing its case with a lid 
of silk. 

The worms in the cases differ so much in color from those found 
in the burrows that they might easily be taken for a different species. 
They are now of a dark flesh-color, and are marked with numerous 
polished piliferous spots, which are concolorous with the body. The 
head and cervical shield are polished black, and the latter is some¬ 
times tinged with reddish; the thoraccic legs—those under the fore 
part of the body—are marked with i^eddish-black. When fully grown, 
this Bud-worm measures about one-half of an inch in length. 

This Bud-worm quite closely resembles the Apple-leaf Grumpier 
(Phycita nehulo, Walsh,) which also lives in a case on Apple trees, 
but is at once distinguished by the head, which in the latter is 
nearly vertical and roughened, whereas in the Bud-worm it is nearly 
horizontal and highly polished. The cases of these two insects also 
differ considerably. That of the Apple-leaf Grumpier is of a black¬ 
ish color, and tapers to one end, while that of the Bud-worm is 
pale-yellowish, and of no definite shape, being usually a short tube 
somewhat woolly on the outside, to which small pieces of dried 
leaises are commonly attached. In a few rare instances I have found 
its case nearly hidden from view by having a leaf drawn around it 
and fastened with silken threads; but iU is usually placed upon the 
upper side of a leaf, in plain view. 

There is only one brood of these Bud-worms produced in one 
season, and these reach their full size about the middle of June. 
They assume the chrysalis form soon after closing their cases, and 
are changed to moths a week or so later. 

The fore-wings of the moth expand about one-half of an inch; at 
the base and tip of each wing is a large grayish-brown spot—that 
at the base of the wing the darkest, that at the tip mottled with 
white; between these two spots the wing is white and is mottled 
with grayish-brown, especially along the front edge of the wing. 
The hind-wings are dusky. 

The tips of the branches infested with the ^ple Bud-worms die 
back to the base of the first perfect leaf. Here a new bud is 
formed, which is destined to become the terminal bud, as the former 
terminal bud is destroyed; and the wood from this new bud to the 
tip of the branch soon afterward dies and falls off. As this new 
terminal branch does not grow from the extreme end of the branch 
there will always be a curve at its base which greatly mars the 
beauty of the tree, besides preventing it from growing as rapidly as 
it otherwise would. 

The most relentless enemy of these Bud-worms is a small black 
four-winged fly which deposits its eggs in the bodies of these worms, 
only one egg being consigned to each worm. From this egg hatches 
a small footless maggot, which lives within the body of the Bud- 
worm until the latter nas closed its case and prepared for pupation, 
when the maggot issues from the body of the worm, soon after 
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which the latter dies. As soon as it issues the maggot spins in the 
silken case of its host a tough white nearly transparent cocoon of 
an ellipsoidal shape and measuring about one-fourth of an inch in 
length. Shortly after this it casts its shin and assumes the chry¬ 
salis form, from which the* perfect fly issues in from one to two 
weeks. 

This fly—the Microdes carinoides of Cresson—expands about five- 
sixteenths of an inch; the wings are transparent, slightly clouded, 
and have a golden and green reflection; the body, head and anten- 
nsB are black; at the base of the abdomen below is a honey-yellow 
spot; the coxae of the hind legs are black, those of the other legs 
are yellowish-brown; the femur, or thigh of each leg, is yellowish- 
brown, and those of the hind legs are marked at the tip with a 
small dark-brown spot; the tibiae, or shanks, are pale-yellow, with 
the exception of the lower one-half of the hind tibiae, which are 
blackish; the hind feet are dark-brownish, marked ‘with small blackish 
spots; the remaining feet are pale-yellow, tipped with black. The 
female is provided at the tip of her abdomen with a black oviposi¬ 
tor, which is nearly as long as her body. The male \ have never 
seen, but it is probable that he closely resembles the female with 
the exception of being entirely destitute of the long ovipositor. 

In regard to artificial remedies for keeping these Bud-worms 
within due limits, the only one which suggests itself to me is to de¬ 
stroy the worms before they have left their burrows, as they are 
much easier found at this time than after they have deserted them 
and constructed their cases upon the leaves. As they usually infest 
the buds which grow at the terminal end of the lower branches, 
these may be easily cut off and collected in a basket or other con¬ 
venient receptacle and burned. The time for doing this will vary 
with the different seasons, and in different latitudes. The past sea¬ 
son (1881) I found a great many in their burrows on the last day 
of May; two weeks later the most careful examination failed to dis¬ 
cover a single specimen in the burrows. From this it will be seen 
that any day prior to the middle of June these Bud-worms are to 
be found in their burrows, and probably the first week in June 
would be as good a time as any for collecting and destroying them, 
as the majority of them would then be in their burrows, and their 
depredations would render their presence very conspicuous. 

The leafing out of the Apple trees would, perhaps, furnish a good 
criterion for determining tne time when the Bud-worms are to be 
found in their burrows. In this locality this event occurred the past 
season (1881) about the second week in May; in a general way 
therefore we may say that the best time for collecting and destroy¬ 
ing these insects is about three weeks after the Apple-trees have 
put forth their leaves; and this rule holds good for every season 
and in every locality. 

After the Bud-worms have left their burrows and constructed their 
cases upon the leaves, they may be destroyed by syringing the infested 
trees with the poisonous solution recommended for the Yellow Can¬ 
ker-worm; but as this is a much more dangerous method than the 
one suggested above we cannot recommend it except in cases where 
the trees are also badly infested with some other kind of leaf-eating 
insect which can best be destroyed by the use of the poisonous so¬ 
lution, when the same application will also destroy the Bud-worms. 
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THE APPLE-WORM. 
{Carpocapsa pomonella^ Linnaeus.) 

(Order Lepidoptera. Family ToRTiuciDiE.) 


[Living in apples, crab-apples, and various other fruits; a naked 
whitish caterpillar or worm whose body is provided with sixteen 
legs.] 

The Apple-worm is one of the most widely distributed and best 
known ot all the insects which infest the apple. It is also one of 
the worst enemies with which the orchardist has to contend. De¬ 
stroying as it does the very object for which the apple-tree is grown, 
its fruit, it is far more injurious than those insects which feed upon 
the leaves; for, when defoliated, the tree possesses the power of 
putting forth another crop of leaves the same season; but when its 
fruit is destroyed, it never bears a second crop the same year. 

About the middle of May the parent of the Apple-worm, commonly 
called the Codling Moth, deposits her eggs singly upon the young 
fruit, usually placing them upon the blossom end, but sometimes 
also upon the opposite end, and rarely upon the sides. As soon as 
hatched the young worm burrows into the fruit, casting its excre¬ 
ments and other refuse matter out of the hole by which it entered 
the fruit; these castings become collected around the mouth of the 
burrow, and thus plainly indicate the presence of the worm in the 
infested fruit. The worm reach^ its full growth in about one month, 
and then measures about one-h^f of an inch in length. Its body 
is provided with sixteen legs, is of a pale yellowish-white color, 
usually tinged on the back with pale pink, and marked with a num¬ 
ber of pale brownish raised spots; the hea^d and cervical shield are 
grayish or reddish-brown. Several other larvsB, as worms, also live 
m apples, but these may readiljr be distinguished from the true 
Apple-worm by being entirely destitute of legs, the Apple-worm, as 
stated above, being provided with sixteen. 

These legless worms are usually the larvae or young of various 
kinds of weevils, or snout beetles as they are sometimes called, on 
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account of having the fore-part of the head drajm out in the form 
of a snout or proboscis; some, however, are the Jarva? of certajii 
kinds of two-winged dies 

When about to assume the chrysalis form the Apple-wofm deserts 
the fruit and crawls beneath a piece of loose bark, or any object 
which offers it a shelter, and, after j^nawing out a 
spins therein a small, whitish cocoon. The worms of the hrst brood 
are changed to chrysalids shortly after spinning their cocoons, but 
those of the last brood remain in their cocoons all winter, and are 
changed to chrj^salids in the month of April of the following year. 
From this it will be seen that there are two broods produced in one 
season, but these overlap each other, so that worms of ditferent sizes 
may be found at almost any season of the year. The fruit infested 
by the first brood usually falls to the ground before the worms 
have left it, but that infested by those of the second brood generally 
remains upon the trees until gathered, and the worms are thus car¬ 
ried to the storehouse or cellar. 

Ill our warfare upon this insect our first work in the spring should 
be to thoroughly examine the barrels and bins in which apples have 
been stored, and carefully destroy all of the worms and chrysalids 
that can be found; this can probably be done with the least labor 
by the use of hot water. As the winged insects make their appear¬ 
ance they should also be destroyed; they will usually be found upon 
the windows of the rooms in which apples have been stored, and I have 
taken them in such situations as late as the first week in July. 
Later in the season the ground beneath the infested trees should be 
examined daily, and the fallen apples gathered and either fed to 
the hogs, or such use made of them as will destroy the worms 
which they contain; or if the hogs are allowed to remain in the 
orchard they will devour the fallen truit, and thus save us the 
trouble of gathering them. Previous to giving them this privilege, 
however, it would be well to drive a number of stakes firmly in the 
ground around each tree, otherwise the hogs will girdle the trees, 
and do more injury than their services as destroyers of the Apple- 
worm would amount to. , 

About the first of June, bandages of leather, felt or paper should 
be placed around the trunks of the infested trees; the worms, while 
descending the trees in search of a sheltered place wherein to spin 
their cocoons, finding these bandages just suited to their purpose, 
will crawl beneath them and spin their cocoons. Previous to apply¬ 
ing these bandages the loose bark should be scraped from the trunk 
and larger branches of the trees, as many of the worms will take 
up their abode beneath this, and thus the efficacy of the bandages 
will be greatly diminished. The best time for removing the loose 
bark is in the latter part of April, or about two weeks before the 
apple-trees put forth their leaves. As many noxious insects—espe¬ 
cially the Canker-worm Moths—deposit their eggs beneath the loose 
bark, by removing it many of these will be destroyed; and thus by 
one operation we not only lessen the ravages of these pests, but 
also add greatly to the neat appearance of the trees. When paper 
bandages are to be employed, common straw wrapping paper may 
be used. This is usually sold in sheets eighteen by twenty inches, 
and each sheet folded thrice upon itself gives eight layers between 
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two and three inches wide, and long enough to reach round most 
ordinary trees. A better mateiial to use for these bandages is felt, 
or some pliable leather; a bandage of either of these materials of 
one thickness will answer every purpose, and, besides being more 
durable than paper, requiring less time in their construction, they 
possess furthermore the advantage of being without folds wherein 
the worms could find a hiding place instead of beneath the bandage. 
Having obtained a piece of leather or felt, cut out a strip about 
four inches wide and long enough to reach around the trunk of the 
tree and overlap an inch or more; tack one end of this bandage to 
the tree, driving the tacks in to the head; now pass the other end 
of the bandage around the tree and fasten this end to the one first 
tacked down by driving a tack through both. This last tack should 
not be driven in its whole length, as it will be necessary to with¬ 
draw it occasionally. About two weeks after the bandage has been 
placed on the tree the tack should be withdrawn, the bandage un¬ 
wound, and the worms and chrysalids found beneath it should be 
destroyed, after which the bandage may be replaced and the tack be 
driven in as before. It will be necessary to repeat this operation 
about every two weeks throughout the season, or until all of the 
apples are harvested. 

This bandage system, if persisted in throughout the entire season, 
will undoubtedly do much toward extirpating the troublesome Apple- 
worms, not, however until the latter have done all the damage that 
they are capable of doing. Another method of exterminating these 
worms, and one which will destroy them before they have had time 
to commit very serious depredations, is ^low rapidly gaining favor 
with many orchardists. It is simply to spray the infested trees 
with a solution of Pans Green or London Purple, using about two 
table-spoonfuls of the former or one of the latter to two gallons of 
water. Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultural College—who 
strongly recommends this method—states* that on the twenty-fifth 
of May, and again on the twentieth of June, he thoroughly sprayed 
the same Siberian Crab-apple trees with this solution. The fniit of 
these trees had been seriously injured by the worms whenever they 
had borne in former years; yet a careful search made on the nine¬ 
teenth of the following August failed to discover a single injured 
apple save a few into which the worms had burrowed a short dis¬ 
tance before the liquid had been applied; while the fruit on other 
trees only a few rods off, but not sprayed with the liquid, was very 
much infested with the worms, from one-fourth to one-half being 
“wormy.” To ascertain whether the fruit had retained any of the 
poison, he cut about one hundred pieces from the blossom end of as 
many different apples—the part ^yhere the poison would be most apt 
to find a lodgment—which grew in places that had been sprayed 
BO much as to destroy the foliage, and submitted them to a chemist 
for analysis; the chemist could find no traces of the poison, it hav¬ 
ing been applied* so early in the season tha(t the rains had washed 
it all off. As the manner of applying the poison to the trees has 
been given in the article on the Yellow Canker-worm, it will be 
needless to repeat it here. 


•In a paper on “Two new methods of flehting injurious insects, ” read before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, Boston. 1880. 
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Should future investigations confirm the foregoing experiments—and 
I have not the slightest doubt that they will—then this method will 
be much more effectual than any other now known; and as the 
poison is applied to trees in the spring or early pa,rt of the sum¬ 
mer, not only will the Applq-worms be destroyed by'it, but it will 
also destroy the Canker-worms and other leaf-eating insects. 
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THE CUEEANT PEUIT WOEM. 

{Enpithecia mterrvpto-fasciata, Packard.) 

(Order Lepidopteea. Family Phal^nid^.) 

[Eating out the interior of green Currants, a greenish, ten-legged 
span-worm, having a row of brownish spots on the back.] 

The Currant appears to suffer more from the attacks of insects 
thaa any other of our small fruits. Its stems are infested by no 
less than three different kinds of borers; its leaves are devoured by 
two kinds of False Caterpillars, by four or five different kinds of 
Span-worms, and by a great number of sixteen-legged caterpillars. 
Its fruit is devoured by two different kinds of insects—the Goose¬ 
berry Worm (Pempelia grossularia, Packard), and by the Span-worm 
now under consideration, and to which I have given the name of 
the Currant Fruit Worm, It is at once distinguished from the Goose¬ 
berry Worm—the only other species known to me to attack currants—by 
never living in a silken" tube, and also by its legs, which are only 
ten in number, while the Gooseberry Worm is provided with six¬ 
teen. 

During the past season (1881) the Currant Fruit Worms appeared 
in considerable numbers in this locality (McHenry county, Ill.,) 
doing much damage; not so much by what is devoured as by what 
is spoiled, as its usual habit is to eat a large hole in one side of 
the berry, devour the interior, and leave the remaining part un¬ 
touched. In this way its ravages were of a more serious nature 
than they would have been had it devoured the whole berry; and 
as if this were not enough to bring upon it the odium of the whole 
race, it has the pernicious habit* of selecting the largest, finest 
berries upon which to feed. Besides the * currant, it also appeared 
in limited numbers upon the raspberries, but these did not appear 
to be so pleasant to its tastes as the red currants. I have also 
found it feeding upon the pistils and stamens of a great many 
different kinds of flowers. 

It first makes its appearance about the second week in May, and 
is to be found from this date up to the fore part of October. When 
fully grown it measures about five-eighths of an inch in length; it 
varies considerably in its colors and markings. Its body is pale 
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^eenish-ash or yellowish-green, and is marked with a dark colored 
dorsal and sub-dorsal line, but the latter is sometimes wanting. On 
the dorsal line is usually a* row of lozenge-shaped, dark colored or 
brownish spots, but these are sometimes entirely obsolete; there is 
sometimes a yellowish or brownish line below the spiracles; on the 
posterior end of the last segment are two short greenish spines; 
the under side of the body is white, or pale greenish, with a yellow 
line in the middle. The head is still more variable in its markings 
than the body; it is usually greenish or yellowish, but is sometimes 
light-brown, and more rarely it is of a pale ash color, striped verti¬ 
cally with about lour brown dashes. 

This Fruit Worm is provided with only ten legs, and 1 am not 
acquainted with any other Span-worm that would be at all likely 
to he mistaken for it. When about to pupate it crawls beneath 
leaves or any other objects that offer it a place of concealment, and 
forms a sort of rude cocoon by drawing several leaves around its 
body, and fastens them with silken threads. 

The moth into which the Currant Fruit Worm is finally trans¬ 
formed may frequently be seen resting upon the side of a house or 
fenc'e, its wings outstretched and closely appressed to the surface 
upon which it rests. Its fore-wings expand from one-half to five- 
eighths of an inch, are of a bluish-gray color, and the most con¬ 
spicuous markings are two blue dots, one near the center of each 
wing; a short distance outside of these dots the wings are crossed 
by a dark colored line; on the front or costal margin of each wing 
are a few black dots. The hind wings are paler than the fore ones, 
and are usually crossed near the middle by a black line. 

When those Fruit-worms appear upon the currants in destructive 
num'bers, they may be destroyed by dusting the infested fruit with 
insect powder, or with powdered white hellebore; and it is very 
probable that dusting lime upon them when the dew is on will also 
destroy them. 

As these worms appear at the same time as the Imported Cur¬ 
rant Worms {Nematm ventricosus, King), it is very probable that 
any remedy used to destroy the latter will also destroy the Fruit 
Worms. 
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THE YELLOW CANKER WORM. 


{Hibernia Tiliaria, Harris.) 


(Order Lepidopteba Family Phal-enid^r.) 

[Feeding upon the leaves of Apple, Elm and various other trees 
and shrubs; a naked ten-legged span-worm of a yellowish color, 
marked on the back with ten black lines.] 

During the years 1879 and ’80 many orchardists in Northern Illinois 
suffered severely from the attacks of a kind of Span-worm which many 
persons supposed to be the common Canker-worm {AmsopteryxrematHy 
Peck.) In the month of June of the above >cars these insects appeared 
in the orchards in such numliers that the leaves on the infested 
trees soon presented the appearance of having been riddled with 
shot; and the hazel-bushes in the adjacent woods were so infested 
by them that by the middle of summer scarcely a whole leaf could 
be found upon them. In the last named year (1880) I noticed that 
many of these Span-worms had a number of raised white spots on 
the anterior part of their bodies; 1 examined many hundreds of the 
worms, but could scarcely find one in fifty that did not have from 
one to six of these spots upon it. These spots were, very probably, 
the eggs of some parasitic insect. I enclosed in one of my breed¬ 
ing cages several of these Span-worms, each of which had a number 
of these spots upon it, and supplied them with food until they en¬ 
tered the earth for pupation; but I did not succeed in obtaining 
either moths or parasites from them. In the dirt in which they 
buried themselves, however, I found a pupa evidently of some kind 
of Tachina fly, but, as it did not produce the mature insect, the 
species could not determined. Tliese parasites seem to have ac¬ 
complished the work of destruction much more thoroughly than 
man possibly could have done; for where last season these Span- 
worms could have been counted by the thousands, the present sea¬ 
son (1881) there was scarcely as many individuals. 

The Span-worms referred to above were, many years ago, named 
‘*Lime-tree Span-worms,” by Dr. Harris, from the supposition that 
they preferred the lime-tree to all others; but in this locality they 
do not seem to have a preference for any particular tree or shrub, 
and as they have become so injurious to the orchards, and so 
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closely resemble the Canker-worms both in habits and general ap¬ 
pearance, I have thought it best to give them a more appropriate 
name, and therefore have named them the Yellow Canker Worms. 

These insects issue from the eggs about the first week in May, or 
soon after the Apple-trees have put forth their leaves, and imme- 
(hately commence their work of destruction. This period of their 
lives extends from the above date to the last week in June, when, 
having attained their full size, they descend to the ground and enter 
it to the depth of three or four inches. Here each one forms a small 
cell, lining it with a few strands of silk, but not spinning a perfect 
cocoon. In a short time they cast off their skins and enter the 
chrysalis state, in which state they remain until about the middle 
of October, when they are changed to moths. Dr. Harris states* 
that some of the moths do not issue from the chrysalis until the 
following spring, but in this locality I have never taken any in the‘ 
spring, although I have repeatedly searched for them. The female 
moth is wingless, about one-half an inch long, of a whitish color, 
dotted with black and marked on the back with two rows of 
black spots, and with a row of smaller black spots low down 
on each side of the body; the legs are ringed with* blue and 
white. As soon as she issues from the chrysalis she ascends to the 
surface of the ground and makes her way to the nearest tree, which 
she ascends for the purpose of depositing her eggs. Here at twi¬ 
light she is joined by the winged male, and after impregnation she 
deposits from two hundred to three hundred eggs, secreting them 
in crevices and under the loose bark of the trunk and larger limbs. 
In doing this she crawls around the t^unk or one of the larger 
branches, dragging her long ovipositor after her, the last part of it 
being held at nearly right angles to the surface on wdiich she crawls; 
and whenever the tip of it sinks into a crevice she deposits therein 
as many eggs as the crevice will conveniently shelter. The favorite 
situation, however, is beneath the loose bark, her long ovipositor 
being admirably fitted for depositing eggs in such situations. The 
eggs adhere to the tree by their own viscidity, and are not covered 
over by any substance that would protect them from the severity of 
the weather, but remain throughout the winter in the same condi¬ 
tion as when first deposited. ^ 

The female lives about five weeks after issuing from the chrysalis. 
The male is shorter lived than the female, living only about three 
weeks after issuing from tlae chrysalis. Neither sex has ever been 
known to take any nourishment whatever during their lives as 
moths. The females are very hardy and can withstand a consider¬ 
able amount of cold. On the fourth day of November, 1879, I 
found one on the trunk of an Apple-tree; it was alive, although 
there was snow on the ground at the time, and had been for the 
past three or four days, and the previous night ice formed in the 
norse-trough to the depth of about one and a half inches. I have 
taken them as late as the last week in November. There is but 
little danger of confounding this species with either the Spring 
Canker-worm {Anisopterifx vemata, Peck), or with the Fall Canker- 
worm {Anisopteryx autumnata, Packard.) 


^Insects Injurious to Vofiretation, pg. 473. 
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From the brief description of the female moth given above it will 
be seen that she differs widely from those of the two species men¬ 
tioned above, both of which resemble her in being entirely destitute 
of wings. The female Fall Canker-worm Moth is of a uniform dark- 

? :ray color, unmarked; the legs are ash-gray. The female Spring 
3anker-worm Moth is of a pale-gray color, marked on the back 
with a black stripe which is sometimes nearly divided in the middle 
by a whitish line or a 'row of whitish spots; the legs are ringed 
with black and gray. The cate^illars, or worms, differ from each 
other still more widely than the female moths do. The Fall Canker- 
worm is provided with twelve legs, one pair of homy texture, under 
each of the first three segments back of the head, and one pair of 
soft, fleshy pro-legs under the eighth, ninth and last segments. The 
Spring and the Yellow Canker-wol-ms are provided with only ten 
lege, the eighth segment being entirely destitute of legs. The Spring 
Canker-worm is of a greenish color, marked on each side with four 
whitish lines; the head is mottled, pale on the top, and marked on 
the face wiMi two pale lines running crosswise. The Yellow Canker 
worm, as its name indicates, is of a yellow color, marked on the 
back with ten black lines; these lines sometimes impart a bluish 
cast to the ground color, but there is always a stripe of bright yel¬ 
low beneath the lowest line; the head is yellowish-brown. 

MKJRATION OF THE SPECIES. 

/ 

It sometimes happens that orchards which are situated at some 
distance from any other orchard, and from shrubs and trees of any 
kind, will suddenly become infested with these pests. The female 
moths being wingless, the question natually arises, “How do they 
migrate from so great a distance?’* It is my opinion that these 
migrations are performed by the male moths durmg copulation. 
Being provided with ample wings they could readily transport the 
females to quite a distance. We frequently see this among the 
Butterflies, and why may we not look for it among the Moths, es¬ 
pecially among those the females of which are wingless. 

« 

NATURAL ENEMIES, 

The Yellow Canker-worms are preyed upon by quite a number of 
birds, particularly the Blue-Jay {Cyanura cristata), which feeds its 
young largely upon these and other naked caterpillars. The young 
worms are preyed upon by the larvec of the Fifteen-spotted Lady¬ 
bird (Anatis 15-punctafa, Olivier). The Green and the Bed spotted 
Caterpillar hunters (Calosma scrutator, Fabricius, and Galosmi caZi- 
dum, Fabricius), destroy many of them, especially the former, which 
I have frequently founa climbing about in the tops of the trees in 
search of them. The Dotted-legged Plant-bug {Emchistus vvuctipes, 
Say), also feeds upon them, as I have frequently seen it clinging to 
the underside of a limb with one of these Canker-worms dangling 
from its beak. Dr. Packard says of the group to which this insect 
belongs* (Pentatonidae) that they are “found on shrubs, sucking the 
leaves, or often transfixing caterpillars on their beaks and carrying 


•Guido to the Study of Insocts, pg. 646, 
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them off to suck their blood at leisure/' That such is the case 
with the above species I have had abundant evidence, as I have 
frequently found it with its beak inserted into the stems and buds 
of various plants, and also, as stated above, with a caterpillar 
dangling from the end of its beak. Such being the case it is diffi¬ 
cult to decide whether these insects are beneficial or injurious; but 
it is a fact that there is scarcely a predaceous insect which, when 
unable to obtain its accustomed food, will ‘ not partake of a vegeta¬ 
ble diet. 

The only insects which may be regarded as being wholly benefi¬ 
cial, are those parasites which, in their larval state, live within 
the bodies of caterpillars and other vegetable-feeding larvse, and 
which ultimately cause the death of the insects which they infest. 
They belong to the two orders Hymenoptera or wasp-like insects, 
and Diptera or two-winged flies. I am not aware that any para¬ 
site belonging to the first named order has ever been known to in¬ 
fest the Yellow Canker-worm. The only parasite known to infest it 
is the Tachina-fly spoken of above, and which belongs to the Order 
Diptera. The Canker-worms infested by this parasite^ may usually 
be distinguished from those not infested, by the white raised spots 
which are placed on some part of the body, usually on the back 
near the head, and which, as above stated, are the eggs of this fly. 
These spots, however, are not always a sure indication that the 
caterpillar on whose bodv they are placed is parasitized, as I have 
on several occasions obtained moths from caterpillars on whose 
bodies from one to five of these eggs were placed. In such cases 
the eggs may have been infested by some minute Hymenopterous 
parasite—probably a Chalcis-fly, as I have sometimes found a cir¬ 
cular opening in the upper side of the egg, through which the par¬ 
asite had evidently escaped; or the eggs may have been unimpreg¬ 
nated. Neither are they a sure indication that the caterpillar is 
infested with the larva of a Tachina-fly, as I have on three different 
occasions bred Hymenopterous parasites from caterpillars on whose 
bodies several of these eggs were placed. I have also had Tachina- 
flies from caterpillars on whoso bodies not one of these eggs could 
be found. In these instances the eggs had probably been attached 
to the body of the caterpillar before it moulted, and after moulting, 
the eggs, being attached only to the skin, were cast off with the 
latter; but the grubs, or maggots, hatching out before the eggs were 
cast off, had entered the caterpillar's body. 

It is said of those Hymenopterous parasites which live singly 
within the bodies of caterpillars, that the parent fly can tell 
whether a caterpillar contains a parasite or not, 'and that she 
never deposits an egg in a caterpillar whose body already contains 
a parasite; but this faculty appears to have been denied the 
Tachina-fly. In fact, she seems to have been endowed with but* 
very little instinct, especially in regard to properly estimating the 
number of its larvsc which a certain caterpillar will nourish. I 
have occasionally found caterpillars whose bodies were scarcely 
large enough to maintain a single Tachina larva, and yet they had 
five or six Tachina eggs attached to each of them. 

To many persons it may seem strange that a caterpillar can live 
so long after being infested with these parasitic larvee. It has been 
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frequently stated that these larvae feed upon the fatty parts of the 
caterpillar, without injuring any of its vital pai 1 ;s. It is more 
likely that they obtain their hoiirishment by absorption 'through the 
skin. This is known to be the case with many larvae which inhabit 
galls—such as the Hessian-fly {Ceculomyia destructor^ 8 ay)—and it 
18 very probable that all internal parasites obtain their nourishment 
in this manner. Their jaws, instead of curving toward each other 
as do the jaws of other insects, curve downward, and appear to 
have been designed more for retaining the larva in its place than 
for mastication. 


BEMEDIES. 

« 

The method usually pursued for exterminating these insects is to 
destroy the female moths before they have deposited their eggs, or 
at least to prevent them from depositing them upon the trees. To 
accomplish this, many, patent inventions have been given to the 
public, but these have usually been too expensive or to difficult of 
applicatioii to bring them into general use. A very simple method, 
and one quite as effectual as any of these, is to place paper bands 
around the trunks of the trees and cover them with tar orf some 
other sticky substance. Tlie best paper for this purpose is tarred 
building paper, such as carpenters sometimes use in siding up a 
building before the clapboards are nailed on. There are two kinds 
of this paper; one of a brownish color, resembling pasteboard, the 
other blacK. This latter kind is much preferable to the former, and 
should always be used whenever it can ho obtained. It is sold in 
large rolls, each roll being composed of only one strip, w’hich, when 
unrolled, is wide enough to be cut into four strips of equal width. 
From the end of one of these strips cut off a piece long enough to 
reach around the trunk of the tree and overlap about one inch. 
Wrap one of these pieces around the trunk, resting the lower edge 
of the paper upon the ground, and fasten it to the tree with two 
strong cords, the upper one being tied around the band about one 
inch below its upper edge, the second one about midw^ay between 
this one and the surface of the ground. The tar should be applied 
to the band above the upper cord, and should be renewed liefore it 
becomes hard, otherwise the moths will pass over it. If a small 
quantity of castor oil is mixed with the tar, the latter will not 
harden so rapidly as it would if pure. Great care should be taken 
not to have any part of the trunk of the tree below the band 
exposed to view, the object being to prevent the moths from deposit¬ 
ing their eggs upon any part of the tree. Should any part of the 
tree below the paper band be exposed to view, it should be mounded 
up with earth. In iiJie latitude of Northern Illinois the tar should 
be applied to the bands about the middle of October, and should be 
renewed for about six weeks afterward, or until all of the moths— 
or grubs, as they are commonly but mcprrectly called—are de^ 
stroyed by the cold. In more southern latitudes the moths probably 
begin to rise earlier in the season, and in such places it will be 
necessary to apply the tar earlier in the season than the date given 
above. Should tne orchard also be infested with the Spring Canker- 
worms (Anisopteryx rernataj Peck)—the moths of which rise from 
the ground in the spring—the paper bands should remain on the 
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trees all winter, and the tar be applied to them as early in the 
spring as the moths begin to appear, which is usually from the 
first to the middle of March, according* to the season. The tar 
should be renewed for about one month afterward, when the paper 
bands should be removed from the trees and either burned or 
thoroughly scalded, in order to destroy any eggs that may have 
been deposited upon them. 

Printers’ ink and molasses have been used by some persons in 
place of tar; others discard the use of paper bands altogether, and 
in their stead fasten a band of tin around the trunk of the tree. 
In placing these tin bands around the trunks of the trees, they first 
pass a piece of rope around the trunk and fasten it by driving a 
shingle nail through the everlapping ends; a strip of bright tin 
about four inches wide is then bent around the tree over the rope 
and fastened by driving a shingle nail through the overlapping ends 
into the rope, the latter to be in the middle of the tin band. So 
long as the tin remains bright, this appears to be a very effectual 
estopper; but as soon as it becomes rusted, the moths will crawl 
over it. 

It has been the custom heretofore of placing the estoppers a 
short distance below the lower branches of the trees; but this will 
not prevent the moths from depositing their eggs upon the tree 
hcU}w the obstruction, making it necessary either to destroy the eggs 
before they hatch out—which is no easy matter—or else to prevent 
the young worms from going above the obstruction, and this latter 
will be found to be much more difficult than to prevent the ascen¬ 
sion of the moths. All this trouble may be obviated by placing the 
estopper at the base of the trees upon wide paper bands, as recom¬ 
mended above; the moths will then be forced to deposit their eggs 
upon the paper bands, and as these are to be removed and burned 
before the eggs hatch out, the latter will all be destroyed, it must 
not be supposed that the tar will capture and destroy all of the 
moths; many of them, finding themselves unable to get above it, 
will deposit their eggs below it. 

The above method will probably be objected to on the ground 
of its requiring so much time to apply the tar, as it will be neces¬ 
sary to renew it at least every other day for about one and one- 
half months. An easier but more dangerous method is to syringe 
the infested trees with London-purple or .Paris-green and water. 
London-purple is to be preferred to Paris-green; being finer than 
the latter it does not settle so rapidly to the bottom, thus occasion¬ 
ing less frequent stirring. Besides being considerable cheaper, it is 
also much stronger, requiring only about one-half the quantity that 
would be required of the Paris-green. It is^ usually applied at the 
rate of one-naif a pound of the poison to from forty to fifty gallons 
of water. This is usually showered upon the trees by the use of a 
garden syringe or a force-pump from a barrel placed on a wagon or 
other vehicle and driven between two rows of trees; the trees on 
both sides of the vehicle can then be thoroughly showered in a 
short time, and with but little labor. The liquid should be thrown 
upon the trees in as fine a spray as possible, in order that it may 
settle upon the leaves; for if thrown upon them in streams or large 
drops, a large quantity of it will be wasted. 
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This method has the advantage of not only destroying the Canker- 
worms before they have had time to commit very serious* depreda¬ 
tions, but it will also destroy all of the other leaf-eating insects 
which may be found upon the trees. It is also used with very good 
success in exterminating the well known Apple-worm {Carpocapsa 

{ lomonella,, Linn,) a small, whitish, sixteen-legged caterpillar which 
ives within apples, Siberiai crab-apples, and in various other 
fruits. 


DESCRIPTIVE. 

As this insect has not been treated of in any of the former 
reports of this department, we append herewith a description of it 
in its various stages; ^ 

Hibernia tiliaria — Egg. —Elliptic-ovoid, pale yellowish, covered 
with fine, sometimes nearly obsolete raised lines which form shal¬ 
low, hexagonal cells; len^h, nearly one-twenty-fourth of an inch. 
(This egg closely resembles that of the Spring Canker-worm Moth 
[Anifiopteryx vernata^ Peckj.)* 

Larva. —Body provided with only ten legs; yellow, marked on back 
with ten black lines, which sometimes impart to the ground color 
a bluish tinge; the lowest line is wavy, uniting with the one above 
it on the middle or anterior part of each segment; venter yellowish- 
white; head yellowish-brown; length, about one inch. The body is 
sometimes marked with irregular, dusky blotches. 

Chrysalis. —Of the normal shape, terminating posteriorly in a 
slender, black spine, two-pronged^at the tip; color, a dark or yel¬ 
lowish-brown; length, fuiia seven to nine-sixteenths of an inch. 

Male Moth. —Fore-wings pale brownish or dull yellowish, crossed 
by two dark-brown bands, one at about one-third the distance from 
the base to the tip of the wing, the other about midway between 
this one and the outer margin; in the space between these bands, 
nearest to the front edge of the*wing, is a l)rown dot; hind-wings 
somewhat transparent, yellowish-white, sometimes with a brown dot 
in the center; antennae pectinate; expands about one and three- 
fourths inches. 

Female Moth. —Wingless; body white, dotted with black, and 
marked on the back with two rows of black spots, and with a row 
of smaller black spots low down on each side ojf the body; legs 
ringed with black and white; antpnnee filliform; length of body, in¬ 
cluding the head, nearly one-half of an inch. 

Figured in Riley’s Seventh Report, page 80, flg. 14 h, and reproduced in his Eighth 
Report, page 13, flg 2 3. Those figured in his SeoonaReport, page 94, flg. 66 a and &, and re¬ 
produced in LeBaron’s Second Report, page 99, and also in Thomas’ Second Report, page 
110, flg. 24 , do not belong to this species, but to the Fall Canker-worm Moth ^msomerux 
^tamnata, Packard.) This latter species—as Prof. Riley pointed out in his Seventh and 
Eighth Reports—is the one referred to as the Amsopteryx vernata, by Dr. Harris, on page 
461 of nis excellent work on the “Insects Injurious to Vegetation, ’ while the species which 
he calls pometaria is the true \)ernata of Peck. • 
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THE IMPORTED CABBAGE WORM. 

% 

(Pirns rapae, Linnaeus.) 

(Order Lepidoptkra. Family Pierid^.^ 


[Feeding upon the leaves of the cabbage and a few other plants ; 
a rou^li sixteen-legged caterpillar, of a bluish-green color, marked 
on the back with a yellow line and with a row of elongate yellow spots 
low down on each side of the body on a line with the spiracles.] 

Notwithstanding the lact that entomologists in the United States 
and Canada have devoted much attention to this species for the 
past ten years, yet it virtually remains master of the situation. Not 
that no effectual remedies have ever been discovered; but such 
remedies are found to be either too expensive, too dangerous, or too 
difficult of application to be universally adopted. 

It is claimed that one of the best remedies, if not the best, is to dust 
the infested plants with Insect powder (Pyrethrum.) It is usually 
diluted with flour, at the rate of one ounce of the powder to five 
ounces of flour, and thinly dusted over the infested plants. Some 
persons use it in a solution of one ounce of the powder stirred in 
about ten gallons of water. Either of these mixtures is said to be 
very fatal, not only to the cabbage worms, but also to almost every 
other insect that may be upon the plant. 

The chief drawback to the use of this substance is its present 
high price. A variety of this plant is grown in California, under the 
name of Buf^ch, and the powder made from this plant is said to be 
as effectual in its action upon insects as the imported article. 

Another remedy, which has the advantage over the above of being 
within the easy reach of all, was highly recommended by several 
writers the past season. It consists of equal parts of saltpeter and 
salt, dissolved in hot water and diluted with cold \j[ater; this is to 
be sprinkled upon the infested plants in the hottest part of the day 
and when the sun is shining upon them. The proportion commonly 
used is one tablespoonful of saltpeter and an equal quantity of salt 
dissolved in hot water and diluted with ten or twelve quarts of 
water; but it is very difficult to give the exact quantity or each to 
be used on account of the great difference in the strength of the 
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different kinds of saltpeter, some kinds requiring nearly double the 
amount that would be required of others. 

On the 27th of August I sprinkled a cluster of horse-radish leaves, 
which were badly infested with cabbage worms, with a solution com¬ 
posed of one tablespoonful of saltpeter, an equal quantity of salt 
dissolved in a cupful of hot water, and diluted with about two quarts 
of water. The solution was sprinkled on the leaves at about half 
past nine o’clock in the forenoon, when the sun was shining brightly. 
At the time of applying the solution there were about a dozen worms 
of various sizes on the leaves; two days later only two of the worms 
remained. On some of the leaves were a few quite large spots that 
had been killed by the solution, but the leaves were not injured to 
any great extent by it. 

On the 12th of the following September I sprinkled another cluster 
of horse-radish leaves, which were badly infested with these worms, 
with a solution composed of about one-fourth of a tablespoonful of 
the same kind of saltpeter as that used above, and an equal quan¬ 
tity of salt, dissolved in hot water and diluted with about one quart 
of cold water. This was applied at about half past eleven o’clock 
ill the forenoon, while the sun was shining brightly. It apparently 
had but little effect upon the worms, except on a few of the 
younger ones. 

From this it would appear that in order to be perfectly effectual, 
it would be necessary to make the solution so strong that it would 
in 3 ure the plants upon which it was sprinkled, unless it be that^the 
plants are hardier than the horse radish; ana this, like most other 
remedies, will be more fatal to the youn^/ worms than it will be to 
those more advanced. 

Several writers recommend the use of hot water for destroying 
these worms; but the following experiments which I made with it 
last year do not prove it to be very desirable. 

On the 14th of May I made a number of experiments, with a view 
of ascertaining the number of degrees to which water could be heated 
and be applied to plants without injuring them. The day on which 
these experiments were made was cloudy, the sun shone occasion¬ 
ally, and the thermometer placed where both the sun and wind 
could strike it, indicated a temperature of Fahrenheit. The 
plants experimented upon were dandelion, horse-radish and tame 
cherry, and the water was applied to the same plant only once. 

At 180° the water did not affect any of the plants. At 140'' dan¬ 
delion was slightly affected, but horse-radish and cherry were not 
perceptibly injured. At 150° dandelion was killed, and horse-radish 
and cherry slightly injured. At 160° horse-radish was killed, and 
cherry was killed in spots. At 1*70° all of the plants were killed, the 
leaves withering sooner than at 160°. 

It will be thus seen that water cannot be heated above 140° and be 
applied to plants like the dandelion without injuring them, while 
on plants as hardy as the tame cherry the -water may be heated to 
150° and be applied to them without injuring them, but it is not 
likely that they would stand a greater degree of heat than this. 

On the 2d of the following June I made a number of experiments 
for the purpose of ascertaining the number of degrees below 140° 
that water could be heated and be applied to caterpillars and destroy 
—3 
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them. The species experimented upon were Yellow Canker-worms 
(Hibernia tiliaria, Harris). They were placed on a wire screen so 
that the water could not collect around them, and the water was 
applied to the same lot of worms only once; the latter were kept 
out of the direct rays of the sun. The water was heated to 100°. 
110", and so on Up to 140°. 

At 130° it was applied to twelve of the worms, and at 140° to ten; 
but it did not kill any of them, as they were all alive the second 
day after making the experiments. As soon as the water touched 
the worms of the latter lot they squirmed around considerably, and 
had the water been heated to 150° it would very probably have 
proved fatal to them, but it would have injured the plants, except 
such as were hardier than the plants which I experimented upon. 

A more effectual remedy than this, but one that we are slow to 
recommend, is to dust the infested plants with a mixture of Pans 
green or London purple and flne road dust. This remedy is strongly 
recommended by a prominent market-gardener of Danville, Illinois, 
who, in a communication to the< Germantown Telegraph, of July the 
13th, 1881, after referring at some length to the question of a remedy 
for the Cabbage worms, says: • 

“We tried every remedy known and unknown, but without avail. 
Our cabbages would be defoliated in spite of them. But our atten¬ 
tion has been called to a new means for their destruction, which has 
proved a perfect success when intelligently applied. We give it to 
you with some hesitation, knowing the popular tear that may arise 
from its use. But we have no hesitation now to declare it perfectly 
innocent to health, after using the vegetable freely on our tables, 
and finding no complaints from the quantities we have marketed. 
Our remedy is the assenated lime, commonly known as London 
Purple. This strange substance is the residuum from the great stills 
of the manufacturing chemists, in obtaining analine dyes from coal- 
tar, and contains a small amount of arsenous acid with a large 
quantity of silicate of lime and coloring matter of a beautiful rich 
purple—the rich purple which is now superseding graphite in the 
manufacture of pencils. We mix this substance with any fine dry 
dust, the finer the better. Dust from clayey roads i? excellent. We 
proportion about one-fourth pound of purple to twenty-five pounds 
of dust, and to more thoroughly incorporate it, pass it all through 
a meal sieve. We have now our remedy. We take a still day when 
the plants are perfectly dry. We carry a dish of the dust in our 
left hand and dash a pinch of it in the heart of the plant with our 
right. The air being so still and the dust so fine, it will fog through 
all the convolutions and folds of the leaves, settling on the soft, 
clammy bodies of the larvse, and in the course of ten or fifteen 
hours they give up the ghost. Two or three applications in a sea¬ 
son are sufiScient. The materials will wash away by rains, and the 
plant, unfolding from its center, brings on new growth, so that no 
more fear may be apprehended in using it than on potatoes. On 
the latter we use it in the same way, doubling the strength, and 
apply when the dew is on the vines. The larvae of the Colorado 
beetle are easily killed this way, and more effectually than by water 
mixtures. A. E.” 
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Many persons, no doubt, will object to applying so poisonous a 
substance direct to the heads of the cabbages. This may be modi¬ 
fied somewhat by surrounding the cabbage patch with a small strip 
of some kind of plant other than the cabbages upon which the worms 
feed; and as soon as the worms appear upon the plants in this 
strip, to dust the latter with the poison. T contributed the following 
article on this subject to the Iowa Homestead, and it appeared in 
the issue of April 22, 1881. This article, after giving several rem¬ 
edies, closes as follows: 

“Market-gardeners, who grow an acre or more of cabbages every 
season, find that the worms are much more abundant on the plants 
in the outer rows than they are on those which grow in the center 
of the field. Upon this principle,, if a few rows of some kind of 
plant on which these worms feed, other than the cabbage, were 
planted around the field, the butterflies—the parents of the worms— 
would deposit their eggs upon these, instead of consigning them to 
the cabbages. Besides the Cabbage, I have found these worms 
feeding upon the Kadish, Rutabaga, Horse-radish and Mustard. The 
last mentioned plant would probably be better than any of the oth¬ 
ers for a border to' a cabbage field; the seed should be sown very 
early and not too thickly, so that the plants will have attained a 
considerable size when the cabbage plants are ready to be set out. 
As soon as the worms appear upon the mustard the latter should 
be sprinkled with Paris-green or London-purple and water, using 
about two tablespoonfuls of the former, or one of the latter, to two 
gallons of water; and this should be continued throughout the 
season. If Rutabagas are to be grown, the se should be placed next 
to the mustard, and if the worms appear upon them in destructive 
numbers, they mav be sprinkled with the poisonous solution without 
any injury to their roots. The e*arly Cabbages should be placed 
next to the Rutabagas, thus bringing the later sorts in the center 
of the field. By this arrangement the worms will mostly be confined 
to the Mustard and Rutabagas; and if any find their way to the 
early Cabbages, the latter, by their rapid growth, will be more 
likely to withstand their attacks than the later kinds would. The 
cabbage-field, if possible, should be perfectly square; that is, it 
should be as wide as it is long. . The only drawback to growing 
Mustard for this purpose is that when it once gets a foothold in the 
soil it is sometimes very difficult to eradicate. In this locality the 
Black Mustard (Brassica nigra) has become firmly established on a 
few farms, and the owners find it almost impossible to eradicate it. 
Whether the White Mustard {Brassica alba) has the same quality or 
not, I can not say; but if it has not, then it should, be used instead 
of the Black.” « 

The little parasite —Pteromaluspv pariuniy Linnajus—very materially 
assists us in lessening the numoers of these Cabbage Worms. 

It has been a disputed point with Entomologists as to whether 
this parasite deposits its eggs in the body of the worm or in the 
chrysalis. The only recorded observation upon this subject that has 
come to my notice is that made by Mr. Saunders, as detailed in 
Prof, Thomas’ Fourth Report,^ This writer states that he saw the 

•Ninth Report of the State Entomoloifist, eto., p. 18. 
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little parasite strike the worm with the tip of her abdomen, appa¬ 
rently for the purpose of depositing her eggs under its skin. 

At several different times during the past season (1881) I saw a 
few of these parasites quietly resting upon the back of a Cabbage 
Worm which had suspended itself prior to assuming the chrysalis 
form; but at such times I never saw any of them make any attempt 
at depositing eggs. After the worm had cast its skin, however, and 
the chrysalis is yet soft, I have, on two or three occasions, seen one 
of the parasites bend the tip of her abdoinen downward until it 
pressed against the chrysalis, and hold it there for a few moments, 
apparently for the purpose of depositing her eggs in the chrysalis. 
The part of the chrysalis which the parasite usually selects for de¬ 
positing her eggs into, is one of the wing-cases, although she some¬ 
times consigns them to the back of the abdomen. 

On the 18th of September I saw several of these parasites issue 
from a chrysalis. The sexes emerged from two different holes in 
the chrysalis; the large, dark-colored females issued from a hole in 
the right wing-case, while the smaller but brighter-colored males 
issued from a hole in the back of the abdomen. Coition took place 
immediately after they had issued, and lasted about •ten seconds, 
after which the females flew away, but the males remained, looking 
out for another victim. The copulating orifice of the female, instead 
of being at the tip of the abdomen, as it is in most insects, is situ¬ 
ated in the middle of the under side of the abdomen. 

I have never met with the Purple Cabbage Worm {Pionea rirno- 
saliSf Guenee,) which Prof. Thomas found feeding upon nis cabbages, 
and which he gives an account of in his Fourth Report.* The past 
season a closely allied species—the Pionea sirainentalis of Hubner— 
appeared in considerable numbers upon the Horse-radish in this 
vicinity. As almost every insect which feeds upon this plant will 
also feed upon the cabbage, it is very probable that this insect will 
also be found to feed upon this vegetable; and for this reason I 
have thought it best to insert a brief account of it in this place. 
The worms referred to above are provided with sixteen legs, and 
are marked as follows: There is a yellow stripe on a line with the 
spiracles, and below this stripe the body is pale-green; above this 
stripe the body is pale greenish-purole, and is marked on the back 
with two broken white lines; the piliferous or raised spots are of a 
polished black color, and are usually marked at the base with a 
white spot on the upper and fower side of each; the head is polished 
black, the cervical shield is greenish, and is marked with black on 
each outer edge; the spiracles are wholly black. 

When fully grown, these worms measure about three-fourths of 
an inch in length. Should they ever become destructive to the Cab¬ 
bage, they may be known as the Black-headed Cabhage-worms. 

From the description of the Purple Cabbage-worm given by Prof., 
Thomas in the report referred to above, it will be seen that this 
worm differs from those described above, by having that part of the 
body which is above the stigmatal yellow lines of a purplish-brown, 
instead of a greenish-purple color, and the head, instead of being 
polished black, is there stated to be greenish-yellow. In other re¬ 
spects, these two species approach each other very closely. When 


•Ninth Annual Report of the State Entomoloffist of Illinois, page 37. 
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about to pupate, the Black-headed Cabbage-worm crawls beneath 
the leaves and other litter which lays upon the ground, and spins 
a tough cocoon. 

There are two broods of these worms produced in one season; 
'those of the first brood reach their full size by the middle of July, 
and, after spinning their cocoons and assuming the chrysalis form, 
are changed to moths in the latter part of the following month; 
while those of the second brood attain their full size in the latter 
part of October, and are not changed to moths until the following 
spring. These worms appear to be very social in their habits, and 
mostly live on the under side of the leaves, sometimes beneath a 
loose web. When jarred from their perch they hang suspended in 
the air by a silken thread, as tbe Canker-worms and a few other 
kinds of insects are known to do. 

I have never had the moths which were produced from these 
worms determined, but suppose they were rightly referred by Prof. 
Lintner, in his Entomological Contributions, No. III.* 


•Printed In the' “Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the New York State Museum of Natural 
History,” pajfe 1()4, where this species is placed in the eenus Mesographe of Hubner. 
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THE CELERY WORM. 


(Plusia simplex, Gueuee.) 

(Order Lepidoptera. Family Noctuidj'3.) 

[Feeding upon Celery, Lettuce and a few other plants; a naked 
green span-worm, whose body is marked with eight white lines, and 
is provided with only twelve legs.] 

On the 21st of November I received from the editor of the Ger¬ 
mantown Telegraph a box of insects for determination. On the 
wrapper in which the box was sent was written the words ^‘Celery- 
worms,’* and in the letter which accompanied the box the Editor 
stated that the worms he sent me were very destructive to Celery 
in many gardens in his locality. 

The above worms agreed precisely with the description of the 
larva of the Plusia siviplex of Guenee that I bred a few years ago. 
This description is as follows: 

T^e body is very robust posteriorly, from w^hence it tapers to the 
head. It is of a pale, translucent green color, and is marked with 
a dark line on the back, on each side of which are three white lines, 
the middle one the largest; on a line with the spiracles is a white 
line, and above it is a dark green stripe, darker than the ground 
color above it. The piliferous spots are either green or white, and 
are sometimes tipped with black. Below the stigmatal white line 
the body is dark green. The spiracles are white and are ringed with 
black. The head is green, and is unmarked except by the black 
eyelets. When- fully grown this larva measures about one and one- 
fourth inches in length. 

In the first stage, or that immediately succeeding the egg, the 
second white line, (counting from the middle of the back) is want¬ 
ing, and in the hibernating worms, which we found early in the 
Spring, all of the white lines except the two stigmatal are usually 
wanting. 

I have never seen a specimen of the Cabbage Plusia (Plusia 
brassicay Biley), at least not to know it; according to the description 
of it given in Eiley’s Second Eeport"^ it must resemble the Celery 

^SeooDd Annual Beport on the Noxious and Beneficial Insects of the State of Missouri; 
page 111. 
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worm very closely. Prof. Riley’s description of the Cabbage Plusia 
is as follows: 

‘Tale yellowish translucent green, the dorsum made lighter and 
less transparent by longitudinal opaque lines of a whitish-green; 
these consist each side of a rather dark vesicular dorsal line, and 
of two very fine light lines, with an intermediate broad one. 
Tapers gradually from segment 1-10, descending abruptly from 11 
to extremity. Piliferous spots white, giving rise to hairs, some¬ 
times black, sometimes lignt colored; and laterally a few scattering 
white specks in addition to these spots. A rather indistinct nar¬ 
row, pale stigmatal line, with a darker shade above it. Head and 
legs translucent yellowish-green, the head having five minute black 
eyelets each side, which are not readily noticed with the naked 
eye. Some specimens are of a beautiful emerald green, and lack 
entirely the pale longitudinal lines. Described from numerous 
specimens.” 

From this it will be seen that these two worms resemble each 
other very closely, and the only character that I am able to point 
out by which the one may be distinguished from the other is the 
black ring, or annulation, around the spiracles of the Celery-worm, 
this ring not occurring in the Cabbage Plusia, at least Riley makes 
no mention of it, and in comparing the Cabbage Plusia with an 
^llied species, he says: 

“There is another worm which may be known as the Thistle 
Plnsia, and which occurs on our common thistles, and cannot 
therefore be considered very injurious. It differs only from that 
of the Cabbage Plusia in having the sides of the head, the thoracic 
legs, a row of spots above the lateral light line, and a ring around 
the breathing pores, black. I have bred from it the Plusia preca- 
tionis of (xuenee—an insect whose larval history has not hitherto 
been known.” 

It would appear from this that the spiracles, or breathing pores, 
of the Cabbage Plusia are not ringed with black. 1 have also bred 
the Thistle Plusia, and my specimens did not differ from those bred 
by Prof. Riley, except in lacking the row of black spots above the 
lateral or stigmatal light line. 

On the 17th of May, 1880, I enclosed a female Celery-worm Moth 
in one of my breeding cages in which some grass, clover and plan¬ 
tain were growing. In the afternoon of the next day she laid about 
fifty eggs, placing them singly or in small rows, or patches, on 
hoth the upper and under sides of the grass and plantain leaves, 
aeldom placing more than four ^eggs in one cluster. Shortly after 
hatching, the larva ate the parenchyma of the blades of grass, leav¬ 
ing the veins untouched; after increasing somewhat in size they fed 
upon the plantain leaves. 

The first larva of this brood began spinning its cocoon on the 
evening of June the 16th; it became a chrysalis June the 19th, and 
was changed to a moth on the 28th of the same month. The chry¬ 
salis could easily be seen through the thin cocoon. 

When this larva began to spin its cocoon the other larvse hatched 
out at about the same time, and reared under precisely similar con¬ 
ditions, were of all sizes from those only one-half grown to those 
nearly full grown. As they appeared to be costive, I supposed that 
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it was caused by a lack of water; accordingly I wet a few leaves 
and fed them to the larv8B. Shortly after this they were taken with 
a violent scouring, which so reduced them that all but one died; 
this one went on to a chrysalis, but died before producing the moth. 

On the 6tli of the following July, I obtained another laying of 
eggs, and the larvae from these showed the same variation in size 
as those of the first brood. When some of them became nearly full 
grown they were attacked with a disease which caused them, in a 
short time after death, to turn black; if handled the skm readily 
broke, showing the interior to be filled with a blackish liquid. As 
soon as the disease made its appearance, I removed the larvae to 
new breeding cages, but without avail, as they all finally died of 
this disease. 

In giving an account of these worms in the Canadian Entomolo¬ 
gist* 1 referred them to precaiionis instead of the simplex. This was 
owing to the fact that the moths from which I obtained eggs had 
the silvery mark near the center of the fore-wings, nearly as they 
are in a precationis moth which Prof. Grote determined for me a 
few years ago. I hkve been able the present seasori to correct my 
mistake by the use of the excellent description of these moths 
which Prof. Thomas gave in his Fourth Eeport.f These descriptions 
are as follows: 

yPlnsia precationis, Guenee. The wings and thorax of a deep pur¬ 
plish-brown color. The inner transverse line, which marks the 
division between the basal and middle area, is formed by a slender 
thread of golden scales, obliterated toward the costal margin, the 
outer transverse line indicated by a narrow purplish shading, with 
a strong forward bend opposite the outer metallic spot; the fringe, 
which is pale lilac, is preceded by a very slender pale inner, then 
by an outer black marginal line, and is interspersed with black; the 
darkest portions of the wings are the space around the metallic 
spots and the interior portion of the outer area (considering the 
wings as spread). The metallic spots have more of a golden hue 
than those of the species heretofore described, they are also dis¬ 
tinctly separated and prominent; the outer or posterior, ovoid, the 
the inner or anterior, when seen from the base of the wing, resem¬ 
bles an interrogation point (?), but seen from behind, when the 
wings are spread, resembles an Italic v, the open part turning for¬ 
ward and inward. The posterior wings dark uniform fuscous,'with 
a coppery luster. Underside dull oenreous, somewhat dusky; the 
posterior pair crossed by three fuscous lines, two of which are par¬ 
tially visible on the anterior wings. The anterior part of the collar 
a bright red. Expanse, 1.50 inches.'’ 

^‘Plusia simplex, Guen. Front-wings with apical angle well de¬ 
fined ; anal angle somewhat dentate; general color grayish-brown; 
middle space behind the metallic spot dark brown; the inner or 
basal sjiace, and anterior portion of the middle space, dark ash- 
color, with a slight purplish tint, sprinkled with black points; the 
interior transverse line which separates the basal and middle areas, 
a very oblique, straight, narrow, silvery line, which runs from the 

♦Vol. Xni, No. 2, pa<reft 21-23. 

fNinth Annual Report of the State EntoinoloKist of IllinoiB, pae:e8 47 and 48. 
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posterior margin of the wings to the inner point of the metallic 
spot, where it stops; the outer transverse line shghtly waving or 
somewhat crenate, and not very distinct, the outer space of two 
shades, the inner portion darkest and brownish ash-color, but some¬ 
what paler than the middle area, its outer margin tolerably well 
defined; marginal portions paler ash-color; fringe concolorous, with 
brown * dots at the tips of the veins; metallic spot single, silvery, 
narrow, and shaped like an Italic F, that is, an oval dot with the 
inner end prolonged in two arms to the nerve. Posterior wings 
dark fuscous, with a broad, pale, ocherous curved band across the 
middle, a pale orbicular spot on inner portion near the band; 
fringe pale, with brown points. Underside bronze, somewhat fus¬ 
cous, with a distinct brownish band across both wings. Head very 
small; it and the thorax gray. 

‘‘Expanse, 1.40-1.50 inches. 

“I have two specimens that appear to belong to prccationis, with 
the silvery spot precisely as in simplexJ"' 

SimpUx may easily be distinguished from what may be called the 
Y variety of precation is, not only in the different shades of .its 
colors, but also by the transverse anterior line, or the one that 
separates the basal from the middle area. In simplex this is 
straight, while in precationis it is wavy, with a downward curve 
about midway between the silvery spot and the hind edge of the 
wing. In simplex the silvery spot is considerably larger than it is 
in precationis, as in the latter it is greatly indented on its upper 
side; and when this indenture is extended so as to divide the 
silvery spot into two parts, the latter then has the form in which 
it appears in what may be called (?) variety of precationis. 

In this latter variety the silvery marks quite closely resemble 
those found on the fore-wings of the Cabbage Plusia Moth. Prof. 
Thomas, in his report referred to above, describes this moth as 
follows: 

“Expanse of the wings, 1.2»5 to 1.50 inches. Front wings narrow 
and wedge-shaped, as is usual in this group; of a dark, grayish- 
brown color, a pale spot near the base between the prominent 
veins; near the middle two small silvery-white spots, the mner one, 
which is the larger, of an irregular U shape, with the opening 
forward, the interior space usually marked with a slender fulvous 
line; the outer one, close to the base of the former, and sometimes 
connected with it, is round or oval in form. These spots are 
usually very distinct, and bright silvery color, but occasionally are 
dull, and sometimes scarcely distinguishable, but seldom, if ever, 
entirely wanting in both wings. ^ Usually -a scarcely distinguishable 
bq,nd, slightly paler than the ground color, crosses the wing towards 
its outer margin; the fringe of the outer margin is of the same 
color as the wings, and is dentated. Hind-wings smoky, with a 
coppery luster, darkest towards the outer .margin; fringe pale or 
whitish, with darker inner line. Underside smoky, that of the 
front wings darkest, with a pearly, varying on the hind-wings to a 
slightly coppery lustre. The thorax dark grayish-brown ; abdomen 
more or less fulvous; that of the male with a very distinct tuft of 
bright fulvous or yellowish hair on each side of the fifth segment, 
folding over the back of the following segments.'* 
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From the descriptions which I have given above of these three 
moths, there need be no danger of confounding them. 

By comparing the moth from which I obtained the first laying of 
eggs with the simplex moth which I captured, and the Y variety of 
the precationis moth determined for me by Prof. Grote, I find that 
it 18 readily referable to the first named species. The Celery Worm, 
Cabbage Plusia and Thistle Plusia are the only larvsB belonging to 
the genus Plusia that I have ever bred or seen a description of. As 
stated above, the Celery Worm differs from the Cabbage Plusia only 
by the black rings around its breathing pores; and both of these 
worms differ from the Thistle Plusia by lacking the bladi stripes 
on each side of the head. 

On the 28d of April I found a Thistle Plusia which spun its 
cocoon the next day, and was changed to a mpth on the 20th of 
May; another spun its cocoon on the 26th of June and produced 
the moth on the 9th of July. 

On the ISth of May I obtained a laying of eggs from a Celery 
Worm moth; these eggs hatched out on the 24th, and ^one of the 
worms spun its cocoon on the 16fch of June and was clianged to a 
moth on the 28th of the same month. On the 6th of July I ob¬ 
tained another laying of eggs; these hatched out on the 10th, and 
the last worm died August 12th, nearly full grown. I have found 
other specimens of Celery Worms as follows: One June 2l8t about 
two-thirds grown; one nearly full grown July 2, and another 
August 2, also nearly full grown. Those received from the German¬ 
town Telegraph November 21 were about one-half grown. 

From the above dates it would appear that there are three broods 
of Celery Worms produced in one season. The first broods issue 
from the eggs in the latter part of May, and attain their full size 
in the latter part of June or early in July. The second brood 
appear from the first half of July to about the middle of September. 
The third brood issue from the eggs in the fore part of October, 
and becomes about one-half grown by the time that winter sets in, 
when they hibernate and finish their growth in the following spring, 
attaining their full size in the latter part of April. And thus the 
cycle is completed, giving us three broods in each season, and 
showing that these insects hibernate as half-grown worms, or larvsB. 

This, at least, is the history of these insects in this locality, 
although it is very probable that one or more additional broods are 
produced in one season in more southern latitudes. 

The eggs of the Celery Worm moth are of a milky-white color, 
flattened, globular, or turnip-shaped, sometimes with an impressed 
spot in the center of the upper side; the upper half of the egg is 
grooved vertically; the grooves are narrow, and the spaces between 
them are roughened. The transverse diameter is about one-sixtieth 
of an inch. 
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REMEDIES. 

The Plusia larvse are the most delicate of any larvffi that I have 
ever bred; out of a hundred or so that I have had in my breeding 
cages, not more than one in ten ever lived to produce moths. 

In a former part of this article I gave an account of the disas¬ 
trous efifect that wet food had upon a brood of Celery Worms which 
I had reared from the eggs. From this it would appear that if the 
plants which are infested with these worms were sprinkled occasion¬ 
ally—say two or three times a day—^with cold water, that this of 
itself would be sufficient to destroy the worms. 
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THE CORN MYRIAPOD. 

(Jtdus Impresms, Say.) 

(Order Chilognatha. Family Jdliad®.) 

* 

[Feeding upon the kernels of Corn on ears which lay upon the 
ground; a brown, nearly cylindrical, thousand-legged worm.) 

Almost every person is familiar with the brown “thousi nd-legged” 
wormp which are frequently found beneath boards and in other 
moist situations. They belong to the same branch (Articulata) as 
insects, but to a different class {Mynapoda), and are commonly 
placed between the lobsters (Crustacea) and the legless worms 
(Femes). They do not pass tWugh a quiet pupa state as many 
insects do, but remain active from the time they issue from the 
eggs until they die of old age, or some other cause. 

The young do not cast their skms as insects do in their adoles¬ 
cent stages, but increase in size by the formation of additional seg¬ 
ments; and thus the adult Myriapod always has a greater number 
of segments than the young. 

The Myriapods—or “thousand-legged worms,” as they are soine- 
times called—are readily divisible into two groups, the first contain¬ 
ing those having only one pair of legs to each segment, the second 
those having two pairs. This difference is of great economic impor¬ 
tance, enabling us to separate at a glance the injurious ones from 
the beneficial, as it has been ascertained that those which have but 
one pair of legs to each segment are predaceous, feeding upon 
insects and other animals, and are hence beneficial; while those 
having two pairs of legs to each segment are vegetable feeders, and 
hence injurious. , 

Had the Great Creator followed a similar plan in the structure of 
insects it would have saved a great amount of study and labor. 

The Myriapods belonging to the two groups mentioned above 
differ from each other in their mode of development only in the fact 
that in those which feed upon vegetable matter the new segments 
are formed between the last segtnent and the one next to it, while 
in the predaceous group the new segments are formed between any 
two segments. 
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Besides the Flattened Centipede {Polydesmus complanatus, Lin¬ 
naeus), which Dr. Fitch found in a situation where the evidence 
was pretty strong that, it had been feeding upon a green cucumber.* 
I am not aware that any of the Myriapods have been reported as 
being injurious to any vegetable of economic importance. 

A few years ago I found on several diiferent occasions a long, 
nearly cylindrical Myriapod feeding upon the kernels of corn on ears 
that lay upon the ground. As it is so difficult to distinguish this 
Myriapod from the many closely allied species which inhabit this 
State, I will not attempt to describe it. It will be sufficient to say 
that it measures nearly two inches in length, is of a deep brown 
color and its form is nearly cylindrical. It is frequently met with 
beneath shocks of corn and other grain. When disturbed it coils 
its body in the form of the hair-spring of a watch. As it is the 
only species known to me to feed upon com, I have named it the 
Corn Myriapod. 

As a certain amount of moisture is necessary for its existence, it 
is not probable that it will ever become very destructive to corn, 
except in cases where a large proportion of the ears lay upon the 
ground, such as that which has been wintered over in the field, 
and the best remedy to be used against them in such cases is— to 
husk the com at the proper time (in the fall of the year), and 
thus have the ground m readiness for seeding early in the follow¬ 
ing spring. 


•See his Fourth Beport, page 27. 
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THE IMPORTED CURRANT WORM. 


{Nematus ventricoms, Klug.) 


(Order Hymrnoptera. Family Tknthredinid^e^) 

[Feeding upon the leaves of the Currant; a false Caterpillar of a 
greenish color, marked with numerous raised black spots, and pro¬ 
vided with twenty legs.] 

This insect was imported into this country about the year 1858, 
being first seen in the vicinity of Toronto, Canada, and shortly 
afterwards it made its appearance in the vicinity of Rochester, New 
York. Like a great many other imported insects, it is much more 
injurious than any native species having similar habits. I first ob¬ 
served it m this locality in the year. 1880, when it appeared in a 
few gardens in limited numbers. The present season (1881) it ap¬ 
peared in immense numbers, utterly defoliating the currant bushes 
in many gardens. It appears to be very local in its habits, as I 
have known it to occur upon the bushes in certain gardens in suffi¬ 
cient numbers to entirely defoliate them, while the bushes growing 
just across the road were not infested by it. 

These worms when fully grown measure a little over three-fourths 
of an inch in length, are of a greenish color, and the fore and hind 
parts of the body are usually tinged with yellow; up to the last moult 
the body is thickly covered with raised black spots, and on each 
side of the body are about ten raised black spots which are larger 
than any of the others; on the posterior end of the last segment is 
a large black spot and two black prickles; the head is polished 
black. At the last moult or casting of the skin the body is of a 
uniform greenish color, being entirely destitute of the raised black 
spots with which it was covered in its earlier stages. The body is 
provided with twenty legs, six of which are of a hard, bony texture, 
and are placed beneath the first three segments back of the head; 
the other legs are soft and fleshy, and are placed in pairs beneath 
the remaining segments; one pair to eacn segment, except the 
iourth and eleventh segments, which are entirely destitute of legs. 
When first hatched the young worms eat small holes in the leaves, 
working mostly from the underside. After increasing somewhat in 
size they feed from the edge of the leaf and usually devour the 
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entire leaf, leaving: nothing but the larger veins or ribs. When at 
rest they usually hold fast to the edge of the leaf by the three pairs 
of thoracic legs, coiling the body in a spiral form on the underside 
of the leaf. 

There are usually two broods of these worms produced in one 
season, and although these broods sometimes overlap each other, so 
that specimens may be found at almost any time from the first of 
June to the first of August, yet there is usually a brief interval m 
the latter part of June when very few of the worms are to be found. 
When fully grown they crawl beneath the leaves and other litter, 
and each one spins a tough, brown elliptical cocoon. Some of the 
worms of the first brood assume the chrysalis form soon after spin¬ 
ning their cocoons, and are changed to flies in from two to four 
weeks later. The other worms of this brood, and all of those of 
the second brood, pass the winter in the larva or pupa state, and 
are changed to flies in the month of April or May of the following 
year. 

The feinale fly is of a light yellow color, marked on the head and 
thorax with black; her wings are transparent and expand about 
five-eighths of an inch. 

The male fly differs so much from the female in color and general 
appearance that it might easily be supposed that he belonged to a 
different species. His body is black and the abdomen is usually 
ringed with pale yellow; the tip of the abdomen is also of this color. 

The first fly of this species which I captured the present season 
was a male, and was taken May the 9th; about the 23d ol this 
month three females were captured, ont while in the very act of 
depositing her eggs upon a currant leaf. The eggs are placed on 
the underside of the leaf, on the larger veins, the female fly first 
rasping off the skin, or epidermis, from the veins before attaching 
her eggs to them. The eggs hatch out in a few days, and the worms 
attain their full size by about the middle of June, when they desert 
the bushes and spin their cocoons beneath the leaves and other 
litter that lays upon the ground. By the'twentieth of June scarcely 
one of these worms was to be found where, but a short time before, 
the bushes literally swarmed with them. In the course of a week 
or two another brood of worms appeared, and these reached their 
full growth toward the end of July, when they deserted the bushes 
and spun their cocoons as the first brood had done. This was the 
last brood that appeared, although Prof. Eiley says* that a third 
brood is sometimes produced. 

On the 16th of June of the present year (1881), I enclosed about 
a dozen of these currant worms in one of my breeding cages; two 
days later some of them began ginning their cocoons, and by the 
twentieth of this month all had inclosed themselves in their cocoons. 
The first fly issued July 4; another issued a few days later, and a 
third put in its appearance on the twentieth of this month. This 
was the last fly that issued, and on the 12th oif August I opened 
one of the cocoons and found it to contain a living larva. Here 
then was an individual of the first brood still in the larva state, 
while those of the second brood had deserted the bushes and spun 
their cocoons at least two weeks previously. It would be interesting 


* Ninth Annual Report, etc., page 11. 
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to investigate this case and ascertain by what law some of the 
worms are changed to flies in a few days, while others, hatched out 
at about the same time, and probably from the same laying of eggs, 
and subject to precisely the same influences, are not changed to 
flies until after the lapse of many months. Have these insects the 
power of remaining in the larva state for as long as they desire to ? 
and can they change themselves from this state to one of the suc¬ 
ceeding changes whenever they desire to do so? We are forced to 
acknowledge our ignorance of this subject, and to content ourself 
with unraveling the less intricate problems of the Creator. 

The remaining cocoons were not disturbed until the 29th of Sep¬ 
tember, when I opened each of them and found them to contain only 
dead flies and larvae; the latter had probably died for want of 
moisture, as they were kept in a wooden box on a shelf under an 
open woodshed. Had they lived they would probably have been 
changed to chrysalids before winter set in, and would have hiber¬ 
nated in this stage, producing the flies in the month of April or 
May of the following year. No chrysalids were found m any of the 
cocoons. 
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THE AEMY WORM. 
(by d. w. coquillet.) 


{Leucania unipuncta, Haworth.) 


(Order Lepidopteka. Family NocTuinjE.) 


[Hidden beneath boards, clots of eartn, etc., or marching in large 
companies; a naked sixteen-legged caterpillar, whose body is marked 
with lines and stripes of white, yellow, brown and greenish ash; 
usually most destructive to fields ot oats and timothy.] 

The Army Worm has been treated of so frequently that a full 
account of it in this place would be superfluous; instead, then, of 
going into details concerning its life-history, I will content myself 
with merely giving a few facts which have come under my notice, 
chiefly during the past season (1881). 

Previous to this year I had reared only one of these insects to the 
perfect state. In the year 1876 I obtained an Army Worm from 
some earth that had just been thrown out of a shallow ditch. It 
pupated on the 9th of July and disclosed the perfect insect eleven 
days later. 

On the 14th of July of the present year (1881) I found an Army 
Worm nearly full grown, hidden at the base of^ one of the upper 
leaves of 'a stalk of com; this s^alk was a small one, and the hidmg 

i flace of the worm was about one foot from the ground. Six days 
ater I found another Army Worm in a similar situation, and toward 
the evening of the same day I found a third in the very act of 
devouring the undeveloped terminal leaves, of a stalk of com which 
measured about two and one-half feet in height. The presence of 
these worms could readily be detected, not only by the large holes 
which had been eaten in the leaves, but also by the large excre¬ 
ments that had collected at the base of the leaves. The Army Worm 
taken July 14 pupated four days later and was changed to a moth 
on the third of the following month (August). The other two worms 
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were not reared to the perfect state, but as they agreed very well 
with the description which I took of the above specimen, I have no 
doubt that they belonged to the same species. 

In the afternoon of July 18th a farmer who had commenced to cut 
a field of Hungarian grass containing about two acres, informed 
me that it was badly infested with cut-worms. Eepairing to the 
field I found that, in the main, he was correct, but the infesting 
insects were not cut-worms, but were genuine Army Worms. They 
were most abundant beneath the lodged grass which lay fiat upon 
the ground, and here there was frequently one worm to every square 
inch of the surface. They were of all sizes, from five-eightns of an 
inch long to nearly full grown, but the greater number were nearly 
full grown. I examined the Hungarian grass, which had not yet 
been cut down, but did not find any of the worms feeding, neither 
could I perceive that they had injured the grass to any great extent, 
and the owner of the field was also of the same opinion. They had 
probably fed upon the lower leaves, and as they usually die and 
wither up before the grass is cut, their absence would not be noticed. 
The examination was made while the sun was shining brightly, and 
as these worms are loth to move about at such times rit is not at 
all strange that^I did not find any of them feeding at the time of 
my visit. All of the grass in this field was cut down on the same 
day that I made the above examination, so that further observations 
on the worms in the standing grass could not be made. 

This field is situated in the extreme southern end of a forty-acre 
pasture lot. In the southern end of this lot are about ten acres of 
cleared land; the remaining portion of the lot is quite thickly cov¬ 
ered with trees. The land immediately adjoining the Hungarian 
field- on the north is kept pastured off quite closely throughout the 
entire growing season. 

Adjoining this field on the east, and separated from it only by a 
narrow lane, is a field of tilled land eight or ten rods in width, and 
extending northward twenty or thirty rods beyond the north side of 
the Hungarian field. This field has been planted to corn for several 
years past. On the east of this field is a wide lane, through which 
a small creek flows. This lane is kept pastured off quite closely 
during the growing season. This lane is bordered on tne east by a 
garden patch about four rods square, and north and east of this is 
a field which extends eastward* about twenty rods, and about an 
equal distance northward. In the summer of 1880 this field was 
plowed for the first time and was afterward sown to buckwheat; 
the present season it was planted to cucumbers and turnips. Bor¬ 
dering on the north end of this field is a strip of wet meadow land 
six or seven rods wide, which, during the greater part of ^he year, 
is covered with a rank growth of wild grass. On the south side of 
the Hungarian field is a public road, and south of this is a field 
which extends southward thirty or forty rods. The western edge of 
this field is about on. a line with the west end of the Hungarian 
field, but the field extends eastward five or six rods beyond the 
eastern end of the Hungarian field. This field was seeded to timothy 
^several years ago; last spring it was plowed up and planted to corn. 
To the east of this field is the farmer’s barnyard, bam, granaries, 
and other outbuildings, and to the east and south of these is a small 
orchard seeded to timothy. 
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Oa {he west side of the Hungarian held is also a public road, and 
west of this is a large field extending westward thirty or forty rods, 
and northward from a point a short distance south of the southern 
border, of the Hungarian field to twenty or more rods north of this 
field. The above field was planted to com last year, and the present 
season it was sown to oats. Bordering on the southeastern corner 
of this field, and just across the road from the Hungarian field, is 
a small piece of wet land containing less than half an acre, which 
‘is covered with a rank growth of wild grass; and to the south of 
this is a large pasture lot, which extends southward a distance of 
about thirty rods, and westward the entire length of the oat-field 
described above; this lot is kept pastured off quite closely through¬ 
out the growing season. 

I have been thus particular in giving the location and surround¬ 
ings. of the infested field because certain writers maintain that the 
Army Worms originate in wet meadows and migrate to the uplands. 
From the surroundings of the fields as given above it will readily be 
seen that this could not very well have been the case in this instance. 
The only meadow of this description in the immediate vicinity of 
the Hungarian field is the one across the road from the southwest¬ 
ern corner of this field, and contains less than half sn acre; but 
had the worms originated in this meadow they would most likely 
have migrated into the adjoining oat-field, they having a great pre¬ 
lection for this cereal. Moreover, the worms were most abundant 
in the eastern end of the field, and no traces could be found in the 
western part of the field to indicate that the worms had ever been 
in this part of the field. The only wet meadow in the vicinity of 
the eastern end is the one situated north of the cucumber and 
turnip field; this meadow is thirty or forty rods northeast of the 
eastern .end of the Hungarian field, and contains about two acres. 
But had the worms originated in this mdadow it would have been 
necessary for them to cross a small creek, which contains water 
during a greater part of the season; and in marching this distance 
they would most likely have left behind some trace of their passage. 

Last season the northern one-half of the Hungarian field was 

{ danted to potatoes, and the southern one-half to cucumbers. The 
atter one-half was plowed the present season but a short time 
before the Hungarian seed was sown; but the northern one-half was 
merely harrowed. The Hungarian seed was sown about the middle 
of May. 

In company with the Army Worms were a great many Spotted 
Cut-worms {Agrotis C.-nigrum, Linn.); they were^ of different sizes, 
but were mostly nearly full-grown. There was at" least one of these 
Cut-worms to every eight or ten‘Army Worms. I did not rear any 
of them to the perfect state, but they agreed very well with the 
description which I took of a number that I bred a few years ago, 
and which is as follows: 

Body mottled brownish-ash, sometimes tinged with green; eleventh 
segment slightly humped; a light-colored medio-dorsal line, and a 
similar sub-dorsal line—situated about midway between the first 
mentioned line and the spiracles; this line is sometimes wanting; 
below the spiracles is a light colored stripe; on each dorsal space— 
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the spaces between the medio-dorsal and sub-dorsal lines—is a row 
of oblique black spots, one spot to each segment, and most distinct 
on the posterior part of the body; the two spots on one segment 
are sometimes joined together at their posterior ends, forming a 
semi-circle; piliferous spots sub-obsolete, black; spiracles white, 
ringed with black; venter, or under part of the body, pale-greenish, 
usually with a light colored line in the middle; head yellowish- 
brown, marked with two curved black or brownish spots, curving in* 
opposite directions, on the face, and with one or two black or 
brownish spots on each side of the head. When fully grown it meas¬ 
ures about one and three-fourths inches in length. 

There are two broods of Spotted Cut-worms produced in one 
season; those of the last brood issue from the eggs in the fall, 
hibernate, and reach their full size in the latter part of April or 
during the first half of May of the following year. After reaching 
their full size they burrow into the earth, and prepare for pupation 
by forming a small cell; the moths appear early in June, and soon 
deposit their eggs, from which a second brood gf Cut-worms is pro¬ 
duced; and it is to this second brood that the worms found in the 
Hungarian field undoubtedly belonged. I did not rear any of these 
to the perfect state, but on the evening of September 9th I caught 
two of the moths on the side of a house, where I saw several more. 
They were all very fresh appearing, and were no doubt produced 
from this second brood of worms. These moths, in the course of a 
few weeks, deposit their eggs, and from these the hibernating worms 
are in due time hatched. 

On the same day that I examined the Hungarian field (July 18), 
I collected ninety-four Army Worms in a very short time, taking 
only those which were nearly full-grownu; these I placed in two 
separate apartments of a box improvised for the occasion. This 
box was composed wholly of pine boards, and when closed was 
perfectly dark within. It was divided by a partition into two 
apartments, and each apartment had a separate, close-fitting lid. 
In one apartment I placed those worms which had one or more 
Tachina eggs attached to their bodies; these eggs are small, elon¬ 
gate-elliptical, raised white objects, and were usually placed on the 
anterior part of the body. The majority of the worms had from 
one to three of these eggs attached to them, but some had as many 
as half a dozen. 

In the other apartment I placed those worms which had none of 
these eggs attached to them. I took great care in separating 
them, and am certain that the worms designed for a certain apart¬ 
ment were in every instance placed in that apartment. Both lots 
of the worms were fed on timothy, the leaves of which they greedily 
devoured. Sometimes, in raising up one of the lids, I would find 
some of the worms near the top of the box on the stalks of timothy; 
but as soon as the light struck them they let go their hold and 
dropped to the bottom of the box, and quickly hid themselves 
beneath the grass, etc., with which the bottom of the box was 
covered. 

By the 28th of July all of the worms had ceased to feed, and 
had crept beneath the grass, etc., in the bottom of the box, and 
prepared for pupation. 
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In the apartment containing those Army Worms which had none 
of the Tachina eggs attached to them, the moths issued as follows: 

August 6, one; August 8, three; August 40, seven; and August 
11, nine. 

Altogether twenty moths issued in this apartment. These did not 
issue from the chrysalis at any stated hour, but the greater number 
issued a short time before sunset. When I examined them at half¬ 
past six o’clock in the afternoon of August 8, one of the moths had 
]U8t issued from the chrysalis. ^ 

In this apartment I placed twenty-eight of the Army Worms. In 
an examination which I made of this apartment on the 19th of 
August, I found it to contain four Army Worm chrysalids and one 
larva and one pupa of a Tachina-Jly f Here, then, was an Army 
Worm infested by this parasite, and yet showing no signs that it 
was thus infested! 

In this case the parent fly had probably attached two of its eggs 
to the body of one of the Army Worms before the latter had cast 
its skin for the last time, and when the skin had been cast off the 
eggs, remaining attached to it, were also thrown off, not, however, 
before the larvffi or maggots had hatched out and entered the Army 
Worm’s body. • 

Assuming that this larva and pupa had infested the body of only 
one Army Worm, there were then only .three of these worms in this 
apartment that could not be accounted for, and these had probably 
died before pupating. 

On the 29th of July I found in the above apartment a few larv®, 
or maggots, and a great many pupao of the Iled-tailed Tachina-fly 
(Kxonsta leucanue, Kirkpatrick*). The maggots measure about three- 
eighths of an inch in length, are of a pale yellowish color, and the 
body tapers anteriorly; the posterior end terminates abruptly, and 
is somewhat truncated; near the upper edge of the truncation are 
two nearly circular, blackish-brown spots, placed transversely. The 
jaws are black, and are bent downward at the tips; they are prob¬ 
ably used more as organs of attachment or of locomotion than of 
nutrition, as the maggot is legless; and it is very probable that it 
obtains its nourishment by absortion through the skin. It does not 
spin a cocoon before assuming the pupa form, neither does it cast 
its skin before assuming this form, but its body contracts into an 
oblong-felliptical pupa of a blackish or brownish color, and measuring 
nearly three-eighths of an inch in length. Some of the pup® are 
shaped like a cylinder which has rounded ends, and many of them 
are much smaller than the-measurement given above. 

In the apartment which contained the Army Worms on whose 
bodies one or more Tachina eggs were attached, the Tachina-flies 
issued as follows: 

August 6, one; August 6, eight; August 8, twenty-six; August 9, 
eleven; August 10, fiye flies and three Army Worm Moths; August 
11, five; August 12, one; and August 13, one. 

I examined this apartment August 19, and found in it three dead 
Tachina-flies, forty-three pup® of these flies, and one Army Worm 
chrysalis. This apartment originally contained sixty-three Army 

* This fly is now placed in the arenus Mernore(r. and is identical with the Senomeiopta 
mtlitaria. of Walsh. 
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Worms; three of these were changed to moths and one to a chrys¬ 
alis, leaving sixty-two % as the number which fell victims to the 
attacks of the Tachina-flies. Of the latter there issued sixty-one 
flies and forty-one pupae, a total of one hundred and four parasites 
from sixty-two Army Worms. All of these Tachina-flies belong to 
the Eed-tailed species spoken of above; of the pupa that remained 
in the parasitized apartment, some were much smaller than the 
others, but they all probably belonged to the above species. These 
were the only parasites that I obtained from either lot of the Army 
Worms. 

We here see the uncertainty of life among the Army Worms. Of 
the ninety-four that I collected at random in the Hungarian field, 
only about one-fourth lived to produce moths. Fully two-thirds of 
them died from the attacks of the Tachina-flies, and the remaining 
one-twelfth died either before or after pupating. 

I mentioned above, the fact of obtaining three Army Worm Moths 
and one chrysalis from the apartment which contained only those 
Army Worms to whose bodies one or more of the Tachina-flies were 
at^ched. I can find no mention of this fact in any of the accounts of 
'this insect which I have on hand. In fact, writers upon this subject 
appear to be of the opinion that the presence of these eggs is a sure 
indication that the larva is parasitized. Prof. Riley, in his Eighth 
Report,* page 59, says, ‘‘No worm carries these eggs into the ground 
with it, but falls a victim to the maggots hatching therefrom;” and 
on page 60 of his Second Reportt he makes a statement to the 
same effect. 

I have, on several occasions, bred the perfect insects from cater- 

f iillars which had a number of these eggs attached to each of them, 
n these instances the parasitic eggs were either unimpregnated or, 
what is more likely, were infested by some minute parasite. That 
these eggs are sometimes parasitized, I have had pretty good evi¬ 
dence, having found some which had a small orifice in one of their 
sides out of which the parasitic fly had evidently escaped. I have 
also frequptly had unimpregnated insects to deposit eggs. Thus I 
have obtained eggs from unimpregnated female Polyphemus Moths 
{Attacus polyphemus, Linn.) and also from female Yellow Canker- 
worm Moths {Hibernia tiliaria, Harris). Even birds sometimes 
deposit eggs without having been previously impregnated. 

Several years ago a female Purple Martin {Prague pwrpmea) 
which had not been fortuna-te enough to secure a male consort—a 
veritable old maid—constructed a nest near my father’s house, and 
laid a full complement of eggs; but these, of course, did not hatch. 

The first Army Worm Moth which I captured the present season 
was taken at about three o’clock in the afternoon of the first day 
of August; at the time of its capture the sun was shining brightly. 
When first seen this moth was flying toward me; it soon alighted 
upon the grass, but made no attempt at concealing itself, and I 
had no. difficulty in, capturing it. The next day I found one of these 
moths on the grass beneath a door which rested against the fence. 
Both of these moths were very fresh appearing and had evidently 


♦ Eighth Annual Report on the Noxious, Beneficial and Other Insects of the State of 
Missouri. 

f Second Annual Report, etc. 
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but recently escaped from the chrysalis. On the evening of August 
8th I captured five of these moths; one of them was taken under a 
woodshed, an open structure boarded up on three sides, and roofed 
over—one on a clover blossom and the remaining ones were upon 
the blossoms of the common Soapwort or Bouncing Bet {Saponaria 
officinalis). Those on the flowers allowed me to examine them very 
closely without attempting to fly away—in fact, they did not seem 
to be at all aware of my presence. I also found several other 
specimens flying about; they*flew low, with a rapid,'darting motion, 
and their flight was accompanied by a slight humming noise, some¬ 
what resemUing that produced by the Hawk Moths {Sphingidce), 
but not so intense. For several nights after this I saw several of 
the moths each evening, after which none were to be seen. 

On the 18th of August I found on a blade of grass a young 
Army Worm which agreed very well with the description of this 
worm in its second stage, as given by Prof. Eiley on page 184 of 
his Eighth Eeport.^ 

Four days later I found another worm (or the same worm farther 
advanced) in the same locality as the aoove. It agreed very well 
with the description of the third stage of the Army Worm as given 
by Eiley in the Eeport referred to above. Neither of these worms 
were reared to the perfect state, but I have no doubt that they were 
jjenuine Army Worms, and also that they were the progeny of the 
moths which appeared in the fore part of the month. 

Toward the evening of August 26, I found on a blade of grass an 
Army Worm which agreed precisely with the description which I 
took of those found in the Hungarian field; it measured about one- 
half of an inch in length. On the 6th of September about thirty 
larvae, or maggots, of the Military Microgaster (Microgaster militarise 
Walsh), and at once commenced to spin their elongate ellipsoidal 
white cocoons. Prof. Eiley in his Second Eeport, t page 62, and 
again in his Eighth Eeport, I page 68, says that the cocoons of this 
insect are enveloped in a mass of flossy silk, but the above cocoons 
were not enveloped in such a manner, but were spun side by side, 
and rested upon their ends. 

The winged parasites issued from these cocoons ten days later. 

About the first week in September I found two Army Worms 
beneath some boards that lay upon the ground. At about one 
o’clock in the afternoon of September 28th I found a nearly fall 
grown Army Worm on a green head of timothy; the day was quite 
cool and cloudy. On the same day I found three other Army 
Worms beneath some boards; one of these had a Tachina egg at¬ 
tached to its body. • 

Of those found early in September, one assumed the chrysalis 
form on the 22d of September, and the other pupated a few days 
later. .These were both placed in a glass jar and set away in the 
attic. I examined the jar, for the firat time after setting it away, 
on the 16th of October, and found in it one living Army Worm 
Moth. Of the Army Worms found on the 23d of September two 
died shortly after they were captured, and the third pupated about 


*Eiffhth Annual Beport, eto. 
f Second Annual Eeport etc. 
t Eiffth Annual Eeport eto. 
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a week later, and was changed to a moth on the 22d of October. 
No person who has read the above facts can doubt that these three 
moths were produced from the worms which hatched from eggs 
deposited by the moths which appeared in the forepart of the pre¬ 
ceding August. 

On the 29th of October my brother (Mt. A. C. Coquillett, who 
has aided me much in studying out the life-history of this and of 
many other insects) brought me an Army Worm which measured 
about one-half of an inch in length ; oP the first of November he 
brought me four of these worms; one’measured seven-eighths and the 
others three-fourths of an inch in length. Three days later he 
brought me another Army Worm, and on the following day he 
brought me a second; the first of these measured about three-eighths, 
and the last one about one-half of an inch in length. All of these 
were found in or beneath shocks of com. 

This is as far as I have been able to carry the history of this 
insect. My attention was not called to it until the month of July, 
1881, when I received a communication from Prof. Cyrus Thomas^ 
requesting me to study up the life-history of this insect in this local¬ 
ity.- 


Description. 

As the Army Worms which I have found differed in a few respects 
from the descriptions given by other writers, I append a description 
of them herewith. To avoid confusion only one side of the worm’s 
body is described. 

A white dorsal, sub-dorsal and stigmatal line, the second being 
midway between the other two; the dorsal space—the space lying 
between the dorsal and sub-dorsal lines—is sometimes pde, green- 
ish-ash; at other times the upper half of this space is of the above 
color and the lower half is dark brownish, lighest in the middle and 
edged about with a whitish line; below the sub-dorsal white line is 
a pale yellowish stripe, or a pinkish stripe with a yellow line in the 
middle, and edged below with a white line: between the latter and 
the stigmatal white line is a greenish-ash stripe mottled with brown, 
or a brownish stripe in the middle of which is usually a light colored 
line; below the stigmatal white line is a pinkish or yellowish stripe, 
usu^y edged below with a light colored line; below this the body 
and venter is pale greenish mottled with pale brown or yellow; 
piliferous spots sub-obsolete, black; spiracles wholly black; length 
about one and one-half inches. 

Head greenish-white or pale-brownish, usually covered with a net¬ 
work of brown lines, and marked with two curved diverging brown 
stripes near the middle of the face. 

Tne younger worms are usually darker colored than the older 
ones. The principal colorational difference is to be found in the 
stripes below the sub-dorsal and stigmatal white lines. 

In the lighter specimens these stripes are pale yellowish, but in the 
darker ones they are strongly tinged with pink, and have a lighter 
line in the middle. 

In one specimen which I found on a wild Aster on the 80th of 
July, the entire body was strongly suffused with pink. 
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NUMBER OF ANNUAL BROODS. 

The number of broods which this insect produces in one season 
has been a subject of considerable discussion for the past twenty 
years, and the question has not, up to the present writing, been set¬ 
tled with perfect satisfaction to all parties concerned. Profs. Eiley 
and Walsh, and with them several other writers, maintained that it 
was single-brooded, and favored the theory of* hibernation in the 
imago or moth state. Prof. Thomas, on the other hand, believed 
that it was double-brooded, and favored the theory of hibernation 
in the chrysalis state. 

In the preceding pages I have.given an account of two successive 
broods of these insects and a partial account of a third. As the 
latter were young worms, taken as late as the month of November, 
there can be no doubt that they will hibernate in their present 
state, finish their growth in the early part of the following spring, 
and be changed to moths in the months of April or May following. 
I have obtained moths of a closely allied species—^the Leucama 
phragmatidicola of Guenee—in the latter part of May, from larvae 
that had evidently hibernated, and it is very probable that the Army 
Worm Moths issue at about the same time. These may be known 
as the first brood of moths of the season. The Army Worms which 
I /ound, in the Hungarian field were no doubt hatched from eggs 
deposited in the month of June by the above moths; and these 
worms, after completing their transformations, would produce the 
second brood of moths early in August. 

From the eggs deposited by this second brood of moths would be 
produced the worms which I found in the latter part of August and 
fore part of September; and these worms, after completing their 
transformations, would produce the third and last brood of moths. 

The eggs from the third brood of moths would produce the hiber¬ 
nating worms, and thus the cycle is completed. 

From this we see that there are three broods of these insects 
OToduced in one season, and that they hibernate in the larva state. 
These observations apply solely to this locality of McHenry county, one 
of the most northern counties of the State of Illinois. It is very 
probable that in more southern latitudes one or more additional 
broods are reared in one season. They also apply to the sedentary 
race, or those which live throughout their entire lives as cut-worms. 

That there are two distinct races of Army Worms I have not the 
slightest doubt. One of these has for many generations lived as 
cut-worms, never migrating from one field to another, while the 
other race at a certain season o£ the year migrate from one field to 
another in large armies, and this race has manifested this migrat¬ 
ing habit for many generations past. Of course this latter race 
when young live as cut-worms until they acquire a certain size, 
when they commence their migrations; but the sedentary race, it is 
my opinion, never perform these migrations. 

This, it is true, is all speculation, as I have never had an oppor¬ 
tunity of studying up the habits, etc., of the migrating Army Worms. 
In making these remarks I desire to call the attention of those who 
have an opportunity of studying both races of this insect to this 
subject. 
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SEASONS MOST FAVORABLE TO ITS RAPID INCREASE. 

It has been frequently observed that the Army Worms are most 
abundant during a wet season, and this fact has given rise in many 
minds to the bdief that such seasons are most favorable to their 
rapid develppment; but I am strongly of the opinion that this belief 
is erroneous. 

It is well known that insects develop most rapidly in warm, dry 
weather; in fact, moisture is known to be very injurious to the - 
health of many kinds. This is known to be the case with the com¬ 
mon Silk Worm {Sericaria mori, Linn.), and I have proved it to be 
so with the Celery Worm (Plusia simplex, Guenee), an insect that, 
has been quite destructive to lettuce in a few gardens in this local¬ 
ity the past season. A brood of these worms which I reared from 
the eggs, on perfectly dry leaves—that is, leaves that were free from 
moisture—^until they were nearly full grown, appeared to be very 
costive; supposing this to be due to a lack of moisture, I dipped 
some leaves into water and fed them to the worms, tihortly after 
this the worms were taken with a kind of dysentery, which so reduced 
them that in a short time all but one died. This one in a few 
days assumed the chrysalis form, but died before producing the 
moth. 

I have but little doubt that wet food has the same effect on the 
Army Worms that it has on those mentioned above. Of the twenty- 
eight Army Worms which I collected in the Hungarian field, and 
which had no Tachina eggs attached to their bodies, only three—or 
about one-ninth of their entire number—died from some unknown 
cause; while in confinemeiit they were fed on perfectly dry, but 
green, leaves. The weather for over a month previous to the date 
of collecting them (July 18) hud been very dry; a week or so after 
this there came a hearvy rain-storm, and from this date up to the 
month of November a greater amount of ram fell than was ever 
known to have fallen in this period for many years past. Out of 
the five Array Worms which I took in September, two—or nearly 
one-half of the whole number—died from some unknown cause; they 
were reared in the same manner and in the same place as the 
others. They died soon after being captured, and shortW after death 
their bodies turned black precisely as the bodies of the Celery Worms 
had done. I can assign no reason for this except it be that they 
died of the same disease, which was produced by devouring wet 
food. 

Not only is rain injurious to the health of these insects by force- 
ing them to eat wet food or starve to death, but it also tends to 
prevent them from developing rapidly by reducing the tempeilature, 
as it is a well established fact, and perfectly consistent with reason, 
that insects develop more rapidly under a moderately high, than 
under a low temperature. 

In their various functions insects approach much nearer to plants, 
than the higher animals do; in fact, the mode of living and repro¬ 
duction of some insects—such as the Plant-lice and kindred insects 
—and plants, is very striking. In view of this fact we naturally 
infer that any change in the temperature which produces a given 
effect in plants, will produce a like effect in jnsects. 
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It has been ascertained that plants have a certain zone of temperature 
outside of which it is impossible for plant-growth to take place; and 
also, that at a certain degree of temperature plant-growth proceeds 
more rapidly than at any other degree. 

Now, from what we stated above, it is natural to suppose that 
insects also have a zone of temperature, and also that at a certain 
degree of temperature insect growth progresses more rapidly than 
at any other degree. It is not to be supposed that the highest 
degree which the* air ever attains in our northern States exceeds the 
zone of temperature in insects, as they appear to develop the most 
rapidly during^ the hottest weather. In this latitude the tempera¬ 
ture seldom exceeds 100^ Fahrenheit. Taking this for the degree at 
which insects develop the most rapidly, it follows that as the tem¬ 
perature sinks below this the development of insects is retarded in 
proportion to the number of degrees which the temperature lowers, 
touring a wet season the temperature is much lower than during a 
dry one. This is easily explained by the simple fact that when the 
rain falls upon the surrounding objects it withdraws from them a 
sufficient amount of heat to evaporate it, and thus reduces their 
temperature very materially. It follows that during such seasons 
the life of the insects is greatly extended to what it would have 
been in a dry season, and it is thus subjected to the attacks of its 
enemies and diseases for a longer period; and it is very probable 
that when its temperature continues for some time above its natural 
zone of temperature, that this alone would prove fatal to it, although 
it is more likely that this would simply cause it to pass into a 
lethargic or torpid state. 

The reason for this insect appearing in such great numbers dur¬ 
ing wet seasons may be found in the following passages. 

A dry season nearly always precedes a wet one, and the inter¬ 
vening winter is usually a steady cold one—just the sort best suited 
to the successful hibernation of insects of all kinds. It follows that 
during the dry season the Army Worms will become greatly multi¬ 
plied, and the following winter being favorable to them, the major¬ 
ity of them will hibernate in safety, and thus they will appear in 
great numbers in the forepart of the following year. It is only the 
midsummer brood of these worms that migrate; and as the rain 
seldom begins, in a wet season, earlier than the month of August, 
this brood will have attained a sufficient size to travel from one 
field to another, and commit their ravages, before the rainy season 
fairly begins. In the months of June and July but little ram falls ; 
and it is in this period that the Army Worms appear in the greatest 
numbers. Later in the year, in wet seasons, the heavy rains occur, 
and these very materially lessen the number of the worms in the 
succeeding broods, and thus prevent them from appearing in de¬ 
structive numbers the following season, which is usually a dry one. 
Moreover, the winter which follows a wet season is usually a mild, 
open one, and this, contrary to the popular belief, is very unfavor¬ 
able to the successful hibernation of all kinds of insects. 

We see, then, the reason why the Army Worms are so much more 
abundant during a wet than during a dry season; and also that, 
were two wet seasons to occur in succession, these insects would not 
be so plentiful the second sea*Bon as they were the first. 
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That every alternate winter is a mild one, and each intervening 
winter is a steady cold one, is proved by the following observations, 
taken from my diary: 

1876. 

The winter of 1875-76 was a very mild one; but little snow fell, 
and we did not use the sleigh once during the entire winter. 


1877 . 

Steady cold weather from the first of last December to the latter 
part of January. 

Jan. 27—Begins to thaw, 

Jan. 29—A shower of rain—the first this year. 

March 2—A snow-storm; snow about four inches deep on the level. 

March 16.—A heavy snow-storm; plenty of snow-drifts three feet 
high. 

March 81—A rain-storm; snow nearly gone. 

1878. 

The winter of 1877-78 was a very mild one; there was not enough 
snow to make good sleighing up to the latter part of January. The 
week before Christmas many small moths were flying about, and I 
frequently saw Hedgehog Caterpillars (Pyrrarctia Isabella, Smith) 
crawling about. 

Jan. 31—A snow-storm. 

Feb. 1—Snow-storm; about six inches deep. 

Feb. 19—A rain-storm. 

Feb. 21—A rain-storm; snow nearly gone. 

1 87 9. 

Steady cold weather from the middle of last December to the 
latter part of January; during this period there were scarcely six 
warm days. The snow was about eighteen inches deep on the level, 
and during the first week in January the temperature fell to twenty 
degrees below zero. 

Jan. 27—A rain-storm. 

1 880. 

Last December some snow fell, but not enough to make good 
sleighing; during the first week in January there came a heavy 
rain-storm, which soon melted all of the snow and drew the frost 
entirely out of the ground. 

1881 . 

Steady cold weather from the latter part of last November to the 
7th of February, when there came a rain-storm; between these dates 
there were scarcely two thawing days. There was some snow during 
the greater part or the winter, but not enough to make good sleigh¬ 
ing up to the middle of January, when enough fell for this purpose. 
This lasted until the 8th of February, when it was spoiled by the 
rain. 
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Feb. 12—A heavy snow-storm. 

Feb. 26--Since the above date there haB been steady, cold 
weather, with an abundance of snow. A rain-storm. 

April 8—Since the last date the weather has been cold, with a 
few warm days. At this date there are a few bare spots of ground, 
but the ground is mostly covered with snow to the depth of three 
or four inches. 

April 24—Snow nearly gone. 

In some of the above years the observations were carried to the 
month of March or April, while in others they do not extend beyond 
the month of January or February; in these latter cases no snow¬ 
storms to amount to anything occurred later than the dates here 
given. 

From these observations it will be seen that the winters of 1875- 
76, 1877-78, and 1879-80 were mild ones, with but little snow; 
while the intervening ones were cold, usually with an abundance of 
snow. 

I regret that I have kept no account of the summer seasons, that 
I might have some facts to give to bear me out in the statement 
that I made above, namely that a dry summer always follows an 
open winter, and that a wet summer follows a steady, cold winter; 
as these winters alternate with each other, so also do the dry and 
wet summers. I have frequently noted this to be a fact, but have 
made no entries in my diary to confirm it. 


THE MIGRATINU HABIT. 

« 

It is a well established fact that while some of the Army-worms 
live as Cut-worms—remaining hidden throughout the day and coming 
forth only at night to feed—others hatched out at about the same 
time, and subjected to precisely the same influences, manifest the 
migrating habit and travel from one field to another in la^e com¬ 
panies or armies. Prof. Thomas, on page 170 of his last fieport,* 
says: 

“In 1876 I noticed in my own yard the species exhibiting at the 
same time these two traits, or habits. In one portion of the area 
they were at work as Cut-worms, while an army was marching 
across another portion from an adjoining yard, the two bodies not 
commiMling or having any connection with each other. Those act¬ 
ing as Cut-worms were paler and much less distinctly marked than 
the others; they were also larger when fully grown.*' 

What then is the cause of thia difference in the habits of insects 
which belong to the same species? 

I have never seen a satisfactory answer to this question; and 
when facts are wanting theories flourish. 

It is my opinion that the worms which were living as Cut-worms 
in the above instance were the progeny of moths which, for many 
generations, had inhabited this locality; while those composing the 
traveling army were from moths that had migrated thither from 
some distant locality. It is not at all probable that the worms 


* Tenth Report of the State Entomolo^et of Illinois. 
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exhibiting both these traits were from the same moth; the larger size 
and paler color of those acting as Cut-worms shows distmctly thw 
they belong to a different race than the traveling worms, although 
belonging to the same species. It is very probable that the travel¬ 
ing worms were the progeny of moths which formerly inhabited 
some of the low marsnes along the banks of a stream which has 
its source in the mountains. When the weather becomes warm ip 
the early summer the snow on the mountains melts, and when this 
takes place at all rapidly the streams which flow from them become 
greatly swollen, and overflow the low, marshy meadows along their 
banks. But before this occurs the Army-worms which inhabit these 
low meadows—prompted by an inherent instinct—migrate to the 
higher land. That insects of this kind do perform such migrations 
is confirmed by the observations of Dr. Harris, who, in giving an 
account of the Salt Marsh Caterpillar (Arctia acraca, Drury), which 
inhabits the marshes around Boston, says:* 

“During this month (August) they come to their full size, and 
begin to run, as the phrase is, or retreat from the marshes and 
disperse through the adjacent uplands, often committing extensive 
ravages in their progress.” 

A brother of the writer, who has spent about one and a-half 
years in Merrick Co., Nebraska, says that the Platte Eiver—which 
has its source in the Bocky Mountains—reaches its highest point 
during the month^of June. According to the Isothermal Map fur¬ 
nished by the Smithsonian Institution, and published on plate IV 
of the Patent Office report for the year 1856, the climate of Ne¬ 
braska in the summer is about that of Missouri and Tennessee dur¬ 
ing the same season; and as the Army-worms in the latitude of 
these States usually make their appearance in the month of June, 
their coming would be at about the same date that the mountain 
streams in the same latitude attain their greatest height. Now it 
naturally follows that insects which for many generations past had 
been in the habit of migrating at a certain season of the year, 
would be very likely to manifest thi<5 habit, even when reared in 
localities where it would be unnecessary to perform these migra¬ 
tions; and as moths are known to travel long distances in their 
migrations it is only reasonable to suppose that the Army-worms 
which devastate our fields are the progeny of moths that were bred 
in these marshes and have migrated to the infested locality; or at 
least are the progeny of moths whose ancestors were reared in these 
marshes and which had not yet lost the migrating habit. That an 
insect which, at one time of its life, possesses the sedentary habit 
and pale color of the Cut-worm, should suddenly acquire the mi¬ 
grating habit and dark color of the Army-worm, is not at all pro¬ 
bable; and we can account for this difference in habit and color of 
the same species of insect only by supposing that they belong to * 
two distinct races, which originally inhabited two different portions 
of our country, and whose habits were largely influenced by their 
environments. 


*lneeot8 Injurious to Vegetation, page S51. 
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NATURAL ENEMIES. 

I gave above an account of the Bed-tailed Tachina-fiy {Exorista 
leucaniace, Kirkpatrick,) and of the Military Microgaster (Microgaster 
mUitariSf Walsh). These are the only parasites that I have ever 
bred from the Army-worms. I found three or four larv© of Janus 
Ground-beetle {Galerita janvsy Fabricius) in company with the 
Army-worms which I found in the Hungarian field, and as these 
larvae are known to be predaceous I have no doubt that they destroy 
large numbers of the Army-worms, These larvae /juite closely re¬ 
semble that of Galerita Uconteiy* Dejean, but differs by having the 
femora or thighs of the first pair of legs but slightly larger than the 
others. Its body is nearly cylindrical; the first segment is the long¬ 
est, and tapers toward the head. The head is widest in front, from 
whence it tapers posteriorly, but is wider at its junction with the 
first segment than the latter is; it is of a yellowish-brown color, 
and from the middle of the face arises a cylindrical yellowish pro¬ 
tuberance, which terminates in two short prongs. The body is of a 
black color, and the sutures of the segments are a dull ^easy-white. 
The venter is also of this latter color, and is marked with five rows 
of black spots, those in the middle row the largest. On the poste¬ 
rior end of the last se^ent are two divergent bristles, which are 
about three-fourths as long as the body, including the head; they 
art> of a black color, with their bases yellowish. When fully grown, 
this larva measures about three-fourths of an inch in length. 

The pupa closely resembles that of Galerita lecontei,} Dejean. It 
is. of an elongate elliptical shape, rounded behind, of a yellowish- 
white color, and is thinly covered on the back of the abdomen with 
short reddish hairs, which grow mostly in clusters or small patches. 
The eyes are dark-brownish. Two of the leg-cases project about one- 
eighth of an inch beyond the tip of the abdomen, and are united 
nearly to their tips, each of which is divided into two prongs. On 
each side of each of the abdominal segments one, three, four, five 
and six, is a long, cylindrical, whitish projection, thickened at its 
base, and having at its outer end a small bulb which bears one or 
two stiff, reddish bristles. This pupa measures, from the fore part 
of its head to the tin of its abdomen, less than one-half of an inch. 

The perfect beetle has a black head, blue-black wing-cases and 
yellowisn-brown legs and thorax, and measures nearly three-fourths 
of an inch in length. 

On the 21st of August I found a larva of this species running 
over a bare piece 6i ground. I placed it in one of my breeding 
cages, and shortly afterward threw a Cabbage-wTorm (Pieria rapa, 
Linn.) into its cage. This it qutekly seized in its jaws and soon 
extracted its juices. On the 23th of August this larva became a 
pupa, and the perfect beetle issued on the 10th of the following 
September. 

I have pretty good evidence that the cbmmon Striped Gopher 
occasionally feeds upon Army-worms. Several years ago I shot one 
of these animals as it was running towards its burrow in a timothy 

♦Fijrared on paure 433 of “Packard’s Guide to the Study of Insects’’ (Fig. 370), and repro¬ 
duced on page 158 of the “American Entomologist, Vol. IlL (Fig. 67). 

f Figured in “Packard’s Guide to the Study of Insects,*' page 483, Fig. 371. 
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field only a few yards from a field of com; upon examining it I 
found in its mouth what I then supposed was a Gut-worm, but 
which was very probably an Army-worm. At any rate, an animal 
that will feed upon Cut-worms will most assuredly feed upon Army- 
worms also. After carefully examining the above specimen, 1 
searched for others, and repeatedly saw them- running toward their 
burrows, each with what appeared to be one or more of these worms 
in its mouth. But whether these Gophers destroy enough Army- 
worms and similar insects to repay for the dama^ they do to com 
and other field-crops, I am not prepared to say. Besides their well- 
known habit of digging up the newly-planted com, I have seen them 
feed upon the green heads of timothy. In doing this they stand 
upon their hind-legs, bite off the stalk as high up as they can reach, 
and, holding the head between their fore-paws, they take a few bites 
and then throw it away, and soon afterward bite off another stalk, 
and repeat the same maneuvers. After taking as much as they 
wish, they hold their fore-paws each side of their mouths, appa¬ 
rently for the purpose of forcing the contents of their mouths into 
the cheek poucnes, which they use for laying in their yvinter stores. 


SUMMARY. 

To sum up in a few words what we have stated in the foregoing 
chapters, we find that there are two distinct races of Army-worms. 
The sedentary race rears three broods in <one season, and hibernates 
in the larva state. The migrating worms are the progeny of moths 
whjch were bred in some remote locality, and migrated to the local¬ 
ity in which the worms appeared. 
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PART II. 

REPOET OF PROF. G. H. FRENCH. 


The following articles, which constitute the remainder of the re¬ 
port, were furnished by Prof. G. H. French, who, at my request, 
made a special study of the species described; and during the past 
season was engaged by me to write out his notes for publication. 

CYRUS THOMAS. 


THE CORN-ROOT WORM. 

(Diahrotica Longicomis, Say.) 

Near the last of July, 1880, I received from Dr. E. R. Boardman, 
of Elmira, Stark county, a package of small larvae, with a statement 
that they were doing considerable damage to com in that vicinity. 
The extent and character of the work done by the insect can be 
best seen by reference to such parts of his letter as related to the 
insect, and which are'as follows; 

“I address you at this time in regard to the larvae of some un¬ 
known insect which I find working m the com. Since my return 
from the State Field meeting (meeting of the State Natural History 
Association), numerous complaints have been made to me in regard 
to a worm that was preying upon the roots of com, and to-day. 
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having the first leisure moment that I have had, I visited the 
infested fields. The field examined was a fine, rich, level prairie, 
thoroughly underdrained with tile, and has been cultivated in com 
for a number of years. The ground was clean, and the crop had 
been well attended. The corn was a fair growth, and had just 
begun to ear. At first one would not think there was anything 
amiss with it, but on close inspection I could see that many hills 
were withering, and on taking hold of them, they pulled up very 
easily, and the fibrous roots were found all eaten away. A closer 
examination revealed hundreds of small white worms about half an 
inch long, and the size of a No. 5 Klager pin. The corn had thrown 
out its first row of brace roots, and in these I found numerous 
worms at work. Some hills that had been attacked earlier had not 
developed brace roots, but had thrown out another set of fibrous 
roots from the stalk, and these had been attacked by the worms. 
I thought the worms were the larvae of some Scarabaeidae, but could 
not determine. The field examined contained eighty acres, and had 
a large field adjoining it on the west. The damage in this field wiU, 
I think, amount to at least one-third of the entire crop.* I examined 
several hills that appeared as yet unaffected, but found the worms 
in the brace roots. 

The worms sent me proved to be, as Dr. Boardman had stated, 
the larvsB of some beetle, but 1 did not think they belonged to the 
family given in his letter. Their size and shape more resembled 
the larvae of Diahrotica Vittata, or the Striped Cucumber-beetle, than 
anything else with which I was familiar; and in my reply to his 
letter I told the Doctor that I thought they must belong to the^family 
Chrysomelidae, and possibly to the genus Diabrotica, though at that 
time I did not know that any of the species attacked the roots of 
corn. 

After we were through with our investigations, we found that Dr. 
C. V. Eiley had referred to its having been found working in the 
roots of com in Missouri, in the introduction to his report to the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, March Ist, 1879. (See page 208, Agri¬ 
cultural Eeport for 1879.) The worms were placed in a suitable 
dish for rearing, as that alone would settle the question as to wha 
they were. But before the perfect insects were developed. Dr. Board- 
man wrote again, under date of August 5th, as follows: 

^*In regard to those worms infesting the roots of com, I am 
inclined to think your conjecture will prove correct. I /have again 
examined the ground, and find large numbers of Diabrotica Longi- 
comis on the stalks of the corn, and also a number of the pupae in 
the ground under the com. When I gathered the worms that I 
sent you, I noticed a number of them in one or two hills where the 
worms had disappeared, but did not mistmst that the worms could be 
the larvae of a Diabrotica. I have examined your reference to Le- 
Baron and Thomas, and it goes far toward confirming the, opinion 
that you are correct. D. Longicomis have been very bad’ on our 
vines this year; in fact, more troublesome than D. Vittata, I have 
usually found them very plenty on thistles, but have not seen them 
do much damage to vines until this season. This is another cir¬ 
cumstance that leads me to think your conjecture correct. I have 
never before found them in any numbers on the com.” 
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On the 17th and 18th of August, two beetles hatched from the 
worms sent me by Dr. Boardman, and, as he had surmised, proved 
to be Diabrotica Longicornis, Say. 

Besides the knowledge of what was doing the damage, we had 
some of its habits from the Doctor’s observations; but another letter 
from him, under date of August ‘iOth, gives a few more items of its 
history, together with some facts as to the extent of its ravages. 
He says: 

“Your favor of the 17th inst. reached me this evening, and I hasten 
to reply. The next day after sending you those specimens, I found, 
on examining some hills of corn, that the worms were gone, or nearly 
so, but on digging a little in the dry dirt below the hill, I found a 
quantity of the pupae of Diabrottca, and on looking still further, I 
found large numbers of D. Longicornis on the corn. It is my im- 

{ )ression that they are more than one-brooded, as I still find some 
arvae not more advanced than those I sent you. I find now no 
larvae in the fibrous roots, but in the brace roots they are still at 
work, while the pupae among the fibrous roots (or where they were 
before they were eaten up) have nearly all changed to the imago, 
and are swarming everywhere. Yesterday, on sweeping the ragweed 
(AmbroHia Trijida) with the bug net, I could sweep them off by the 
hundreds; in fact, they are swarming in immense numbers. There 
is no mistake as to the correctness of your results in hatching. 

*“The damage to the corn crop is much greater than I had at first 
anticipated, and I find, on more extensive inquiry, that it is wide¬ 
spread. Your article in the ‘Prairie Farmer’ has led a great many 
to examine their cornfields, and they find that the injury done 
their crops, which they had attributed to the dry weather, is due in 
a great measure to this insect. Hon. J. H. Lewis, of Knox county, 
informs me that there are hundreds of acres of corn in that county 
that will not pay the rent this year, and some pieces in the circle 
of his acquaintance are entirely destroyed. Over this county (Stark) 
the injury will be very great. Occasionally we see a field that is unin¬ 
jured, and those are on new ground or on ground that was in oats 
last year. So far as I can learn, the most serious injury is on lands 
that have been cultivated in corn for several years in succession. 
Last year my crop was nearly destroyed by the Aphides {Aphis 
Maidis), but this year I have escaped injury (from Aphis) on the 
same ground. Some little injury has been done in some places this 
year by the Aphides, but it is slight in comparison with the Diab¬ 
rotica. 

“As to remedies, I fear that unless we can get the help of some 
other insect to destroy them, they will prove a serious pest, in spite 
of remedies. I think your suggestion of rotation of crops, is probably 
at present the most effective remedy. I have noticed for the last 
few years that they were quite abundant in the ragweed growing 
along the roadsides, especially on the kind known as the horseweed, 
or great ragweed (Ambrosia Trijida). This appears to be one of 
their favorite food plants. Might we not accomplish something 
towards their destruction by cutting down and destroying this vile 
weed? I think it of importance that we study more closely their 
habits, for judging from this year’s work, they will prove a formid¬ 
able enemy. Bo far Us I can yet determine, they do not stay long 
on the corn after hatching, but resort to the weeds.” 
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As may be inferred from some parts of the Doctor’s letter last 

a noted, I bad suggested an inquiry as to ^hat had been raised on 
tie lands the previous year, and also whether a rotation of crops 
would not prove at least a partial remedy against the ravages of 
this insect, but this may be appropriately discussed under the head 
of remedies. Up to this point in our investigations we had found 
out but little of the habits of the insect, aside from the fact that 
the larvBB ate the roots of com, and that the beetles were to be 
found in the com and upon the flowers of ragweed and other weeds. 
From the last it might be inferred that ordinarily the weeds consti¬ 
tuted their food, both in the larva as well as in the perfect state. 
Acting upon this hint. Dr. Boardman made farther examinations 
both in the cornfields and among the weeds, when he wrote me 
again, first under date of August 30th: 

‘‘The larv 80 appear to be all out of the corn roots, and the beetles 
have gone into the ends of the ears in large numbers, but I cannot 
find that they are depositing any eggs there. They seem to be 
feeding on the kernel. A storm on the 27th prostrated whole fields 
that had been undermined by them. Corn on stubble lapd is stand¬ 
ing and looks fair.” 

Under date of August 31st be writes again: 

“I have found to-day larvae of D. Longicornis in corn roots and 
in roots of ragweed, proving conclusively that they are more than 
one-brooded. Where the beetle enters the ear it eats the silk (pistil) 
off, and in many instances, I think, has injured the com by doing 
it before the ovum has become fecundated, and by so doing pre¬ 
vented the corn from filling.” 

This gave us some valuable data in regard to the food of the in¬ 
sect in its different stages. Dr. B., in his communication of August 
5th, says he usually found them abundant on thistles, and that 
during that season—1880—they were more troublesome to his vines 
than D, Vittata, the usual cucumber and squash beetle. We might 
suppose that they frequented thistles and other flowers, but we are 
not left to conjecture on this point. Among other possible remedies, 
I had, in one of my articles in the Prairie Farmer, suggested that 
the birds might aid in reducing the number of these beetles. In 
response to this. Prof. 8. A. Forbes, of Normal, Ill., who has been 
making the food of birds and other animals a special study, writes 
me under date of August 28th, 1880, as follows; 

'*Diahrotica Longicornis is one of our most abundant beetles here 
in August and September, on thistles—occasionally, also, on Golden 
rods and some other compositsB. I have never noticed it on Am¬ 
brosia, however. Mr. Peters brought in a number this afternoon, 
and I opened the stomachs of two of them and found the whole 
alimentary canal packed with thistle pollen. I have never found 
the species in any bird.” 

In regard to the food of this beetle, I might add that I have this 
year—1881—found them in considerable numbers in my black wax 
beans, in my garden. Upon this point, as well as the prevalence 
of the insect this season, Mr. F. M. Webster, of Waterman, De- 
Kalb county, writes under date of September 2lBt, 1881: 

“While upon the subject of green, 1 wish to say that those little 
miserable green Diabrotica Longicornis are swarming aU over our 
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fields in every possible situation. I have found them not only de¬ 
nuding the ears of corn of silk, but actually eating the kerne it 
being in a state of hardening. To tell you the truth, I have graver 
fears of this insect in the future than I have of the Chinch-bug. 
Up to the first of August I had not noted them in any numbers.’’ 

Putting this with two communications from the same writer of an 
earlier date, we have confirmation of Dr. Boardman’s conjecture, 
that there are more than one brood of the beetles in a season, a 
point we shall want to notice further along. August 8th, 1881, Mr. 
Webster says: 

“The Diahrotica Longicornia has not put in an appearance; have 
not seen a single imago this season.” 

Under date of September 10th, 1881, he writes again: 

“I believe this insect is now at work, but I cannot find the worms. 
Corn is withering about the edges of the fields and on high gravelly 
knolls. I have had but one opportunity to examine, and found all 
the brace roots destroyed, and found only one insect at work, and 
that a small green worm which I have sent to Miss Middleton.” 

It may be well, before giving items from any more letters, to go 
over some of the points already brought forward. 

That this species of Diahrotica is, if anything, a more general 
feeder than 2). Vittata seems to be pretty well established by the 
several observers whose notes we have. According to Dr. Boardman, 
in the perfect state it feeds readily upon the pollen of several com¬ 
posite weeds, the silk and soft kernels of corn, and cucumber and 
other vines; while the larvae have been found by him feeding upon 
the roots of corn and ragweed, and we do not know but they may 
feed upon the roots of any plant whose leaf or pollen or other por¬ 
tion of the top furnishes food for the beetle. Prof. Forbes confirms 
the pollen-eating habit of the beetle, while Mr. Webster attests to 
finding it eating kernels of corn. As before said, I have found the 
beetles eating my beans. As to the number of broods in a season, 
we have good reason to infer that there are two or more, I received 
the larvae spoken of in Dr. Boardman’s letter July Slst, 1880. Some 
of them were, to all appearance, ready to pupate. If they did change 
within the next few days, and hatched August 17 and 18, that would 
give us a pupal perioa of about two weeks, or the same as the 
striped beetle D. Vittata. We are told that it is about a month from 
the time that the egg of the last named species is deposited at the 
roots of the cucumber vine till it is ready to pupate; and that the 
pupal period lasts two weeks, making six weeks from the egg to the 
perfect insect. As the D. Longicornia has the same pupal period and 
a similar habit, it is fair to prdliume that it takes about the same 
time for it to go through witn its transformations, or that there are 
from two to three broods in a season, the last probably passing the 
winter in the ground in the pupa state. The striped beetle deposits 
its eggs near the roots of cucumber and squash vines, and the fact 
that the larvse of this one have been found in the roots of com, and 
of such weeds as furnish food for the beetles, is almost conclusive 
proof that it has the same habit of depositing its eggs. Very natur¬ 
ally we should ask of the extent of injury done by this insect, and 
are we to apprehend danger from it in the future? From Dr. Board- 
udfan’s statement that they did considerable injury in Knox county, 
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as well as Stark, and from information obtained from other sources, 
we may conclude that they were pretty well distributed over .the 
northern portion of the State during 1880. On this, a writer from 
LaSalle county in the Prairie Farmer says: “They have injured 
the crop seriously in this eastern part of the county.” 

But even with such accounts as these we might conclude, as we 
had not known of it before, that it went into the corn-fields because 
of its being more numerous than common, and that other plants 
were its preferred food. As to which plant may constitute its chief 
food it is not possible to say, from lack of observation on that point, 
but we can form some opinion of what we may expect by what it 
has done this season. Wishing to ascertain whether it was numerous 
this year, inquiries were addressed to several parties in different parts 
of the State, and I cull the following from some of their replies: 

Dr. Boardman, under date of July ^9th, 1881, says: 

“In reply to your queries, I would say that the larvae of Dlahrotica 
Longicomis are at work this year, but not so extensively as last. I 
know of a few fields being destroyed by them.” 

He says again substantially the same, under the date of September 
5th. 

Mr. Webster’s notes on the insect for this year have been given 
in another place. Others speak of grubs and wire-worms injuring 
corn considerably, but in such a way as to lead us to suspect the 

f iresence of Diahrotica, to which part of the injury may be attributed, 
t is possible that, like the Chinch-bug and some other insects, this, 
Diabrotica has periods of appearing and disappearing, depending 
upon climatic changes, but upon that we can scarcely offer a con¬ 
jecture now, because of lack of observation. The fact that it is less 
numerous this year than it was last, in places where it did consid¬ 
erable damage, is evidence that it has been affected by either the 
climate, or insect, or other foes. 

The Com Boot-worms are, when at rest, from one-fourth to three- 
eighths of an inch long, the body in its widest part about the size 
of an ordinary pin. The anterior part is more slender than the 
posterior part, the head being quite small, the body slightly depressed. 
The skin is soft and smooth, with the exception of a few very small 
white hairs. The color is white, with a slight yellowish tinge, the 
head, feet, cervical shield and tip of anal se^ent brownish. 

While in confinement they showed themselves to be quite active, 
crawling over objects almost as readily as caterpillars, even up the 
sides of a glass dish in which they were confined. 

The enlarged figure of Diabrotica Vittata, published in several of our 
books, so well represents this larva that it may be taken to illus¬ 
trate it. 

The beetle, or perfect insect of this species, is about the size and 
shape of the Striped Cucumber-beetle (D. Vittata), being about one- 
fourth of an inch long, but it differs very much m color. While the 
Cucumber-beetle is yellow, with black stripes, D. Longicornis is nearly 
a uniform dull, pale-green. Say, who named the species, gives the 
following description of it: 

“Body pale-greenish; eyes blackish; antenna? as long as the body; 
second and third joints con jointed, shorter than the fourth; thorax 
subquadrate; two dilated oval impressed spots placed rather behind 
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the middle; elytra irregularly punctured; three or four obsolete, 
elevated lines, of which the exterior one is largest, and colored by 
a brown fillet which does not attain the tip; a brown common 
sutural line.*’ 


REMEDIES. 

These may be divided into natural and artificial; and the last 
may be again divided into preventive and applied. Under the first 
head, or natural remedies, my first thought was that we must look 
to the birds as aids in lessening the numbers of this beetle; and in 
an article prepared for the Prairie Parmer several birds were men¬ 
tioned as feeding upon the family ChrysomelidaB. The last clause 
of Prof, Forbes’ letter, as quoted in another place, dispels that idea 
however; and as I do not know positively that any other insect 

E reys upon it, nothing can be said with any assurance under this 
ead. It is probable that other insects do feed upon it; in fact, Mr. 
Webster has found some predaceous beetles under such circumstances 
around hills of corn as to lead to the supposition that they were 
after the Corn-root Worms, 

In a small piece of oorii, such as a patch of sweet com in the 
garden, it is probable that some preparation distasteful to the beetles 
mi^ht be so placed about the roots as to prevent eggs being depos¬ 
ited ; but this would be impracticable in a large field where the com 
is mostly planted and cultivated by machinery. English gardeners 
prevent destruction from insects by mixing a little soot with the 
soil of each hill of whatever they plant, and this might be done 
with a few hills of corn in a garden. Also soot with ashes or plaster, 
or a mixture of the last two might be put on each hill after it comes 
up. A tablespoonful of either mixture would be enough for each hill. 
This would give vigorous growth to the com, and would aid in keep¬ 
ing the beetles away. 

But the preventive seems to be the most feasible plan of dealing 
with this insect, and the observations of Dr. Boardman and others 
suggest two ways of accomplishing this—rotation of crops and clean 
cultivation. By reference to Dr. ^oardman’s letters, it will be seen 
that those fields most injured last year were such as had been cul¬ 
tivated in corn for several years, while com planted on new land, 
or land in oats the year before, suffered very little, if any. 

The first field examined was one that “had been cultivated in 
com for a number of years.” 

In another he says: “Occasionally we see a field that is uninjured, 
and these are on new ground or bn ground that was in oats last year. 
So far as I can leam the most serious injury is on lands that 
have been cultivated ip corn for several years in succession.” 

E. S, B., referred to befoi», says, in the Prairie Farmer for September 
7th, 1880: “The corn seems to be literally'alive now with a greenish 
bug about the size of a lady-bug. They eat the husk on the end of 
the ear, and some of the kernel while in a soft state. There was 
about ten acres out of forty badly injured, all on ground that was 
planted to corn last year.” In another part of the same article he 
says: “The pest has been known here (LaSalle Co.) several years 
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ago, damaging some fields as much as seven or eight years ago.” 
Imis would seem to confirm the idea that the insect had a periodi¬ 
city of about seven years similar to the Chinch-bug. 

But little more need be said on this point. While the beetle has 
^ngs and can fiy, it seems evident from the facts above noted that 
it does not usually fiy very far, but deposits its eggs at the roots 
of the same plants, or those contiguous to the ones on which, as 
a beetle, it feeds. 

If, as I suspect, the last brood pass the winter in the ground, 
probably as pupae, then we can see why they would be more numer¬ 
ous in a field that is cultivated in com the year after. If, upon 
emerging, they do not find their food-plant, they must seek one else¬ 
where or perish, and only a small number of them seem to find 
their way to the corn. But if weeds are allowed to grace the fences 
and roadsides, as they usually do, they can resort to these, and a 
good supply be kept alive to make it necessary to find some means 
to prevent injury from them in subsequent years. 

All observers found that the pollen of various plants in bloom 
through August and September were eaten by swarms of these 
beetles, while Br. Boardman found the larvse in the roots of one of 
them. From this it is evident that if weeds are allowed to grow 
freely along the fences and roadsides, they will furnish the means of 
harboring these, as well as many other insects, and carrying them 
over from crop to crop, as I have hinted above, for the weeds re¬ 
main green long after the com is too ripe and dry for them to eat. 
The same might be said, probably, of other insects. Indeed, I am 
pretty well satisfied that rotation of crops and clean cultivation 
would not only result in a better yield, from the good effect it would 
have on the land, but would greatly lessen the damages from inju¬ 
rious insects. 
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THE WHEAT-STBAlW WOBM. 


BY PROF. G. H. FRENCH. 

{Isosoma AUynii, French.) 

As Mr. John Marten and myself were passing a field of wheat, 
just before harvest, in the summer of 1880, our attention was 
attracted by seeing a great many apparently light-heads, some of 
which were on stalks that were partly dead, though, as a field, the 
gram was not quite ripe. Upon examination, many of the heads 
were found only partially filled. Our first thought was that Hessian- 
flies had caused this deficiency in fruiting, but there were very few 
signs of them to be found, either then present or having been pres¬ 
ent. Upon cutting open the stalks there were found inside one or 
more small, yellowish worms, and, as these were to be found in 
more than half of the stalks examined, it was at once concluded 
that here was the cause. From the examination we were able to 
give them with our pocket-lenses, we thought they must be the larvee 
of some dipterous insect, as they were without feet. I took a few 
pieces of the stalks containing the worms, but Mr. Marten took the 
most that were taken from the field, as he was at the time one of 
the assistants in the State Entomologist’s office, knowing that rear¬ 
ing them to the perfect state would decide to what order of insects 
they belonged. As my time was fully occupied with other matters, 
the portion took by me received but little attention, and as a con¬ 
sequence they dried up, instead of producing the perfect insects. 
Mr. Marten collected more of the stalks afterwards, and, after keep¬ 
ing them for a time, found a single green fly in the jar containing 
the stalks, that had evidently come from the samples, though I do 
not know that the pupa case frgm which it was hatched was found. 
The fly was thought be a species of Chlorops, though what species 
was not determined, and indeed cannot be well now, for the speci¬ 
men was accidentally destroyed, though it might approximately be 
identified from the description that was taj^en. No other specimens 
were obtained. 

Dr. Thomas referred to this in the Prairie Farmer of August 
28th, 1880, giving Mr. Marten’s description of the insect reared, an 
account of where larvsB were found in the wheat, and a general 
account, by way of comparison, of the manner in which species of 
Chlorops were known to work in Europe—the title of the article 
being “A new enemy to wheat.” As only one specimen was obtained, 
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and as there were plenty of larv® to be found in the fields long after 
the grain was cut, some doubt was entertained as to the relation of 
the fly hatched to the general mass of larvsB, especially as it was 
known that the larv«e of insects belonging to at least three of the 
orders of insects—Hymenoptera, Lepidoptera and Diptera—at times 
were to be found in wheat-stalks, it was to settle this uncertainty 
that I decided to try to rear the perfect insects, if they should be 
found in the wheat this year, 1881, 

An examination of the stalks this year, just before harvest, showed 
that they were fully as numerous as they were last; and I can, per¬ 
haps, do no better than to give some dates and conditions of insects 
as I find them in my note-book. The first specimens were taken 
June 15th, the wheat nearly ready for harvest. A more careful exam¬ 
ination, with the aid of a low-power object-glass in the compound 
microscope, revealed the fact that, though the larvae were footless, 
there were minute processes along the sides, that were thrust out at 
pleasure, and that it had a distinct transverse head armed with two 
totinct brown jaws. From this I thought them hymenopterous 
instead of dipterous larvae. 

June 80th, more specimens were taken from the fields, mostly from 
stalks left standmg in harvesting, though some from the stubble; 
also found a fly in the jar containing the first lot of specimens, and, 
upon search, the pupa-case in the stalk from which it hatched. 
This was quite different from the fly obtained by Mr. Marten last 
summer, of a different color and much larger. It was evident that 
this was not the imago of one of the yellowish larvae, of which I 
had so many, I may say that about this time Miss Nettie Middle- 
ton found a fly in stalks she had, which I suppose to be the same, 
but have not seen it. 

July 8th, found two hymenopterous insects hatched in the jar con¬ 
taining the first specimens, but they were evidently the parasites of 
Hessian-flies, as a stalk containing two pupae of that msect was 
placed in the jar. The insects inside the stalks were at that time 
still larvae, as far as examined. 

July 20th, a hymenopterous insect was found in the second lot of 
stalks, and there was no doubt but that it came from one of them. 
Upon going to the field I found one hatched, still inside the stalk, 
but in the act of gnawing out. Besides this I found several pupae 
and larvae in the stalks, the proportion of those found that day that 
had changed to pupae being about one-fourth of all found, the three- 
fourths being still larvae. After this, I have dates of finding them 
hatched, both in the house and in the field, up to August 20th, demon¬ 
strating apparently that the insect that had done the damage was 
no other than the small four-winged flies. 

On August 20th, out of 20 infested stalks taken at random in the 
field in a place skipped in reaping, 8 had hatched and gnawed out, 
4 were still larvae, 8 were changed to chrysalids, 5 were dead and 8 
were hatched, had partially gnawed through the stalk, but' had not 
made their escape. 
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WHEEE POXJND. 

The time the eggs were deposited that produced these larva is 
unknown, and can only be surmised from the time of hatching of 
the perfect insects and the place in the stalk where the larva are 
found. This was inside the culm or stalk, a few inches from the 
ground, very seldom in the straw between the head and the upper 
]oint, more frequent in the straw below this upper joint, and in the 
next intemode below. They were in the interior of the stalk, usually 
close to or a little above the joint or node, working in the soft 
tissue forming the interior, the natural cavity serving in most cases 
to contain them, but in some instances they gnaw a partial chan¬ 
nel to one side of this. Where' the stalk is large they may some¬ 
times be found completely embedded in the tissue of the stalk, just 
outside the hollow center, but in such instances they were always 
pretty close to or in the joint, where the stalk tissue is thickest. 
Sometimes more than one worm would be found in the same stalk, 
but in such cases they would be found in different parts of the same 
internode or in different intemodes, it being no uncommon thing to 
find two intemodes infested. In no instance did 1 find a stalk 
swollen by their presence, as in the case of stalks infested with 
Joint-worms {Isosoma Tlordei), there being no external indication of 
the presence of the worm other than a somewhat premature ripen¬ 
ing of the grain and less of it in the head. While the natural 
cavity in the internodes furnished them a retreat often large enough 
to contain them, the walls of this cavi<^y were considerably gnawed 
from half an inch to an inch and perhaps more, often almost or 
quite to the hard exterior. Some stalks appeared to be a little 
spongy in their interior, as though the presence of the worm had 
caused an abnormal growth, but an examination of such places 
with a glass showed that their structure was not different from 
other portions of the interior of the culm, no additional fiber depos¬ 
ited, nor any bending or hardening of that present, it all being 
continuous with the tissue above. 

The manner in which the injury is done by this worm seems to 
differ from that of the ordinary Joint-worm more in the way than 
in the effect. According to Dr. Pitch and others the presence of 
the worm in the bard tissue of the outside of the stalk, whether of 
the joint or of the internode, a little removed from the joint, arrests 
the flow of sap by the hard, knotty gall, but this seems to arrest 
the flow more from breaking the internal fibers of the intemode. In 
this case there is not so often a breaking down qI the stalk as with 
the Joint-worm, for the erect position of the culm is not interfered 
with, and the outer or stiff portion remains entire till the perfect in¬ 
sect is ready to emerge. The chief influence upon the wheat seenas 
to be exerted during the later stages of its gro^^h, when the worm is 
approaching its maturity, as it is then probably a more rapid feeder. 
As evidence of this, the heads are fully formed, to all appearance, 
but the grain in them is light, and they ripen prematurely, showing 
hat the supply of material for the full development of the head has 
een cut off. 
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EGGS DEPOSITED—WHEN. 

As stated before, we can only conjecture a reply to this. From 
what was found, as stated above, in the examination of the twenty 
stalks August 20th, it might be inferred that the eggs were deposited 
in the young wheat in the fall, for in that instance over half of 
them had already hatched, only one-fifth remaining as live larvee. 
I am, notwithstanding this, inclined to the opinion that the eggs 
are not deposited in the fall, but that a certain portion of them 
pass the winter in the straw, and provide for the continuance of 
the species the following spring. Drs. Fitch, Harris and others 
found this the case with the ordinary Joint-worm, and at the same 
time that a few hatched out in the latter part of summer or fall. 
I think the character of the past season will account for the great 
numbers hatching out this year, the summer, as is well known, 
being very hot and dry. If this be true, there will be less of the 
worms next season, because of more of them going through their 
changes after harvest this year. * 

Another point favoring the view that the eggs are deposited in 
the spring, is the fact that an examination of my specimens of straw, 
made while writing this (November 28th) shows that all that did not 
hatch during the summer are now live pupae. In this it seems to 
differ from the Joint-worm, which. Dr. Fitch says, “remains in its 
cell in the larva state through the winter, and changes to a pupa 
with the first warm days of spring,” for it seems these have changed 
to pupae preparatory to hibernating. 

Another evidence in favor of the view held may be stated: their 
position in the stalk. The eggs of the fall brood of Hessian-flies 
are laid on the blades, and the maggot works its way down to the 
first or umer joint, this being at the time below the surface of the 
ground. These worms are found one, two or three joints below this, 
a point not easily reached by the female to deposit her eggs in the 
fall, but easily reached after the wheat has begun to grow in the 
spring. While I can not say, from actual observation, that the eggs 
are deposited in the spring, the above facts furnish us pretty strong 
reasons for thinking they are, and I have no doubt future observa¬ 
tion will prove the conjecture correct. It can not be that there are 
two broods, for no stalks were .found prior to July 20th, showing 
their work that did not also contain the larvae. 

Before closing this part of the subject, I may say that November 
29th I examined the wheat stubble in the field, and found these 
insects in the pupa state the same as those in my rearing-jars; 
while the regular gall-producing Joint-worms, evidently Isosoma 
Hordei, were found in the larva state in a clump of rye stalks, as 
also in a species of rye grass {Eilymus Canadensis). 


THEIB FOOD PLANTS. 

' In order that I might learn as much as possible of the habits of 
this insect, with a view of ascertaining what remedies would be 
most efficient, a number of species of grass were examined, to see 
if wheat alone constitutes the food of the worm, or whether our wild 



or cultivated grasses formed a part of its diet. Nothing of the 
kind was found in any of the cultivated grasses, either the annual 
or perennial, but a worm was found in the center of the culms of 
Elymus Canadensis, or Canada Wild Rye grass, that from its position 
and manner of work seemed to be the same, but was a little paler 
in color than the Wheat-stalk worm. Later examinations after the 
perfect wheat insects began to appear, proved that, while they 
seemed related to the wheat insects, they were not the same, the 
fly being about the same length and color, but more slender, less 
hairy, and all the feet and legs black or fuscous. There was a 
little difference in the manner of work. While both occupied the 
center of the culms, the one in the grass was quite as often found 
in the middle of the int^mode^ or some point a little above the 
joint or at the joint, while the Wheat-stalk worm was mostly just 
above the joint. 

At the same time, what was evidently the regiilar Joint-worm 
was to be found in the swollen joints of the same species of grass, 
and another related species, Gymnostichum Hystrix, but no worms 
were to be found in the center of the culms of the last. Besides 
these, another worm was found in the culms of lYicuspis Seslerioides, 
or Tall Red-top, a coarse wild grass. These were rather more 
slender than the Wheat-stalk worms, of a white color, and to be 
found just within the outside hard portion of the culm, in the more 
spongy tissue, but always outside of the internal hollow. From the 
course and size of the burrow, it would seem that the egg was 
deposited about an inch above the joint or node, and the larva, 
when hatched, had worked its way downward. On the 29ih of 
November, some stalks of this grass were examined, and the insects 
infesting them were then in the larva state. In my examinations 
of wheat stalks, during the summer, one or two specimens were 
found that resembled these, and might have been the same, though 
I can make this only as a conjecture. 

As far as the grasses of our immediate locality were concerned, 
this practically settled the question of grass as a food-plant for the 
wheat insect. It is true, in the light of Dr. Walsh’s conclusions, 
relating to all the different forijis of Joint-worms being identical, 
the single specimen of perfect insect obtained from the stem of 
Elymus may have been an aberrant form of the wheat-stalk insect, 
for all the difference in color, but the structural differences would 
indicate that it was a different species. The two species of wild 
barley— Hordeum —common to this State, were not examined, for 
the reason that H. Jubatum is rare here, and the other species, 
JET. Pratense, is so early a grass that it disappears before harvest 
time. For this reason I should^think it improbable that this grass 
can form a food-plant for the wheat insect, for it is too short-lived 
to allow the larva to develop before the stalks would die. 


THE EXTENT OF DAMAGE. 

But little can be said on this part of the subject beyond my per¬ 
sonal observations. I find in the American Entomologist for July, 
1880, (Vol. 3, page 181,) an insect referred to that may perhaps be 
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the Wheat-stalk worm. J. K. P. W., of Andersonville, Tenn., sends 
the editor some infested wheat stems, stating that “nearly or quite 
every stalk seems to be affected with them; as a consequence the 
straw is inclined to fall before the wheat is fully ripe.” The editor 
m reply states that the worm was the larva of a bymenopterous 
insect, but new to him. 

I have examined the wheat fields in quite a number of localities 
in Jackson county, of this State, and find the worms present in 
about the same numbers in the different localities. I have also 
written to a number of persons in different parts of the State, 
mostly north of here, but could elicit no information from any one. 
In a short trip to Lawrence county, the fore part of September, I 
examined the wheat stubble and found some of the worms, but in 
much less numbers than in places in Jackson county. I could not 
learn that spring wheat was affected with the worms, it not being 
raised here, all the fields examined by myself being winter wheat. 
From the smallness of the number found in Lawrence county, I am 
inclined to think the insect is not found north ot southern Illinois, 
rather that it is a southern insect, and that it seems probable the 
Tennessee insects above referred to are our Wheat-stalk worms. If 
however we may take the almost universal light yield of wheat 
through Southern Illinois the past season, as an index of the presence 
of the Wheat-stalk worm, then we have some idea of the amount 
of damage done. I thmk in a measure this may be done. There 
have been a few Hessian-flies, but not enough to do any great 
amount of damage in this locality, and I think, from all I can learn, 
the same is true of the most of this part of the State. It is pro¬ 
bable that the early coming on of cold weather a year ago, and the 
sudden opening of spring this year, helped to make some fields light 
where the growth last fall was weak; but where the fields produced 
a ^e growth of straw, and the abundant heads gave promise of a 
good yield, the light heads and scant yield of inferior grain can not 
be laid to these causes. In each case such heads examined by 
myself and others were found to be on a stalk containing one or 
more Wheat-stalk worms. 

This condition of the wheat fields I find to have been quite com¬ 
mon, from conversation with parties residing in different places. 
One person tells me that in a locality in the western part of Franklin 
county the wheat looked fair when heading, but the heads were light, 
so much so that one farmer did not cut a part of his field. Anotner 
person, do not remember the county, found the heads light in his 
field, and cutting some of the stalks open found worms inside. A 
Mr. Me Adam, in the western part of Jackson county, when asked 
how his wheat yielded, said it was very light; I found plenty of the 
Wheat-stalk worms in the stubble. Numerous other instances of 
this character might be given, but perhaps here is enough. I am 
satisfied that a considerable portion of the light crop of wheat that 
has pervaded the whole of this part of the State the past season 
can be attributed to this cause. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE WHEAT STALK WORM. 

After carefully looking over what has been written of our American 
species of Isosorruiy to which the Joint-worm belongs, and a comparison 
of the Wheat-stalk insect with the others both in structure and habits, 
I am convinced that it is a new species, and have named it Isosoma 
AUynii as at the head of this article. I do not expect to give here a 
scientific description, but would refer the reader to the pages of the 
Canadian Entomologist for that, as I believe it best here to give only so 
much of a description of the different stages and manner of work as 
will enable any one to recognize the insect. The manner of work has 
already been given, so that we will begin with 


THE LARVA. 

In size, shape and color, this is almost identical with the larva of 
Isosoma Hordei. It is a small yellow or pale-orange footless worm, 
about .16 of an inch long, rather slender, and tapering slightly towards 
either end. 

Under the better pocket-lenses a distinct tranverse head may be seen 
on one end of the body, armed beneath with a pair of brown jaws. 
Though footless, when in motion, it seems to push out little projections 
along the sides of the body by the aid of which, and a wriggling move¬ 
ment, it is capable of some progression. These are found on the inside 
of the stalks usually just above a joint, occasionally more than one in 
a place, but generally if there is more than one m a stalk they are 
in different intemodes. In a previous part of this article I have stated 
that they are seldom found in the space between the upper joint and 
the head. I have found a very few of the grass form in that position, 
but cannot recall now finding any of the Wheat-stalk worms in that 
position. When about to pupate they are generally very close to the 
joint. 


THE PUPA. 

This is at first pale yellowish but finally jet-black, shinning, from, 
.10 to .12 of an inch long by about .02 of an inch wide. The pupa that 
formed in the summer, or rather that produced the flies in the summer, 
were in various parts of the gnawed chamber, but I notice those in the 
stubble the last of November are pretty well down in the tissure of the 
joint. In position, the pupa rests with the head upward. 

The time of change from larva*to pupa has been spoken of before. 
I cannot say just what time that change took place, with those not 
• hatching out during the summer, for my observations on my specimens 
were not carried beyond August 30th, when a number of them were still 
in the larva state. Some further examinations were made in the 
grasses, but not in the wheat till the last of November, when all remain¬ 
ing were found to be pupes. Of those that went through with all of 
their changes during the summer, none were observed as pupa up to 
July 8th, and July 20th a few perfect insects were observed. At tnis 
season, then, the pupal period did not last more than 13 days, and per¬ 
haps much less than that. ^ 
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THE FLY. 

The perfect insect is a small four-winged fly, somewhat resembling 
a wasp but much smaller, and belonging to the same scientific order 
or Hymenoptera. It is on an average .08 of an inch long, the females 
measuring .10 and the males .00 or .07 of an inch, the body is slender, 
straight, the abdomen gradually tapering from the base. The body, 
head and antenn© are black, the wings transparent, both under the 
microscope showing the presence of short minute hairs. The legs are 
variable. Out of 4 males and 10 females examined, all the males had 
all the femurs, or the basal-joints of the le^s, yellow, the front tibiae, or 
second joint yellow, the middle and hind tibiae, yellow at the ends, but 
the rest dark or fuscous, and the termmal joints of the feet dusky, the 
others yellow. Six of the females had the femurs of the front legs fus¬ 
cous or dusky, basal half of tibiae dusky, terminal joint of feet the 
same, all the rest yellow. The middle pair all yellow except the termi¬ 
nal joints of the feet. The hind pair like the front. Another specimen 
had all the femurs pale-red and the tibiae all dusky except at the ends, 
but probably the pale-red was yellow in life, as the poison by which 
they were killed, (cyanide of potassium) makes that change in yellow. 
Another specimen had the legs yellow where these were pale-red. 
Another like the first only the middle tibiae a little clouded at base. 
In all the specimens the terminal joint of each foot was dusky. The 
antenn© were a little enlarged at the end. 

When the insect had cast off its pupa skin it gnawed a small round 
hole in the side of the stalk, just large enough to allow it to emerge, 
but inside the hole was considerably widened in its passage through the 
soft internal tissue. As the straw or stubble left in the fields through 
the winter becomes considerably decayed, this will not be a difficult 
task to those coming out in the spring. 


REMEDIES. 

The applied remedy for the Wheat-stalk worm must, so far as I can 
see, be the same as for the joint-worm; that is burning the straw and 
stubble. When the joint-worm was so destructive to barley in New 
York a number of years ago, the farmers refrained from raismg barley 
for a year or two, or perhaps in some instances more, and of course 
they were not troubled with joint-worms in their barley, for a number 
of years at least. Such a remedy with this insect in the wheat would 
be like effective, but perhaps need not be resorted to now. If after 
harvest the straw be spread over the field, and both straw and stubble 
be burned, that must destroy the worms. As in Southern Illinois the 
weeds grow up rapidly after the wheat is cut, often to such an extent*^ 
that it would be difficult to burn the stubble by the time the wheat is 
thrashed, it would be a good idea to run a mowing machine over the 
ground, allow the weeds to dry, and then bum stubble, straw and weeds, 
thus rendering the land free of foul growths as well as the next crop 
free from insects. As in other remedies of this kind, to be effectual 
it must be participated in by all the farmers of a community, as the 
insects can readily fly from field to field. 
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Writers say that plowing under the stubble does not discommode the 
joint-worm, and from the fact that this insect is known to appear in 
great numbers two years in succession in the same field, it is doubtless 
true of the Wheat-stalk worms. 

It has been ascertained that some insects are more numerous and 
consequently more troublesome some years than others, and that those 
years here occur at regularly marked intervals, depending upon the wet¬ 
ness and dryness of the seasons. Is this insect subject to the same law ? 
I think it is, though I am aware I base that opinion on very small evi¬ 
dence. This year has been a dry season, there being scarcely any rain 
during the months of July and August, and for this reason, and this 
alone, I think four-fifths of the Wheat-stalk worms either changed to 
pupffi and produced the perfect insects or died. 

Last year the most faithful care and watching of the infested 
stalks failed to produce any perfect insects; and I may add here 
that I have this year failed to get any perfect insects from my first 
lot of specimens collected, and which have been kept in the shade, 
though I have now live pupae in that jar, all those I have raised 
being from specimens later gathered, after they had begun to feel 
some of the etfe<?fc8 of the drought. Last year was more of an ordi¬ 
nary year, more favorable for the worms to undergo their trans- 
forpaations in their rpgular manner, for I believe to hatch out in 
great numbers during July and August is not their normal condition. 

If I am correct in my conjecture, we may not look for very much 
trouble from that insect next year, nor perhaps for two or three 
years. If we take the one-fifth that were still larvae August 20th, 
and deduct from them the number that would be likely to perish 
after that before pupating, and again the number that must be de¬ 
stroyed during the winter, the number left to provide for a brood 
next season becomes very small. Hence we may safely conclude, I 
think, that wheat will not be troubled with them next year to any 
great extent, and I think we have good reason to conclude that, if 
every seventh year is to be like 1881, the same effects will be pro¬ 
duced as have been this year. 


Note.— While the above is going through the press, I take the opportunity to make a 
correction. Since writing the article, Imsoma Allynn has been found to be a specks of 
Eupelmus, another genus of the family Chalctdidtp, and will be known as E, Allyrm. Dur¬ 
ing my investigation of the wheat-insect. I obtained from a stalk of a species of wild 
grass (Elumus CanadenBis)another insect, a genuine Isosoma, working on the inside of the 
stalk in the same manner as the one on the inside of the wheat-straw which 1 described 
in the ’Canadian Entomologist” for January, 1882, as Isosorna Elymi, I have since ob¬ 
tained from my wheat-straws a number of wingless female insects that seem to be the 
same as the one obtained from the grass, and which were without doubt the authors of 
the mischief to the wheat They agree in color except that the wingless specimens are a 
little lighter where both have pale markings Both have nine joints to the antennm, 
these being black except at the base which is pale or brownish. The legs are brownish- 
black except the joints and feet which are pale, the feet bein£r the lightest. The body is 
black, the abdomen let-black, the head^nd thorax with a brownish tinge with a pale spot 
on the front part of the thorax above ana on the sides, and some pale beneath. Thev differ 
some in size. The wingless ones are from .10 to .11 of an inch long, while the other Is only 
.07 of an inch, but premature development may make the difference. 

The genus Eupelmus is parasitic as far as known, and I presume E. Allyntt is no excep¬ 
tion. I may say that I have obtained another specimen of this species from a gall in a 
stalk produced evidently by the regular Joint-worm [Isosoma Hordei). From this and 
from the fact that my specimens were obtained from "burrows made in the wheat-stalks 
by this new Isosoma, it seems to me that we have here a parasite on the real Wheat- 
stalk worm. 

The above new facts make a little less forcible the effect of the dry summer upon the 
Wheat-stalk worms, though only partially negativing what was said on that subject, for 
auite a per cent, of the larvm were found dead toward the close of the drouth, to which no 
other cause could be attributed than the dry weather. It should be borne in mind also 
that the Eupelmuiia a probable destroyer of the real wheat enemy: and as far as I can see 
now the real Wheat-stalk worm is i/*osomo ^ ^ ^ FRENCH 

—6 ■ ■ 
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THE COEN-WORM, OR BOLL-WORM. 

^ By Prof. G. H. French. 

XHeliothis mmegera, Hub.) 

Most of the insects that come before the economic entomologist, 
for consideration are comparatively local in their depredations, 
though a few are found over a large area. The Chinch-bug, sO 
dreaded by the farmers of the Mississippi Valley, is almost unknown, 
except by name, to those of the eastern and central States; the 
Eocky Mountain Locust is dreaded only in a belt west of the Mis¬ 
sissippi river. The Cotton-worm (Aletia) is of necessity confined to 
.the cotton-producing States, and so on. On the other hand, the 
Colorado Potato Beetle may travel wherever the tuber is grown; the 
Cabbage-worm {IHeris Rapa) seems inclined to spread over the whole 
United States, and the same may be said of a few others. The 
caterpiller now under consideration in a measure belongs to the lat¬ 
ter class of insects. It has been found not only in various parts of 
our dominion, but in parts of the other continents. An insect, to 
enjoy such a wide range, must either feed upon a diversity of food, 
or upon some plant that is susceptible of cultivation under varying 
climatic situations—from the cold of Canada to the almost tropical 
heat of the Gulf States, Both of these may be said of the Corn- 
worm. As corn, in some of its varieties, may be cultivated in all 
portions of the Union, this plant may serve as food for this cater¬ 
pillar; and it may be classed, wherever corn is raised, as an inju¬ 
rious insect upon that plant. But while this is true, the .varied 
food habit of tnis insect is such that it feeds readily upon cotton in 
the Southern States; on tomatoes in the Central States, where that 
crop is almost a staple; and it has been found in various localities 
feeding on green beans and peas, upon the stem of the garden 
Gladiolus, and upon pumpkins. In Europe the list is increased by 
the addition of the heads of hemp and the leaves of tobacco and 
lucerne. In my article on this insect, in the Seventh Illinois Report 
of the State Entomologist, occurs this statement: ^If I mistake 
not, I have found the same worm in the growing seed pod of a 
species of Hibiscus (ff. Qrandiflora) that grows along our streams.** 
Lately I have examined pods of this plant sent me from Grand 
Tower, Ill., by Mr. John Marten, and 1 find the cate.rpillar within 
them resembling, in size and some of its markings, a third-grown 
Corn-worm, but in reality it is a Pyralid larva, related, I should 
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judge, to the genus Amphaloeera. These are what I found in the 

S ods sent me, and the probability is that this rough, hairy plant 
oes not form part of tne food of this insect, though some of the 
smoother species may. 

As may be supposed, an insect having so wide a range, and feed¬ 
ing upon such a diversity of plants, will be known in different 
localities by different names, as it seems to be more destructive to 
one or another of the plants that forms its food. Hence, in the 
8outh, where it is perhaps second to the Cotton-worm in destroying 
the staple of that region, it is known as the Boll-worm, because it 
feeds principally upon the growing bolls or pods or the unopened 
flower buds. Where cotton is seldom or never raised, but where 
this caterpillar disputes the claim of the farmer to his roasting ears, 
it is called the Corn-worm. Even in the South, where the worm is 
found on both cotton and corn, it has been common to speak of it 
by such names as would indicate the crops destroyed. If tomatoes, 
for some reason, form the staple of a section of country, then the 
habitual finding it half buried in the tomatoes gains for it the name 
of Tomato-worm; and it has usually been customary to write of the 
insect under one or the other of these titles, according to the class 
to be benefited by the writing. 

But little need be said of this species from a purely scientific 
standpoint. It is admitted by entomologists that it belongs to the 
order Lepidoptera, family Noctunhe, and genus and species as given 
at the head of this article. The habits of the larvae of this family 
differ in that some are leaf-eating, while others have a boring habit, 
though not in the sense of the wood-boring beetles, for the boring is 
done in tissue comparatively soft or in hollow stems. A classifica¬ 
tion of this kind, while it does not place those together that quite 
agree in structure, would have its advantages when we consider the 
ways and means of preventing destruction to crops by them. This 
would place the species of Heliothis and allied genera with Oortyna 
and its allies. But this need not be discussed further here. 


AS A BOLL-WORM. 

As the northern portions of the United States are but little inter¬ 
ested in the cultivation of cotton, and as Professor J. Henry Com¬ 
stock has given a somewhat detailed account of the work of this 
insect in the cotton-fields, this branch of the subject may be passed 
over lights. In doing this I shall give what will “^be practically a 
digest of Prof. Comstock’s paper. 

It appears that the eggs are deposited shortly after twilight, when 
the moms first begin to fly. Mr. Glover and Professor Eiley state 
substantially that the eggs are deposited singly on the outside of 
the involucre surrounding the flower-bud of the young boll, but 
Professor Comstock states that he has found them upon other parts 
of the plants quite as much as upon the involucre. As soon as the 
egg is hatched, the young larva feeds upon the tender tissue of 
umatever portion of the plant it is upon. Soon after this, it begins 
to bore its way through the covering to the boll and into the noil 
itself; but if the egg is deposited upon a leaf or a stem, it may be 
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several days from the time of hatching before it finds its way into 
the boll. In fact, Professor Comstock is of the opinion that a larva 
may attain its full growth by feeding upon the leaves, though this 
is evidently the exception and not the rule, as the instinct of the 
species seems to direct the young worm, as soon as it has eaten 
enough to give it the necessary strength, to seek for a flower-bed or 
a young boll. In this way a single caterpillar may destroy several 
bolls as it travels from one to another, eating out the more tender 
vital parts of the unopened buds, or the newly forming bolls. As a 
natural consequence, all the buds or bolls thus eaten wither and fall 
to the ground; but before doing so they are abandoned by the worm, 
which seeks for fresher food. When it has attained sufficient size, 
it attacks the larger bolls, eating out all or nearly aU of the inte¬ 
rior, causing that which is not eaten to decay by the rain that may 
enter the hole, or the exudation of sap from the wounded part. 

Professor Comstock states that the destruction of the essential 
parts of the flpwer before the boll or the pistil has been fertilized, 
IS sometimes as great a source of loss as the destruction of the 
maturing bolls. It should not be lost sight of, however, that in the 
economy of the plant, the destruction of a bud before it opens, or 
of a flower before the fruit begins to form, is not so exhaustive to 
the plant as the destruction of the fruit after it has wholly or partly 
formed. In the first place the effort of the plant to produce fruit 
has been thwarted before much of the nutriment for that purpose 
had been used, and new buds at once put forth in place of those 
destroyed, with the energy of the plant but little impaired. In the 
latter case, more of the nutritive material has gone into the fruit, 
and a less number of new buds will be formed than if the fruit 
were destroyed in its early stages. In plants that are practically 
ever-bearing by reason of not bearing profusely, this would have but 
little effect, but most plants have their limit of production, other 
than frost or other climatic changes. I would not say this with any 
view of disparaging any reports upon the amount of injury done to 
the crop by injury to the buds or young bolls, but to call attention 
to a fact that may be overlooked. 

The extent of injury done to cotton in the South by this worm is 
estimated by Professor Comstock as scarcely less than that done by 
the Cotton-worm. He bases this conclusion partly upon his own 
observations, but largely upon reports received from others during 
the year that he was assigned to investigate the cotton insects, as 
well as a collation of facts from other reports upon the subject, 
covering the observations of a number of years. A few sentences 
culled from some of these reports may not be uninteresting: 

“ There is one other insect that has destroyed more cotton in this 
locahty within the last four years than all other insects combinedv 
It is known here as the Boll-worm.”—[J. W. J., Titus Co., Texas. 

“ Many think that the Boll-worm is more destructive on an average 
than the Caterpillar, for the reason that it attacks the cotton, more 
or less, every year,”—[H. H., Hawkinsville, Ala, 

“ The Boll-worm does us, upon the whole more damage than the 
Cotton-worm.”—[A. J. C., Montezuma, Ga. 
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These are but fair samples of the opinions expressed in th^ ex¬ 
tracts of reports in Professor Comstock’s paper, showing the light in 
which the insect is held by the planters of the principal cotton¬ 
growing region. In Illinois, and other States adjoining, cotton does 
not form the staple product, but during the seasons it grows readily 
and comes to maturity through the southern counties, and, where 
raised, would be subject to the attacks of the Boll-worm the same 
as in the South. 

Practically, we ^can not separate the work of this insect as a Boll- 
worm from its work as a Corn-worm, for it is pretty evident that 
these two plants, in a measure, supplement each other in carrying 
over the species from one season to another. In the cotton-growing 
region the early brood of worms ft found in the terminal buds of 
the com, while the late brood, after the com has become too hard 
for them to longer feed upon, is found upon the cotton plants. It 
has been found that where a farmer had a field of com in which 
he had taken pains to kill all the Heliothis worms, his cotton did 
not suffer from the Boll-worm. North of the cotton belt, the worm 
has the same habit, as has been shown by Mr. Treat, of New Jer¬ 
sey; but here there are but two broods of the worms, and the eggs 
for the last brood are usually deposited upon ears that are suffi¬ 
ciently late in maturing that tne worms may get their growth before 
the com hardens. 

Before closing this part of the subject, it should be stated that, 
from examination of the buds and young bolls of cotton that had 
fallen withered to the ground. Professor Comstock is of the opinion 
that the amount of damage done by the Boll-worm is slightly over¬ 
estimated. Some of the buds showed evidences of having been 
pierced by some hemipterous or other beaked insect, instead of 
gnawed by the young Boll-worm. Others were probably blasted by 
rains or some other causes operating to prevent fertilization, which 
would result in blighting. This would take a little from the results 
of such estimates as were based upon the amount of those strewn 
upon the ground around the plants. 


AS A COBN-WORM. 


Where the season is long enough, and the summers sufficiently 
warm for com to be grown, it may be subject to the attacks of 
Corn-worms, but it is only in the more moderately warm portions 
of the corn-growing region where swous damage is done. Professor 
Biley says, m his third Missouri Beport: 

“I have seen whole fields of com nearly mined in this way in the 
State of Kentucky, but nowhere have I known it to be so destmc- 
tive as in Southern Illinois.” 

' Other extracts might be given to show that it is more destructive 
through a belt of about the latitude of Southern Illinois than further 
north or south. I would assign the following as a probable reason. 
In the South cotton seems to be preferred as a food-plant, and as 
soon as the cotton attains considerable size the moths deposit their 
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eggs .upon this instead of the 

this elect appeared in the November number of the American 
Cotton Planter,” in which the writer says: 

“Now Mr. Editor, my opinion is that I can trace the wormH 
from the corn-fields to the cotton-fields, though I may be mistaken 
in this; but the first place that I can find the worn, the same 
species, is in the corn-fields, in the roasting-ears. I have looked 
and examined in every hole and corner to find where they made 
their first appearance, and I can find them nowhere but in the corn- 
fields. There they may be found in the roasting-ears. 


It is said that the Corn-worm or Boll-worm was unknown in the 
Southern States previous to 1811. It was not till 1854 that it was 
known that the two were identical, and then writers stated, as a 
reason for finding the same worm in both plants, that the com 
matures with tlie first brood of worms, and hence the second and 
third broods are to be found feeding upon the cotton-plants. North 
of the section mentioned there are only two broods, with perhaps 
only one in the northern limit of the corn belt. Wher^ there is only 
one brood, very few of the worms might be expected to be found, 
as is the case, for a large number of the chrysalids must be killed 
by freezing, from the accidental disintegration of their cells, by in¬ 
sects getting into their cells and feeding upon them, and other 
causes. The same causes are to be found working where there are 
two broods, causing the early brood to be less numerous than the 
late. 

The amount of« damage done to the corn by this insect varies 
with different seasons, some years but little; during others the corn 
over a considerable area may be so injured as to be of very little 
value. The oft-quoted report from Kansas is a case that well rep¬ 
resents sections large or small, during years when the insect is 
numerous; and as it is so good an illustration I will quote it here: 


“In 18S0—the year of the great drought in Kansas—the corn crop 
in that State was almost entirely mined by the Corn-worm. Ac¬ 
cording to the ‘Prairie Farmer’ of January 31, 1861, one county 
there, which raised 433,000 bushels of corn in 1859, only produced 
5,000 bushels of poor, wormy stuff in I860; and this, we are told, 
was a fair sample of most of the counties in Kansas. The damage 
done was not by any means confined to the grain actually eaten by 
the worm, but, as we are informed in the same excellent article 
just now referred to, the ends of the ears of corn, when partially 
devoured and left by this worm, afforded a secure retreat for hun¬ 
dreds of small insects, which, under cover of the husk, finished the 
work of destruction commenced by the worm, eating holes in the 
grain or loosening them from the cob. A species of greenish-brown 
mould or fungus grew likewise in such situations, it appearing that* 
the dampness from the exuded sap favored such a growth. Thus 
decay and destruction rapidly progressed, hidden by the husk from 
the eye of the unsuspecting farmer.”—[Am. Ent,, Vol. 2, p. 44. 

During the summer of 1877 1 found it quite numerous in some 
fields, but in others there were scarcely any. In my paper on Com 
Iisects, in the State Entomologist’s report for that year, I referred 
to it as follows: 
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ioutvi tve&Av feNfetv ew 6a\«B \,y iVim, t\»er« \,evug irom oni- ITwi 
a dozen vottna to each eai. In many of them, -when my otmerva- 
tione H&C6 made vrliile the com was yet soft, the process of mould¬ 
ing and decay had progressed to such an extent that it was diffi¬ 
cult to conceive that such com could ever become anything fit for 
man or beast to eat. In some fields I visited the injury was much 


less, while in others only a few eaten ears could be found. — [Hev- 
enth Ill. Ent. !^p., p. 108. 


During the same year, Professor Thomas received a letter from 
Mr. W. B. Brown, of Belvidere, Ill., accompanying some apeeimenB 
of Corn-worms for identification, a portion of which will be of inter¬ 
est by showing that their injuries extended over a considerable area 
that season, and the freezing of the larvae in the ear spoken of by 
Mr. Brown gives us a partial reason why they are not so numerous 
as far north as Northern Illinois. He says: 


“ I found them eating the com from the cob, or rather they had 
been eating, for they were all dead when I discovered them, not 
having made the discovery till after a hard freeze. They commenced 
at the small end of the ear, and took it all as they went, apparently 
continuing to work around the ear. I found some ears from which 
♦he corn had been eaten off two or three inches.”—[Seventh Ill. 
Ent. Rep., p. 102. 


In his report on this insect as a BoJi-worm, Professor Comstock 
says of its destruction of com for that year, 1879: 

“This very season, a writer from Cherokee county, Kansas, ad¬ 
dressed Colemau’s ‘Rural World,’ complaining bitterly of the de¬ 
struction of the Corn-worm. He states that there was not an ear 
in his corn-field which the worms had not eaten.”—[Rep. on Cotton 
Ins., p. 289. 

In the “Pacific Rural” for August 16, 1879, I find the following 
inquiry in relation to the Cora-worm: 


“Will you please inform me if there is any remedy-for a worm 
which works into nearly every ear of sweet com in my neighbor¬ 
hood, near Newcastle, Placer county.”—[W. R. S., Sacramento, Cal. 

I made no special observations during 1879, but, from what I saw 
nnd from inquiries of farmers, I know the worms were numerous 
here that year, but not so much so as some seasons. No further 
special mention of its injury cq^ne to my notice for that year. 

The year 1880, with us, was much as the preceding year; as usual, 
some worms present in the corn, but the damage not sufficiently 
serious to call forth comment. I find the following in the November 
number of the “American Entomologist” for 1880, from E. W. Clay- 
pole, of Antioch College, 0.: 

“The Boll-worm, or Com-worm, is exceedingly common and mis- 
ohievous here this year. Id some places every third ear contains a 
worm. In one or two points the published descriptions seem defl- 
oient. The second brood, now growing, feeds, no doubt, on the 
milky kernels by choice, but not by any means constantly, nor does 
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it confine its mischief to a single ear. Leaving the one on which it 
has been engaged, it passes to a second, which involves a journey 
down one stalk and up another. This is probably performed in the 
night. Its mandibles are capable of gnawing not merely the juicy, 
milkey kernels of the young ear, but th*e harder, riper ones of the 
ear when nearly mature and ready to cut. In cutting my own com, 
yesterday, I found many specimens of this insect, and there now 
lies before me an ear almost uninjured and nearly dry, the kernels 
being too hard to yield to the nail, and full of meal when broken, 
in which is an almost full-grown Corn-worm engaged in eating these 
hard grains. The worm has attacked the ear in two or three places, 
and eaten about half a dozen corns, so that it is very plain that it 
has not spent its whole existence in this ear. The infested ears 
may often be detected, on passing through the field, by seeing a 
hole in the husk, through which the worm has entered the ear, and 
a few days ago I saw a half-grown worm gnawing its way into an 
ear, and making just such a hole. When I caught it, it had bored 
through the outer sheath only, and was at work on the second.” 

In a postscript, Mr. Claypole states that he found a smaller worm 
eating kernels on a ripe ear of com. Professor Eiley was at first 
of opinion that they could not eat the ripe ears, but, in a later 
article, states that they had been found doing so. The traveling 
habit mentioned in the quotation agrees with the same habit noticed 
in their feeding on tlie cotton-plant. I have noticed holes through 
the husks surrounding an ear containing worms, and also that if 
the husks were long when ready to pupate, they would make 
their egress by gnawing through the husks. If an ear is placed in 
the breeding cage where the worms are confined, they gnaw through 
the husks to get to the kernels, even if they are loosened at the end. 

From all I can gather for this year—1881—the Corn-worm seems 
to have done less damage in Illinois than usual. The excessive dry 
weather prevented there being any yield of corn in much of the 
southern part of the State, but the same cause prevented a large 
share of the moths from the early brood emerging from the chrysa¬ 
lids to provide for a second brood, so that wnat little com there 
was raised was comparatively free from worms. Several corres¬ 
pondents in different parts of the State say substantially, “sweet 
corn injured by them but none in the fields.” During the early 
part of September I spent a few days in Lawrence county. In ex¬ 
amining a field of com belonging to a Mr. Pence, near Lawrence- 
ville, I found that not more than one ear in five or six examine^ 
contained worms, and none of these were badly eaten. * 

The eggs from which the Corn-worms are produced are deposited 
on the silk, or at least this is the case with that brood which works 
in the ear. As soon as the egg hatches, which takes only a few 
days, the young worm feeds upon the silk working its way down in¬ 
side of the husks. If the husks project considerably above the ear 
the worm will be a third or more grown before it reaches the ear," 
but if the ear comes out nearly or quite^ to the ends of the husks 
young worms may be found feeding upon' the soft kernels. During 
ordinary seasons, when the worms are not very numerous, seldom 
more than one worm will be found in an ear, but at other times 
there may be half a dozen. From this we might suppose that the 
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habit of the moth is to deposit a single egg in a place and that the 
worms, when more than one in an ear, are the projeny of different 
moths. The fact that the half dozen or so worms that may be 
found in a single ear are of different sizes in a measure substan¬ 
tiates this assumption. As soon as they reach the ears they feed 
upon the kernels beneath the husks. Sometimes they eat only the 
outside portion of the kernels, at others they bore through the 
under* side next to the cob, so that when the husks are stripped 
back the worms may be nearly half hidden in the com. As the 
corn gets hard they generally stop work in it, though there is good 
evidence that they will sometimes eat the com after it is ripe and 
hard. Mr. Claypole's letter, quoted above, shows that they may 
leave an ear after it becomes toa hard for them and go to one that 
is softer. I have on the other hand found them dead and decaying 
in their burrows, though the cause of their death may have been 
from biting of other worms instead of a lack of suitable food. 

The first or early brood of the worms are, according to different 
writers, .to be found in the tassel of tile corn just as it is coming 
out. Mrs. Mary Treat, of Vineland, N. J., has shown that this is 
the case there, while Professor Comstock asserts that “the so-called 
‘Bud-worms* of the Southern, corn crop are nothing but this same 
fearly brood of Heliothis^ having almost precisely similar habits to 
those observed in New Jersey by Mrs. Treat.** 

There are three broods of the worms in the Southern States, ac- 
ccrrding to Mr. Glover and other writers. In Southern Illinois and 
other places of that latitude there are usually only two broods, 
though the difference of hatching of the spring moths make these 
broods quite irregular. In fact it is probable that there may be 
three broods of the projeny of the first hatcjied moths when we have 
an early spring and a late fall. 


AS A TOMATO WORM. 

As far as I can learn. Professor Eiley was the first to ascertain 
the fact that the Com-worm, or Boll-worm, is the same worm as 
the Tomato-worm. In the Am. Entomologist, Yol. 1, p, 212, we 
find the following from his pen : 

“But this glutton is not even satisfied with ravaging these two 
great staples of the country—cotton and corn—but voraciously attacks 
the tomato iq Southern Illinois, eating into the green fruit and 
thereby causing such fruit to rot. In this manner it often causes 
serious loss to the tomato-grower^ and it may justly be considered 
the worst enemy to the tomato in that section of the country.’* 

That such damage to the tomato is not confined to Southern 
Illinois, or to this country, may be seen from the following extract 
from Vol. 2 of the Am. Entomologist, p. 172: 

“We learn from a recent number of ‘Scientific Opinion,* that at 
a late meeting of the London Entomolo^cal Society, Mr. Jenner 
Weir exhibitea specimens of our Cotton Boll-worm moth (Heliothis 
armigera, Hub.), which were bred from larvae which fed on the fruit 
of the tomato. As we have already shown, this same species 
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attacks our com, and does great damage to our tomatoes by eating 
into the fruit; and the fact of its being bred from the tomato in 
England, where the fruit is with diificulty grown, is interesting and 
suggestive.'* 

Mr. Glover reports that in Maryland, in 1869, this worm did great 
damage to the tomato crop, eating the ripe fruit as well as the un¬ 
ripe. It does not confine itself to a single tomato, but goes, from 
one to another, gnawing holes in them, thereby causing them to 
wholly or partially decay, and rendering them unfit for market. 
The interior of the tomato is so juicy that it seems satisfied to re¬ 
main on the outside of the fruit and gpaw in only so far as it can 
reach with the front part of its body, seeming to prefer the more 
solid outer portion. Professor Comstock reports that: 

“Several specimens were recently (1879) sent to the department, 
with the remark that they wfere found boring into the terminal 
shoots of the tomato-plants at Macon, Ga., early in September." 

This shows that as with cotton these worms do not eat the fruit 
alone, but may be found feeding upon other parts of the plant. 
During the present season (1881) I found quite a number of my 
tomatoes rotting, and in eacn instance the rotting proceeded from a 
hole that had been eaten in the side of the unripe fruit. 


OTHER CULTIVATED PLANTS INJURED. 

The other vegetables that are injured by the larva of IJeliothis 
Armigera are peas, beap^, and pumpkins, while tobacco has been 
mentioned as one of the plants upon which it is occasionally found. 
Mrs. Mary Treat, of Vineland, N. J., reported in 1879, that: ^ 

“This year green peas have been eaten into by a hateful looking 
worm, and a similar one ate into the stammate flowers of the corn 
before it tasseled out, commencing their depredations while the tas¬ 
sels were still enfolded in the leaves." 

Mr. Wm. Frelease, as reported by Professor Comstock, found 
them eating garden peas in Alabama, stating that “a Boll-worm 
would bore a hole into the pod and devour its whole contents be¬ 
fore leaving it for another,’^ and* other writers speak of the same 
habit. In fact it seems to thrive well upon not only peas and beans 
but upon a number of other allied leguminous plants. 


THE EGG. 

In shape the egg of this insect is nearly globular, a little flattened 
at the base, with a slight depression in the top or side opposite the 
base, and a series of ridges from this depression to the base. The 
diameter is about .02J inches, and it is of a pale-straw color. Pro¬ 
fessor Comstock says: 

“A noticeable feature of many of these eggs is an irregular red¬ 
dish-brown band near the summits, which gradually disappears with 
the development of the embryo." 
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Mention has already been made of the places where these eggs 
are deposited when the larva feeds upon cotton and upon corn, and 
also that the eggs are fastened singly upon that on which the young 
larva is first to feed. Mr. Glover is authority for the assertion that 
a single moth may deposit over 600 eggs. 

The time for the egg to hatch after it is deposited has not been 
ascertained, but is supposed to be from two or three days to a week. 


THE LARVA. 

When full grown the larva of Heliothis anniqera is 1.50 inches 
long, nearly cylindrical, being** a little thicker through the middle 
than at either extremity. There are two varieties of color ; a green 
and a brown form, the variation seeming to have no relation to sex 
or age. Ii^ general color the first is a little paler than grass-green, 
^ with three stripes of darker green, which are arranged as follows: 
a narrow dorsal line, and, just below the sub-dorsal region, one on 
each side that reaches three-fourths of the distance from the sub¬ 
dorsal to the stigmata, or occupies the upper three-fourths of the 
sub-dorsal space. Under the glass the whole body above the stig¬ 
mata is seen to be marked with fine greenish-white, longitudinal 
lines. The dorsal one of these fine lines is unbroken only at the 
intersection of the joints. T^he sub-dorsal fine line can be traced 
just above the lateral dark-green stripe, but is broken into from 
four to six parts on each joint. Between these two, or the dorsal 
space, there are five broken and somewhat irregular lines, the first 
bordering the outside of the dorsal dark-green stripe. On some 
joints these lines arc not easily traced, but they can be on most of 
them. Along the stigmata there is a broad, pale, greenish-white 
stripe, bordered below by the sub-stigmatal line, which is more dis¬ 
tinct greenish-white. This line comes lower down on the middle of 
each joint than at the ends, making a series of scallops instead of 
a straight line. The stigmatal stripe is mottled with pale green, 
but these mottlings cannot readily be traced into lines as they can 
in the dorsal space. The lateral dark stripe is also mottled with 
pale greenish-white, but 'not easily traced as lines. In the upper 
edge of this stripe, in the middle of each joint, next to the sub¬ 
dorsal line, is a small, purplish spot mottled with white; stigmata 
salmon, ringed with black; piliferous spots variable. The following 
are prominent and shining; those just above the stigmata and thosi 
on the dorsum of joint 11; the rest are scarcely noticeable. Those 
above the stigmata on joints 2 and 3 are black, but all the rest are 
the ground color, with a single short, brownish hair arising from 
each. Sub-stigmatal space the ground or general color; the venter 
whitish; legs green, the claws brown. Head ochraceous, mottled 
a little with greenish, especially in front; clypens pale; jaws dark- 
brown, each jaw with three strong teeth; on the side of the head 
there are five brown dots on the ocelli in a line from the labrum 
obliquely upwards. The cervical shield covers nearly all of the top 
of joint 1. There is a fine, short pile, seen only under the glass, 
that covers the whole of the body. This is white where there are 
greenish-white markings, but is black elsewhere. 
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The brown form is similar to the green in its markings, the pale 
stripes being pale purplish-brown, the dark stripes a darker shade 
of brown. The dorsal space is marked with the same number of 
whitish lines, but they are carneous-white instead of greenish-white, 
with mottlings of the same on the side where the green form is 
mottled. Stigmatal stripe pale-yellow, a little mottled with purplish, 
and the lower edge whitish; stigmata circled with white outside the 
black. The pile is the same as in the green form. The piliferous 
spots above the stigmate are circled with brown, the hairs gray. 

Previous to 'the last moult the body is paler, but the prominent 
black piliferous spots, jaws, feet, cervical shield and anal plate 
make it appear darker. I have no notes upon the intermediate 
stages from the egg to the full-grown larva, and shall have to pass 
over that. 

“The newly-hatched Boll-worm,” says Professor Comstock, “walks 
like a geometric larva or looper, ‘a measuring worm,* as it is often 
called. This is easily explained by the fact that, while in the full- 
grown worm the abdominal legs or pro-legs are all nearly equal in 
length, in the newly-hatched worm the second pair is slightly 
shorter than the third, and the first pair is shorter and slenderer 
than the second, a state of things approaching that in the full- 
grown Cotton-worm, though the difference in size in the former case 
is not nearly so marked as in the latter. This method of walking 
the worm loses with its first or second moult.” 

He further says, in speaking of the habits of the larva as a 
Cotton or Boll-worm: 

“When hatched from an egg which has been deposited upon a 
leaf, they invariably made their first meal on the substance of the 
leaf, and then wandered about for a longer or shorter space of time, 
evidently seeking a boll or flower bud. It was always interesting to 
watch this seemingly aimless search, the young worm crawling first 
down the leaf stem and then back, then dropping a few inches by 
a silken thread, and then painfully working its way back again, 
until at last it found its boll or bud, or fell to the ground, where it 
was destroyed by ants.” 

Aside from the seeming almost omnivorous habit of this larva as 
regards plants, there are numerous well authenticated accounts of 
the larger ones devouring smaller ones, and also of eating into the 
cjprysalids of the Cotton-worm (Aletea), Mr^ Frelease, as reported 
by Professor Comstock, states that on several occasions he saw 
large Boll-worms catch and devour smaller ones, while in other 
instances they would bite them until the juice would flow, when 
they would suck this out and reject the rest. Upon finding dead 
worms in their burrows beneath the husks in ears of com, I was at 
first inclined to the opinion that they died from lack of proper 
food, the kernels having become hard; but further observation 
showed that they were bitten by others occupying the same ear. 
Upon taking full-grown worms in the hand, I have noticed that 
they give tnemselves little concern about trying to get away, but 
generally try to bite the hand, as though it mattered little to them 
what they ate. 
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THE CHBYSALIS. 

• t 

When the larva attains its growth it descends to the ground, into 
which it goes to pupate. In doing this it usually selects some place 
where the earth is rather firm, seeming to prefer the security a 
compact soil can give to ease in digging. It digs a hole into this 
several inches in depth, apparently cementing the dirt as it goes 
downward, so that when it reaches the desired depth there is a 
smooth channel from the bottom to near the surface, there being a 
thin film of dirt oyer the entrance. This hole, as I found in digging 
about com hills, is about a third of an inch in diameter, larger at 
the bottom than at the top, s-pparently so as to give free motion to 
the chrysalis, and usually bent in its course so that the lower part 
would have an inclination of often as much as forty-five degrees. 
I found the chrysalis at the bottom of tins, the small end down¬ 
ward. In one instance I found a hole so bent that the chrysalis 
occupied a horizontal position. 

In speaking of this habit, Mr. Wm. Frelease, as quoted by Pro¬ 
fessor Comstock, says: 

“In deep breeding jars, with four or five inches of soil, I found 
that the larv8B of Heliothis went several inches from the surface 
before forming their cocoons, but did not notice a passage leading 
down. As I did not notice very closely, such a tube may have 
been there, but 1 think, if so, I should have seen some trace of it. 
In q,ll cases there was a thin film of silk. In the fields I saw 
numbers plowed up, but did not dig for any with care. Of course 
thb plowing would have destroyed such a tube, but I sometimes 
found the silk about the pupa, though always more or less tom.*' 

The observations upon which the article in the Seventh Illinois 
Entomological Beport was based were made during the winter of 
1877-78. I began digging for the chrysalids in November in a field 
where the worms had been abundant in the com, using at first a 
spade and digging at random. I had expected to find them in 
•‘oval cocoons,^' as they were supposed to make, but cutting across 
channels in which I afterwards found chrysalids led me to dig a 
little more carefully. I soon found that by running the spade along 
the row and taking off half an inch or less of the surface^ I could 
tell where every chrysalis was to be found. The following passages 
from my note book kept at the time may perhaps be more satisfac¬ 
tory than any other way of stating it: 

In digging around corn hills this afternoon i found several chrys¬ 
alids, and one feature seemec^ strange or new. Instead of an oval 
cocoon, as is usual with most of our Noctuidee, they were at the 
bottom of a round chamber that came almost to the top of the 
ground, nicely smoothed within, and the, lower end from three to 
four inches from the surface. Sometimes these were perpendicular, 
with the chrysalis resting on the small end in the bottom; at other 
times the top of the hole seemed perpendicular, while the lower 
part bent to one side and the chrysalis lay on its side, the head 
towards the opening or top. The cavity within was of about a third 

f greater diameter above than the chrysalis, but the lower part was a 
ittle larger. The soil was damp, but dry enough to crumble when 
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thrown out with the trowel. I could not see as the sides of the 
cavity were glued by any substance, but of that I could not tell; 
they seemed to cut the same as the rest of the dirt.'*—[Nov. 28^ 
1877. 

‘‘Went out this afternoon and found another chrysalis at the bot¬ 
tom of a sloping hole, under circumstances that enabled me to 
measure the depth, and also take up the lump of dirt containing 
the chrysalis. The hole was six inches deep from the surface, but 
standing so that it was about five inches perpendicularly from the 
surface to the bottom of the hole. Slope a curved one."—[Dec. 11, 
1877. 

A little more follows in this entry, but of no importance. The 
next entry is: 

“Brought in six more to-day in the dirt in which found, and put 
them in two boxes. 1 find all that stops the top of the hole is a 
thin film of dirt from one-eighth to one-sixteenth of an inch thick. 
All are where the ground drains well, and is solid."—[Dec. 12, 
1877. 

The lump of dirt contaming the channel apd chrysalis, spoken of 
in the note of Dec. 11th, was kept just as it came from the field, 
and was shown to a number of persons. I may as well add one 
more note, though it relates more to the subject of remedies: 

“Was out yesterday and obtained four more. I find that some 
of the first that I obtained and put m loose dirt, which I after¬ 
wards wet and allowed to freeze, are dead. This gives a hint as to 
a means of destroying them. If plowed in the fall, their nicely pre- 

i )ared cells, that now by their position are well drained and no 
oose dirt in them, would be broken up, and the chrysalis more or 
less exposed to the freezing in loose dirt, that would have the same 
effect as upon these, or destroy most of them."—[Dec. 14, 1877, 

All of these observations, as may be seen from the dates, refer to 
the fall brood of worms. I dug for them from time to time through 
the winter, but found nothing different from what is given above. 
In no instance was there any loose silk about the chrysalis; though 
in the summer brood, and where the earth is more loose, this may, 

f ierhaps, be found, I doubt not the secretion that is made into a 
oose cocoon, as quoted from Mr. Frelease, and confirmed by Prof. 
Comstock, w^as in this case used m cementing the earth forming 
the sides of the channel, so as to make them smooth and somewhat 
firm. The lot taken up in their channels were allowed to freeze in 
them, without there being any loose dirt around them, and it seemed 
to have no effect upon them. This smooth, firm channel then 
seems to be for their ^protection from the effects of freezing in lati¬ 
tudes, where they must be subjected to its influence during the 
winter. 

The following detailed description of the pupa is from Prof. Com¬ 
stock : 

*JPupa: Length, 20 min., (about .80 of an inch): color, reddish- 
brown, darker towards the head; polished. The following particulars 
will be noticed, when examined under the microscope: The head, 
which narrows in the region of the maxillae to a rounded, some- 
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what elevated ridge, is covered with minute and rather indistinct 
granulations, and has near the front a few shallow, transverse, im¬ 
pressed lines, which, however, do not entirely cross from one side 
to the other; there are also a few irregular impressions on the head 
behind the eye, and about midway between the posterior angle of 
the eye and the posterior margin of the head is an impressed punc¬ 
ture from which a very short stiff hair arises, and another shallow 
impression, somewhat in the shape of a V, may be found at the 
middle near the posterior margin; the sculpture of the thoracic seg¬ 
ments is somewhat different from that of the head; the whole sur¬ 
face is closely and very finely faceted, and quite a number of irreg¬ 
ular, shallow, impressed transverse lines run over the whole surface; 
the third ring is very much wrinkled; the surface of the abdominal 
rings is similarly sculptured; the front margins of rings four to seven 
is coarsely punctured; the fourth has only a few of these punctures, 
but on the other three rings they are quite numerous around the 
whole margin; the front portion of these punctures is deep, and 
they run out posteriorly, more or less, into a shallow, channel-like 
impression; the posterior margin is covered quite regularly with 
slightly elevated, darker-brown granules of different forms, some are 
square, others five, and others six-sided; the other rings, except the 
last, have nothing peculiar in their structure; the last segment is 
bluntly rounded, and furnished at the ends with two quite long, 
blunt, slender spines, which at their apical third are whitish, faintly 
bent upwards, with their tips sometimes slightly twisted and directed 
downwards; ventrally, this ring and the one before it have each a 
short longitudinal impressed line; the circumference of the stigmata 
is elevated, dark-brown, with the center ot a sandy color and spongy 
texture; the cases of the wings, legs, and antenme are covered with 
shallow facets.” 

The duration of the pupal period varies with the brood, and some¬ 
what with the season. In Southern Illinois, where my observations 
have been made, the summer broods seem to require from ten to 
fourteen days for the moth to emerge, while the brood that passes 
the winter as chrysalis, remains in this state several months. To¬ 
wards the last of September, 1877, quite a number of the worms 
were collected and placed in a breeding case and fed, all pupating 
the last of that month, or the fore part of October. There, with 
other chrysalids collected during the winter, hatched the next sea¬ 
son as follows: The first. May 22, then May 27, then June 11, 1(3, 
17, 27, 28, July 4, 7, 11, 19 and the last July 29. In the meantime 
worms coUecfed July 8, that pupated within the next two days, 
produced the moths July 20th and 29th. This is" an over-lapping 
of at least one complete gener^ion, and somewhat confuses our 
ideas of definite number of broods during a season. Until we have 
the time it takes to pass through the larval period it will be diffi¬ 
cult to say just how many broods there may be in a given place, 
for the reason of so much irregularity of Tiatching of the moths 
from the chrysalids in the spring, though we are enabled from ob¬ 
servations to apmoximate this. Prof. Eiley, in his Third Missouri 
Beport, says: ‘‘With us there are two or exceptionally three broods 
during a season.” Mr. Glover says there are at least three broods 
in Georgia; while Prof. Comstock claims that in Central Alabama 
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there are five broods, with a possibility of a sixth during exception¬ 
ally fine seasons, these making their first appearance in May, the 
first to the middle of Jun^, the first or fore part of July, the fore 
part of August, and the fore part of September. In another place, 
speaking of the length of the larval period, he says; 

Judging from the data at hand, the duration of the larva state 
of Heliothis, or, in other words, the worm state, seems to vary from 
eighteen to twenty-four days in the cotton belt, depending much 
upon the climate, the state of the weather, and the food plant.’’ 

Taking the smaller of these two numbers with a chrysalis period 
of ten days, and allow two to five for th^ hatching of the egg, and 
there may be five broods in the locations where the observations 
were made, supposing that the fltst moths came out from the hiber¬ 
nating chrysalids in April or the fore part of May; though there 
might not be more than three or four broods of the projeny of the 
more tardy hatching moths. It is probable that with us the worms 
do not go through their transformations so rapidly, as all who rear 
insects know that an increase of general temperatui^B accelerates 
their development, and a decrease retards it, makiPg it probable 
that the number of broods here has been correctly stated. 

I am inclined to doubt the insects hibernating in any condition 
but the chrysalis, though Prof. Eiley, at the time of writing his 
Third Missouri Report, inclined to the opinion that the most of 
them hibernated in the moth state, and for two or more reasons. 
There is no evidence that there is a brood of worms in the South 
earlier than the last of April or the first of May, or here earlier 
than a month later than in the South. If the moth hibernated it 
seems to me there ought to be at least one generation of worms be¬ 
fore these dates. My second reason is I have never found them in 
the winter. During the summer Heliothia moths are easily driven 
up in the day time, but I have never ‘"flushed” one on a warm 
sunny day in the winter, though I have often been in the corn-fields 
at such times. It seems to me more probable that the late hatch¬ 
ing of moths, that sometimes occurs during warm days in Novem¬ 
ber, is an effort towards the production of another brood, and that 
the moths perish later in the season. 

THE MOTH. 

The moths vary in c^lor and depth of shading, the females being 
darker and duller colored. The lighter males are light-gray, tinged 
with olive green, while the darker females are almost a tawny yel¬ 
lowish-gray. The hind-wings are paler, with a dark outer border 
containing a light spot in the center varying in size. The fore¬ 
wings are marked and shaded .with olive and rufous with a blackish 
spot near the center. For a better identification I append the fol¬ 
lowing detailed description: 

Moth .—^Expanse of wings 1.60 inches, or may vary from from 1.85 
to 1.75 inches. The males are generally a light-yellowish-gray tinged 
with olive green, in some specimens the usual lines and marks 
showing but faintly. The transverse anterior and transVerse pos¬ 
terior lines and the median shade, a slightly darker shade of olive. 
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TOth a few black scales on the veins in the course of the transverse 
lines. Orbicular and veniform the same, the outlines faint, but 
usually a little black in both. On the outer margin a series of 
black intervenular dots. Fringes yellow at base, outside of this a 
dark line bordered each side with sordid white. Hind-wings paler 
than the fore-wings, more of a whitish shade, the veins a little 
darker, the discal cross-vein scarcely more‘distinct than the others, 
a broad, terminal, blackish border with s. more or less distinct pale 
space in the center. Fringes, the base yellowish, the outer part 
whitish. The thorax is concolorous with the fore-wings, the abdomen 
with the pale portion of the hind-wings. 

In the females the usual color is darker, almost a tawny yellow, 
with slight tinge of olive, the base and transverse lines, and the 
orbicular varying from a pale to almost a dark-yellowish-brown, the 
transverse posterior with a few white scales on the veins in part of 
its course, but very few black scales. Subterminal space often quite 
dusky. Terminal dots and fringes as in the males, on the latter 
darker. Hind-wings marked as in the males, but the dark veins 
and dark outer border moro^ prominent. The most distinguishing 
feainre of Ihc under side, in both sexes, is a pro>ninent dull-black 
veniform, the orbicular varying from a black dot to the size of the 
spot above, and a more or less distinct blackish subterminal space. 
In some specimens the posterior border of the hind-wings shows 
through. 


EEMEDIES. 


These may be grouped under two general heads—natural and 
artificial. Under the first of these may be mentioned first, 


PARASITES. 

As a Corn-worm I do not know of any insect attacking the larvae 
of Hiliothifi, and we might expect them to be rare from its habit of 
feeding. When feeding in exposed places we might look for it to be 
subject to# the attacks of Tachina-mes and other parasites. This 
would be more the case where it feeds upon cotton, or some other 
plant than corn. Professor Comstock says: 

“Strange to say, but one parasite upon Heliothis has been found. 
This was bred from a chrysalis received September 15, 1879, and 
proved to be Tachina Aletice.^' 

The only other mention I find of any insect parasite is a casual 
mention in Professor Eiley’s fourth Missouri Eeport, that lie had 
bred Tachina Anonyma from Heliothis Arnugera, As a cotton insect 
it is known that ants, wasps, asilus flies, and a number of other 
predaceous insects do considerable towards lessening the number of 
these larvfiB, and we might look for more of them to be destroyed 
there than where it works in com, for they are more exposed. 


-7 
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CLIMATIC INFLUENCES. 

From lack of information through a series of years, we are not 
able to say as much under this head as the interest of the subject 
cemands. From the fact that sb few will persistently apply any 
remedies that look towards destruction of the worms, or take such 
measures as would be calculated to destroy the chrysalids, it becomes 
only partial protection to those who do destroy them. This is not 
very encouraging to those who try to protect their crops. On the 
other li 4 |nd, remedies recommendfid are sometimes so expensive 
that, with the other expenses, there is but little margin of profit on 
the crop. In view of these things, the question that is pertinent is, 
do these insects visit given localities in more destructive numbers 
during certain periods of years than at other times, as has been 
proven with the Chincli-bug? In the absence of data showing how 
numerous tliey have been each year, as a corn insect, for instance, 
in a grain locality, we can only answer such a question by exam¬ 
ining some of the conditions governing ttie periodical accumulations 
of other ins(‘cts, and if the llvhothh larva' are subject to the same 
influences, we can with some certainty say whether they may be 
expected in destructive numbers any given year or not. 

In his lecture before the State Horticultural Society, December 15, 
18H(), Professor Thomas demonstrated that the “rainfall series ap¬ 
pears to be dnided into cycles of seven yea'rs each;” as, for instance, 
if one takes any givc‘n year, as 1S81, and counts backward by sevens, 
it will be found that the av(‘rage raiiilall of those two years will 
bear about the same relation to the general average of the whole 
number of years that the yo^ir used as a starting point does. 1S81 
was a dry season through tin* Mississippi Valley, as was also 1874, 
1867, 1860, etc. Jt is a wtII known fact that the years just men¬ 
tioned were years in which Chinch-hugs were more destructive than 
during any intervening years, as Professor Thomas shows in his 
lecture. 

These dry years were followed, all but the last, which has not yet 
expired, by seasons of more abundant ram, reacliing its maximum 
the second year after the dry season or year. These wet seasons 
were followed by years of diminishing rainlall till the other extreme 
was reached, in the years mentioned. The increase of rainfall was 
destructive to the bugs, killing the old and preventing the growth 
and multiplication of the young- Their habits of living seemed to 
require such conditions for their gradual increase as were to be 
found in the decreasing rainfall of the years preceding the dry 
period. 

Such, in brief, were the facts found by Professor Thomas in de¬ 
velopment of the Chinch-bug, and from a glance at the results, it 
will be seen that a farmer may predict, with considerable accuracy, 
the amount of damage he may expect to a field of corn during any 
year. Can he do the same of the Heliothis? I think we can, in a 
measure, but the same influences, we shall find, have the opposite 
effect that they do on the Chinch-bug. 

We have not published data to go to for work of the Heliothis as 
a Corn-worm, as we have of the Chinch-bug or some other insects. 
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In certain localities some of the worms are expected every year. 
On account of this fact, and the other that they do their work out 
of sight and are not noticed till the corn is gathered, mention is 
seldom made in reports of any kind whether they are numerous or 
not. We have, however, a little information of the effects of certain 
climatic influences upon them, and this, with other data at hand, 
may enable us to draw at least some probable conclusion. Profes¬ 
sor Comstock, on the influence of weather, says: 

‘‘It seems to be a pretty generally settled point among planters, 
so far as we can ascertain, that the Ball-worm is influenced by the 
weather in a similar manner to Aletm; that is to say, that they 
flourish best in wot seasons, and in dry sunshiny weather do least 
damage. The testimony on tlifs point is hardly as unanimous as 
with the Cotton-worm, but it is sufficiently so to enable us with 
justice to make the general statement.” 

The causes to which these results are ])y him attributed are prin¬ 
cipally two; the influence a moist season would have in producing 
a rank growth of vegetation, which would be more suited to the 
growth of the caterpillars than one more stunted and pinched in its 
growth, as it would be in a dry season; and the work of ants. He 
then gives the results of some observations of his correspondents, 
in which several half-grown larvje, transferred from the corn to 
cotton, were in each instance found and killed by ants, and concludes 
that ants are more abundant during dry sunshiny weather than in 
wet, and also on dry ground than on wet. That ants destroy a 
great many Hehothis larva* when feedi g exposed, as upon cotton, 
18 undoubtedly true, but wlien Die same w^orms are wm’king arouhd 
an ear of corn securely hid by the husks, tliey nrv not troubled by 
ants; but the action of dry weather m toughening com and other 
plants eaten by them, must have its effect in retarding their devel¬ 
opment. I noticed in a field of corn that had been topped, the 
topping had hastened the ripening of the cars, and also hastened, 
apparently, the departure of the worms from them. There had been 
plenty of them in the' ears, but little damage was done. 

I)o observations sustain these theories? As regards the work of 
the insect on cotton, there is no reason to dispute what has been 
said. With us the present season—1H81—has been a very dry one. 
During the fore part of this season there was some complaint that 
early sweet corn was considerably eaten by Corn-wmms in several 
parts of the State, but I could not leam that even as much damage 
as usual was done to the field corn. As stated in another place, I 
examined a field of fine com in Lawrence county, and could find 
scarcely any worms, or places where they had been. Other exami¬ 
nations and inquiries about here gave the sumo results. 1871, the 
dry year seven yeto ago, in which Chinch-bugs reigned supreme all 
over the State, and the Locust devastated the West, there were, so 
far as my observations went, not worms enough to be noticed. I 
would not make this as a general statement, for I have no facts 
upon which to base it as such, but such as apply to the limited 
area over which my observation extended. 

In 1874, according to Dr. Thomas’ tables, the average rainfall 
was 83.75 inches; in 1875, it was 84.80 inches; in 1876, 45.66 inches, 
and in 1877, 39.09 inches. I made no special observations in 1876, 
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the year of the greatest rainfall, but did in 1877, and found them 
qui^e abundant in many parts of the State, though perhaps not so 
much so as some years. In those fields examined by myself, there 
would be found one or more in almost every ear, while one field 
was almost destroyed by them. 

This is, perhaps, a small amount of evidence upon which to base 
a theory, but it certainly looks as though we had reason to say 
that they are more numerous and destructive during wet seasons 
than dry. If that be the case, and if we can, from the records we 
have of the past, say with considerable certainty that a given year 
will be wet or will be dry, then we can say with some assurance 
that if wet we may expect in that wet region the Helioihh to be 
abundant; but if dry the number of its larvae will be small and but 
little damage done by it. 

In addition to the causes already given, of destruction of the 
worms by ants, and the influence of a dry season in toughening 
and stunting the growth of the food-plant, we may, I think, find 
another cause for there being a minimum of worms during a dry 
season in the lack of the ability of the chrysalids to^ go through 
their transformations, or to produce perfect moths. A certain 
amount of moisture is necessary that a chrysalis may produce a 
perfect moth. If the ground and air be too dry, the chrysalis will 
dry up and die. If this does not take place, and the moth emerge 
from the pupa case, the wings may contain too little moisture to 
expand, and the insect dies soon after. This, of course, would 
operate to lessen the number of the second brood of worms here, 
and I think has been one of the principal reasons during the present 
season. 


ABTIFICIAL BEMEDIBS. 

To be successful, these must in part vary according to the kind 
of crop to be protected, and the locality, though some may be of 
general application. In regard to corn, we may mention. 


BABIiY PLANTING. 

Professor Eiley expressed the opinion in his third Missouri Re¬ 
port, that com that was planted early, as well as that planted late, 
was more exposed to the attacks of worms than that which would 
come in between. The earliest com would be attacked by the first 
brood of worms, while the late would be ready for the second. 
There would be this difference in many seasons. The second brood 
would usually be far more numerous than the first, though they 
might not be in a dry season. In my report on Corn Insects, in 
the Seventh Illinois Report, I give the following result of my ob¬ 
servations : 

“Near the town of Carbondale were two fields of com, that were 
■separated only by a rail fence, the one planted early, the other 
late. I passed through both fields September 24th [1877], and 
found no worms in the early piece and no signs of their work, while 
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in the other field fully nine-tenths of the ears were wormy. There 
might have been a few ears in the first piece that had had worms, 
but all I would say is that I did not succeed in finding any by 
examining quite a number of ears as I passed through the field. 
Of other fields examined I found the early planted but little mo¬ 
lested, while that which was late planted was considerably so.” 


TOPPING COBN. 

tn the same report I gave the result of .some observations on this 
point, and as I have made no special observations since, I will 
quote that here: 

“Daring the latter part of September [1877] T had a chance to 
examine two fields of corn in Union county, that had been topped 
for the fodder. The work had been done about ten days before. I 
should say that ninety per cent, of the ears at this time were quite 
hard and husks dry. From an examination of a large number of 
oars I found only two worms, and they were in ears that were still 
green. Nearly one half the ears showed the w^ork of the worms at 
the ends, but to a more limited extent than usual. My conclusions 
were that topping the corn had hastened the ripening, thus render¬ 
ing it difficult for the worm to eat it; and at the same time, as the 
ears now stood out in the sun, unshaded by the stalks and leaves, 
tlie extra heat rendered it uncomfortable for the worm and hastened 
^his departure. There was but little irnnry sustained by the corn in 
this case, for the ends of the ears weie but little eaten and were 
dry. When we remember that a considerable portion of the early 
part of their lives is spent in the silk before reaching the ears, it 
is plain that hastening the ripening of the com must considerably 
lessen the amount of damage done by them.” 


TALL VARIETIES OF CORN. 

I had for some time noticed that corn on which the ears were 
high on the stalks was comparatively free from the worms, though 
other com, near by, was badly eaten; but it did not occur to me 
till 1878 that the height of the ears had anything to do with it. 
That year I had growing in my garden some low sweet corn and 
some pop corn, on which the ears were from five to six feet from 
the ground. The sweet com was very wormy, while there were no 
worms in the other. At first I thought it might be owing to the 
difference in variety of corn, wliich did perhaps make some differ¬ 
ence, but I found upon further examination in other fields that 
similar results were noticeable, though farmers say it does not 
always hold good. The only explanation J can offer is that natur¬ 
ally the moths fly low, and are more liable to deposit upon low 
plants than upon high ones. I have often noticed that when driven 
up during the day time, they do not fly to a height of more than 
three* or four feet. It seems to me advantage might be taken of 
this in raising sweet corn for market by planting the field in some 
tall variety, but interspersing it with hills of some low variety, to 
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act as a protection to the mass of the crop. The extra price for 
sweet com without worms it would seem would amply pay for the 
extra hills and time. 


FALL PLowma. 

The extracts from my note book for 1877, given in another place, 
point to this as a remedy. As intimated there, I found the chry¬ 
salids in the ground about corn hills in the bottom of channels, 
from near the surface down several inches, the sides of the holes 
smooth and perhaps cemented to make them hrm. I found that 
when sections of these chambers, with the chrysalids in them, but 
no loose dirt around them, were submitted to freezing, no injury 
was done to the pup®, but that when similar chrysalids were mixed 
with loose dirt, moistened as much as the others and submitted to 
the same temperature, they were killed. As a result of those ex¬ 
periments my conclusions were, that so long as they were in the 
smooth compartments they had made for themselves, free from any 
loose dirt that would become wet and stick to them, they could pass 
the winter in safety, oven though they might be iiozen, but when 
the dirt was packed loosely lound them, and became wet and stuck 
to them, freezing killed them Their holes, running cell-like as they 
do from the surface down into the ground five or si\ inches, must 
be broken up by plowing. When once broken up, with the loose 
dirt surrounding them, the lains and freezing weather of our norths 
ern winters would have the same effect on the chrysalids that 
moisture and free/mg had on those in the box of loose diit. This, 
of couise, would be less effectual, and peiliaps do no good, wheie 
the land does not freeze deep enough to reach the chrysalids. 


MlTKS. 

In digging for chrysalids, more particularly during the latter pait 
of the winter of 1877-78, I found many dead ones that weie literally 
alive with these little creatures, and the conditions seemed to be 
these: Where the earth in which the worm had bun owed was 
rather firm, so that the walls of the chamber 'were smooth and 
compact, I found no mites; but where the earth was not so firm, 
so that little crevices might be found m the walls through which 
the mites could enter, then they had done so. and were living on 
the contents of the chamber. This item would properly come under 
the head of parasites, were it not that we have a hint here in re¬ 
gard to the cultivation of the ground. If well cultivated while the 
com IS growing, as well as made mellow before planting, the loose 
soil will tender them defenceless against these little foes, besides 
giving a more vigorous growth to the corn. 

The following is a summary of the remedies Professor Comstock 
recommended for this ihsect as a Boll-worm, aside from those 
already given. 
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TOPPING. 

For reasons not necessary to repeat here, he shows that topping 
cotton, as is sometimes urged as a means of destroying the eggs, 
does not produce the desired result, and he advises against it. 


POISONING. 

For the reason that the greater number of eggs are laid upon the 
leaves, and that the young larvsB feed upon the leaf tissue before 
going to the bolls or flower buds,"is good reason why a poison, well 
distributed over the plant, would destroy large numbers of the 
worms. As another reason, many of the worms when traveling from 
boll to boll stop to feed upon the leaves, and these would also fall 
victims to the poison. The proper time to poison cotton for the 
Boll-worm is about a week after full grown worms are found in the 
hardening ears of corn. 


HAND-PICKING. 

Hand picking of the worms from the cotton-plant is not recom¬ 
mended. but taking the worms from ears of corn and destroying 
them is urged. As far back as 1855, Col. B. B. Rorsby, of Colum¬ 
bus, Georgia, found that when this was done his cotton did not 
suffer from the Boll-worm, though his neighbors had plenty of 

them. Professor Comstock has the following on the subject from 
his correspondent, Mr. Frelease: 

Since the earliest broods of larvsB are to be found on the maize 
or Indian corn, first in the stalk, later in the ears, and since the 
tendency of the species to multiply in geometrical progression, makes 
it desirable to destroy the early broods, if possible, I would sug¬ 
gest hand-picking of these earlier broods as the best way known to 
me of dealing with the pest. As was stated, when speaking of the 
natural history of Heliothis, if one of these larvae has taken up its 
abode in a stalk of corn, the fact can be detected by a very super¬ 
ficial examination, owing to the holes formed in the leaves. Let, 

then, each plow hand be instructed, when cultivating the com, to 
stop wherever he finds such a stalk and catch and kill the worm, 
even though it should occasionally be necessap^ to destroy the plant 
in doing tnis, for the hill may be replanted' and the larvae thus 
killed might, if suffered to live,j3ecome in a few generations the 

E arents of hundreds of Boll-worms. Later, after the corn is laid 
y and has begun to fruit, boys may be sent through the fields to 
kill the ‘Tassel-worms,’ the presence of which may be detected by 
the excrement at the end of the ear, or.by the silk being eaten 
away. To catch these it will be only necessary to open the husk 
for a short distance back from the end of the ear, and from the 
ease of discovering affected ears, the expense will not be great. It 
is objected to this that ears so opened are exposed to the weather 
and to the attacks of birds. Though it must oe admitted that this 
is true to a certain point, the destruction of all ears so interfered 
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with does not follow, and the great lessening of the next crop of 
Boll-worms will, I am certain, more than pay for what com is sac¬ 
rificed. 


ROTATION OF CROPS. 

As Heliothu has so many food plants he does not recommend 
this. While this may be true in regard to cotton, if the areas that 
are planted to corn one year were to be sown to some small grain 
the next, the result would be beneficial without a doubt. It might 
not prove a perfect protection, but I am confident it would a partial 
one to not only this but other insects. • 


DESTROYINO THE MOTHS. 

Revelal have recommended what may be denominated the ‘‘sugar¬ 
ing” piocess. The usual method is to take ordinary dinner plates 
into wliitli are put a mixture of \inegar and molasses. •Tlie^e wcie 
set upon stakes dri\en into the ground, with a suitable board on 
top to hold the plate. Ihese laised to oi a little above the level of 
the cotton, and distiibuted o^el the field would attiact the moths 
as they fly over the field for the purpose of depositing their eggs, 
and in their greed for the mixtuie would become entangled in it, 
when they could be killed in the morning, if not alieady drowned 
As these moths fly to a light, various forms ot lanterns with a 
space below containing a liquid to drown the moths, have been de- 
visqd and used with more or less success These devises have the 
advantage that they kill other insects at the same time, and when 
the moths are numerous will be very effecti\e. 
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